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PREFACE  TO  THE  AMERICAN  EDITION. 


hi  prbsentmg  to  the  American  Public  a  new  and  improved  edl 
dou  of  OllendorfPs  New  M!ethodr  it  would  seem  to  be  only 
necessary  to  state  what  alterations  or  additions  have  been 
made.  To  say  anything  in  commendation  of  the  book  itself 
appears  almost  gratuitous  ;  for  the  extensive  circulation  which 
it  now  enjoys  in  England,  and  the  mcreasing  demand  for  it  in 
this  country,  its  costliness  notwithstanding,  constitute  the  strong  • 
est  evidence  in  its  favour.  The  &ct  that  Ollendorff  has  been 
sought  afler  with  avidity,  whilst  many  other  Grammars  of  high 
merit  have  met  with  but  a  slow  and  cold  reception,  justifies  the 
inference  that,  as  a  book  of  instruction,  it  presents  facilities 
which  in  similar  works  were  either  entirely  wanting  or  but 
imperfectly  afforded. 

Even  the  excellent  and  highly  scientific  Grammar,  written 
for  the  use  of  Englishmen  by  the  genial  Becker  himself^  who 
by  his  OrgantSm,  his  Deutfd)e  SBortbtlbung,  and  subsequently 
by  his  !Deutfd)e  ©rammattf,  has  made  such  valuable  contribu* 
dons  to  the  Philosophy  of  Language,  and  has  almost  revolu* 
donized  the  terminology  of  Grammar  in  his  own  country,  haS| 
ii  the  space  of  fifteen  years,  not  even  undergone  a  second  edi- 
tk>n,  and  is  now  entirely  out  of  print.  Surely,  Becker  has  (Ib- 
served  a  better  fate  among  scholars  at  least  \ 
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The  succee$8  of  Ollendorff  is  imquestionably  due  to  hia 
method,  by  which  he  has  made  the  German,  heretofore  note 
rlcnisly  difficult  to  foreigners,  accessible  to  the  capacity  of  all^ 
young  or  old,  learned  or  unlearned.  Instead  of  pre-supposing 
a  familiarity  with  English  Grammar  in  the  pupiU  and  then 
presenting  a  synthetic  view  of  the  principles  of  the  ?anguagc^ 
h3  is  commonly  done,  he  begins  apparently  without  any  system, 
with  the  simplest  phrases,  from  which  he  deduces  the  ruleH, 
until  gradually  and  almost  imperceptibly  he  makes  the  pupil 
master  of  the  etymology  and  syntax  of  every  part  of  speech. 
The  rules  are,  as  it  wei3,  concealed  amid  the  multitude  of 
exercises  which  are  added  to  eacli  lesson,  and  which  serve  to 
fonify  the  learner  in  the  principes  he  has  already  acquired. 
Another  characteristic  feature  of  the  book,  and  one  in  which 
its  practical  merit  chiefly  consists  is,  that  the  examples  on 
which  the  rules  are  based,  and  those  which  are  intended  to 
illustrate  the  rules,  are  not  derived  from  the  German  Classics ; 
they  are  neither  the  ideal  language  of  Poetry,  nor  the  rigorous 
language  of  Science,  but  of  life, — short  sentences,  such  as  one 
would  be  most  likely  to  use  in  conversing  in  a  circle  of  friends, 
or  in  writing  a  letter. 

Special  prominence  is  given  from  the  beginning  to  the  end 
of  the  book  to  the  idioms  of  the  language,  as  it  were  the  Gef" 
moti  side  of  the  German — a  most  important  element  in  the 
acquisition  of  any  language.  In  the  beginning  of  the  book 
the  exercises  are  of  necessity  very  brief  and  simple,  and  the 
.Author,  according  to  his  own  confession  (page  351),  has  of- 
ten sacrificed  logical  accuracy  to  his  eagerness  for  thoroughly 
grounding  the  pupil  in  the  principles  of  inflection  and  construc- 
tion previously  laid  down.     As  the  pupil  advances  the  exe^ 


fnBes  become  longer  and  more  complicated.    The  same  phrases 

• 

are  «iilcn  repeated  and  thrown  into  new  combinations,  and 
constant  reference  is  made  to  previous  parts  of  the  work.  It 
L8  thus  that  OllendorflT  gradually  introduces  dX  once  the  ety* 
vi^'^iogy  and  syntax  of  German  Grammar.  H^s  method  is  so 
lucid,  that  no  one  can  go  through  with  the  exerc.'ses — provided 
he  be  guided  by  a  competent  master — without  ac(]uiring  such 
a  familiarity  with  the  principles  of  the  language,  and  such  a 
stock  of  words  and  idioms  as  will  enable  him  to  speak  and  to 
write  it  with  considerable  facility. 

The  book,  as  it  is  now  presented  to  the  public,  is  from  the 
t'rankfort  edition,  which,  in  accuracy  of  expression,  as  &r  as 
the  English  is  concerned,  in  the  wording  of  the  rules  as  well 
as  in  typographical  arrangement,  is  so  tar  su|>erior  to  the  Lon- 
don edition,  that  it  seems  to  be  the  work  of  a  different  author. 
So  striking  was  found  to  be  the  difference  between  the  two  edi- 
tions that  the  Editor,  who  at  first  was  not  in  possession  of  a 
German  copy,  and  had  already  put  into  the  hkuula  of  the  printer 
a  considerable  portion  of  the  London  copy  revised,  deemed  it 
afterwards  his  duty  to  recommence  the  stereotyping  of  the  book 
on  the  basis  of  the  German. 

The  Editor  has  ventured  to  make  such  alterations  as  he 
thought  would  give  addHional  value  to  the  book.  Instead  of 
devoting  two  lessons  to  a  mere  mechanical  explanation  of  Get- 
rnan  writing,  as  was  done  in  the  other  editions,  ho  simply  pre 
fixed  to  the  book,  on  one  page,  an  improved  form  of  the 
alphabet,  and  a  specimen  of  German  current  hand,  from  which 
die  learner  can  at  once  perceive  how  the  dilierenl  letters  are 
made  and  united  intowoi-ds.  The  orthography  <»f  the  German, 
which  in  8oine  cases  was  antiquated,  has  beeu  cou^o\rw^^  \ft 
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(he.  most  recent  and  best  authorities,  chiefly  (o  Heyse,  who9«! 
grammars  are  at  present,  perhaps,  more  extensively  used  in 
Germany  than  any  others.  In  some  instances,  where  perspi- 
cuity would  otherwise  have  suffered,  the  phraseology  of  njiea 
has  been  amended.  Wherever  the  English  was  crabbed  or  in- 
correct in  the  exercises  it  has  been  revised  and  altered.  Great 
care  has  been  taken  to  present  an  edition  free  &om  ty|>ographi« 
cal  errors,  which  often,  in  works  of  this  kind,  are  the  cause  of 
needless  and  most  discouraging  perplexity  to  beginners.  In 
this  connection  the  Editor  would  make  special  mention  ol 
Mr.  Edw.  Stohlmann,  con-ector  of  the  press,  whose  fidelity  is 
worthy  of  all  confidence  and  commendation. 

By  the  addition  of  the  Systematic  Outline,  the  Editoi 
has  had  a  twofold  object  in  view.  In  a  work  like  Ollendorff's, 
in  which  each  lesson  contains  a  variety  of  exercises,  which 
have  no  necessary  connection  with  each  other,  and  in  which 
the  different  parts  of  speech  are  not  systematically  classified, 
but  scattered  in  every  part  of  the  book,  a  comprehensive  index 
would  have  been  indispensable.  Without  it,  the  book  would 
have  been  useless  for  the  purposes  of  reference,  and  a  complete 
and  connected  view  of  the  laws  which  govern  the  inflection 
of  any  one  part  of  speecn  would  have  been  equally  impossible. 
It  seemed  to  him,  that  an  attempt  at  a  complete  index  to  the  mat- 
ter contained  in  the  book  would  be  a  difficult  task,  and  unsatis- 
fiictory  in  the  end.  He  has  therefore  subjoined,  as  a  substitute, 
an  outline  of  Grammar,  in  which  the  inflection  of  words  la 
treated  briefly,  but  yet  with  completeness,  and  where  the  learnei 
may  find  in  different  language  perhaps,  and  in  rigorously  sys- 
ift^nmtjo  connection,  the  principles  which  he  met  with  in  the 
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previouB  part  of  the  work,  besides  much  that  wiU  be  new  Ui 
biin. 

The  second  and  principal  object  of  making  such  large  addi 
tious  to  the  book  was  to  adapt  it  to  the  use  of  those  who  aim, 
not  at  a  practical  knowledge  of  the  language,  but  desire  it  fox 
scientific  or  literary  purposes  only.  As  persons  of  this  descrip- 
tion are  commonly  men  of  liberal  culture,  habituated  to  the 
terminology  of  Grammar,  and  the  study  of  language,  they  are 
generally  impatient  of  beginning  at  once  the  reading  of  some 
&vourite  author,  and  they  are  aware  too,  that  for  tkem  the 
shortest  road  to  reach  the  goal  is  to  master  at  once  the  elements 
of  Grammar.  As  the  Author  himself  has  had  considerable 
experience  in  guiding  such  to  a  knowledge  of  the  German,  he 
has  endeavoured  to  meet  their  wants  by  bringing  within  the 
compass  of  about  one  hundred  and  thirty  pages  a  concise  ana* 
lysis  of  the  different  parts  of  speech,  with  copious  paradigms  to 
fhe  declensions  and  conjugations.  Though  the  Outline  is  brie£ 
'  kt  will  be  found  that  the  inflection  of  the  declinable  parts  ol 
speech,  as  well  as  the  gender  of  substantives,  is  unfolded 
more  fully  than  in  Grammars  of  much  larger  size.  The 
materials  are  from  the  best  sources,  chiefly  from  the  works  oi 
Becker  and  Heyse.  Since  it  was  impossible  to  add  a  separate 
Syntax  without  greatly  mcreasing  the  bulk  of  the  book,  the  use 
and  government  Of  each  part  of  speech  has  been  briefly  point- 
ed out  in  connection  with  its  etymology. 

The  "  Table  of  Classification  of  the  Irregular  Verbs,"  and 
also  the  "  Government  of  Verbs,"  have,  afler  a  thorough  revi. 
sion  and  some  additions  to  the  list,  been  adopted  firorn  the  Lon> 
don  edition.  The  Author  regrets  that  the  limits  of  the  work 
would  not  admit  of  a  more  extended  Ireatmetil  o^  \>ftft  ^  k».t\ 
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CL£8.  A  clear  and  tLorough  analysis  of  the  Adverbs,  the  Pre* 
positions,  and  Conjunctions,  in  \vhich  the  Greek-like  power  oi 
the  German  chiefly  resides,  with  a  sufRcient  number  of  exam 
pies  to  make  it  intelligible,  has  never  yet  boen  given  to  the 
English  student.  It  is  believed,  however,  that  no  one  will 
suffer  any  practical  inconvenience  from  this  deficiency,  as  par- 
ticular attention  is  paid  to  the  use  of  the  particles  in  other 
parts  of  the  book. 

With  respect  to  his  ^  Systematic  Outline,"  the  Editor  would 
in  conclusion  say,  that  he  feels  confident  that  it  possesses  every 
desirable  condition  of  a  complete  introduction  to  the  reading  of 
the  German.  May  it  contribute  to  spread  the  study  of  a  lan- 
guage, which  in  richness  and  flexibility  is  the  acknowledged 
superior  of  all  its  modern  sisters — which  in  creations  of  Art 
and  in  works  of  Science  yields  precedence  to  none-— of  a 
language  which  contains  in  itself  the  germs  of  its  own  repro. 
duction,  and  of  an  endless  development — ^which  still  is,  as  ii 
ever  ha«  been,  r^^efonbert/ uudemtfd|^t  unb  nut  ft4^  fetber  gleid)!* 


G.  J.  A. 
Btptembtr%  1845. 


N'ew'York  Unwfenniyf  } 
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OLLENDORFF'S 


GERMAN    GRAMMAR. 


FIRST  LESSON.— (Krste  ttttim. 

OF  READING. 

In  German  every  letter  is  pronounced.  Hence  it  fot 
lows,  that  foreigners  are  able  to  read  the  language 
with  greater  facility:  reading  may  be  acquired  in  one 
lesson. 

PRINTED    LETTERS   OF   THE   GERMAN  ALPHABET. 

There  are  in  German,  as  in  English,  twenty-six  let- 
ters, of  which  we  give : 


The  Figures, 

The  Pronunciation, 

The  Pom 

A 

% 

^ 

OAPPFALS.            SMALL  LETTERS. 

• 

% 

?' 

ah, 

a. 

». 

i. 

bay, 

b. 

«, 

c. 

tsay. 

c, 

2>, 

>, 

day, 

d, 

e. 

e 

a. 

e, 

1' 

f/ 

ef. 

f, 

@ 

9^ 

gay. 

gf 

^, 

Y' 

hah, 

h, 

3/ 

V 

e. 

• 

1, 

3/ 

• 

yot. 

J' 

St, 

t, 

kah. 

k. 

«, 

I, 

el, 

1, 

9», 

m, 

em. 

in. 

% 

«f 

en, 

n. 

o. 

Of 

o. 

Of 

*  Iq  print,  the  Germans  have  but  one  capital  letter  for  the  vowel  i  and  tm 
•ant  J 


The  Figures^     The  Pronunciation^     l%e  Pcwet 


' N 

CAPITALS. 

SMAT.I.  LKITERS. 

% 

P, 

pay. 

£V 

fl/ 

koo. 

% 

t, 

err, 

®. 

f(«)/ 

ess, 

t. 

tay. 

u. 

«/ 

oo. 

»/ 

»/ 

fow, 

OB, 

»/ 

vay. 

«. 

J/ 

iks, 

?' 

!>/ 

ypsilon. 

3, 

if 

tset, 

t, 

V, 

w 

z. 


Most  of  the  German  letters  being  pronounced  as  in 
English,  we  shall  only  present  those  that  follow  a  dif- 
ferent pronunciation. 


TABLE  OP  THOSE  VOWELS  AND  DIPHTHONGS,  THE  PRONUNCIATION 
OF  WHICH  IS  NOT  THE  SAME  AS  IN  ENGLISH. 


Fignnu 

w 

0 
ft, 

ie/t 

tit 

tpf 


Name 

• 

ah— a, 

o-a, 

oo-a, 

e-a, 

a-e, 

ar-)rpsilon, 

ah— e, 

ah— a-oo, 

a-oo. 


Are 
pronoanced 
as: 


a, 

t- 

ie, 
I, 


In 

the  English 

words: 

made, 
bird,* 

field, 
I, 


oy,       boy,|| 


GermBn    Examples. 

aSater,  fathers. 

S6tt)e,  lion. 

©(ucf^happiness 

SEBiefe,  meadow. 

SEBeijfe,  manner. 

fepn,    to  be. 

^aifer,  emperor. 
i  SSdume,  trees. 
i  8eute,  people. 


*  The  English  word  bird  does  not  quite  answer  to  the  sound  of  this  Towel  j 
It  has  rather  the  sound  of  eu  in  the  French  words :  feu,  coeur,  Jleur,  jeuru^ 
pen. 

t  There  is  no  sound  corresponding  to  this  vowel  in  English,  and,  in  order  t« 
learn  it  well,  the  pupils  must  hear  it  pronounced ;  it  answers  to  the  sound  of  II 
Cn  the  French  words ;  but,  nd,  veriu. 

%  The  method  which  we  have  adopted,  of  placing  analA^us  sounds  to 
gether,  will  facilitate  to  learners  the  study  of  the  pronunciation.    There  are 
even  some  provinces  in  Germany,  where  &  and  5  are  both  pronounced  a ;  fi 
tnd  te,  e;  et  or  co,  eu  and  ftu,  /. 

II  We  have  only  been  able  to  indicate  the  sounds  cK  the  twt  diphthonip  Sv 


nfvns. 

Name         Are  pronounced 

la  the  Engltab 

Gennam    Examplw 

as. 

words  . 

Alt/ 

ah-oo,         ou, 

house, 

^U^,  house. 

«/ 

00,                      00, 

boot. 

QUtf      good. 

Of  the  simple  and  compound  consonants  the  follow 
ing  differ  in  their  pronunciation  from  the  English  coi^ 
mnants : 

S,  before  a,  o,  U/  before  a  consonant,  or  at  the  end 
of  a  syllable,  has  the  sound  of  k,  Ex.  Sato,  Cato : 
gonrob,  Conrad ;  @ur,  cure ;  Srebit,  credit ;  ©pectafel^ 
noise.  Before  the  other  vowels,  the  letter  c  is  pro- 
nounced like  ts.  Ex.  Sdfar,  Caesar  ;  ©cero,  Cicero ; 
Sere^,  Ceres. 

S^,  which  is  called  tsay-hah,  is  pronounced  like  A:; 
1.  when  at  the  beginning  of  a  word.  Ex.  Sl)or,  choir  ; 
Sf)ronif,  chronicle  ;  Sbrifl,  christian  ;  2.  when  followed 
by  f  or  ^.  Ex.  ^ftrf)fe,  box ;  SiSiad)^,  wax.  In  words 
derived  from  the  French,  it  preserves  the  French 
sound.  Ex.  (§I)arIatan,  quack.  This  consonant,  when 
preceded  by  a,  0,  U,  is  pronounced  from  the  throat. 
Ex.  95ad),  rivulet ;  ?od),  hole  ;  SSurf),  book  ;  @prarf)e, 
language.  Placed  any  where  else,  it  is  articulated 
with  a  less  guttural  sound.  Ex.  93ud)er,  books  ;  SSIed), 
iron  plate  ;  td),  I ;  ®eftd)t,  face. 

®,  at  the  beginning  of  a  syllable,  has  a  hard  sound, 
as  in  the  English  word  go.  Ex.  ®abe,  gift ;  ®ott,  God 
gatf  good  ;  ®iftf  poison.  When  at  the  end  of  a  syl- 
lable, it  has  a  medium  sound  between  those  of  the  gut- 
tural d)  and  f.  Ex.  XaQ^  day ;  mogltd),  possible ;  Ting, 
prudent ;  Sfjtg,  vinegar ;  ett)tg,  eternal.  In  words  bor- 
rowed from  the  French,  g  is  pronounced  as  in  French. 
Ex.  Soge,  box  (in  a  theatre)  ,  ®enie,  genius. 

and  eu  approximatively ;  tbeir  pronunciation  is  not  quite  the  same,  and  in  r» 
ier  to  become  familiar  with  them,  the  pupils  must  heat  their  master  pr« 
Booiice  them 


The  pronunciation  of  g  cannot  be  properly  acquired, 
unless  from  the  instructor's  own  lips ;  he  must  there- 
fore make  his  pupils  pronounce  the  following  words  • 

©age,  tradition.  SOluOigganger,  idler. 

Sa(g/  tallow.  SSgting,  pupil. 

iBcrg,  mountain.  ^ngft,  anguish. 

Swcrg,  dwarf.  Sariqc,  length, 

eaucjncn,  to  deny.  9}icngc,  quantity 

@io9,  victory.  '  ©cfang,  singing. 

Ja'bigfeit,  capacity.  ^tang,  sound. 

sOJcglicbfcit,  possibility.  Sling,  ring. 

^aof>,  maid-servant.  Sungfcau,  virgin. 

5Ra9t)c>  maid-servants.  Sunggcfell/  bachelor. 

The  letter  f)  is  aspirated  at  the  beginning  of  a  sylla- 
ble. Ex.  Jpant),  hand;  ipeft),  hero;  iput,  hat.  It  is 
mute  in  the  middle  and  at  the  end  of  a  syllable,  and 
then  it  lengthens  the  vowel  that  precedes  or  follows  it. 
Ex.  a5af)n,  road ;  ipo^n,  mockery ;  8ol^,  reward ;  lel)ren, 
to  teach  ;  Zijalet,  crown  (coin)  ;  Stltij^  cow ;  Xi)xant, 
tear  ;  tl)un,  to  do. 

3  (yot)  has  the  sound  of  y  in  the  English  word  t/ou 
Ex.  3<*9^/  chase:  349^'  hunter;  jeber,  each;  jle^t,  at 
present. 

D. 

D  is  alw  ays  followed  by  il,  and  in  combination  with 
that  letter  pronounced  like  kv  in  English.  Ex.  Oxud, 
torment  ;  Duelte,  source. 

®,  when  initial,  has  the  pronunciation  of  z  in  Eng- 
lish.    Ex.  ©amc,  seed  ;  ©cele,  soul. 

@d)^ 

©d^  is  pronounced  like  sh  in  English.  Ex  @d)af^ 
iheep ;  ®d)ift>,  shield. 

©J. 

0  is  pronoimced  like  ss  in  English      Ex.  §a^,  hatred 


tteif  ^  white.     This  double  consonant  is  compounded  of 
f  and  i,  and  is  called  ess-tset 

1i  is  compounded  of  t  and  }^  and  has  the  sound  of 
these  two  consonants  combined.     Ex.  ^d^ai^^  treasure 
fMil,  finery. 

S  is  sounded  like  /.     Ex.  Sater.  father ;  Sortttitnb^ 
tutor ;  38oIf,  people. 

SB. 

98  is  pronounced  like  an  English  v  and  not  like  w 
Ex.  SBalb,  forest ;  2Biefe,  meadow. 

3  has  the  pronunciation  of  ts.     Ex.  3^^^,  tooth ;  3^ ft, 
lent. 


EXPLANATION    OF    SOME    SIGNS    USED    IN    THIS    BOOK. 

Expressions  which  vary  either  in  their  construct!  mi 
Dr  idiom  from  the  English  are  marked  thus :  f. 
A  hand  (BV*)  denotes  a  rule  of  syntax  or  construction. 


SECOND  LESSON— Zweite  Ceclion.* 


Masculine. 

Neuter 

Nominative,         the. 

NOM. 

ber. 

ba^. 

Genitive,        of  the. 

Gen. 

be^. 

be^. 

Dative,           to  the. 

Dat. 

bem. 

bem. 

Accusative,         the. 

Ace. 

ben. 

ba^. 

♦  To  Instructors. — Each  lesson  should  be  dictated  to  the  piipih,  whc 
should  pronounce  each  word  as  soon  as  dictated.  The  instructor  should  also 
exercise  his  pupils  by  putting  the  questions  to  thcni  in  various  ways  Eaca 
'.esson,  except  the  second,  Includes  three  operation.s  :  the  teacher,  in  the  firs! 
(dace,  looks  over  the  exercises  of  the  most  attentive  of  his  pupils,  putting  ii 
them  the  questions  contained  in  the  printed  exerciiies  ;  lie  then  dictates 
io  them  the  next  lesson  ;  and  lastly  puts  fresh  questions  to  them  on  all  the 
preceding  lessons.  The  teacher  may  divide  one  lesson  into  two,  or  two  into 
three,  or  even  make  two  into  one.  accordinic  to  the  decree  of  inteUiKenct  at 
his  ptt'tUs 


6 


Have  you  t 

iTes,  Sir,  T  have. 

Have  you  the  hat  1 

Yes,  Sir,  1  have  the  hat. 
The  ribbon, 
the  salt, 
the  table, 
the  sugar, 
the  paper, 


So,  nicin  ^etf,  t*  f^U. 

^abcn  ®ie  t>cn  |)Ut  ? 

3a,  nicin  ^crr,  id)  bob*  ben  ^al 

bag  ©onl) ; 

t)cn  Sifd) ; 
ben  Bucfcr ; 
bog  5^apicr. 


Obs.    The  Germans  begin  all  substantives  with 
capital  letter. 


NoM. 
Gen. 
Dat. 
Ace. 


my. 
of  my. 
to  my. 

my. 


NoM. 

Gen. 
Dat. 
Ace. 


your, 
of  your, 
to  your. 

your. 

Have  you  my  hat  1 
Yes,  Sir,  1  have  your  hat. 
Have  you  my  ribbon  ? 
i.  have  your  ribbon. 


Masculine. 

Neuter 

NoM. 

mein. 

mein. 

Gen. 

meine^. 

meine^. 

Dat. 

meinem. 

tttemem. 

Ace. 

mcinen. 

mein. 

ke  mm 

.     Example : 

Masculine. 

Neuter. 

NoM. 

Sbr. 

■3hr.« 

Gen. 

Sbre^. 

3bre^- 

Dat. 

Sbtem. 

3t)rem. 

Ace. 

Sbren. 

3l>r. 

^abcn  @ic  nictncn  ^ut  ? 

^a,  nicin  .^crr,  id)  f)abc  Sbren  ^rxt 

Jbobcn  @ic  uicin  ©cinb  ? 

Sd)  t)abc  3br  JBanb. 


EXERCISE    1. 

He  ve  you  the  salt  1  -Yes,  Sir,  I  have  the  salt. — Have  you  yoM 
salt  V  -I  have  my  salt — Have  you  the  table  1 — I  have  the  table.— 
Have  you  my  table? — 1  have  your  table. — Have  you  the  sncrart— 
1  have  the  sugar. — Have  you  your  sugar  ? — 1  have  my  sugar,— 
Have  you  the  paper? — 1  have  the  paper. — Have  you  my  paper!— 
I  hovc.  your  paper.f 


*  3^T  with  a  small  lettei  signifies  theii\  and  has  thf  same  declension  M 
^\fX,  wmr. 

j  Pupils  desirous  of  making  rapid  progress,  may  compose  a  great  many 
phrases  in  addition  to  those  w^e  have  given  them  in  the  exercises  ;  but  they 
must  pronounce  them  aloud,  as  they  write  them.  They  should  also  make 
leparate  lists  of  such  substantives,  adjectives,  pronouns  and  verbs,  as  thev 
meet  with  in  the  course  of  the  lessons,  in  order  to  be  able  to  find  those  wonu 
nore  easily,  when  they  have  occasion  to  refer  to  them  in  writing  their  lessoci 


THIRD  LESSON.— DritU  ttcAon. 


fBe((^/  which^  has  the  same  declension  as  ben 


Which. 


Masc.  Neat. 

NoM.        tt>eld)er.    wddn^^ 
Ace.         tt>eld)en.    tt>el(M» 


DM:l£NSION     of    an    adjective    preceded     by     the    lEFINin 
ARTICLE,  OR  A  WORD  WmCH  HAS  THE   SAME  TERMINATION.* 


NoM.  the  good. 

Gen.  of  the  good. 

Dat.  to  the  good. 

Ace.  the  good. 


Masc. 

NoM.  ber  gutt. 
Gen.  be^  guteii. 
Dat.  bem  guten. 
Ace.  ben  gutm« 


Neuu 

ba^  gate, 
be^  guten. 
bem  guten, 
ba^  gute. 


Observation,     Adjectives  vary  in   their   declensior 
when  preceded  by :  mein,  my  ;  5^^/  your ;  or  by  one  ol 
the  following  words :  em,  a ;  fetn,  no,  none ;  bein,  thy 
|em,  his ;  i!)r,  her ;  unfer,  our ;  @uer,  your.     Example : 


NoM. 
Gen. 
Dat. 
Ace. 


my  good, 
of  my  good, 
to  my  good. 

n)y  good. 


Maao.  *      Neat. 

N.  mein  guter.  mem      guted. 

G.  meine^  guten.  meine^   guten. 

D.  meinem  guten.  meinem  gnren. 

A.  meinen  guten.  mein      gute^. 


Good, 

bad, 

beautiful  or  fir^, 

^eat,  big  or  large, 
Have  you  the  good  sugars 
Yes,  Sh,  I  have  the  good  sugar 

Have  you  the  fine  ribbon  1 
I  have  the  fine  ribbon. 
Wliich  hat  have  you  1 
I  have  my  ugly  hat. 
Which  "-iboon  have  you  1 
I  have  vour  fine  ribbon. 


fd)(cd)t ; 

fd)cn ; 

b59Ud) ; 

C|rc9. 

^oh*n  ®ie  ben  guten  Surfer  ? 

^a,  metn  4bert,  id)  babe  ben  gutia 

3urfer. 
S)cihQn  ©ic  ba5  fd)onc  IBanb  ? 
Sd)  babe  ba^  fd)(ine  JPonb. 
5Bdchcn  4^ut  bnben  ®ie  ? 
^&i  babe  meinen  b(!i9ltd)en  ^nt 
2?e!d)e^  SBanD  bJiben  ©ie? 
3d)  babe  3br  fd)8ne«  JBanb. 


4      <fct.  thu .  iener,  that,  kc 


■XBllCISB   3. 

Ha /e  you  the  fine  hat  1 — Yes,  Sir,  I  ha-ve  He  fine  hat. — H-.ive 
you  my  bad  hati — I  have  your  bad  hat. — Ha\e  you  the  bad  salt  ?— 
1  have  tlie  bad  salt. — Have  you  your  good  saltl — I  have  my  ^ood 
sal;. — Which  salt  have  you  1 — I  have  your  good  salt. — Which  su- 
gar have  you  1 — I  have  my  good  sugar. — Ha\e  you  my  good  siv 
|dr? — I  have  your  good  sugar.— Which  table  have  you  ?— I  have 
*ho  fine  table. — Have  you  my  fine  table] — I  have  your  fine  table.— 
A^hich  paper  have  you  1 — I  have  the  bad  paper. — Have  you  'ii) 
agly  paper  1 — I  have  your  ugly  paper. — Which  bad  hat  have  you  * 
—I  have  my  bad  hat. — Which  fine  ribbon  have  you  ? — I  have  your 
fine  ribbon. 


FOURTH  LESSON.— biem  £ection. 


Not. 

]  have  not. 

No,  Sir. 

Have  you  the  table  1 

No,  Sir,  1  have  it  not. 

Have  you  the  paper  1 

No,  Sir,  I  have  it  not. 


The  stone, 
the  cloth, 
the  wood, 
the  leather, 
the  lead, 
the  gold, 


It.    i 


Maac. 

Neut 

NOM. 

er. 

e^« 

Ace. 

i\)n. 

e^. 

iRid)t. 

3d)  fjflbe  n  t  d)  t . 
S^cin,  uictn  |)err. 
Jbobcn  (Sic  ben  Sifcb  ? 
S^ein,  nicin  ^crr,  tch  bnbc  tbn  n  I  d)  I 
^abcn  ©ic  Daf  ^^apicr  ? 
9{ctn,    nictn    ^<xx,   id)    f)a&e    d 
ntd)t. 

bcr  ©tcin  ; 
ba^  Sud) ; 
ba^  ^el) ; 
bag  Ccbcr ; 
Ui  JBlci ; 
bag  ®e(b. 


Obs.     The  terminations  en  and  em  are  ased  to  foifa 
adjecfives  and  denote  the  materials  of  anything. 


Of. 
golden  or  of  gold, 
leaden  —  of  lead, 
stone    —  of  stone, 
pretty, 

Have  you  the  paper  hat  1 
\  have  it  not. 


DOn; 

getben ; 
Steicrn  ; 
fli'tncrn ; 
t)ilO|'d)  (artig). 

;&abcn  ©ic  ben  paptercnen  ^ut  1 
°W>bnbe  ibn  nid)t. 


Tlie  wooden  table, 
the  horse  of  stone, 
the  coat, 
the  horse, 
the  dog, 
the  shoe, 
the  thread, 
the  stocking, 
the  candlestick, 
the  golden  ribbon^ 


^en  f)5lgemen  Stf(^ ; 
ba^  flctnernc  g)ferfe ; 
ben  SRecf  (ba^  ^lcit>) ; 
baf  5)fcrb ; 
ben  ^unt) ; 
ben  ©d)u!) ; 
ben  ^atcn ; 
ben  ©trunipf ; 
ben  8eud)ter ; 
bo^  gctbene  SBonb. 


EXERCISE    3. 

Have  you  the  wooden  table  1 — No,  Sir,  I  have  it  not. — "Yl  jiick 
/able  have  youl — ^I  have  the  stone  table. — Have  you  my  golden 
randlestick  ? — I  have  it  not. — Which  stocking  have  you  1 — I  have 
the  thread  (fabcn)  stocking. — Have  you  my  thread  stocking  1—* 
nave  not  your  thread  stocking. — Which  coat  have  you  1 — I  have 
my  cloth  (tud)cn)  coat. — Which  horse  have  you  1 — I  have  the  wood- 
en horse. — Have  you  my  leathern  shoe  1 — I  have  it  not. — Have 
you  the  leaden  horse? — I  have  it  not. — Have  you  your  good 
wooden  horse  ? — I  have  it  not. — Which  wo6d  have  you  1 — I  have 
your  good  wood. — Have  you  my  good  gold  ? — I  have  it  not.-^ 
Which  gold  have  you  ^ — ^I  have  the  good  gold. — Which  stone  have 
you  1 — I  have  your  fine  stone. — Which  ribbon  have  you  1 — I  have 
your  golden  ribbon. — Have  you  my  fine  dogt — 1  have  it. — Have 
you  my  ugly  horse  t — I  have  it  not. 


FIFTH  LESSON.— iFftixfte  ftertion. 


The  chest,  the  trunk, 
the  button, 
the  money. 

Anything^  somethings 
Not  anytkingt  nothing. 

Have  you  anything  1 

I  have  nothing. 
The  cheese, 
the  old  bread, 
the  pretty  dog, 
the  silver  (metal), 
the  silver  ribbon, 

4n  you  hungry  ? 


ben  .tt  offer ; 
ben  ^nepf ; 
ba^  (3dt>. 

(Stmag. 
9lid)t^. 

JpaUn  &H  etxoa^  t 

3d)  f)abe  nt(^t& 

ben  ^&fe ; 

bo^  otte  SBrob ; 

ben  orttgen  (t)i^6fc^en)  ^unb  i 

ba^  @i(ber ; 

ba$  filOerne  S3anb 

C  @tnb  ®te  ^ungttg  ? 
1 1  ^"bm  @ie  ^unp*t?* 


*  Aj  ID  French :  aveai^vous  faim  7 
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1  am  hungry. 
Aje  you  thirsty  1 

am  thirsty. 

Are  you  sleepy  ? 
{  am  sleepy. 
Are  you  tired  ? 
1  am  not  tired. 


Oj  tie  (genitive)/ 


C  3d)  Oin  bungrig. 
c  t  .3*  ^^^^  hunger* 
C  ©int)  ©je  bur jiig  ? 
1 1  |)abcn  ©i<  2)ur|l  »* 

S3d)  bin  Durftig. 
t  3d)  babe  2)urjl 

<Sinb  (Sic  fd)l&fcrtg  ? 
3d)  bin  fd)(a'feng» 
^inb  @tc  mdbe  ? 
3d)  bin  nid)t  mftbe. 


Masc, 
NeuL 


bf^. 


Ofo.    'Nouns  of  the  masculine  and  neuter  gendei 
<^ake  ^  or  e^  in  the  genitive  case  singular. 

The  tailor's,  or  of  the  tailor,         be^  ©d)neibcr^ ; 
the  dog's,  or  of  the  dog,  Oc^  punbe^  ; 

the  baker's,  or  of  the*baker,  bc^  iBfidctg  ; 

the  neighbour's,  or  of  the  neigh-  bc^  9iQc^bQC^  ; 

hour, 
of  the  salt,  bes  @a(ge^. 


The  baker's  dog. 
The  tailor's  coat. 


C  ber  Jbunb  be^  ©iScfert, 
C  bc^  aSacfcr^  ^unb. 

C  ber  JHocf  bc^  @d)neibec^^ 
t  be^  ©d)ncibcr^  $Kodf.t 


EXERCISE    4. 

Have  you  the  leathern  trunk  1 — ^I  have  not  the  leathern  trunk.- 
Have  you  my  pretty  trunk  1 — I  •  have  not  your  pretty  trunk.— • 
Which  trunk*  have  you  1 — I  have  the  wooden  trunk. — Have  you 
my  old  button  ? — 1  have  it  not. — Which  money  have  you  ? — 1  have 
the  good  money. — Which  cheese  have  you  1 — 1  have  liie  old  cheese. 
— Have  you  anything  1 — I  have  something. — Have  you  my  large 
dog  1 — I  have  it  not. — Have  you  your  good  gold  ? — I  have  it.— 
Which  dog  have  you  1 — I  have  the  tailor's  dog. — Have  you  the 
neighbour's  large  dog  1 — '\  have  it  not. — Have  you  the  dog's  golden 
ribbon  1 — No,  Sir,  I  have  it  not. — Which  coat  have  you  ? — \  have 
the  tailor's  good  coat. — Have  you  the  neighbour's  good  bread  ?— 
I  have  it  not. — Have  you  my  tailor's  ffolden  ribbon '? — I  have  it.— 
Have  you  my  pretty  dog's  ribbon  ? — 1  have  it  not. — Have  you  the 
food  baker's  good  horse  % — 1  have  i* , — Have  you  the  good  tailor's 

•  As  in  French:  avez-^c<nis  soifl 

\  The  first  o/  these  ^ifo  exi»ressions  is  more  usual,  the  Utter  is  {Nrefems^ 
•  ;H>etij 


u 

bone! — ^I  have  it  not. — Are  jovl  hungry! — I  am  hang  (jr.- -An 
f on  sleepy  1 — I  am  not  sleepy. — Which  candlestick  have  tom  !— * 
have  the  golden  candlestick  of  my  good  baker. 


SIXTH  LESSON.— Beciiste  Union. 

Anything  or  something  good,  @tn>o^  ®utc& 

Nothing  or  not  anything  bad.  ^\&iii  @(^(ed)te^ 

Have  you  anything  good  1  ^aben  ©ie  etmog  <§^ute^  ? 

[  have  nothing  bad.  3ci)  ^ofyt  ntd)td  ^c^lec^te^ 

What  ?  SB  Q  g  ? 

What  have  you  1  JH^a^  ^oben  ®ie  ? 

What  have  you  good  1  ®06  babcn  @ic  ®utc5? 

I  have  the  good  bread.  3ci)  b^^be  ^a^  gate  liBroIX 

T%ai  or  iAe  one. 


Masc.       ben* 
iVeu^.         ba^« 


rhe  neighbour's,  or  that  of  the    ten  beg  S^ad^bar^ 

neighbour, 
rhe  tailor's,  or  that  of  the  tailor,  tag  teg  ©c^neitetrg. 

Or.  £)tet» 

The  book,  tog  93ud). 

Have  you  my  book  or  that  of  the  ^abcn  @te  mein  S3U(I^  otec  (a<  bd 

neighbour?  0?Qcl^barg? 

[  have  that  of  the  neighbour.       3d)  b^bc  tag  teg  9?ac^barg. 
Have     Tou    your    hat   or    the  ^aben  ©ic  3()'^cn  ^ut  otet  ben  be< 

baker^i  1  SB&cferg  ? 

EXERCISE   5. 

Have  you  my  book  % — I  have  it  not. — Which  book  have  you  I— 
i  have  my  good  book. — Have  you  anything  ugly  1 — I  have  nothing 
ugly. — I  have  something  pretty. — Which  table  have  you  1 — I  have 
the  baker's.— Have  you  the  baker's  dog  or  the  neighbour  s  1 — I 
have  the  neighbour's. — What  have  you  1 — I  have  nothing. — Fla'e 
for  the  good  or  bad  sugar  1 — I  have  the  good. — Have  you  tho 
neighbour's  good'  or  bad  horse  1 — I  have  the  good  (one*). — Have 
you  the  golden  or  the  silver  candlestick  1 — I  have  the  silver  can* 
dlestick. — Have  you  my  neighbour's  paper  or  that  of  my  tailor  1 — - 
I  have  that  of  your  tailor. — Are  you  hungry  or  thirsty  1 — I  am 
hungry. — Are  you  sleepy  or  tired  1 — 1  am  tired. — What  have  you 

*  WamIv  in  the  exereiaes  hetw^eu  parentheses^  are  not  U  V>e  \T%.tuA»iu«6> 
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pretty?— I  have  nothing  pretty. — Have  you  the  leather  shoe t-* I 
nave  it  not. 


SEVENTH  LESSON.— Biebente  Cectiott. 

Have  yo"  my  coat  or  the  tailor's  ?  ^oben  ©ie  nictnen  SRccf  oter  l>en  M 

©d)nctt>cr^  ? 
I  have  yours.  Sci)  ^aOe  ben  S^n^Qcn. 

•  Madcaline.  Neater 

j^.  (  N.  ber  tneinige.    ba^  tneinige 

me.  I  ^  jj^^  tttetntgen  ba^  metntge, 

jottr*.  ^  ^  j^^^  2»)rigen-  ba^  3»)ri8e* 

Absolute  possessive  pronouns,  as :  bcr  nteintgc,  mine  • 
ber  Sl^rigc,  yours ;  bcr  fetnige,  his,  &c.,  are  declined  like 
adjectives  preceded  by  the  definite  article.  (See  Les- 
son III.) 

Obs.     When  the  conjunctive  possessive  pronouns 
mein,  my ;  3l?r,  your ;  fcin,  his,  &c.,  are  used  for  the 
absolute  possessive  pronouns :  ber  meintge,  mine ;  bet 
*lll)rige,  yours,  &c.,  they  terminate  in  the  masculine  in 
tt  and  in  the  neuter  in  e^* — Ex. : 

« 

Is  this  youf  hat  ?  3|t  bo^  ^l)t  |)Ut 

No,  Sir,  it  is  not  mine,  but  yours.  9{etn,  mem  ^err,  ei  if!  tdd^X  metnet 

fonbern  S^rer. 
is  this  my  book  1  3ft  bag  mein  Sud^  ? 

No,  it  is  not  yours,  but  mine.      Stetn^  eg  ifl  ntc^t  S^tti,  \cxitttu 

metneg. 

The  man  C  ber  sOTonn  (vir)  ; 

cue  man,  ^  ^^  ^^^^^  ^^^^^  ^^^  y^^^^y . 

the  stick,  ber  ©tccf ; 

my  brother,  mein  JBruber ; 

the  shoemaker,  ber  @d)U^ma(^er ;  ' 

.     the  merchant,  ber  ^aufmann ; 

the  friend,  ber  Jreunb. 
Hare  you  th^  merchant's  stick     .^aben  Sie  ben  ©tcdC  beg  ^anff 
or  y  jurs  1  monng  obcr  ben  Sbngen  ? 

Neither.  SB  e  b  e  t 

Nor.  91  0  d)» 

f  have  neither  tae  merchant's      Scft  6a6e  meber  ben  @t6ct  beg  jtonfi 
«/A9lr  SO'  "T^isc  uumng  ncd^  ben  meintgetu 
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r  «n  neither  hungry  nor  thirsty.  {  fj  SX^^^SV^fS^^ 

EXERCISE    6. 

Have  you  your  cloth  or  mine  1 — I  have  neither  yours  nor  mine. 
—I  have  neither  my  bread  nor  the  tailor's. — Have  you  ray  stick  o» 
yours  1 — 1  have  mine. — Have  you  the  shoemaker's  shoe  or  tho 
merchant's  1 — ^I  have  neither  the  shoemaker's  nor  the  merchant's 
— Have  you  my  brother's  coat  1 — I  have  it  not. — Which  paper 
nave  you  1 — I  have  your  friend's. — Have  you  my  door  or  my 
friend's  1 — I  have  your  friend's. — Have  you  my  thread  stocking  or 
my  brother's] — l.have  neither  yours  nor  your  brother's. — Have 
you  my  good  baker's  good  bread  or  that  of  my  friend  1 — 1  have 
neither  your  good  baker's  nor  that  of  your  friend. — WWch  bread 
have  you  1 — 3 "have  mine. — Which  ribbon  have  you  1 — I  have 
yours. — Have  you  the  good  or  the  bad  cheese  1 — 1  have  neither 
the  good  nor  the  bad. — Have  you  anything? — I  have  nothing. — 
Have  you  my  pretty  or  my  ugly  dog  1 — I  have  neither  your  pretty 
nor  your  ugly  dog. — Have  you  my  friend's  stick  ? — I  have  it  not. 
— Are  you  sleepy  or  hungry  1 — I  am  neither  sleepy  nor  hungry. — 
Have  you  the  good  or  the  bad  salt  1 — I  have  neither  the  good  nor 
the  bad. — Have  you  my  horse  or  the  man's  1 — 1  have  neither  youn» 
nor  the  man's. — What  have  you  1 — 1  have  nothing  fine. — Are  you 
tired  1 — I  am  not  tired. 


EIGHTH  LESSON,— !3lcl)te  ttttion 

The  cork,  ber  9)frcpf  (^fropfcn) ; 

the  corkscrew,  ber  g)fropfttci)cr  (^prcpfcn5ic!)er) , 

the  umbrella,  t)cr  ^ccicnfd)trm ; 

the  hoy,  ber  ^nabc  (gen.  n). 

Obs,  Masculine  substantives  ending  in  e,  take  n 
in  the  genitive  case  singular,  and  keep  this  termina- 
tion in  all  the  cases  of  the  singular  and  plural. 

The  Frenchman,  bcr  Jran^ofe  (gen.  n) ; 

the  carpenter,  tex  3immermann ; 

the  hammer,  tcr  jammer ; 

the  iron,  ba^  @tfen ; 

iron  or  of  iron,  cifecn  (adjective) ; 

the  nail,  bet  Stage! ; 

Uie  pencil.  ber  SUiftift  \ 
2 


the  thimble 
the  coffee, 
the  honey, 
the  biscuit  j 

Havel? 

You  have. 
What  have  I  ? 
iovL  have  the  carpentered  ham- 
mer. 

Have  I  the  nail  1 
You  have  it. 
Have  I  the  bread  ? 
You  have  it. 
I  am  right. 
I  am  wrong. 
Am  I  right? 
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bet  Stnget?)Ut ; 
ber  ^of^e ; 
bcr  ^ontg ; 
ter  Swiebacf. 

Jpai}c  tdf)  ? 

©ic  !)fl^«n. 

S&a^f)a6et4? 

®te  f)al)en  ten  jammer  M  3tmm(»> 

mann^. 
JoaOe  icft  ten  S'Joqct  ? 
©ic  l)ai>m  :!)n. 
^Qbc  id)  tag  95rot  ? 
@tc  boben  eg. 
t  3d)  babe  «Red>L 
t  3d)  babe  Unred)t. 
t  |>abe  t*  JRecbt  ? 


EXERCISE    7.- 

1  have  neither  the  baker's  dog  nor  that  of  my  friend. — ^Are  you 
sleepy  1 — 1  am  not  sleepy. — ^I  am  hungry. — You  are  not  hungry.-— 
Have  I  the  cork  ? — No,  Sir,  you  have  it  not. — Have  I  the  carpen- 
ter's wood  ? — You  have  it  not. — Have  1  the  Frenchman's  good  um- 
brella 1 — You  have  it. — Have  I  the  carpenter's  iron  nail  or  yours  1 
— You.  have  mine. — You  have  neither  the  carpenter's  nor  mine.— 
Which  pencil  have  1 1 — You  have  that  of  the  Frenchman. — Have 
I  your  thimb!e  or  that  of  the  tailor? — You  have  neither  mine  nor 
that  of  the  tailor. — Which  umbrella  have  1 1 — You  have  my  good 
umbrella. — Have  I  the  Frenchman's  good  honey  1 — You  have  it 
not. — Which  biscuit  have  II — You  have  that  of  my  good  neigh- 
bour.— Have  you  my  coffee  or  that  of  my  boy  1 — I  have  that  of 
your  good  boy. — Have  you  your  cork  or  mine  1 — I  have  neither 
yours  nor  mine. — What  have  you  1 — I  have  my  good  brother's  good 
pencil. — Am  I  right? — You  are  right. — Am  I  wrong? — You  are 
not  wrong. — Am  I  right  or  wrong? — You  are  neither  right  noi 
wrong. — You  are  hungry. — You  are  not  sleepy. — You  are  neither 
nungry  nor  thirsty. — You  have  neither  the  good  coflfee  nor  the  good 
■ugar. — ^What  have  I  ?— You  have  nothing. 


NINTH  LESSON.— jRietmte  Zttiion. 

•^ave  i  Jhe  iron  or  the  golden  ^obe  id)  ten  eifcrnen  oter  ten  gctte* 

nail  ?  nen  Sflaget  ? 

YovL  have  neither  the  iron  nor  @ie  baben  weter  ten  eifernen  nod| 

the  golden  nail  -  ten  goltenen  9{age(. 
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The  sheep, 

the  ram, 

the  chicken  (the  hen), 

the  ship, 

the  hag  (the  sack), 

the  young  man, 

the  youth, 

Who  J 
Who  has  ? 

H'hc  has  the  trunk? 
The  man  has  the  trunk. 
The  man  has  not  the  trunk. 
Who  has  it? 
The  young  man  has  it. 
The  young  man  has  it  not. 

He  has. 

He  has  the  knife. 

He  has  not  the  knife. 

He  has  it. 

Has  the  man  1 

Has  the  painter  ? 

Has  the  friend  ! 

Has   the  boy   the  carpenter's 

hammer  ? 
He  has  it. 
Has  the  youth  it  ? 
Is  he  thirsty  1 
He  is  thirsty. 
Is  he  tired  ? 
He  is  not  tired. 


t>Q^  ©d)af ; 

t)er  ^animeC  (tcr  ®c^(lp^; ; 

ba^  Jbu()n  ; 

t>ai  ©cbtjf ; 

bcr  (Sort; 

ber  jungc  StRcnfcft  (gen.  en)  9 

ber  Sungltng. 

80Ber1 

aOBcr  f)att 

8Bcr  batben  Jloffct? 

jDcr  5WQnn  bat  ben  ^ctfer. 

iDer  ^ann  f)ot  ben  ^o^er  n  t  i^  t 

JBiT  bat  ibn  ? 

>Dcr  junge  ^enfd)  bot  ibn. 

iDcr  iunge  9)2enfcb  ^at  t^n  n  t  cb  t 

©r  f)Qt. 

@r  bat  ba^  sOTcffer. 

6r  bat  bo^  3Ke|ycr  n  i  cb  t . 

©r  bat  c^. 

^at  ber  SWann  ? 

^at  ber  so^aler  ? 

^at  ber  Jreunb  ? 

^ot  ber  ^nabe  ben   |>ammer  bei 

Btmniermann^  ? 
@r  bat  ibn. 

^nt  ibn  ber  Sfinating  ? 
Sfl  cr  burfjtg  1  (Jbat  er  2)ur|l  ?) 
@r  if!  burfltg.  ((gr  ^at  jDurjl.) 
Sfl  cr  nittbe  ? 
@r  t|l  n  t  cb  t  mtfbe. 


EXERCISES.   8. 

Is  he  thirsty  or  hungry  ? — He  is  neither  thirsty  nor  hungry. — 
Has  the  friend  my  hati — He  has  it. — He  has  it  not. — Who  has 
my  sheep  ? — Your  friend  has  it. — Who  has  my  large  sack  1 — The 
baker  has  it. — Has  the  youth  my  book  1 — He  has  it  not. — What  has 
he  1 — He  has  nothing. — Has  he  the  hammer  or  the  nail  1 — He  has 
neither  the  hammer  nor  the  nail. — Has  he  my  umbrella  or  my 
Slick  1 — He  has  neither  your  umbrella  nor  your  stick. — Has  he  my 
coffee  or  my  sugar  ? — He  has  neither  your  coffee  nor  your  sugar , 
be  has  your  honey. — Has  he  my  brother's  biscuit  or  that  of  the 
Frenchman  1 — He  has  neither  your  brother's  nor  that  of  the  French- 
man ;  he  has  that  of  the  good  boy. — Which  ship  has  he  1— He  bM 
ny  good  ship. — Has  he  the  old  sheep  or  the  ram  ? 

9. 

Has  the  ycung  man  my  knife  or  that  of  the  painter  \ — H^  w^v 
■either  yours  nor  tha^  of  the  painter. — Who  \\^&  m.^  \)xoX^«t^%  ^xiib 
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loal — Your  friend  hats  it. — What  has  my  friend? — He  has  (h« 
baker's  good  bread. — He  has  the  good  neighbour's  good  chicken.— 
What  have  you  1 — I  have  nothing. — Have  you  my  bag  or  yours  1— 
f  have  that  of  your  friend. — Have  I  your  good  knife  f — You  have 
it. — You  have  it  not. — H^s  the  youth  it  (|)Qt  e^)  1 — He  has  it  not. 
— What  has  hel — He  has  something  good. — He  has  nothing  bad. 
—Has  he  anything? — He  has  nothing. — Is  he  sleepy  ? — He  is  not 
sleepy. — He  is  hungry. — Who  is  hungry  1 — The  young  man  is 
hungry. — Your  friend  is  hungry. — Your  brother's  boy  is  hungry,— 
My  shoemaker's  brother  is  hungry. — My  good  tailor's  boy  in 
thirsty. — Which  man  has  my  book  1 — ^The  big  (grop)  man  has  it.— 
Which  man  has  my  horse  1 — Your  friend  has  it. — He  has  your 
good  cheese. — Has  he  it  1 — Yes,  Sir,  he  has  it. 


TENTH  LESSON.— Zeljitte  Uttion. 

The  peasant,  bcr  ©ouer  (gen.  n) ; 

the  ox,  bcr  £)d)fe ; 

the  cook,  t)er  .Red) ; 

the  bird,  t)er  SSoget. 

Masc.  Neat. 

TT'  S  NoM.      fein,        fein* 

^*^'  i  Ace.       femcit,     fein- 

Obs.  A.    The  conjunctive  possessive  pronoun  fein  is 
declined  like  mtkl  and  3^r*     (See  Lessons  11.  and  III.) 

The  servant,  ber  ©cMcnte  ; 

the  broom,  ber  )i8efen. 

Has  the  servant  his  broom  ?  Jpat  t)er  S3ettcnte  fetncn  f8e\m  ? 

His  eye,  fein  Tixm ; 

his  foot,  fetnen  5"P » 

his  rice,  feinen  9let«. 
Has  the  cook  his  chicken  or    Jpat  bet  ^0((  fein  ^u^n  otet  ta^  bej 

that  of  the  peasant  ?  S3auern  ? 

He  has  his  own.  @r  f)at  hai  fetntge. 

Masc.  Neat. 

His  or  his  own  (absolute      (  N.  ber  fetnige.    ta€  feinfge, 
possessive  pronoun).         |  A.  ben  fetnigen*  ba^  feinige* 

Abs  the  servant  his  trunk  or    ^ot  ber  SBebtente  fetnen  ,$tofetr  obet 

mine  ?  ben  meinijen  ? 

He  has  his  own.  (St  f)at  ben  fetntgen. 

Have  you  your  shoe  oi  his  1         paben  ®te  3^ren  @d)u^  ober  tes 

fcinigen  ? 
i  have  his.  3^  l)aU  ben  fetniaen. 
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Someooay  or  anybody^  same 
one  or  any  one  (indefi- 
nite pronoun). 

Ras  anybody  my  hat  ? 

Somebody  has  it. 

Who  has  my  stick  ? 
Nobody  has  it. 

No  one^  nobody  or  not  anybody. 


I  NoM. 
J  Gen. 
^  Dat. 

l^Acc. 


Semottbeiu 


{>at  3<ntant  mctntn  4^ut  ^ 
i  3(inanb  M  ibn« 
^  ^  M  i^n  Sraianb* 

SS^er  f)ot  meincn  Gtod  ? 

S^tcmanti  M  ibiu 

91 1  e  m  a  n  b. 


Obs,  B.    9itemaitb  is  declined  exactly  like  Semoitb. 


Who  has  my  ribbon  1 
Nobody  has  it. 
Nobody  has  his  broom. 


as^et  f)ot  metn  3Bont>  ? 
9itcmant)  f)at  c^ 
iRtemanb  fyit  feinen  SBefeiu 


EXERCISES.      10. 


Have  you  the  ox  of  the  peasant  or  that  of  the  cookl — [  haTc 
neither  that  of  the  peasant  nor  that  of  the  cook. — Has  the  peasant 
his  rice  1 — He  has  it. — Have  you  it  1 — I  have  it  not. — Has  his  boy 
the  servant's  broom  1 — He  has  it. — Who  has  the  boy's  pencil  t — 
Nobody  has  it. — Has  your  brother  my  stick  or  that  of  tlie  painter! 
•—He  has  neither  yours  nor  that  of  the  painter ;  he  has  his  own.— - 
Has  he  the  good  or  bad  money  1 — He  has  neither  the  good  nor  the 
bad. — Has  he  the  wooden  or  the  leaden  horse  ? — He  has  neither 
the  wooden  nor  the  leaden  horse. — What  has  he  good  1 — ^He  has 
my  good  honey. — Has  my  neighbour's  boy  my  bookt — He  has  it 
not — Which  book  has  he  1 — He  has  his  fine  book.— Has  he  my 
hook  or  his  own  1 — He  has  his  cwn.— Who  has  my  gold  button  ! 
— Nobo4y  has  it.  —Has  anybody  my  thread  stocking  '—Nobody 
has  it. 

11. 

Which  ship  has  the  merchant? — He  has  his  own. — Which 
norse  has  my  friend  ? — He  has  mine. — Has  he  his  dog  t — He  has 
it  not. — ^Who  has  his  dog  1 — Nobody  has  it. — Who  has  my  bro- 
ther's umbrella  1 — Somebody  has  it. — Which  broom  has  the  ser- 
vant?— He  has  his  own. — Is  anybody  hungry? — Nobody  is  hun- 
pry. — Is  anybody  sleepy? — Nobody  is  sleepy. — Is  any  one  tired  1— 
Nc  one  is  tired. — Who  is  right? — Nobody  is  right. — Have  I  hie 
Discoit  ? — You  have  it  not. — Have  I  his  good  brother's  ox  1— 
You  have  it  not. — W^hich  chicken  have  if — You  have  b.s.— It 
anybody  wrong? — Nobody  is  wrong. 
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ELEVENTH  LESSON.— (fflfte  txctmu 


The  sailor, 
the  chair, 
Ihe  looking-glass, 
the  candle, 
the  tree, 
the  garden, 
the  foreigner, 
the  glove. 

This  ass, 
that  hay. 

The  grain, 
the  corn. 

This  man, 
that  man, 
this  book, 
that  book. 


t)er  ©tuM ; 
licr  ©picqel ; 
bug  etd)t ; 
ber  SBaum ; 
bcr  ©flrtcn ; 
ber  grembe ; 
ber  ^anbf(i)u6* 

btefer  6'fe( ; 
bitffeg  (btcQ  ^eu. 

bog  5tcrn; 
bag  @(etreibe. 

bicfer  gjlonn ; 
iener  9}2ann ; 
bicfeg  (btcg«)  SBu* ; 
icneg  SJudfe. 


N. 


6. 


D. 


This  or  this  one. 
That  or  that  one. 


Masc.     btefer — e^-  em—  e* 
Neut.      jene^ — e^ — em —  c6 

O65.  It  will  be  perceived  that  biefer  and  jetter  are 
declined  exactly  like  the  definite  article.  (See  Lesson 
H.)  The  English  almost  always  use  tliatj  when  the 
Germans  use  biefe^.  In  German  jener  is  only  em- 
ployed when  it  relates  to  a  person  or  a  thing  spoken 
of  before,  or  to  make  an  inunediate  comparison  be- 
tween two  things  or  persons.  Therefore,  whenever 
this  is  not  the  case,  the  English  t?iat  must  be  translated 
by  bicfer. 

f  lave  you  this  hat  or  that  one  ?    f>aUn  <Ste  bUfcn  ober  (enen  4>ut  7 


But. 


Tibet,  fonbctn. 


Obs.  SIber  is  used  after  aflSrmative  and  negative 
propositions ;  fonbem  is  only  used  after  negative  propo- 
sitions. 

I  have  not  this,  but  that  one.       3d)  l)aU  nid)t  btcfen,  fcnbern  icnetu 
Has  the  neighbour  this  book  or  ^at  bcr  9{a46atr  btcfcg  ober  feneg 
that  one?  93udt)  I 

•  ^ieS  is  often  used  for  biefeS  in  the  nominative  and  accusative  new 
ler,  particularly  when  it  is  not  followed  by  a  substantive,  and  when  it  !•• 
vesents  a  whole  sentence,  aa  will  be  seen  hereafter. 
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llfr  tias  this,  bat  not  that  one  @r  ^at  btcfe^,  ahct  ntd^t  iftic^ 

Ha^e  you  this  looking-glass  or  ^aben  @te  btefen  oter  [cntn  €Spie* 

that  one?  gel? 

I  have  neither  this  nor  that  one.  3^  ^abe  mit>cx  btcfen  n^  i<nm 

That  ox,  biefcr  SDcfefc ; 

the  letter,  t>er  ©ricf ; 

the  note,  t>it  3cttc(  (t>a^  SB'tUet) ; 

the  he  rse-shoe,  t)a6  ^ufcifen. 

EXERCISE    12. 

Wnich  hay  has  the  foreigner  ? — He  has  that  of  the  peasant.—  Hm 
th«  sailor  my  looking-glass  1 — He  has  it  not. — Have  you  this  can- 
dle or  that  one  1—1  have  this  one. — Have  you  the  hay  of  my  g^ar- 
dec  or  that  of  yours  1 — I  have  neither  thai  of  your  garden  nor  that 
ol  mine,  but  that  of  the  foreigner. — Which  glove  have  you  1 — I 
have  his  glove. — Which  chair  has  the  foreigner  ? — He  has  hi* 
own  — Who  has  my  good  candle  1 — ^This  man  has  it. — Who  has 
that  looking-glass  1 — That  foreigner  has  it. — What  has  your  ser- 
vant (3t)r  iBcbicntcr)  1 — He  has  the  tree  of  this  garden. — Has  he 
that  man's  book  ? — He  has  not  the  book  of  that  man,  hut  that  ot 
this  boy. — Which  ox  has  this  peasant  1 — He  has  that  of  your 
neiffhbour. — Have  I  your  letter  or  his  1 — You  have  neither  mine 
nor  his,  but  that  of  your  friend. — Have  you  this  horse's  hay  ? — I 
have  not  its  hay,  but  its  shoe. — Has  your  brother  my  note  or  his 
own  1 — He  has  that  of  the  sailor. — Has  this  foreigner  my  glove 
or  his  own  1 — He  has  neither  yours  nor  his  own,  but  that  of  his 
fnend. — Are  you  hungry  or  thirsty  ? — 1  am  neither  hungry  nor 
thirsty,  but  sleepy. — Is  he  sleepy  or  hungry  1 — He  is  neither  slee- 
py nor  hungry,  but  tired. — Ami  right  or  wrong  1 — You  are  neither 
right  nor  wrong,  but  your  good  boy  is  wrong. — Have  I  the  good 
or  the  bad  knife  1 — You  have  neither  the  good  nor  the  bad,  but  the 
VLg\y  (one). — What  have  1 1 — You  have  nothing  ^ood,  but  some- 
thing bad. — Who  has  my  ass  ? — The  peasant  has  it. 


TWELFTH  LESSON.— 2w81fte  Uttion. 


N.  O.        D. 


That  or  which   (relative  {  Masc.  tt>cld)er — e^— em — en- 
pronoun),  (  Neut.   iDelc^e^ — e^— em — e^, 

Obs.  A.  It  will  be  perceived  that  the  relative  pro- 
noun tt)elcf)er  is  declined  like  the  definite  article,  which 
may  be  substituted  for  it ;  but  then  the  masculine  and 
neuter  of  the  genitive  case  is  beffen  instead  of  bed. 
SBeU^er  is  never  used  in  the  genitive  case. 
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HaTe  you  tiie  hat,  wh:ch  my  ^at>en  @te  bm  Jj^nt,  tPcCc^eii  mch 

brother  has  ?  ©ruber  f)at  ? 

I  have  not  the  hat,  which  your  Scft  babe  nid)t  ben  ^ut  wetcften  3()t 

brother  has.  93ruber  ^at 

Have  you  the  horse,  which   I  ^aben  @te  bas   ^ferb^  kuelc^e^  tc| 

have  1  f)obe  ? 

£  have  the  horse,  which  you  have.  3d^  ^abe    ba^  $fcrb/  n)e((i)e^   @u 

dabetu 

Mase  Neut 

f  NoM.  berjent^c^    ba^jenige. 
That  or  iAe  one  (determi-   I  Gen.  be^jent^cn*  be^jenigen, 
native  pronoun).  ]  Dat.  bentjcnigen.  betnjentgen* 

[Acc.  benjenigm*  bo^jenige. 

Obs.  B.  jDerjenige  is  always  used  with  a  rela- 
tive pronoun,  to  determine  the  person  or  thing  to  which 
that  pronoun  relates.  It  is  compounded  of  the  definite 
article  and  jenig,  and  declined  like  an  adjective,  pre- 
ceded by  this  article.  The  article  alone  may  also  be 
substituted  in  its  stead,  but  must  then  undergo  the 
modification  pointed  out  in  the  foregoing  observation, 
as  will  be  seen  hereafter. 

I  have  that,  or  the  one  which  S^\^u^'  MemQen.  «)e(d)en  ©!« 
you  nave.  ^  ^^  ^^^^  ^^^^  ^^^^^^  ^.  ^  ^^^^ 

^te  l^aben  ba^ientgC/  n)el(^e^  id 
Von  have  that  which  I  have.        -^     bo&e. 

@te  ^aben  ^ai,  wetc^e^  x6)  I)abe. 


Th(d  which  or  the  one  which,  -< 


V. 


Mascoline. 

NoM.  bcrjentge,  xoA&ftx. 
Acc.   bcnjenigen,  tt)eld)cn. 

Neuter. 

NoM.  ba^jentge,  tod&it^. 
Acc.   ba^jenige,  tt)eld)e^ 

Wliich  carriage  have  you  8Kctd)cn  SQBagcn  boben  ®te  ? 

I  have  that  which  your  friend  Scfe  ()flbe  ben  (benientgen;,  KDeldx* 
has.  Z^x  ^reunb  ^ot. 

The  carriage,  ber  SBogen ; 

the  house,  bo^  ^au& 

mjL  S  ^«^^-  berfelbe  (ber  ndmlidjf ) 

i  ne  sarm.  ^  ^^^^  \^^\tlht  (bad  namKd)e) 
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Obs.  C.  jDerfelbe,  the  same^  is  compounded  ol 
the  definite  article  and  {ef6/  and  is  declined  like  terje^ 
Kigr.  It  is  frequently  used  instead  of  the  personal  pro- 
noun of  the  third  person  to  avoid  repetition  and  to 
make  the  sentence  more  perspicuous. 

Bmre  yoa  the  same  stick,  which  ^bcn  ^tc  bcnfdben   (ben    nixvSu 
I  have  !  dan)  ^ttd,  ten  tcb  babe  ? 

f  bave  tKs  aame.  3cb  babe  tenf^lben  (ben  nfimTtdKn). 

Has  tha«  man  the  same  doth,  ^t  ttefcr  ^Xann  ba^felbe  (ta^  n^ms 
which  yoa  have  t  ltd)e)  Zud^,  wddic^  (ba$)    Gic 

bahen? 

He  has  not  the  same.  6r  bat  ntcbt  ba^fdbe  (ba$  n&m(id)e> 

9as  he  (that  is,  has  the  same  ^t  berfeCbe  meinen  ^nbf(Jbuh  ? 

man)  my  glo^e  I 
le  has  it  not.  '   Qv  bat  tbn  (benfetben)  nicbt 

KXKRCISK   13. 

HaTe  you  the  garden,  which  1  have  ? — I  ha^e  not  the  one  that 
yoa  hare. — Which  lookinff-glass  have  youl — ^I  have  the  one 
which  your  brother  has. — Has  he  the  book  that  your  friend  has  1 — 
He  has  not  the  one  which  my  friend  has. — Which  candle  has  he  t 
• — He  has  that  of  his  neighbour. — He  has  tlie  one  that  I  have. — 
Has  he  this  tree  or  that  one? — He  has  neither  this  nor  that,  but 
the  one  which  I  have. — Which  ass  has  the  man  T — He  has  the 
one  that  his  boy  has. — Has  the  stranger  your  chair  or  mine  ? — He 
has  neither  yours  nor  mine ;  but  he  has  his  friend's  good  chair.—* 
Have  you  the  glove  which  I  have,  or  the  one  that  my  tailor  has  !- 
1  have  neither  the  one  which  you  have,  nor  the  one  which  youi 
tailor  has,  but  my  own. — Has  your  shoemaker  my  fine  shoe,  or 
that  of  his  boy  1 — He  has  neither  yours  nor  that  of  his  boy,  but 
that  of  the  good  stranger. — Which  house  has  the  baker  1—  He  has 
neither  y  jurs  nor  mine,  but  that  of  his  good  brother. — WViich  car^ 
riage  have  1  ? — Have  I  mine  or  that  of  the  peasant  t — You  have 
neither  yours  nor  that  of  the  peasant ;  you  have  the  one  which  1 
have. — Have  you  my  fine  carriage? — I  have  it  not;  but  the 
Frenclmian  has  it. — What  has  .the  Frenchman  ? — Ha  has  nothing. 
—What  has  the  shoemaker? — He  has  something  fine. — What  has 
he  fine  ? — He  has  his  fine  shoe. — Is  the  shoemaker  right  ? — He  is 
not  wrong ;  but  this  neighbour,  the  baker,  is  right.  —Is  your  horse 
hungry  ? — It  T®^)  is  not  hungry,  but  thirsty. — -Have  you  my  ass's 
hay  or  yours? — I  have  that  which  my  brother  has. — Has  your 
fiiend  the  same  horse  that  my  brother  has  ? — He  has  not  the  same 
horse,  but  the  same  coat. — Has  he  {^ot  becfdbe)  my  umbrella  1— Hi 
hM  it  not. 
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THIRTEENTH  LESSON.— JDm^^ljUU   tectioit 

DECLENSION  OF  MASCULINE  AND  NEUTER  SUBSTANTIVBH 

I.     Singular. 

Rules. — 1.  Substantives  of  the  masculine  and  neu* 
ter  gender  take  e^  or  ^  in  the  genitive  case  singular : 
those  ending  in  ^,  ^,  j,  g,  take  e^  ;  all  others,  particu- 
larly those  ending  in  el,  en,  cr,  cf)en  and  fern,  take  ^. 

2.  Masculine  substantives  which  end  in  e  in 
the  nominative  singular,  take  n  in  the  other  cases  of 
the  singular  and  plural,*^  and  do  not  soften  the  radical 
vowel. 

n.     Plural. 

Rules. — 1.  All  substantives,  without  exception, 
take  n  in  the  dative  case  of  the  plural,  if  they  have 
not  one  in  the  nominative. 

2.  All  masculine  and  neuter  substantives  ending  in 
df  ett,  er,  as  also  diminutives  in  c^en  and  leiit,  have  the 
same  termination  in  the  plural  as  in  the  singular. 

3.  In  all  cases  of  the  plural  masculine  substan- 
tives take  e,  and  neuter  substantives  cr ;  and  soften  thf' 
radical  vowels  a,  o,  U,  into  d,  6,  tt. 

4.  In  wjrds  of  the  neuter  gender  ending  in  d,  etl/ 
ft/  the  radical  vowel  is  not  softened  in  the  plural,  ex 
cept  in :  ba^  ^lofier,  the  convent ;  plur.  bie  ^Bflet^** 

The  hats,  Me  ^fitc ; 

the  buttons,  tie  jlncpfe ; 

the  tables,  tic  Stfc^e ; 

the  houses,  Me  ^6'ufet ; « 

the  ribbons,  btc  S3ant)cr. 

■  Except  ber  St&ft,  the  cheese ;  gen.  bed  ^(ifed ;  plar.  bte  Sth^t. 

^  The  declension  of  those  substantives  which  deviate  from  thste  ndet 
will  be  separately  noted  *. 

e  It  must  be  observed  that  in  the  diphthong  aVi,  a  is  softened.  In  the  diph* 
thong  en.  U  is  not  softened,  as :  ber  ^reunb,  the  friend ;  plur.  bte  ^rcunbe,  Um 
friends 
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The  threads 
the  tailors, 
the  notes. 

The  beys, 

the  Frenchmen, 

men  or  the  men 


bte  @d)netber ; 

tic  3ettc(,  tie  Gillette. 

tie  Jtnabcn ; 
tie  gran^cfen ; 
tie  9}{en[c^eiu 


DBCLENSION   OF    ADJECTIVES    PRECEDED    BY    THE    OEFHTm 

ARTICLE   IN   THE   PLURAL. 


NoM.  the  good. 

Gen.  of  the  good. 

Dat.  to  the  good. 

Ace.  the  good. 

The  good  bojrs. 
The  ugly  dogs. 


For  all  genders. 

NoM.  hie  gaten. 
Gen.  berguten. 
Dat.  bettgttten. 
Ace.    tii  gatm. 

iDic  Quten  Jtnabeiu 
;Dtei)6pliclf)tn^unbe.'* 


Obs.  Adjectives  preceded  in  the  plural  bj  a  posses- 
give  pronoun,  have  the  same  declension  as  with  the 
definite  article. 

For  »I1  gendei*. 

TNoM.  nteine  gutett^ 
My  good  (plural).     J  S"^^'   "^'V^''  «^^^ 

(^Acc.  meiite  guten. 


Have  you  my  good  books  ? 
i  hare  f  ^ur  good  books. 


^aUn  @te  mctne  giiten  S3ii4<c  ? 
3c^  ^abc  3^te  guten  SSftc^etr. 


A  TABLE 

OF  THE  DECLENSION  OF  SUBSTANTIVES* 


tubet.  MaMaliBe 


G. 


^  or  e^* 
or  e* 


Snbtt.  Feminine. 


NO 


D. 
A. 


invariable. 


'  N. 
G.     ^  or  e< 
D         or  e. 

A.  I 


4  The  word  ^unh,  dog,  do9§  not  ioftaii  tht  vowel  U  in  tViib  x^toiI 
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Sub 

'N. 

«t.  Maicvime 

N." 

Subst.  Feminine. 

Sttbit.  Neutet 

N.        er. 

< 

G. 
D. 

en  or  It. 

G. 
D. 

>  en  or  n. 

G. 
D. 

em. 

^■» 

,A. 

e* 

A.. 

' 

A. 

1 

er. 

BXERCISB.    14. 

Have  you  the  tables  ? — Yes,  Sir,  I  have  the  tables, — Have  you 
my  tables  1 — No,  Sir,  I  have  not  your  tables. — Have  I  your  but- 
tons  1 — You  have  my  buttons. — Have  I  your  fine  houses  1 — You 
have  my  fine  houses. — Has  the  tailor  the  buttons  1 — He  has  not 
the  buttons,  hut  the  threads. — Has  your  tailor  my  good  buttons  1 — 
My  tailor  has  your  good  gold  buttons. — What  has  the  boy  1 — He 
has  the  gold  threads. — Has  he  my  gold  or  my  silver  threads  ? — 
He  has  neither  your  gold  nor  your  silver  threads. — Has  the 
Frenchman  the  fine  houses  or  the  good  notes  1 — He  has  neither  the 
fine  houses  nor  the  good  notes. — What  has  he  1 — He  has  his  good 
friends. — Has  this  man  my  fine  umbrellas  1 — He  has  not  your  fine 
umbrellas,  but  your  good  coats. — Has  any  one  my  good  letters  ? — 
No  one  has  your  good  letters. — Has  the  tailor's  son  (ber  ®cl)n)  my 
ffood  knives  or  my  good  thimbles'? — He  has  neither  your  good 
Knives  nor  your  good  thimbles,  but  the  ugly  coats  of  the  stranger's 
big  (grofi)  boys. — Have  I  your  friend's  good  ribbons  1 — You  have 
not  my  friend's  good  ribbons,  but  my  neighbour's  fine  carriage. — 
Has  youi  friend  the  shoemaker's  pretty  sticks,  or  my  good  tailor's 
pretty  dogs  ? — My  friend  has  my  good  shoemaker's  fine  books ; 
but  he  has  neither  the  shoemaker's  pretty  sticks  nor  your  ffood 
tailor's  pretty  dogs. — Is  your  neighbour  right  or  wrong? — He  is 
neither  right  nor  wrong. — Is  he  thirsty  or  hungry  ? — He  is  neithei 
diirsty  nor  hungry. 


FOURTEENTH  LESSON.— bierfel)nte    Utiioti 


The  Englishman, 
the  German, 
the  Turk, 
the  small  books, 
the  large  horses. 


ber  ©ngtanber ; 
bcr  ADeutfd)e ; 
ber  Silrfe ; 
bte  flcincn  95fid)Ct ; 
bie  gropcn  9)f«rbe. 


flave  the  English  the  fine  hats    ^abcn  bte  ©ngt^nber  bte  fd)9iien  H' 
of  the  French  '  te  ber  gtongcfen  ? 


Pw  mil  g«i.den. 

TNoM.  tvjemgnt  or  bic, 

«*^^  I  Gen.  bcrjenigcn  —  bertr, 

I  Dat.  benjcn^  —  bciten. 

(^Acc.  biejcnigen  —  bie» 

O65.  A  When  the  definite  article  is  substituted 
fiwr  berjett^  its  genitive  plural  is  bcrer,  and  its  dative 
plur.  beneit.     (See  also  Lesson  XII.  Obs.  B.) 

Have  yoa  the  books  which  the  ^a6en  6te  tie  SBfl(^/  totidiC  bu 
men  have  ?  93{6nner  ftaben  ? 

K  have  not  those  which  the  mpxi  3c^  fyxbt  ntd)t  bicientgen  (bic)/  nxU 
have ;  but  I  have  those  which  d^e  bte  ^dnner  lyabcn  *,  obcr  id} 
yoa  have.  fyiht  bic  (btqentgcn)^  wclc^e  Gtc 

i^abtn. 

Fci  all  gende^B. 

The  same  Diefelben*   (bie  namlicf)en. 

See  Lesson  XII.  Ohs,  C.) 

Have  you  \he  same  books,  which  ^ben  @te  btefetben  SBi^c^eC/  bte  let 

I  have  T  ^abe  ? 

I  have  the  same.  3c4  ^^^^  btefetben* 

The  Italian,  the  Italians,  bcr  Stoliencr,  bte  Stoltener ; 

the  Spaniard,  the  Spaniards,        ber  ^panier,  bie  <Spamer.b 

For  all  genders. 

{NoM.  tt)etd)e    or  bie. 
Gen.  tt)eld)er  —  beren. 
DAT.  jwlSen  -  Denen. 
Acc.  n>e(d)e  —  bte. 

Obs.  B.  VThen  the  definite  article  stands  for  tt>eld)er, 
its  genitive  case  plural  is  not  berer,  but  beVen.  (See 
Lesson  XII.  Obs.  A.)  The  genitives  beflen,  beren,  ar« 
preferable  to  the  genitives  toeldfe^,  toeld)et^  being  more 
easily  distinguished  from  the  nominative. 


These. 
Those. 


For  all  genders. 

N.        G.        D.  A. 

bfefe,   btefer,   biefen,  btffe. 

jene,    jeiter^    jenen,  jene. 


•  ^iefelben  is  declined  like  biejenigett. 

^  Nouns  derived  frcok  forcucn  Um^ages  do  not  soften  the  radical  vowel  lu 
ttn  plural. 
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Obs  C.  The  definite  article  may  be  used  insteml 
of  these  pronouns.  Before  a  noun  it  follows  tl.e  rega- 
lar  declension ;  but  when  alone,  it  undergoes  the  same 
changes  as  when  substituted  for  berjenige  (See  Obs.  A. 
above).  The  pronoun  ber,  ba^,  is  distinguished  from 
the  article  ber,  ba^,  by  a  stress  in  the  pronunciation. 
As  an  article,  it  throws  the  principal  accent  on  the 
word  which  immediately  follows. 

Which  books  have  you  1  2Beld>e  IBficfter  \)aUn  @ie  1 

Have  you  these  books  or  those  ?  ^abcn  @ie  t)iefe  ctct  j[cnc  JBiicftet ! 
I  hav^b  neither  these  nor  those.  ^ 

/  aave  neither  the  one  nor  the  >  3cft  b<^bc  webcr  btcfc  nccft  icne. 

other.*  J 

I  have  neither  those  of  the  Span-  3d)  ()fl6c  wcbcr  Me  ber  ^ponicr  no4 

iards  nor  those  of  the  Turks.  tie  ber  Sfirfen. 

ZXBRCISES.    15. 

Have  you  these  horses  or  those  1 — I  have  not  these,  but  those. — 
Have  you  the  coats  of  the  French  or  those  of  the  English  ? — I  have 
not  those  of  the  French,  but  those  of  the  English. — Have  you  the 
pretty  sheep  (ba6  @cl^af  takes  t,  and  is  not  softened  in  the  plural) 
of  the  Turks,  or  those  of  the  Spaniards! — I  have  neither  those  ot 
leh  Turks  nor  those  of  the  Spaniards,  but  those  of  my  brother. — 
Has  your  brother  the  fine  asses  of  the  Spaniards  or  those  of  the 
Italians  ? — He  has  neither  those  of  the  Spaniards  nor  those  of  the 
Italians,  but  he  has  the  fine  asses  of  the  French. — Which  oxen  has 
youi  brother  1 — He  has  those  of  the  Germans. — Has  your  friend  my 
large  letters  or  those  of  the  Germans  1— --He  has  neither  the  one  noi 
the  other  (See  Note  *,  Lesson  XIV.). — Which  letters  has  he  ?^- 
He  has  the  small  letters  which  you  have. — Have  I  these  houses  or 
those  1 — You  have  neither  these  nor  those. — Which  houses  have 
^  ' — y  >'i  have  those  of  the  English. — Has  any  one  the  tall  tailor's 
^old  Duttons  1 — Nobody  has  the  tailor's  gold  buttons,  but  somebody 
has  thoQe  of  your  friend. 

16. 

Have  I  the  notes  of  the  foreigners  or  those  of  my  boy  ? — You 
have  neith<»-r  those  of  the  foreigners  nor  those  of  your  boy,  but  those 
of  the  great  Turks. — Has  the  Turk  my  fine  horse  1 — He  has  it 
not. — Which  horse  has  he  1 — He  has  his  own. — Has  your  neigh- 
bour my  thicken  or  my  sheep  1 — My  neighbour  has  neither  your 
chicken  nor  your  sheep.— What  has  he  ? — He  has  nothing  good.— 
Have  you  nothing  fine  1 — I  have  nothing  fine. — ^Are  you  tired  ?— I 

•  The  English  phrases  the  former  and  the  latUTy  the  one  and  the  other,  arr 
iremerally  expressed  in  German  hj  btefer,  plur.  tiefe,  and  jener,  plur.  itMtp  buf 
•n  an  invarted  order,  btefer  refernnjr  to  the  latter  and  jencr  to  the  form^ 
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tin  not  tired. — Whic?  rice  has  your  friend  ? — He  has  that  of  hit 
merchant. — Which  sugar  has  he  1 — He  has  that  which  I  have.— 
Has  he  your  merchant's  good  coffee  or  that  of  minel — He  has  nei 
tJier  that  of  yours  nor  that  of  mine  ;  he  has  his  own. — Which  ships 
(Pai  ®d)iff  forms  its  plural  in  c)  has  the  Frenchman  ? — He  has  the 
ships  of  the  English. — Which  houses  has  the  Spaniard  ? — He  has 
the  same  which  you  have. — Has  he  my  good  knives  1 — He  has  youf 
good  knives.— Has  he  the  thread  stockings  which  I  have  ? — He  hat 
not  the  same  that  you  have,  but  those  of  his  brother. 


HFTEENTH  LESSON.— iPftn^eljnte  Uctitm. 


The  glass, 
the  comb, 

Have  you  my  small  combs  ? 
I  have  them. 

Them, 


My  (plural), 
Your,  — 
His,    — 
Their,  — 

Have  you  my  fine  glass  1 
Has  he  my  fine  glasses  ? 
He  has  them. 
The  man  has  them. 
He  has  them  not. 
The  men  have  them. 
Have  the  men  hem  1 

Haup  you  my  chairs  or  his 

I  have  neither  yours  nor  his 

Which  chairs  have  you  1 
have  mine. 

Some  sugar, 
some  bread, 
some  salt, 


bet  ^amnu 

^aben  &c  metne  fldnen  Jtdmme  t 
3c^  l^abi  fie. 

ft  e  (after  the  verb). 

Plural  for  all  genders. 

N.        G.        D.        A. 
nteitte-nteiner-ntemen-ntetitf 
5l)re  -3l)rer  -3l)ten  -3J)re. 
feme  -feiner  -femen  -[eine. 
if)re  -i^rer   -i^ren  -t^re* 

^aUn  ©ic  mcin  fd>iJncg  (3M 1 

^ot  cr  mctne  fd)(inen  ©(6fcr  ? 

@r  f)flt  fie. 

5)er  >X?ann  l^flt  fie. 

(5r  F)at  fte  nirf)t. 

2)ic  9}J&nncr  baben  fte. 

^ahcn  [ic  t)ie  SKfinner  1 

^obcn  @tc  nicine  ®t{if)(e  ober  bU 
fcinigcn  ?  (See  Lesson  VH.) 

3d)  I)aOe  njcber  bie  3brtgen  nod)  bii 
fdnigcn. 

2Bc(d)e  ©tttWc  F)aben  ©te  ? 

3ci)  babe  bie  nietntgen* 

3ucf  er ; 
SSrob ; 

©a(5. 

Rule.     Some  or  any  before  a  noun  is  not  expre88%d 
in  German. 
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EXERCISE.    17. 

HaFe  you  my  good  combs  ? — I  ha^e  them. — Have  you  tl  6  gOsid 
liTrses  of  the  English  1 — 1  have  them  not. — Which  brooms  hare 
you  1 — I  have  those  of  the  ^  .signers. — Have  you  my  coats  oi 
those  of  my  friends  1 — 1  have  neither  yours  nor  those  of  youi 
friends. — Have  you  mine  or  his  1 — I  have  his  — Has  the  Italian 
Ihe  good  cheeses  which  you  havel — He  has  not  those  which  I 
have,  but  those  which  you  have. — Has  your  boy  my  good  pencils  I 
He  has  them. — Has  he  the  carpenter's  nails  1 — He  has  them  not 
—What  has  he  ? — He  has  his  iron  nails. — Has  anybody  the  thim- 
bles of  the  tailors  1 — Nobody  has  them. — Who  has  the  ships  ol 
the  Spaniards? — ^The  English  have  them. — Have  the  English 
these  ships  or  those  1 — ^The  English  have  their  ships. — Have  youi 
brothers  my  knives  or  theirs  1 — My  brothers  have  neither  youi 
knives  nor  theirs. — Have  1  your  chickens  or  those  of  your  cooks  1 
—You  have  neither  mine  nor  those  of  my  cooks. — Which  chick- 
ess  have  I? — You  have  those  of  the  good  peasant. — Who  has 
my  oxen  1 — Your  servants  have  them. — ^Have  the  Germans  them  1 
—The  Germans  have  them  not,  but  the  Turks  have  them. — Who 
has  my  wooden  table  ? — Your  boys  have  it. — Who  has^  my  good 
bread  1 — Your  friends  have  it. 


SIXTEENTH  LESSON.— geclj^elinte  i:ecti0n. 

DECLENSION  OP  ADJECTIVES  WITHOUT  AN  ARTICLE. 

Rule.  An  adjective,  not  preceded  by  an  article, 
takes  the  same  termination  as  the  definite  article,  ex- 
cept in  the  genitive  singular,  masculine  and  neuter, 
which  then  ends  in  en  instead  of  e^. 


Good  wine  or  some  good 
wine.  &c. 


Masculine.  Neutar. 

^N.  guter  SBBeitt.      gute^  ^j. 
G.  guten  SSkine^.  guten  ©at 

D.  gittent  ffieme.  gutem  ©alje 
A.  guten  ffiein.   gute^  ©alj. 


Plnral  for  all  gendcra. 

6ood  or  some  good,  &c.    <  N.        G.        D.        A. 
(plural.)  \  gute,    guter,  guten,     gute. 

Some  good  cheese,  guter  jl6fe ; 

some  good  bread,  c\utc^  f&vcl. 


Someo 
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Singular. 

ftt,  any  of  It.  ofu.  J  ^    ^j^^^  j^J^^^  ^^{^j^^ 

Floral  for  all  genders. 

O65.  The  pronoun  some  or  any,  when  taken  in  a 
partitive  sense,  is  expressed  by  todd)^  Of  him,  of  it,  of 
them,  &c.,  when  governed  by  a  substantive,  an  adjec- 
tive, or  a  verb  requiring  in  German  the  genitive,  are 
expressed  by  the  genitive  of  the  personal  pronouns,  if 
relating  to  a  person,  and  if  to  a  thing,  by  the  genitives 
beflfen,  be^fettctt,  beren,  berfelben,  which  may  sometimes 
be  omitted. 

Have  you  any  wine  1  fyaUn  ©ie  SBetn  ? 

I  have  some.  3d)  !)abc  »c(d)cn. 

Have  you  any  water  ?  x^aUn  ©tc  9Baffcr  ? 

I  have  somte.  3d)  !)aOc  n)Cld)C5, 

Have  you  mny  good  wine  ?  ^obcn  ©ie  gutcn  2Betn  ? 

I  have  some.  S*  babe  »c(d)cn. 

Have  I  any  good  cloth  1  Jpahe  id)  gutc^  Sud)  ? 

You  have  some.  Sic  Fjflbcn  wctd)f^ 

Have  you  any  shoes  ?  ^abcn  ©ie  ©d)uf)<?  ? 

I  have  some.  3*  ^abc  tDC(d)C. 

Have  you  good  or  bad  horses  ?     ^obcn  ®ie  gutc  cfecr  fd)(cd)te  ^Jfcrtc? 

I  have  some  good  ones.  3*  ?)abc  gutc. 

Have  you  good  or  bad  wine  ?       ^abcn    ^tc    guten    ot)er    fd)(ed)tcn 

SBcin? 
I  have  some  good.  ^  3cJ)  bo<)C  gutcn. 

Have  you  good  or  bad  watei  1       ^aben  @ic  gutc^  oter  \6)U6)Ui  ®a|« 

fcr? 
I  ha'^e  some  good.  3d)  ^abc  gutc^ 

EXERCISE.    IS. 

Have  you  any  sugar  1 — ^t  have  some. — Have  you  any  good  cof- 
fee t — I  have  some. — Have  you  any  salt  1 — I  have  some. — Have  I 
any  good  salt  1 — You  have  some. — Have  I  any  shoes  1 — You  have 
some. — Have  I  any  pretty  dogs  1 — You  have  some. — Has  the  man 
any  good  honey  ? — He  has  some. — What  has  the  man  1 — He  has 
some  good  bread. — What  has  the  shoemaker? — He  has  some 
pretty  shoes. — Has  the  sailor  any  biscuits  (3n)icbac!  does  not  sof\en 
in  the  plural)  ^ — He  has  some. — Has  your  friend  any  good  pencils  ? 
—He  has  some. — Have  you  good  or  bad  coffee  1 — ^I  have  somcx 
good.— Have  you  ^ood  or  bad  wood  1— -1  have  some  ^00^. — 'W*jv\^ 
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I  good  or  bad  oxen? — Yoa  have  some  bad  (ones). — Has  yow 
brother  good  or  bad  cheese  ? — He  has  neither  good  nor  bad. — What 
has  he  good  ? — He  has  some  ffood  friends. — Who  has  some  cloth  % 
—My  neighbour  has  some. — Who  has  some  money  ? — ^The  Frencll 
^ave  some. — Who  has  some  gold  1 — ^The  English  have  some.— > 
Who  has  some  good  horses  1 — The  Germans  have  some  — Who 
has^ome  {?ood  hay  1 — ^This  ass  has  some. — Who  Las  some  good 
bread  ? — ^That  Spaniard  has  some. — Who  has  some  good  books  1— 
These  F^renchmen  have  some. — Who  has  some  good  ships  1— 
Those  Englishmen  have  some  ? — Has  anybody  wine  1 — Nobody 
has  any. — Has  the  Italian  fine  or  ugly  horses  1 — He  has  some  ugly 
(ones). — Have  you  wooden  or  stone  tables  I — I  have  neither  wooi 
en  nor  stone  (ones). — Has  your  boy  the  fine  books  of  mine  1 — He 
has  not  those  of  your  boy,  but  his  own. — Has  he  any  good  thread 
stockings  1 — He  has  some. — What  has  the  Turk  1 — He  has  nothing 


SEVENTEENTH  LESSON.— 0ub«n?el)nte  £Mtion. 

Singular 

(        N.       G.       D.       A. 
No,  none,  not  a,  or  not     <  M.  fetn,  fdne^,  feittem,  feineit. 
any.  (  N.  fein,  feiite^,  feineni,  texn. 

Ob$.  A.  The  word  feht  has  this  declension  when, 
like  no  in  English,  it  is  followed  by  a  substantive ; 
but  when  the  substantive  is  understood  as  with  none 
in  English,  it  forms  its  nominative  masculine  in  er,  and 
;ts  nominative  and  accusative  neuter  in  e^  or  ^» 

Have  you  any  wine  ?  ^oben  ®ic  2Bcin  ? 

I  have  none.  3d)  i)ai)C  fcincn. 

Have  you  no  bread  1  ^aben  ©ic  f cin  9Brcb  ? 

I  have  not  any.  3d)  i)aU  Uinci  (fcin^). 

Obs.  B.  It  will  be  observed  that  any  is  expressed 
oy  fein,  when  accompanied  by  a  negation. 

Plural  for  all  genderi 

No,  none,  or  not  any  (plu-     ^   N.        G.        D-         A. 
ral).  I  feine,  feiner,  femen,  femi 

Have  you  no  shoes  ^  ^obcn  ©ic  f einc  ©d)U^e  ? 

[  have  none.  3d)  ^ofyt  Ceinc. 

Have  you  any  1  ^obcn  ©ic  n)ctd)e  ? 

L  have  not  any.  3d)  bflt)-:  fcinc. 

(las  the  man  any  %  ^oX  ter  ^onn  n^etcfee  ? 
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Ha  has  none.  6r  f)at  fetnc 

Has  he  any  ^od  books  ^ot  er  gute  93(lc^  T 

He  has  some.  (&t  fyit  lOcU^ 

^  The  American,  b«r  2f mcrifancr ; 

the  Irishman,  bet  SrWnbcr  ; 

the  Scotchman,  bet  ^d)cttf5nbcr  (@<6ette}  ; 

the  Dutchman,  bet  ^cttanber ; 

the  Russian,  bcr  9{uffe. 

Rule.  Compound  words  in  mottn  ^orm  their  plura 
ky  changing  this  termination  into  (ettte*    Ex. 

The  merchants,  bte  jtauftcute ; 

the  carpenters,  btc  3tnmicrlcute. 

KXBRCISE.   19. 

Has  the  American  good  money? — He  has  some. — Have  Jie 
Dutch  good  cheese? — Yes,  Sir,  the  Dutch  have  some. — Has  the 
Russian  no  cheese  1 — He  has  none. — Have  you  ^rood  stockings  ? — 
I  have  some. — Have  you  good  or  bad  honey  ? — I  have  some  good. 
—Have  you  some  good  coffee  1 — 1  have  none. — Have  you  some  bad 
coffee  ? — I  have  some. — Has  the  Irishman  good  wine  1 — He  has 
none. — Has  he  good  water  ? — He  has  some. — Has  the  Scotchman 
some  good  salt? — He  has  none. — What  has  the  Dutchman  ? — He 
has  good  ships. — Have  I  some  bread  ? — You  have  none. — Have  I 
some  ffood  friends  ? — You  have  none. — Who  has  good  friends  ? — 
The  Frenchman  has  some. — Has  your  servant  (3bt  JBebicntcr)  any 
coats  or  brooms  ? — He  has  some  good  brooms,  but  no  coats. — Has 
any  one  hay  ? — Some  one  has  some. — Who  has  some  ? — My  ser- 
vant has  some. — Has  this  man  any  bread  ? — He  has  none. — Who 
has  good  shoes? — My  good  shoemaker  has  some. — Have  you  the 
good  i!ats  of  the  Russians,  or  those  of  the  Dutch  ? — I  have  neither 
those  of  the  Russians  nor  those  of  the  Dutch,  I  have  those  of  the 
Irish. — A^  hich  sacks  has  your  friend  ? — He  has  the  good  sacks  of 
the  merchants. — Has  your  boy  the  good  hammers  of  the  carpen- 
ters ? — No,  Sir,  he  has  them  not. — Has  this  little  boy  some  sugar  ? 
-—He  has  none. — Has  the  brotlier  of  your  friend  good  combs  ?— 
Fhe  brother  of  my  friend  has  none,  but  I  have  some. — Who  hai 
good  wooden  chairs  ? — Nobody  has  any. 


EIGHTEENTH  LESSON.— acl)t^l)nte  Ceclion. 

The  hatter,  bcr  ^utniad)cr ; 

Che  joiner.  bcr  Sifd)lcr  (^<Sd)tcma'i. 
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Masculine. 

NeuMf 

NoM.    tin. 

em* 

Gen.     eine^. 

eined* 

Dat.     eiiient* 

einem. 

Ace.     einen* 

V 

ein* 

A  or  an  (one). 


Obs.  A.  When  a  substantive  is  understood,  eiit  uRt 
fern,  takes  er  in  the  nominative  masculine,  and  t^  or  $ 
in  the  nominative  and  accusative  neuter.  (See  pr© 
ceding  Lesson.) 


Have  you  a  looking- 
I  have  one. 
Have  you  a  book  1 
I  have  one. 
1  have  none. 


^ahen  @te  etnen  Spiegel  ? 
3d)  t^abc  etnen. 
4boben  ®ie  etn  ffiud)  7 
3d)  l)ai)(  mi  (etneg) 
Sdb  ^obt  Uxni  (feine^y 


Obs.  B.     Neither  the  indefinite  article  nor  Wn  is 
ever  accompanied  by  tctUij* 


And. 


Unb. 


DECLENSION    OF    AN    ADJECTIVE  PRECEDED   BY   THE    INDEPINITB 
ARTICLE    OR    A     POSSESSIVE    PRONOUN     IN    THE     SINGULAR. 

(See  Obs.  in  Lessons  III.  and  XIU.) 


A  good. 


i 


Mascaline. 

N.  rin  gitter. 
G.  rined  guteti. 
D.  euiem  guten, 
A.  einen  guten. 


N«uter« 

tin  ffiM. 
ctne^  gutett. 
rinent  guten. 
etn     gute^. 


Have  you  a  good  round  hat . 

I  have  one. 

Has  he  a  beantiful  house  % 

He  has  one. 

He  has  none. 

I  have  two  of  them. 

He  has  three. 
You  have  four 
Have  you  five  good  horses  1 
I  have  six. 

I  have  six  good  and  seven  bad 
ones. 


^a6en  @te  etnen  guten  runten  ^ut? 

Sd^  ftabe  elnen. 

^Qt  er  cin  frf)6nc$  ^a\xi  1 

(5r  Ijat  mi  (einc^). 

@r  bflt  feing  (fcine^). 

3d)  boOe  beren  gn>ei.    (See  (H§. 

Lesson  XVI.) 
(5r  bot  bcrcn  brei. 
©ie  bflben  t)crcn  tier, 
^oben  ©ic  fftnf  gute  gjferbe  ? 
3d)  babe  bercn  fcd)^. 
3d)    b^tbe   fecb^   gute   unb    ftebea 

Wedbte. 
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ItBLAPrrULATION  OF    THE  RULES  RELATIVE  TO  THE  OECLEMBIOll 

OF  ADJECTIVES. 

We  have  shown  in  the  foregoing  lessons  that  in 
German  as  in  English,  the  adjective  alw^ays  preceden 
the  substantive.  When  two  or  more  adjectives  are 
before  the  same  noun,  they  all  follow  the  same  declen* 
sion.  Adjectives  are  not  declined  when  they  are  not 
accompanied  by  a  substantive  expressed  or  understood, 
i.  e.,  when  they  form  the  predicate  of  a  proposition. 
-Ex.  ^tfx  S^nt  ifi  f cf)6n,  your  hat  is  beautiful ;  ntcin  Soitb 
ifl  fc^n,  my  ribbon  is  beautiful;  S^re  ^ute  (int)  fcf)6n^ 
your  hats  are  beautifuL 

When  followed  by  a  substantive  expressed  or  under- 
stood, the  adjective  is  declined,  and  assumes  three  dif- 
ferent forms,  viz : 

1st,  Before  a  substantive  without  an  article  pre- 
ceding, it  takes  the  same  termination  as  the  definite 
article,  except  in  the  genitive  case  singular  masculine 
and  neuter,  in  which  it  adds  e  It  instead  of  e  ^. 

2d,  When  it  follows  the  definite  article,  or  a  word 
of  the  same  termination,  it  adds  e  n  in  all  cases,  except 
in  the  nominative  singular  of  all  genders,  and  the  ac ' 
cusative  singular  feminine  and  neuter,  in  which  it 
adds  e* 

'  3d,  When  preceded  by  the  indefinite  article,  or  a 
possessive  or  persona]  pronoun,  it  adds  e  r  in  the  nomi- 
native masculine,  c  iir  the  nominative  and  accusative 
feminine,  e  ^  in  the  nominative  and  accusative  neuter 
and  en  in  the  other  cases. 

All  participles  partake  of  the  nature  of  adjective^ 
mid  are  subject  to  the  same  laws. 
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A  TABLE 

OF  THE  DECLENSION  OF  GERMAN  ADJECTIVES. 

1.    The  adject. ve 

mithout  ftii  article  befote 

a  substantive 

II.    The  adjective 
preceded  by  the  dei- 
nite  article. 

j      III.     The   adjectirs 
preceded   by  the  indel 
nite  article. 

JUaac. 

Fern.  [  JVeitt. 

Masc. 

Fern. 

JVWtf 

Ma9c. 

Fern. 

1  JVV«a 

1 

NoM.  er 

e 

e^ 

e 

e 

e 

er 

e 

ee 

Gen.  en 

er     en 

en 

en 

en 

en 

en 

en 

Dat.  em 

er     em 

en 

en 

en 

en 

en 

en 

Ace.  en 

to 

e    1  e^ 

en 

e      e 

en 

e 

e^ 

NoM.  e 

en 

1 

Gen.  er 

For  all 

en 

For  all 

Dat.  en 

genders. 

en 

genders. 

• 

Ace.  e 

en 

Obs.  A.  The  adjective  is  declined  in  the  same 
manner  when  taken  substantively. 

B,  Adjectives  preceded  by  the  words:  alle,  all; 
etntge/  ertic^e,  some,  sundry ;  gewiflfe,  certain  ;  feine,  none ; 
manct)e^  several ;  met)rere,  oiany,  several ;  folc^e/  such ; 
Derfd)iebene,  various ;  Diele,  many ;  JDeldje,  which ;  XO^xAgt, 
few,  lose  the  letter  n  in  the  nominative  and  accusa- 
tive plural ;  but  they  keep  that  termination  when  pre- 
ceded by  a  possessive  or  personal  pronoun  in  the 
plural." 

C  Adjectives  ending  in  el,  en,  er,  for  the  sake  ol 
euphony  often  reject  the  letter  e  which  precedes  those 
three  consonants.  Ex.  instead  of  ebeler,  golbener,  tifttxu 
rrr,  we  say :  ebler,  golbner,  t^enrer. 

KXERCISE.       20. 

Have  you  a  good  servant  1 — I  have  one. — Has  your  hatmaker  a 
beautiful  house  ? — He  has  two  of  them. — Have  1  a  pretty  gold  rib 
bon  \ — You  have  one. — What  haa  the  joiner  1 — He  has  beautiful 


•  Most  modem  authors  frequently  reject  this  distinction,  and  form  all  tht 
of  the  plural  in  en. 
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tab.es. — Has  he  a  beautiful  round  (runb)  table  ? — He  has  oiie.-« 
Has  the  baker  a  large  1ooking-?lass  1 — He  has  one. — Has  th6 
Scotchman  the  friends  that  I  have  1 — He  has  not  the  same  that  yoi 
naye,  but  he  has  good  friends. — Has  he  your  good  books  t — He  hat 
them. — Have  I  their  good  hammers  ? — You  have  them  not,  but  you 
have  your  good  iron  nails. — Has  that  hatter  my  good  hat  1 — He  has 
not  yours,  but  his  own. — Have  I  my  good  shoes  1 — You  have  no! 
yours ;  you  have  his. — Who  has  mine  1 — Somebody  has  them.— 
Has  any  body  two  letters! — ^The  brother  of  my  neighbour  has 
three. — Has  your  cook  two  sheep  (plur.  @d)aff)  ? — He  htis  four.— 
Has  he  six  good  chickens  1 — He  has  three  good  and  seven  bad.— 
Has  the  merchant  good  wine  1 — He  has  some. — Has  the  tailor  good 
eoats  t — He  has  none. — Has  the  baker  good  bread  1 — He  has  some. 
— What  has  the  carpenter  t — He  has  good  nails. — What  has  your 
merchant  ? — He  has  good  pencils,  good  coffee,  sood  honey,  and 
ffood  biscuits  (plur.  Bioicbadc). — Who  has  good  iron? — My  good 
friend  has  some. — Am  I  right  or  wrong  ? — You  are  wrong. — Is  any 
6ody  sleepy  ? — ^The  shoemaker  is  sleepy  and  thirsty. — Is  he  tired  1 
— He  is  not  tired. — Has  your  servant  the  glasses  of  our  (unfcrct, 
see  the  next  Lesson)  friends  ? — He  has  not  those  of  your  friends, 
but  those  of  his  great  merchants. — Has  he  my  wooden  cl  air  1 — He 
has  not  yours,  but  that  of  his  boy. — Are  you  thirsty  1 — 1  am  not 
thirsty,  but  very  hungry  (gropen  ^ungcr). 


NINETEENTH  LESSON.— JTettn?cI)nte  Cectiott. 

How  much  ?    How  many  ?  ^  ?S  t  e  t)  i  c  11  • 

How  man}  hats  1  SS^tCDtcI  ^fitc  ? 

Ho^  many  knives?  fSicmct  9)lc1Ter ? 

How  much  bread  1  SBtewcl  SBtot  7 

Only,  but,  91  u  r. 

How  many  tables  have  you  1  SBtcmcl  Stfcfte  ftoben  ®te  ? 

I  have  only  two.  Sd)  babe  feeren  nur  jwel    (See 

Obs,  Lesson  XVL) 

How  many  knives  have  you  ©icoiet  gjjeffcr  f)abcn  ®te  ? 

I  have  but  one  good  one.  3d)  babe  nur  etn  gutc^ 

Eight,  acbt ; 

nine,  neun ; 

ten,  gebiu 

a  Cardinal    numbera   an"   used  m   answer  the    question    tvitvirl, 
Muiy? 
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r 


Masc 


NeuL 


W^aiJ(designating  the  na- 
ture or  kind  of  a  thing)  ? 


What  table  have  you  ? 
I  have  a  wooden  table.i* 
What  tables  has  he  1 
He  has  stone  tables. 
•What  book  has  your  friend  ? 
He  has  a  pretty  book. 
What  paper  have  you  ? 
I  have  some  fine  paper. 
What  sugar  has  he  ? 
He  has  some  good  sugar. 


N.  toa^  fur  em.    toa^  fitr  ein 
A  n>a^  fur  eiaen.  n>d^  fur  em 

Plural  for  all  genders. 

ffio^fur. 

2Bo^  fftt  cincn  Sifd)  ^ahcn  ©te  ? 

3d)  ^abe  einen  f)iil^crncn  Sifd). 

©05  fftr  Stfd)e  bat  cr  ? 

6r  F)at  (Icincrnc  Sifd)e. 

aSag  fttr  cin  ©u*  bflt  3F)C  SwunM 

@r  bat  cin  bi^bfcbe^  S3ucb. 

aOBo^  ffir«  papier  babcn  @ie? 

3*  babe  fcbiincg  Ropier. 

affiog  far  Sucfcr  bat  cr  ? 

(St  bat  guten  ducter 


Masc. 


Neut 


Our. 


< 


NoM.  uufer* 

Gen.  uufere^. 

Dat.  unferem. 

Ace.  unferen. 


unfer. 
unfere^- 
unferem. 
unfer. 


Plural  for  all  genders. 


Our  (plural). 


N.         G.  D.         A. 

uufere,  unferer,  unferen,   um 
fere. 

Ours  (singular  and  plural).  iDer  (tag)  unfcrlgc ;  bie  unfcrigcn. 

Obs.  When  a  consonant,  {,  it!,  n  or  r,  stands  between 
two  e's,  one  of  them  is  omitted  to  avoid  too  soft  a  pronun- 
ciation (see  Lesson  XXl.,  Obs.  C),  except  when  this 
letter  is  necessary  to  the  termination  of  the  word  or 
the  indication  of  the  case.  Thus  we  frequently  say 
nufer^,  imferm,  unfre,  Sure^/  @urem,  (Sure,  &c.,  instead  ol 
uufere^,  unferem,  uufere,  (guere^,  (guerem,  Suere,  &c. 

EXERCISES.      21. 

How  many  friends  have  you? — I  have  two  good  friends. — Have 
yoa  eight  gv  ••  4  trunks  ? — I  have  nine. — Has  your  friend  ten  goo^ 

*  The  pupils  will  take  care  not  to  answer  here  with  tne  definite  article. 

c  The  indefinite  article  is  never  placed  before  collective  words,  such  m  t 
Papier,  paper ;  SGBeitt,  wine ;  ^udtt,  sugar,  &c. 

*  @uer,  your,  is  in  fieict  the  second  person  of  the  possessive  pronoun.  3^r  k 
the  third  person,  used  (generally  oat  of  politeness,  and  for  thiat  reason  writtea 
whh  a  capital  letter.     .See  Lessons  n.  and  XV.) 
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bvooms  1 — He  has  only  three. — Has  he  two  good  ships  ? — He  haa 
only  one. — How  many  hammers  has  the  carpenter  '^ — He  has  only 
four. — How  many  shoes  has  the  shoemaker  1 — He  has  ten. — Has 
the  young  man  ten  good  books  ? — He  has  only  five. — Has  the 
painter  seven  good  umbrellas  1 — He  has  not  seven,  but  one. — How 
many  corks  (^)rcpfcn  does  not  soften  in  the  plur.)  have  1 1 — Yoa 
bave  only  three. — Has  your  neighbour  our  good  bread  ! — He  has 
not  ours,  but  that  of  his  brother. — Has  our  horse  any  hay  1 — It  i^} 
has  some. — Has  the  friend  of  our  tailor  good  buttons  ? — He  hat 
foir.c. — Has  he  gold  buttrns  ? — He  has  no  gold  (buttons),  but  «il> 
ver  (ones). — How  many  oxen  has  our  brother  1 — He  has  no  oxeo. 
— How  many  coats  has  the  young  man  of  our  neighbotrs  (plui 
9iad)bQm)  1 — ^The  young  man  of  our  neighbours  has  only  one  goou 
cuat,  but  that  of  your  mends  has  three  of  them. — Has  l-e  out  good 
rams  ? — He  has  them. — Have  I  his  ? — You  have  not  his,  *  ut  ours. 
— How  many  good  rams  have  1 1 — You  have  nine 

22. 

Who  has  our  silver  candlesticks  S — Oui  merchant's  boy  nas 
them. — Has  he  our  large  birds  t — He  has  not  ours,  but  those  of  the 
great  Irishman. — Has  the  Italian  great  eyes  {t>a^  Xuge  takes  n  in 
the  plur.  and  is  not  softened)  t — He  has  great  eyes  and  great  feet. 
— Who  has  mat  thread  stockings  ? — ^The  Spaniard  has  some.-— 
Has  he  any  cheese  1 — He  has  none. — Has  he  corn  ? — He  has  some. 
—What  kind  of  com  has  he  t — He  has  good  corn. — What  kind  ot 
rice  has  our  cook  1 — He  has  good  rice. — -What  kind  of  pencils  has 
our  merchant  1 — He  has  good  pencils. — Has  our  baker  good  bread  % 
— He  has  good  bread  and  good  wine. 

23. 

Who  is  thiisty  ? — Nobody  is  thirsty ;  but  the  friend  of  our 
neighboui  is  sleepy. — Who  has  our  iron  knives  1 — The  Seotcli- 
man  has  them. — Has  he  them  ?— He  has  them. — What  kind  of 
friends  have  you  1 — ^I  have  ^ood  friends. — Is  the  friend  of  our 
Englishmen  riffht  ? — He  is  neither  right  nor  wrong. — Has  he  ^ood 
little  birds,  and  good  little  sheep  (plur.  @d)afc)  1— ^He  has  neither 
birds  nor  sheep. — What  has  the  Italian  ? — He  has  nothing. — Has 
OUI  tailor's  ooy  anything  beautiful  ? — He  has  nothing  beautiful,  but 

something  ugly. — What  has  he  ugly  1 — He  has  an  ugly  dog 

Has  he  an  ugly  horse  1 — He  has  no  horse. — What  has  our  young 
i'liend  ? — He  has  nothing. — Has  he  a  good  book  1 — He  has  one.--* 
Hate  he  good  salt  ? — He  h  is  none. 


TWENTIETH  LESSON.-^jgtDanngeie  Union. 

Much*  ni«ny,  a  good  deal  of,        S3  t  e  I . 

Much  wine.  93te(  SBctn 

Much  money.  S3i((  ^iXO. 

8 
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Obs.  A.  When  t)tel  ispreceded  by  an  article, pro 
noun,  or  preposition,  or  when  it  stands  alone  and  is 
used  substantively,  it  is  declined  like  an  adjective: 
otherwise  it  is  indeclinable. 

Have  you  much  gool  wine  1        ^aUn  ©ie  wcl  QaUn  ©etn  ? 
I  have  a  good  deal.  3d)   ^f^^^  bcff^en  ml    ^See   Obs 

Lesson  XVI. 


Have  you  much  money  1 
1  have  a  good  deal. 

^obcn  ®ie  oiel  ®ett)  ? 
3*  ^dbt  t)cfl[cn  ml 

Too  much. 

3u   Diet. 

Yom  have  too  much  wine. 

@te  f)<t6en  ju  met  SBettu 

We. 

2Bir, 

We  h*/e. 
We  have  not. 

We  have  little  or  notmuch  money.  SBir  ^aOen  m4)t  me(  ®e(b. 

Enough.  ^  e  n  u  g. 

Enough  money.  (^elt)  genug. 

Knives  enough.  97{c{fer  genug. 

Obs.  B.    &emQ  is  never  put  before  the  substantive. 

Little.  SBenig. 

Obs.  C.  Our  remark  on  i)fcl  applies  equalh  to  toenxQ. 
But  these  two  words  are  declined,  when  they  relate  to 
several  distinct  things,  or  anything  that  may  be  coun- 
ted, as  will  be  seen  hereafter. 

But  little^  only  a  httle  {not  much).  9{  u  r  lo  e  n  i  g  (ntd)t  met)* 

Have  you  enough  wine  %  ^ben  @tc  SBetn  gcnug  ? 

[  have  only  a, little,  but  enough.   3c^  }:}Qbi  t)effcn  nut  loenig/  ober  ge^ 

nug.    (See  Obs.  Lesson  XVI.) 

A  AtUe.  (Sin  lo e n i g. 

k.  little  wine.  (Sin  wentg  SBctn. 

4  linle  salt.       ,  @in  loentg  @o(j. 

Courage.  bet  sJKutl). 

Vou  have  but  little- courage.         @te  ()oben  ntc^t  mc(  ^ut^. 
We  have  few  friends.  ©it  F)aben  wcntg  Jrcunbe 

Of  »A€m  (relative  to  persons)    3  b  c  e  r  (gen.  of  the  personal  pro« 

noun  flC/  they;  see  01 9    Le» 
son  XVI.) 
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flmve  yoa  many  friei  s  !  ^yaUn  Bic  vtcC  Srombc  7 

We  have  bat  few.  Sir  bobtn  tbrcr  nur  loe  i^c  (8«t 

O&s.  C.  above). 
Yew  haTe  bat  little  money.  Sic  habcn  nicbt  otd  @dK 

Has  the  foreigner  much  mone)  ?  ^t  tcr  ^rcmtc  xkd  (3d^  T 
He  has  bat  little.  Qx  bat  Nffcn  nur  nxnig. 

KXKRCISBS.    24. 

Have  yoa  mach  coffee  1 — ^I  have  only  a  little. — Has  yoai  fiienc 
iBoch  water  !— He  has  a  great  deal. — Has  the  foreigner  much 
eom  1 — He  has  not  mach. — What  has  the  American  t — He  has 
much  sugar. — ^What  has  the  Russian  1 — He  has  much  salt. — HaTV 
we  much  rice? — ^We  have  but  little. — What  have  wel — We  have 
much  wine,  mush  water  and  many  friends. — Have  we  much  gold  ! 
— ^We  have  only  a  little,  but  enough. — Have  you  many  boys  ?— * 
We  have  only  a  few. — Has  our  neighbour  much  hay  1 — He  has 
enou^. — Has  the  Dutchman  much  cheese  ! — He  has  a  great  deal. 
— Has  this  man  courage  1 — He  has  none. — Has  that  foreigner 
money  1 — He  has  not  a  great  deal,  but  enough. — Has  the  painter^n 
boy  candles  (plur.  Sld)t()  ? — He  has  some. 

25. 

Have  we  good  letters? — We  have  some. — We  Lave  none. — 
Has  the  joiner  good  bread? — He  has  some. — He  has  none. — Has 
he  good  honey  ? — He  has  none. — Has  the  Englishman  a  good 
horse  1 — He  has  one. — What  have  we  ? — We  have  good  horses. — 
Who  has  a  beautiful  house  1 — ^The  German  has  one. — Has  the  Ita- 
lian many  pretty  looking-glasses  ? — He  has  a  great  many  ;  but  he 
has  only  a  little  corn. — Has  my  good  neighbour  the  same  horse 
which  you  have? — He  has  not  the  same  horse,  but  the  same  car- 
riage.— Has  the  Turk  the  same  ships  that  we  have  ?— ^He  has  not 
the  same,  he  has  those  of  the  Russians. 

26. 

How  many  servants  have  we  ? — We  have  only  one,  but  our  bro- 
Aers  have  three  of  them. — What  knives  have  you? — We  have 
iron  knives. — What  bag  has  the  peasant  ? — He  has  a  thread  hug. 
—Has  the  young  man  our  long  (grc^)  letters  ? — He  has  them  not. 
— W^ho  has  our  pretty  notes  ? — ^The  father  (ter  i8oter)  of  the  sailor 
has  them. — Has  the  carpenter  Lis  nails  ? — The  carpenter  has  his 
Iron  nails,  and  the  hatmaker  his  paper  hats. — Has  the  painter  beau- 
tiful gardens  ? — He  has  some,  but  his  brother  has  none. — Have  you 
many  glasses  ? — We  have  only  a  few. — Have  you  enough  wine  ? 
—We  have  enough  of  it. — Has  anybody  my  brooms  ? — Nobody 
has  them. — Has  the  friend  of  your  hatmaker  our  combs  or  yours  ? 
—He  has  neither  yours  nor  ours ;  he  has  his. — Has  your  boy  my 
note  or  yours  ? — He  has  that  of  his  brother. — Have  you  my  stick  1 
—I  have  not  yours,  but  that  of  the  merchant. — Have  you  my 
gloves  ("plur.  ^anbfd)ube)  ? — ^I  have  not  yours,  but  thost  of  my 
rood  neifrhbour. 
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TWENTY.FIRST  LKSSON.— Cin  ttnb  }»ann8«i» 

£ecU0n. 


The  pepper, 
the  meat, 
the  vinegar, 
the  beer, 


A  few  books. 


A  few^ 

Have  you  a  few  books  ? 

i  have  a  few. 

He  has  a  few. 

I  have  only  a  few  knives. 

You  have  only  a  few. 

The  florin, 

the  kreutxer  (a  coin). 


The  other. 


The  others. 


Another, 
another  horse 
other  horses. 


llaye  you  another  horae 
have  another. 

No  other. 


bcr  9)feffcr ; 
bo^  Jtcifd) ; 
bcr  effig ; 
bag  a^xix, 

G.  einiger  (eriidjer)  SSuc^r^ 
D.  tm^  (etlidien)  Sttdjem 
A.  ein^e    (eriicfje)    SSucber. 

(SinigC/  et(td)e. 

^obcn  @te  ciniqc  <8fid)cr? 

3cl)  f;ab<  (^tntge. 

(^  bot  etttche. 

3d)  bflbtf  nut  cinige  gjlcflet. 

@ie  babcti  nur  eintgc. 

bet  ®u(ben  (is  not  softened  in  '.  i 

plur.) ; 
bet  itrcujcr. 

2(nbet  (is  declined  like  an    d- 
jective). 

Singular. 
Masc.  Neut. 

N.  ber  anbere.  ba^  aiiber«» 

G.  be^  onbem.  be^  anben.. 

D.  bent  anbem.  bem  anbeiit. 

A.  ben  anbem.  bo^  anbete. 

Plural  for  all  genders. 

N.  bte  onbem.    D.  ben  onbem 

G.  ber  onbem.  A.  bie  onbem 

(See  Ohs.  Lesson  XIX.) 

etn  2fnberct ; 

<tn  onbcre^  ^^ferb ; 

anbere  9)fcrbe. 

^o6cn  Sic  etn  onberc6  ^^x'^l 
3d)  b^be  etn  anbere^ 

J  Masc.  Wnm  onbem. 
( Neut.  fein  onbere^* 
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No  others 

I  bare  no  other  horse. 
I  have  no  other. 
Have  you  other  horses  ? 
I  have  some  others 
1  baye  no  others. 


Jtcine  onbcte  (See  Lesson   XVII] 
Obs,  B. 

3d)  ^Qbe  fdn  onbere^  9^fcrb. 
3(1)  bobe  fcin  anbete^ 
^abcn  @te  onbere  ^ferte  1 
3d)  babe  onOerc 
3ct)  babe  feme  antere. 


The  shirt. 

ba^  ^emb  (olur.  en) ; 
la^  ^ctn  (plur.  e)  ; 

the  leg. 

the  head, 

ber  ^cpf ; 

the  arm, 

ber  2(rm  (is  not  softened  in  Ikt 

plur.); 

the  heart, 

bo^  4bcrj  ;• 

the  month 

bet  ^encX  (is  not  softened  in  tht 

plur.) ; 

the  work. 

bag  aiierf  (plur.  e) ; 

the  volume, 

ber  3^Qnb ; 

the  crown  (money). 

ber  Z\)oXix  (is  not  softened  in  the 

plur.). 

t  day  of  the  month  ? 

ber  (bo^)  n)iet)ie(flet 

Ohs.  Ordinal  numbers  are  used  in  replying  to  the 
question  ber  or  ba^  tt)iet)ieljle  ?  what  day  of  the  month  ? 
These  numbers  are  declined  like  adjectives.  They  are 
formed  of  the  cardinal  numbers  by  adding  t  as  far  as 
twenty,  and  |l  from  twenty  to  the  last,  with  the  excep- 
tion of  tt%  first,  and  britt,  third,  which  are  irregular 
Ex. 


The  first. 

ber  or 

bQ$  erfte; 

the  second. 

ber 

jiDeite ; 

the  third. 

ber 

britte ; 

the  fourth. 

ber 

©terte  ; 

the  fifth. 

ber 

fanfte ; 

the  sixth. 

ber 

fed)«ite ; 

the  seventh. 

ber 

fiebente ; 

the  eighth. 

ber 

ad)te ; 

the  ninth, 

ber 

neunte ; 

the  tenth. 

ber 

gebnte ; 

the  eleventh. 

ber 

etfte ; 

the  twentieth. 

ber 

groongtgfle ; 

the  twenty-first,  &c 

ber 

ein  unb  swangt()|!c,  lu 

•  ^a0  ^tx%,  the  heart,  takes  e  n  d  in  the  genitive  and  e  n  in  the  dative 
angular ;  in  the  plural  it  takes  f  n  in  all  the  cases. 

b  Henceforth  tne  learners  should  write  the  date  before  their  task.    ¥lx.^^U% 
•on,  ben  er^en  3J2ai,  ein  taufenb  adat  bunbert  unb  ad)t  utib  ^u\%\a,\iQTv^cni,>A 
May.  j838 
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• 

Have  you  the  first  or   second  ^aUn  Sic  bo^  evfle  otcr  tai  |»di 

book  ?  SBuct)  ? 

1  have  the  third.  3d)  f)abe  bag  tritte. 

Which  volume  have  you  ^  8QBc(d)en  JBonl)  l)Qbcn  @i«  1 

I  have  the  fifth.  3d)  ^abc  t)cn  fiinften. 

EXERCISES.      27. 

Have  you  a  few  knives  ? — I  have  a  few.— Have  you  many 
nms  ? — I  have  only  a  few. — Has  the  friend  of  the  great  painter 
many  lookingr-glasses  1 — He  has  only  a  few. — Have  you  a  few 
florins  1 — 1  have  a  few. — How  many  florins  have  you  1 — I  have 
ten. — How  many  kreutzers  has  your  servant? — He  has  not  many, 
he  has  only  two, — Have  the  men  the  beautiful  glasses  of  the  Ita- 
lians 1 — The  men  have  them  not,  but  we  have  them. — What  have 
we  ? — We  have  much  money. — Have  you  the  carriage  of  the 
Dutchman  or  that  of  the  German  ? — 1  have  neither  the  one  nor  the 
other. — Has  the  peasant's  boy  the  fine  or  the  ugly  letter  1 — He  has 
neither  the  one  nor  the  other. — Has  he  the  gloves  of  the  merchant 
or  those  of  his  brother  ? — He  has  neither  the  one  nor  the  other. — 
Which  gloves  has  he  1 — He  has  his  own. — Have  we  the  horses  of 
the  English  or  those  of  the  Germans  ? — We  have  neither  the  one 
nor  the  other. — Have  we  the  umbrellas  of  the  Spaniards  ? — We 
have  them  not ;  the  Americans  have  them. — Have  you  much  pep- 
per ? — I  have  only  a  little,  but  enough. — Have  you  much  vinegar! 
—I  have  only  a  little. — Have  the  Russians  much  meat?— ?rhe 
Russians  have  a  great  deal,  but  the  Turks  have  only  a  little.-— 
Have  you  no  other  pepper  1 — 1  have  no  other. — Have  I  no  other 
beerl — You  have  no  other. — Have  we  no  other  good  friends  1-— 
We  have  no  others. — Has  the  sailor  many  shirts  1 — He  has  not 
many  ;  he  has  only  two. — Have  you  a  wooden  leg  1 — ^I  have  not  a 
(fein)  wooden  leg,  but  a  good  heart. — Has  this  man  a  good  head  ? 
—He  has  a  good  head  and  a  good  heart. — How  many  arms  has  that 
boy  1 — He  has  only  one ;  the  other  is  of  wood  (oon  ^Olj). — What 
kind  of  head  has  your  boy  1 — He  has  a  good  head. 

28. 

Which  volume  have  you  ? — I  have  the  first. — Have  you  the  se* 
cond  volume  of  my  work  1 — I  have  it. — Have  you  the  third  or  the 
fourth  book  1 — I  have  neither  the  one  nor  the  other.r—Have  we  the 
fifth  or  sixth  volume  1 — We  have  neither  the  one  nor  the  other.— » 
Which  volumes  have  wel — Wi  have  the  seventh. — What  day 
(5)en  ttJtcDietftcn)  of  the  month  is  it  (^flben  mv)  ? — It  is  («ffitr  baben) 
the  eighth. — Is  it  not  (^aben  n)ir  ttidit)  the  eleventh  ? — No,  Sir,  it  is 
the  tenth. — Have  the  Spaniards  many  crowns  1 — The  Spaniards 
have  only  a  few  ;  but  the  English  have  a  great  many. — Who  has 
our  crowns  1 — The  French  have  th  ^m. — Has  the  youth  much  head  1 
«-He  has  not  much  head,  but  mv  »h  courage. — How  many  arnia 
>aff  the  man  ? — He  has  two- 
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•jy. 


Have  you  the  crown-j  of  the  French  or  those  of  the  Engl  sh  ?— 
I  have  neither  those  of  the  French  nor  those  of  the  En^ish,  but' 
those  of  the  Americans. — Has  the  German  a  few  kreutzers  1 — He 
nas  a  few. — Has  he  a  few  florins  1 — He  has  six  of  them. — Have  you 
another  stick  1 — 1  have  another. — What  other  stick  have  you  ?— 
I  have  another  iron  stick. — Have  you  a  few  gold  candlestickit  .— 
We  have  a  few. — Have  these  men  vinegar? — These  men  have 
Aone,  but  their  friends  have  some. — Have  our  boys  candles  V— 
Our  boys  have  none,  but  the  friends  of  our  ^'  ys  have  some. — Have 
you  some  other  bags  I — I  have  no  others. — Have  you  any  other 
cheeses  1 — 1  have  some  others. — Have  yon  other  meat  ? — I  have 
no  other.     (See  note  f ,  Lesson  Jl.Y 


rWENTY-SECOND  LESSON.  —  Zmti  ntlh  puan^igoU 

Cection. 

The  tome  (volume),  ber  ^l)dU 

Have  you  the  first  or  third  tome  ^aben  @te  ben  erflcn  ober  britteti 
of  my  work  1  Sbcit  mctnc6  SOBerf^  1 

Both.  S3  e  i  b  e  (is  declined  like  an  ad- 

jective). 

I  have  both.  3d)  h^U  betbc 

Obs.  The  singular  of  6  e  i  b  e  is  used  only  in  the  no- 
minative and  accusative  neuter.  The  plural  betbf  is 
employed  when  two  substantives  express  the  same 
thing,  and  the  singular  neuter  beibe^f  when  they  ex- 
press two  different  things :  as, 

Have  you  my  book  or  my  sick  ?  ^aUn  @ie  metn  SBu4  obet  ntdilM 

©tcdf? 
I  have  both.  34  b^^^  beibe^ 

Stilly  yeU  some  or  any  more*     9{  0  c^. 

Some  more  wine.  9?C(I)  SBetn. 

Some  more  money.  S^od)  ®db.  « 

Some  more  buttons.  92cd)  ^n6pfe. 

Have  you  any  more  wine  1  ^abcn  @te  ncc^  S&dn  ? 

«  We  have  hitherto  intentionally,  and  ir  nerfect  harmony  witli  thii  ■yitan^ 
nfrained  from  speaking  of  feminine  nouns  Thev  will  be  lo\ic\i<H  \)L\ybikVv&t« 
«fter.     (See  Lesson  LXKVIIL 


1  h»-3  some  more. 
Mas  he  any  more  bread  1 
He  has  some  more. 
Have  1  any  more  books? 
You  have  some  more. 
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3d)  ^a(H'  ncd)  wtl&^nu 
^at  cr  nod)  !23rol)  ? 
@r  b«t  ncd)  n)cld)c^. 
|>Qbc  td)  nod)  ©ftd)er  ? 
^tc  baben  nod)  loetc^e. 


iVb^  any  more,  no  more*     ^ctn  —  me^t. 


I  have  no  more  wine. 

Have  you  any  more  vinegar  1 

I  have  no  more. 

Has  he  any  more  bread  1 

He  has  no  more. 

I  have  no  more  dogs. 

i  have  no  more. 

Not  much  more* 

Have  you  much  more  wine  1 
1  have  not  much  more. 
Have  you  manv  more  hooks  ? 
I  have  not  many  more. 


3^  l)abe  fetnen  SBctn  mcl^ 

^aben  @te  nod)  (gflig  ? 

3d)  f)abe  !cincn  mc^r. 

|>at  er  nod)  ©ro^  1 

($r  f)at  (ein^  mel)r. 

3*  ()flt>e  feine  ^unte  xw^" 

3d)  ^abe  {cine  met)r. 

92  tc^t  t)ie(  mef;c. 

^aben  @te  nocft  oie(  SBein  ? 
3d)  f)flbe  tieffcn  nid)t  wet  mebc» 
^jabcn  @ic  nod)  md  ©fid)er  ? 
3d)  bobe  tcren  nid)t  oiet  mcl)'^. 


One  more  book.  9Jod)  ein  93ud). 

One  more  good  book  SJod)  ein  qute^  93ud). 

A  few  books  more.  ^Jod)  einige  a3iid)er. 

Have  we  a  few  hats  more  1  ,^abcn  n)ir  nod)  einige  ^^tc  ? 

We  have  a  few  more.  ©ir  b«bcn  nod)  eintgc. 

Has  he  a  few  good  knives  more  1  |)at  er  nod)  etntae  gute^effer?  ?  (Sw 

Lesson  XVni.  Obs.  B.) 
He  has  a  few  more.  (&x   l)at    nod)    etntgc.     (See    Obs 

Lesson  XVI.) 


EXERCISES.      30. 

Which  volume  of  his  work  have  you  1 —  1  have  the  se«on3.— 
How  many  tomes  has  this  work  ? — It  has  three. — Have  you  my 
work,  or  that  of  my  brother  1 — 1  have  both  (bciDe). — Has  the  for 
eigner  my  comb  or  my  knife  ? — He  has  both  (betted). — Have  you 
our  breal  or  our  cheese  1 — I  have  both. — Have  you  my  glass  oi 
that  of  my  friend  ? — 1  have  neither  the  one  nor  the  other. — Hare 
W3  any  more  hay  1 — We  have  some  more. — Has  our  merchant  any 
more  pepper  ? — He  has  some  more. — Has  he  any  more  candles  T— 
He  has  some  more. — Have  you  any  more  coffee  1 — We  have  no 
more  coff<^e  -,  but  we  have  some  more  vinegar. — Has  the  German 
any  more  water  ? — He  has  no  more  water ;  but  he  has  some  more 
meat. — Have  we  any  more  gold  ribbons  1 — We  have  no  more  gold 
(Lesson  XVIIl.  Obs.  B.)  ribbons ;  but  we  have  some  more  silvei 
(ribbons). — Has  our  friend  any  more  sugar? — He  has  no  more.— 
Have  I  any  more  beer? — You  *  ive  no  more. — Has  your  young 
man  any  more  friends  <-— He  has  no  more. 


4ft 
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Has  yoor  brother  one  more  horse  1 — He  has  :ne  more. — Hmwm 
f  oa  one  more  % — ^I  have  one  more. — Has  the  peasant  one  more  ox  * 
•—He  has  one  more. — Have  yon  a  few  more  gnrdens  ? — ^We  haT« 
a  few  more. — What  have  yon  more  ? — We  have  a  few  good  ships 
(plnr.  @d)tffe}  and  a  few  good  sailors  more. — Has  our  brother  a  few 
■lore  friends  1 — ^He  has  a  few  more.—  Have  I  a  little  more  money  I 
«»Yoo  have  a  little  more. — Have  yoa  any  more  courage  1 — ^I  have 
•c  more. — ^Have  you  much  more  money  1 — ^I  have  much  more,  but 
ny  brother  has  no  more. — Has  he  enoush  saltl — He  has  not 
enough. — Have  we  buttons  enough  1 — ^We  have  not  enough. — Has 
the  good  son  of  your  good  tailor  buttons  enough  1 — He  has  nol 
•oougfa. 


TWENTY-THIRD  LESSON.— SDrei  nnh  ^wan^igoU 

Cectiott. 


^Serfc^iebene  (Is  declined  like 
an  adjective,  and  hardly  ever 
used  in  the  singular.)  (See 
Lesson  XVUI.,  Obs.  B.) 


ISeveral. 


N. 
G. 


The  fether 
the  son, 
the  child, 
the  captain, 
the  tea, 
the  cake. 


Several  children. 

44  muclh   o'  many 
Ja  much — cm,  as  many 

%■  much  bread  as  wine. 
4s  mdny  men  as  children. 

Have  you  as  much  gold  as  sf 
rer  1 


Of. 


For  all  gnnden. 

t)erfd)tebene.    D.  Derfd^tebetteit 
t)erfa)iebencr.  A.  t)erf(^iebene* 

ber  aSotcr ; 
bcr  @obn ; 

bet  ^auptmonn  (plur   ^auptteutc) ; 
bet  Sbee ; 

bet  Jtucften  (is  not  softened  in  t^e 
plur.). 

SSerfcftiebene  jttnbet. 

®o  t>tel — wii 

^0  ©iel  95rcb  wle  2Bciiu 
©0  mi  ^XRfinner  wk  JtinDeu 

^oben  @U  fo  mi  ®c(b  mie  @i(6cr  1 

93  0  n  (preposition  governing  tht 
dative). 


4b 

1  have  as  much  of  this  as  of  3^  f)aU  fo  tnel  wn  ttefcm  mt 

that  ienem. 

Have  y  ^u  as  many  hats  as  coats  1  ^oben  ®te  fo  ml  ^Clte  ime  fR^tl 
I  have  as  many  of  these  as  of  3^  fyiht  fo  tnel  wn  ttefeti  n>te  oon 

those.  •  ienen. 

As  many  of  the  one  as  of  the  @o  t)tel  t)on  ten  etnen  n>ie  9on  ten 

other.  onbenu 

Obs.  A.    When  ettt  is  used  as  an  indefinite  numer- 
al adjective,  it  is  declined  like  other  adjectives. 

Quite  (or  just)  as  much.      G6en  fo  oteL 

I  have  quite  as  much  of  this  as  3^  f)aU  eben  fo  Diet  t)on  ttefem  mi 
of  that.  9on  i^nenu 

The  enemy,  ter  Jetnb  ; 

the  finger,  ter  finger ; 

the  hoot,  ter  @tiefeL 

More.  9)2  e  ^  t  (comparative  adverb^ 

More  bread.  9)2el)r  S3tob. 

More  men,  9)2ebt  ^bxintv* 

Than.  U  ( i. 

Obs.  B.    91  [  ^  answers  to  than  in  £nglish,  as  tD  i  r 
answers  to  as. 

More  bread  than  wine.  ^t\fc  S3rcb  oM>  SBetn. 

More  men  than  children.  972ebt  soi&nner  a(g  Winter. 

More  of  this  than  of  that.  SDJe^r  t)on  ttefcm  a(6  oon  ienenu 

More  of  the  one  than  of  the  other.  9}2ebc  t)on  tern  etnen  aU  oon  tew 

ontern.« 
More  of  these  than  of  those.        SOtebr  ocn  ttcfen  o(^  9on  ienen* 
I  have  more  of  your  sugar  than  3d)  b<^be  nief)r  oon  3^rem  3uclet  all 
of  mine.  ven  tern  metnlgen. 

Less,  SB  e  n  t  g  e  r  (comparative  of  menig) 

Less  water  than  wine.  SBentger  SBoffcr  (xU  SBetn. 

Less  than  I.  SBentgev  oU  tc^. 

—  than  he.  —     aW  er. 

—  than  you.  —     a($  ®ie. 

They>  (S  i  e. 

TAcA  they.      2C  U  fi  c. 

As  much  as  you.  @o  met  ivte  @te. 

As  much  as  he.  (So  mel  n>te  ec 

As  much  as  they  @o  t)te(  n>ie  fie* 

•  When  collective  or  plural  nouns,  as :  SB  c  i  tt,  wine ;  $  r  f  b,  bread,  4kc> 
•n  to  be  represented  by  the  pronouns,  biefer  and  {enct  must  be  oasd 
■ndnot  etn  and  anber 
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BXERCISES     33. 

llaTe  you  a  coat? — I  have  several. — Has  he  a  lookinff-glass  I— 
He  has  several. — ^What  kind  of  looking-glasses  has  hel — He  hai 
•eautiful  looking-glasses. — Who  has  my  good  cakes  1 — Several 
men  have  them. — -Has  your  brother  a  child  ? — He  has  (ibtcr.  Les- 
son XVI.)  several. — Have  you  as  much  coffee  as  honey  1 — I  have 
ms  much  of  the  one  as  of  the  other. — Has  he  as  much  tea  as  beer  t 
—He  has  as  much  of  the  one  as  of  the  other. — Has  this  man  as 
nany  friends  as  enemies  1 — He  has  as  many  of  the  one  as  of  the 
other. — Has  the  son  of  your  friend  as  many  coat<)  as  shirts  t — He 
has  as  many  of  the  one  as  of  the  other. — Have  we  as  many  boots 
fts  shoes  ? — We  have  as  many  of  the  one  as  of  the  other. 

33. 

Has  your  father  as  much  gold  as  silver  ? — He  has  more  of  the 
latter  than  of  the  former. — Has  he  as  much  tea  as  coffee  1 — He 
aas  more  of  the  latter  than  of  the  former. — Has  the  captain  as  ma- 
ny sailors  as  ships  ? — He  has  more  of  the  one  than  of  the  other.-— 
Have  you  as  many  rams  as  I  ? — I  have  just  as  many. — Has  the 
foreigner  as  much  courage  as  we  1 — He  has  quite  as  much. — Have 
we  as  much  good  as  bad  paper  1 — We  have  as  much  of  the  one  as 
of  the  other. — Have  we  as  much  cheese  as  bread  ? — We  have  more 
of  the  latter  than  of  the  foipner. — Has  your  son  as  many  cakes  as 
books  1 — He  has  more  of  the  latter  than  of  the  fonner ;  more  of 
the  one  than  of  the  other. 

34. 

How  many  children  have  you  ? — I  have  only  one,  but  my  bro* 
ther  has  more  than  I ;  he  has  five. — Has  your  son  as  much  head  a9 
mine  1 — He  has  less  head  than  yours,  but  he  has  more  courage. — 
My  children  have  more  courage  than  yours. — Have  I  as  much 
money  as  you  1 — You  have  less  than  I. — Have  you  as  many  books 
as  1 1 — I  have  less  than  you. — Have  I  as  many  enemies  as  youi 
father  1 — You  have  fewer  than  he. — Have  the  Americans  more 
children  than  we  1 — ^They  have  fewer  than  we. — Have  we  as  many 
ehips  as  the  English  1 — We  have  less  than  they. — Have  we  fewer 
knives  than  the  children  of  our  friends  ? — We  have  fewer  than 
they. 

35. 

Who  has  fewer  friends  than  we  ? — Nobody  has  fewer. — Have 
you  as  much  of  my  tea  as  of  yours  1 — 1  have  as  much  of  yours  at 
of  mine. — Have  I  as  many  of  your  books  as  of  mine  ? — Y  ou  have 
fewer  of  mine  than  of  yours. — Has  the  Spaniard  as  much  of  yoar 
money  as  of  his  own  ? — He  has  less  of  his  own  than  of  ours.— 
Has  your  baker  less  bread  than  money  ? — He  has  less  of  the  latter 
than  of  the  fonnen — Has  our  merchant  fewer  doge  th^xv  VvoiMaV* 
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He  has  fewer  of  the  latter  than  of  the  former ;  he  has  fewer  of  tiM 
one  than  of  the  other. — He  has  fewer  horses  than  we,  and  we 
hare  less  hread  than  he. — Have  our  neighbours  as  many  carriages 
as  we  1 — We  have  fewer  than  they. — We  have  less  com  and  less 
meat  than  they. — We  have  but  little  corn,  but  meat  enough. 


rwENTY.FOURTH  LESSON.  —  t)Ur  mh  ^ujanngsie 

Cettion. 

OF    THE    INFINTTIVt:. 

All  German  verbs  form  their  infinitive  in  e„.  *This 
termination  in  verbs,  the  root  of  which  ends  in  c  I  or  e  r," 
is  contracted  by  throwing  out  the  letter  e,  as  ^inbent/ 
to  prevent ;  fammeltt^  to  collect,  &c.  The  verbs  marked 
with  an  asterisk  (*)  are  irregular. 

A  wish,  a  mindi-a  desire,      ^  u  |!; 

time,     3  e  i  t  ;•» 
to,        au. 

Obs.  The  prepositir  }tt/ to,  always  stands  before* 
the  infinitive.  In  com.,  and  verbs  it  is  placed  between 
the  separable  partic)  and  the  infinitive,  as  will  be 
exemplified  in  future  lessons. 

To  work*  2(rOeiten. 

To  speak.  @  p  r  e  d)  c  n*^  r  c  b  c  n.« 

Have  you  a  mind  to  work  1  ^ahm  @ie  8uf!  ^u.orbetten  ? 

I  have  a  mind  to  work.  3cl)  f)<ibc  $^ufl  $u  arbetten. 

He  has  not  the  courage  to  speak.  (Sr  ^at  ten  9)2utf)  nic^t^  $u  ff>redKtt. 

To  cut.  ©  d)  n  e  i  b  c  n*. 

To -tit.     \^z:  is  !<■*-*«'• 

To  cut  them,      jic  fd)ncil>cn*. 

•  By  the  root  we  understand  that  part  of  a  verb  which  precedes  the  termi 
«tion  C  n  of  the  infinitive :  e.  g.  in  the  verb  loben,  to  praise,  I  O  b  is  the  root 

•  The  two  substantives  ^ufl  and  ^txi  are  feminine.  If  they  are  required 
in  a  negative  sense,  feinr  ^vl%  and  ntt^t  B^tt  must  be  used.  Ex.  3(b  \ci9^ 
feinr  ^ufi  |u  fpre^en,  I  have  no  mind  to  speak :  r r  bat  nicbt  ^tii  }U  arbetten, 
be  h«^  no  time  to  work. 

c  f^))recben  is  derived  from  bte  (S))ra(be,  the  lanp^iage,  and  signifies  to  pro* 
luce  t  r  emit  sounds  in  a  physical  manner ;  reben  means  to  express  ideas  bj 
ord«  from  bie  mtbt,  the  discourse. 
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To  cut  some. 


Hm  he  lime  to  cut  trees  ? 
He  has  time  to  cut  some. 

To  buy. 
To  buy  some  more. 

To  buy  one. 

To  buy  two. 
To  buy  one  more. 

To  buy  two  more. 


bat)on  I   S 

NeuL    xod&^,  beffen^ 
ba))on 

Plural  for  ail  genders. 

tt)eld)e,.    teren^   baDon    fc^tte^ 
ben* 

^t  ct  Sett  5B5umt  )u  fcftnetben  I 
6t  M  Sett  n>e((^e  ^  fd)nettetu 

Jtaufen. 
9{ocb  !aufetu 

( McLsc.    einen 
I  NeuL     ein^ 

Sn>et  (aufm. 

iMaic.  nod)  ehien 
NeuL  nod)  ein^ 


>   faufen. 


faufen. 


9{0(^  ^et  foufctt. 

DCr*  The  infinitive  is  always  placed  at  the  end  of 
the  phrase  whether  preceded  by  {tt  or  not. 

Have  you  a  mind   to  buy  one  ^oben  @tc  0ufl  nc^  etn  ^ferb  )U 

more  horse  ?  faufen  ? 

I  have  a  mind  to  buy  one  more.    Scf)  ^abe  8ufl  ttcd)  ein^  gu  faufen. 
Ha^e  you  a  mind  to  buy  some  ^aben  @tc  $^uft  9fi(^er  gu*  faufen  1 

books  1 
I  have  a  mind  to  buy  some,  but  Scf)  babe  Sufi    n)c(d)e  gu  faufen, 

I  have  no  time.  obet  id)  ^abc  nid)t  Sett. 

Has  he  time  to  work  1  ^at  er  Sett  gu  arbetten  ? 

He  has  time,  but  no  mina  to  @r  bat  Sett/  obcr  fetnc  8uft  gu  otr 

work.  beiten. 

EXERCISES.   36. 

Have  you  still  a  mind  to  buy  the  house  of  my  friend  1 — I  have 
■till  a  mind  to  buy  it,  but  I  have  no  more  money. — Have  you  time 
to  work  1 — ^I  have  time,  but  no  mind  to  work. — Has  he  time  to  cut 
•ome  sticks  1 — He  has  time  to  cut  some. — Have  you  a  mind  to  cut 
lome  bread  ?— 1  have  a  mind  to  cut  some,  but  I  have  no  knife. — 
If  aye  you  time  to  cut  some  cheese  1 — I  have  time  to  cut  some. — 
Has  he  a  desire  x)  cut  the  tree  1 — He  has  a  desire  to  cut  it,  but  he 
kat  no  t  me. — Has  he  time  to  cut  the  cloth  1 — He  has  time  to  cut  it. 
•-Have  I  time  to  cut  the  trees  ? — You  have  time  to  cut  them.-^ 
Has  the  painter  a  mind  to  buy  a  horse  ? — He  has  a  mind  to  buy 
two. — Has  your  captain  of  the  ravy  (@cbtff^capit6n)  time  to  speak  1 
—He  has  time,  but  no  desire  to  speak. 
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37. 


HaTe  TOii  a  mind  to  buy  a  carriage  1 — I  have  a  mind  to  bu^  •»ii8 
«-HaYe  I  a  mind  to  buy  a  house  \ — You  have  a  mind  to  huj  one, 
—Has  your  brother  a  mind  to  buy  a  great  ox  1 — He  has  a  m  ^d  tc 
buy  a  little  one. — We  have  a  mind  to  buy  little  oxen. — How  «Aany 
horses  have  you  a  mind  to  buy  ? — I  have  a  mind  to  buy  four. — Hat 
any  one  a  mmd  to  buy  a  broom  ? — This  man  has  a  mind  to  buy 
one. — What  has  that  man  a  mind  to  buy  1 — He  has  a  mind  tc 
bay  a  beautiful  carriage,  three  beautiful  horses,  good  tea,  and  goo4 
meat. 

38. 

Have  you  a  desire  tc  speak  t — I  have  a  desire,  but  no  time  to 
spc^ak. — Have  you  the  courage  to  cut  your  arm  1 — I  have  not  the 
eourage  to  cut  it. — Am  I  right  in  speaking  (^u  fprcd)<n)  1 — You  are 
not  wrong  in  speaking,  but  you  are  wrong  in  cutting  (ju  fc^ncitcn) 
my  trees. — Has  the  son  of  your  friend  a  desire  to  buy  one  more 
bird  1 — He  has  a  desire  to  buy  one  more  ? — Have  you  a  mind  to 
buy  one  more  beautiful  coat  ? — I  have  a  mind  to  buy  one  more. — 
Have  we  a  mind  to  buy  a  few  more  horses  1 — ^We  have  a  mind  to 
buy  a  few  more,  but  we  have  no  more  money.     (See  Lesson  XXII.} 

39. 

What  have  you  a  mind  to  buy  ? — ^We  have  a  mind  to  buy  some- 
thing good,  and  our  neighbours  have  a  mind  to  buy  something  bean- 
tiful. — Have  their  children  a  desire  to  buy  any  birds  1 — Their 
children  have  no  desire  to  buy  any. — Have  you  the  courage  to  buy 
the  trunk  of  the  captain  1 — I  have  a  desire  to  buy  it,  but  I  have  no 
more  money. — Who  has  a  mind  to  buy  my  beautiful  dogi — Nobo- 
dy has  a  mind  to  buy  it. — Have  you  a  mind  to  buy  my  beautiful 
birds,  or  those  of  the  Frenchman  1 — I  have  a  mind  to  buy  those  of 
the  Frenchman. — Which  book  ha?  he  a  mind  to  buy  1 — He  has  a 
mind  to  buy  that  which  you  have,  that  which  your  son  has,  and 
that  which  mine  has. — Have  you  two  horses  1 — I  have  only  one, 
but  I  have  a  wish  to  buy  one  more. 


rWENTY-FIFTH    LESSON.  —  iTftnf   utib    mandate 

Cection. 


OP   COMPOUND   VERBS. 


There  are  in  German  two  kinds  of  compound  verbs  • 
ime  kind  consists  of  a  simple  verb  and  a  particle 
which  is  inseparable  from  it ;  the  other  of  a  simple 
7erb  and  a  particle  which  can  be  separated*  either  to 
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five  place  to  the  syllable  g  e  of  the  participle  past,  or 
to  i  9/  or  to  be  itself  placed  afler  the  verb  or  even  at 
the  end  of  the  phrase.  We  shall  distinguish  the  separ- 
able verbs  by  placing  }  u  between  the  verb  and  the 
particle.*    Examples : 

To  break.  3erbred)en*. 

To  keep  (to  take  rare).  2(ufbcivahten  (au^ubeioa^rai). 
To  pick  up.  2(ufi)eben  *  (ouf^beben)* 

To  mend.  Huibtffttn  (au^jubeffmi)* 

To  make  a  fire.  Seuec  onmad)en  (angumad^en). 

Has  the  tailor  time  to  mend  my  ^t  bcr  @d)ncttcr  3cit  meineti  Sttd 

coat  1  au^gubefTern  1 

He  has  time  to  mend  it.  @r  ^t  3etr  \^n  au^gubcffenu^ 

To  wash.  SBafc^n  *. 

i  Srennen  *.« 
To  burn,  <  iSerbrcnnen  (to  destroy  by  bum- 

To  seek,  to  look  for.  @ud)en  (governs  the  accusatiye). 

To  warm.  SSMrmcn. 

To  make.  SOtoc^en  (physically). 

To  do.  Sf)un  *  (morally^*). 

Has  the  shoemaker  time  to  make  ^t  bet  ©c^ubmac^ec  Sett  meine  Gtici 

my  boots  ?  fc(  gu  macftcn  t 

He  has  time  to  make  them.  (Sr  f)at  3cit  {te  ga  madden. 

To  bti  wUlingt  to  wish,      9B  0  ( ( e  n  ^ 

Will  you  1  ) 

Are  you  willing  ?  >  SBcQen  Sic  ? 

Do  you  wish  1  ) 
I  will,  I  am  willing,  I  wish.        3cb  mVL 

Will  he  1  is  he  willing  1  does  >  «t>.„  ^  « 

he  wish?  jaBittcr? 

•  rheae  verbs  may  likewise  be  distinguished  by  the  principal  accent,  wki^ 
b  placed  on  the  root  of  the  verb  when  the  particle  is  inseparable,  and  whei 
separable  on  the  particle  itself. 

^  These  examples  show  how  the  separable  particle  gives  vi^y  in  the  infinl* 
live  to  |U. 

'  The  verb  btennen  (as  well  as  its  comiounds,  t>eTBrfmten,  &c.)  b  rectt* 
Mr  when  used  in  an  active  or  transitive,  but  irregular  when  in  a  neuter  or  la 
tnositive  sense.  We  denote  such  verbs  by  the  following  abbreviations :  t« 
•e.  and  neut.  irreg. 

'  The  verb  m  a  (be  n  always  relates  to  a  determinate  action,  and  is  en^ 
ployed  nearly  as  the  English  verb  to  makt,  in  the  sense  of  producing  anything  | 
the  verb  t  ^  u  n  *  on  the  contrary  always,  like  the  English  verb  to  efo.  relates  to 
•o  indeterminate  action,  as :  mn  .^letb  mac^en,  to  make  a  coat ;  neuer  ma« 
Aen,  to  make  a  fire;  etiten  befallen  ti(^un,  to  do  a  fiivour;  feine  <^(^ulbigfeil 
l^uti,  to  do  one's  duty. 


fle  will,  he  is  willing,  he  wish-  >  ^     .  |. 

es*  I 

We  will,  we  are  willing,  we  >  g^;^      ^ 

wish.  3 

You    will,  you  are  willing,  7  3,^.     ^^^ 

you  wish.  i  ^ ' 

They  will,  they  are  willing,  ?@i,„e„e„. 

they  wish.  3 

Obg.  A.    The  particle  { tt  does  not  precede  the  in 
finitive  added  to  the  verb  tt)  0 1 1  c  n,  to  be  willing.    Ex 

Do  you  wish  to  make  my  fire  ?    Snellen    6tc    mein    ^euet    anuiai 

d)cn? 
I  am  willing  to  make  it.  3(^  n>itl  e^  an  madden. 

I  do  not  wish  to  make  it.  ^&i  rottl  e^  ntd)t  anma(^etu 

Does  he  wish  to  buy  your  horse  1  2Bitl  ct  3^^  9>fct^  faufin  ? 
He  wishes  to  buy  it.  (St  m\l  ci  foufcn. 


A  TABLE  OF  COMPOTJND  VERBS/ 

L      b^SEPARABLE   VeRBS.* 

These  verbs  are  fonned  by  prefixing  one  of  the  fol- 
lowing unaccented  particles  to  simple  verbs:  it^emp, 
tnt,  er,  gc,  Winter,  t)er,  tt^iber,  jer* 

JBe — Mcntin  *,  to  reflect.  winter — btntcrgcben  *,  to  deceive, 

^p-«enipfi*Mcit  ♦/  to  recommend,  ^ix — t)crfprcd)cn  *,  to  promise. 

@nt — cntflicbcn  *,  to  run  away.  aBtbcr — ^roiterlcgcn  *,  to  refute, 

©r — crbaltcn  *,  to  receive.  3«t — jccbret^en  •/  to  break. 
®e— gcftfbcn*/  to  confess. 

II.    Separable  Verbs. 

2C6— <»brd)rciben  • ,  to  copy.  Set — ^beijtcl^eii  *,  to  assist. 

JCn — anfangcn  */  to  begin.  JDac — ^tarfteUcn,  to  exhibit. 

j(uf— aufhebcn  *,  to  pick  up.  2)aruntcr — l)aruntcrmtfd)cn,  to  in- 

2(u«-— <iu^9et)cn  *,  to  go  out.  termingle. 

*  3  ^Jff  y^^i  is  the  real  second  person  plural ;  but  the  Germans  generally 
ate  @  ie,  which  is  the  third. 

<*  Our  intention  in  giving  tables  of  the  most  complicated  grammatical  parts, 
iv  not  that  the  learners  should  make  an  immediate  application  of  ttiem ;  we 
only  wish  to  give  them  a  clear  and  ^neral  idea  of  those  parts,  in  order  to  en- 
able them  to  nnd  them  out  more  easily,  as  they  will  be  in  want  of  thein  in  ad- 
f  ancii::|  by  degrees.  They  must  in  their  exercises  employ  only  the  wonk  and 
•xpressions  made  use  of  in  the  lessons. 

c  We  call  verbs  inseparable  when  thev  cannot,  and  sepa/aUe  wImo  thei 
amn  be  feparated. 
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Dawn — taMnEcmmeii*,  to  escape.  9{ac( — nad)maci)cn,  to  imitate* 

S>wcdi — ^urd)ietfen^     to      trayel  Ueber — ubcrffic^cn  •,  to  overflow 

through.  Uni — ^unm)crf<n  *,  to  overturn, 

©in— nnft^tofm  \  to  fall  asleep.  Untcr— untcrfinfcn  •^  to  go  to  th^ 
5crt — ^fottfabten  *,  to  continue.  bottom, 

^cim — beimgcbcn  *,  to  go' home.  SScll — wUgiefvn  •,  to  fill  up, 

|>eTau6 — ()crou6fcniiihn ^,  to  come  il^cr — ^wr^cbcn  *,  to  pretend. 

out.  aScrou^ — ^Dcrdu^fogcn,  to  foretell. 

|)erunter — ^cruntiTbrtngen  *,     to  aScrbei — Dorbcigrhcn*,  to  pass  by. 

bring  down.  95crbcr — ^»or!)<ffcf)fn  */  to  foresee, 

^crju — biTJunabcn,  to  draw  near.  aScrCtbtr — D0rftbetfa()ccn*/  to  pasa 
^in — f)in^t'bi'n  *,  to  go  thither.  by  in  a  coach, 

^tnouf — binoufitci^cn*,  to  ascend.  2Bc9 — n)C9get)cn  *,  o  go  away 

^nou^ — binou^roerfcn  *,  to  throw  SEBicber — n>tcber{cmmen  •/  to  comti 

out.  again. 

|)tnein — bincingeben  *,  to  go  in.  3u — ^jurcbeii/  to  persuade. 

3nne — inncbalt^n  *,  to  stop.  BnxM — %uxflidtct)vtn,  to  return. 

a)Ht — ^nuttbeitcn,  to  communicate.  Sufammen — jufatnmenfe|en,  to  put 
9{teber — nieberlegen,  to  lay  down.        together. 

Obs.  B.  Some  compound  verbs  are  either  insepar- 
able or  separable,  according  to  their  signification.  We 
shall  speak  of  them  hereafter. 

EXERCISES.    40. 

Have  you  a  desire  to  keep  my  letter  t — ^I  have  a  desire  to  keep 
it — Am  I  right  in  keeping  (auf^ubenjobreit)  your  money  1 — You  are 
right  in  keeping  it. — Has  the  tailor  a  desire  to  make  my  coat  1  — 
nt  has  a  desire  to  make  it,  but  he  has  no  time. — Has  y(jur  tail-r 
feme  to  mend  my  coats  ? — He  has  time  to  mend  them. — Have  you 
the  courage  to  burn  my  hat  1 — I  have  not  the  courage  to  burn  it ;  1 
have  a  mind  to  keep  it. — Has  the  shoemaker's  boy  a  mind  to  mend 
my  boots  1 — He  has  no  time  to  mend  them. — What  has  oui 
friend*s  tailor  to  mend  1 — He  has  to  mend  our  oid  coats. — Who  hat 
to  mend  ou»  boots  1 — Our  shoemaker  has  to  mend  them. — What 
has  our  hatRv«ker  to  do  ?^He  has  to  mend  your  great  hats. — Has 
your  brother's  joiner  anything  to  do  1 — He  has  to  mend  our  great 
tables  and  our  little  chairs. 

41. 

Do  you  wish  to  keep  my  twenty-seven  crowns  1 — I  wish  to  keep 
them.  Will  you  pick  up  that  crown  or  that  florin  1 — ^I  will  pick  up 
both. — Do  you  wish  to  cut  his  finger  1 — ^I  do  not  wish  to  cut  it.^ 
Does  the  paintei  wish  to  burn  vinegar  1 — He  wishes  to  bur* 
some. — Is  the  peasant  willing  to  burn  his  bread  1 — He  is  not  wil- 
ling to  burn  his  own,  but  that  of  his  neighbour. — Have  you  any* 
^ing  to  do  1 — I  have  nothing  to  do. — Have  we  anything  to  do  ?— i 
We  have  to  warm  our  coffee. — Do  you  wish  to  speak  1 — I  wish  tc 
•peak. — ^Is  your  son  willing  to  work  ? — He  is  not  wUUiv^Xo  >«Qii\ 
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4a. 


Do  you  wish  to  Duy  any  thin  g  ? — I  wish  to  bay  something*-* 
What  do  you  wish  to  buy  1 — ^I  wish  to  buy  some  good  books—— 
What  has  he  to  buy  1 — He  has  to  buy  a  good  horse.— Will  you  buy 
this  or  that  table  ?— I  will  buy  (put  the  infinitive  always  to  the  end 
of  the  phrase)  neither  this  nor  that. — Which  house  does  your  friend 
wish  to  buy  ? — He  wishes  to  buy  your  brother's  great  house.— Is 
your  servant  willing  to  make  my  fire  1 — He  is  willing  to  make  it«-^ 
Will  your  father  buy  these  rams  or  these  oxen  1— He  will  bu| 
neither  the  one  nor  the  other. — Does  he  wish  to  buy  my  umb  ella 
9r  my  cane  ? — He  wishes  to  buy  both. 

43. 

• 

Do  you  wish  to  make  a  fire  V- — We  do  not  wish  o  make  any.— 
What  do  you  wish  to  make  ? — 1  wish  to  make  vinegar. — Will  you 
seek  my  knife  ? — I  will  seek  it. — Have  you  to  look  for  anything  1— 
1  have  nothing  to  look  for. — Has  he  time  to  seek  my  son  ? — He  has 
time,  but  he  will  not  seek  him. — What  has  he  to  do  % — He  has  to 
make  a  fire,  to  wash  my  thread  stockings,  to  buy  good  coffee,  good 
su^r,  good  water,  and  good  meat. — Wul  he  buy  your  ^ood  trunk  1 
—He  will  buy  it. — Will  you  buy  my  great  or  my  little  house  1— 
1  will  buy  neither  your  great  nor  your  little  house ;  I  wish  to  buy 
that  of  our  friend. — Will  you  buy  my  beautiful  horses  ! — I  will  not 
buy  them. 

44. 

How  many  rams  will  you  buy  1 — ^I  will  buy  twenty-two. — Does 
the  foreigner  wish  to  buy  much  corn? — He  wishes  to  buy  but 
little. — tfo  you  wish  to  buy  a  great  many  gloves  1 — We  wish  to 
%uy  only  a  few ;  but  our  children  wish  to  buy  a  great  many. — Will 
ch  ii  seek  the  same  boots  that  we  have  ? — They  will  not  seek  those 
srhich  you  have,  but  those  which  my  father  has. — Will  you  look 
for  my  coats  or  for  those  of  the  good  Frenchman  ? — I  will  look  for 
neither  yours  nor  those  of  the  good  Frenchman ;  I  will  look  for 
mine,  and  for  thoa^  of  my  good  son. 


TWENTY-SIXTH  J^ESSON.— 0ecl)0  nno  foian^sic 

Injection. 

To  tear.  Serrcijen*. 

Togo,  ®  c  f)  e n •. 

At,  fBtx,    }  prepositions  governtng 

To.  3  u  /       5        the  dative  case. 

To  be.  ©ein  •. 

RcLE.     The  preposition  b  c  i  signifies  unth  or  at  ths 
kouse  off  the  preposition  { tt/  to  or  to  the  house  of. 
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To  be  with  die  mmn  or  at  die  Set  Nm  ^Xaioic  fcta^* 

man's  house. 
To  go   to  the  man  or  to  die  Ba  tem  !Ramie  ^e^ai** 

man's  house. 
To  be  with  his  (one's)  friend  or  S3a  fetncm  Jccimbc  fcui^« 

aft  his  (one's)  friend's  hoqae. 
To  go  to  m J  fiither  or  to  my  dn  mctiiem  Sotrr  ^ctca* 

faSier's  house. 

To  be  at  home.  Ba  .^fc  fcin** 

To  go  home.  Stoc^  ^ufc  gc^ 

To  be  with  me  or  at  m j  house.  9dt\  mic  fnn*. 

To  go  to  me  or  to  mj  house.  3u  imr  gcbcn** 

To  be  with  him  or  at  his  boose.  SBct  thni  frin*. 

To  go  to  him  oi  o  his  house.  Bu  tbm  9<()cn* 

To  be  with  us  or  at  our  house,  ^ei  un^  fetn*. 

To  go  to  us  or  to  our  house.  Bu  un^  gcbcn** 

To  be  with  jou  or  at  your  house.  4  ^d  Sbncn  fan*,  bet  fSud^  fcia* 

To  go  to  you  or  to  your  house.  }  Bu  3bnfn  9<b«n*,  |u  Gttd)  ftef^ 

To  Se  with  them  or  at  their  house  j^ci  t^nen  fetn*.  * 

To  ffo  to  them  or  to  their  house.  Bu  ibncn  g<()en*. 

To  be  with  some  one  or  at  some  Sbet  3emantem  fetn** 

one's  house. 

To  go  to  some  one  or  to  some  Bu  3«nanbcm  gef^n** 

one's  house. 

To  be  with  no  one  or  at  no  one's  S3et  9{temanbem  fetn*. 

house. 

To  go  to  no  one  or  to  no  one's  Bu  9Hemanbem  gc^cn*. 

house. 

At  whose  house  t    With  whom t  SSet  »em? 
To  whose  house  J     To  whom  J     B  u  n>  e  m  ? 

To  whom  (to  whose  house)  dc  Bu  loem  tocUen  &t  gcftcn  ? 

you  wish  to  go  1 

I  wish  to  go  to  no  one  (to  nc  3d)  toill  gu  Stiemanbeni  ge^ca** 

one's  house). 
At  whose  house  (with  whom)  is  JBet  wem  i|l  3bt  93nitec  ? 

your  brother  ? 

He  is  at  ours  Twith  us).  (Sx  ifl  bet  un6. 

Is  he  at  home  1  3{!  er  gu  ^aufe  ? 

lis  is  not  at  home.  6r  tfl  nic^t  gu  ^aufe. 

To  drink.  Srtnfen*. 

To  carry  (to  take).         JSra^en*. 
To  bring  (to  carry).       93tingen*. 

•  In  German,  as  in  English,  no  more  than  one  negatire  is  eiKS 
as  has  already  been  seen  m  many  instances. 
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■XBRCI8K8.    45. 

Do  you  wish  to  tear  my  coat  ? — I  do  not  wish  to  tear  it. — Doei 
your  'brother  wish  to  tear  my  beautiful  hook  1 — He  does  not  wisb 
to  tear  it. — What  does  he  wish  to  tear  1 — He  wishes  to  tear  you 
heartt — With  whom  is  our  father  1 — He  is  with  his  friend. — To 
whom  do  you  wish  to  go  1 — I  wish  to  go  to  you. — Will  you  go  tc 
my  house  1 — ^I  will  not  go  to  your's,  but  to  my  tailor's. — Does  youi 
father  w.sh  to  go  to  his  friend  1 — He  wishes  to  go  to  him. — ^At 
whose  house  is  your  son  ? — He  is  at  our  house. — Do  your  children 
wish  to  go  to  our  friends  1 — They  wish  to  go  to  them. — Is  the 
foreigner  at  our  brother's  1 — He  is  there  (bei  if)m). — At  whose 
house  is  the  Englishman  1 — He  is  at  yours. — Is  the  American  at 
our  house  % — No,  Sir,  he  is  not  at  our  house;  he  is  at  his  friend's. 
—Is  the  Italian  at  his  friends'  1 — He  is  at  their  house. 

46. 

Do  you  wish  to  go  home  t — 1  do  not  wish  to  go  home ;  I  wish 
to  go  to  the  son  of  my  neighbour. — Is  your  father  at  home  1 — No, 
Sir,  he  is  not  at  home. — With  whom  is  he  t — He  is  with  the  good 
children  of  our  old  neighbour. — W^ill  you  go  to  any  one's  house  ? 
— I  will  gf)  to  no  one's  house. — At  whose  house  is  your  son  1 — > 
He  is  at  no  one's  house;  he  is  at  home. — What  will  he  do  at 
home  1 — He  will  drink  good  wine. — Will  you  carry  my  letters 
homel — I  will  carry  them  to  my  father's.?— Who  will  carry  my 
notes  1 — The  young  man  will  carry  them. — Will  he  carry  them  to 
my  house  1 — No,  he  will  carry  them  to  his  brother's. — Is  his 
father  at  homel — He  is  not  at  home;  he  is  at  the  foreigner's. 

47. 

What  have  you  to  drink  1 — I  have  nothing  to  drink. — Has  youi 
son  anything  to  drink? — He  has  good  wine  and  good  water  to 
drink. — Will  your  servant  carry  my  books  to  my  brothers' ! — He 
will  carry  them  to  their  house. — What  will  you  carry  to  my 
house  1 — -1  will  carry  to  your  house  two  chickens,  three  birds,  good 
bread,  f  nd  good  wine  (always  put  the  infinitive  to  the  end,  and  do 
not  separate  it  from  "to  your  house"). — Will  you  carry  these 
chairs  to  my  house  1 — I  will  not  carry  these,  but  those. — What 
will  the  German  do  at  home  1 — He  will  work  and  drink  good  wine. 

48. 

What  have  you  at  home  % — 1  have  nothing  at  home. — Have  you 
ftnything  good  to  drink  at  home  1 — I  have  nothing  good  to  drink ; 
I  have  only  bad  water. — Has  the  captain  as  much  coffee  as  sugat 
at  home  1 — He  has  as  much  of  the  one  as  of  the  other  at  home- 
Will  you  carry  as  many  crowns  as  buttons  to  my  brother's  1 — I 
will  carry  to  his  house  as  many  of  the  one  as  of  the  other. — Will 
jrou  carry  ff;ieat  glasses  to  my  house  ? — I  will  carry  some  to  youi 
kouse. — Has  the  merchant  a  desire  to  buy  as  many  oxen  as  rams  1 
—He  wishes  to  buy  as  many  of  the  one  as  of  the  other. 
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49. 


Hat  the  shoemaker  as  many  shoes  as  boots  to  mend  t — He  hai 
M  many  of  the  one  as  of  the  other  to  mend. — Has  he  as  mneh 
wine  as  water  to  drink  1 — He  has  as  much  to  drink  of  the  one  as 
of  the  other. — Has  the  Turk  a  desire  to  break  some  glasses  1 — He 
has  a  desire  to  break  some. — Has  he  a  mind  to  drink  some  wine  f 
—He  has  no  mind  to  drink  any. — Will  you  buy  anything  of  (bet) 
mel — I  will  buy  nothing  of  you. — Of  whom  (S8ei  tocni)  will  you 
•ny  your  com  1 — I  will  buy  it  of  the  great  merchant. — Of  whom 
will  the  English  buy  their  oxen? — They  will  buy  them  of  the 
Dutch. — Will  the  Spaniards  buy  anything? — They  will  buy 
nothing. 


TWENTY-SEVENTH  LESSON.— 9ieb en  tttxb 

^atv^%Bte  jDettion. 

nrr      *  C  SB  0  ?     (an  adverb  of  place  with- 

*^'^*'  i     out  motion.) 

jxri  .1     9     I       *  9       C  SB  0  b  t  n  ?    (an  adverb  of  place 
Wkither7whereto7       ^     with  motion.) 

Rules. 

1.  The  question  tt)0?  indicates  rest  in  a  place,  oi 
%ith  any  person  or  object  whatsoever ;  the  preposition 
whicL  answers  this  question  g-lways  governs  the  da- 
tive. 

2.  The  question  tt)  o  ^  i  n  ?  denotes  motion  or  direc- 
tion towards  some  place  or  object ;  when  answered 
by  one  of  the  prepositions  a  n,  to ;  a  u  f,  upon ;  t)  i  n  t  e  r, 
behind;  neben^  by  the  side;  uber,  above;  unteri 
under;  jn>tfd)en^  between;  t)or,  before;  in^  in  or 
Into,  it  always  requires  the  accusative.' 

There.  aD  q  (rest,  repose). 

Thither.  ^  t  n  or  t  o  I)  i  n  (motion  or  direo 

tion). 

To  carry  thither.  ^tn  or  bo^in  trogcn*. 

To  carry  it  thither,     j  j^^^^    ^^     |        ^^^^^ 

•  THe  tame  prepositions  govern  t^  dative  when  they  tnswei  tlie  questlov 
0tT 
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To  carry  them  thither,        ftc  tjin  or  ba^in  tragcn** 

06^.  A.  The  adverb  b  a,  there,  is  always  joined  to 
a  verb  of  rest,  and  the  abverb  i)in  or  b a  t) i n,  thither 
to  a  verb  of  motion.  S^in  is  used  to  express  motiim 
from,  and  tjet  motion  towards  the  person  that  speaks. 
Ex.  ®r  !(i  ba,  he  is  there ;  id)  will  and)  \)ki  (bal)m)  gel)ett/ 
I  will  also  go  thither  ;  tDoHeti  @ic  ^rfommcn  ?  will  you 
come  hither  ? 


To  send. 

To  come. 
To  lead, 
will  send  him  (it)  to  you. 

C  ©citbcn.* 
I  ©d)icf  cit.»» 

^ommcn*. 

gfibren. 

3cfe  will  ibn  (cQ  ju  3&neji  fcJ)i(!en. 

When  1 

SBonnI 

To-morrow. 
To-day. 

Some  where,  any  where*         StgenblVO  (rest). 

S<wie  whither,  any  whither.  3tgentn)C0tn  (direction). 

iVo  where,  not  any  where.      9{tcgent  or  nitgettt^ 

Do  yon  wish  to  ^o  any  whither  t  SBctlen  ®te  trgenbn)cf)tn  9ef)en  ^ 
I  do  not  wish  to  go  any  whither.  3d)  n^ill  nicgenb^  ^tnge^en. 

The  physician,  bet  2Ct)|t. 

To  write.  ©d^teiben*. 

Have  you  to  write  as  many  let^  ^obcn  @te  fo  old  ffiriefe  ju  fcftrei^en, 
ters  as  my  father?  vok  mein  liSoter? 

Ohs.  B.  Where  the  verb  stands  at  the  end  of  a 
phrase,  the  word  n>  i  e  ^  o^,  or  a  I  ^  ^  than,  is  placed  with 
its  nominative  after  the  verb. 

I  have  to  write  more   (i.  e.   let-  ^Id)  babe  bcren  XM\)t  ju  fd^ceiben,  all 
ters)  than  he.  cr. 

EXERCISES.    50. 

Where  is  your  bi  .ther  ? — He  is  at  home. — Whither  do  you  wish 
M  fjro  % — 1  wish  to  go  home. — Whither  does   your  father  wish   to 

^  (Sc^ijifen  is  used  when  a  person  is  sent  without  any  object,  or  with  cim 
if  Uttle  importance,  fen  ben,  on  the  contrary,  always  denotes  a  mission  ol 
baportance,  whence  ber  @efanbte,  the  ambassador. 
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^v  ? — Be  wishes  to  go  to  your  house. — Whither  will  you  carrj 
ttiis  letter  t — I  will  cany  it  to  my  neighbour's. — ^Is  your  son  al 
home  1 — He  is  there. — Whither  will  the  shoemaker  carry  my  boots  1 
— He  will  carry  them  to  your  house. — Will  he  carry  them  home  1 
— He  will  carry  them  thither. — Will  you  send  good  sugar  home  1 
— I  will  send  some  thither. — Will  the  baker  send  good  bread  home  1 
— He  will  send  some  thither. — Will  you  come  to  mel — I  willcom« 
to  you. — Wliither  do  you  wish  to  go  1 — 1  wish  to  go  to  the  good 
Frenchmen. — Will  the  good  Italians  go  to  our  house  1 — They  will 
go  no  whither. — Will  you  take  (ffi^ren)  your  son  to  my  house  ? — I 
will  not  take  him  to  your  house,  but  to  the  captain's. — When  will 
you  take  him  to  the  captain's  1 — I  will  take  him  there  (}u  t^ni)  to- 
morrow. 

51. 

Will  you  go  any  whither  (any  where)  1 — I  will  gfo  no  whithei 
(no  where). — Will  your  good  son  go  to  any  one? — He  will  go  lo 
no  one. — When  will  you  take  (fttbrcn)  your  young  man  to  the  pain- 
ter 1 — I  will  take  him  there  (ju  tbm)  to-day. — Where  will  he  carry 
these  birds  to  ? — He  will  carry  them  no  whither. — Will  you  take 
the  physician  to  this  mani — 1  will  take  him  there  (gu  ibni). — When 
will  you  take  him  there? — I  will  take  him  there  to-day. — Will  the 
ohysicians  come  to  your  good  brother? — They  will  not  come  to  him. 
■ — Will  you  send  me  a  servant? — I  will  send  you  none. — Will  you 
send  a  child  to  the  physician? — I  will  send  one  to  him. — With  whom 
is  the  physician  ? — He  is  with  nobody. — Do  you  wish  to  go  any 
whither? — I  wish  to  go  to  the  good  Americans. — Has  he  time  to  come 
lo  my  house? — He  has  no  time  to  come  there, — Will  the  captain 
«rrite  one  more  letter  ?— He  will  write  one  more. — Will  you  write 
4  rote? — I  will  write  one. — Has  your  friend  a  mind  to  write  as 
(nany  letters  as  I  ? — He  has  a  mind  to  write  quite  as  many. 

52. 

Hb-ts  you  many  letters  to  write  ? — 1  have  only  a  few  to  write.— 
How  many  letters  has  our  old  neighbour  to  write  ? — He  has  as 
many  to  write  as  you. — Who  has  long  letters  to  write? — ^The  youth 
has  some  to  write. — How  many  more  letters  has  he  to  write  ? — He 
has  six  more  to  write. — How  many  has  he  to  send  ? — He  has  twen- 
ty to  send.  — Has  he  as  many  letters  to  send  as  his  father  ? — He 
has  fewer  to  send. — Has  the  hatmaker  some  more  hats  to  send  ? — 
He  has  no  more  to  send. — Has  your  son  the  courage  to  write  a 
.ong  letter  ? — He  has  the  courage  to  write  one. — Will  he  write  as 
many  letters  as  mine  ? — He  will  write  quite  as  many. — Will  you 
knj  as  many  carriages  as  horses  ? — I  will  buy  more  of  the  lattei 
Iliac  of  the  former. 
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TWENTY.EIGHTH   LESSON.-«acl)t  mi  ?wan?ijl«U 

Section. 


fn  order  to  (conjunction).      U  m  —  ^lU 
To  see.  ©  c  f) « n  • 

Ohs.  A.  The  conjunctive  expression  in  order  to  pre- 
ceding the  infinitive  is  translated  into  German  by  ti  tii 
I  tt.  When  the  sentence  is  short,  it  m,  in  orders  may  be 
left  out. 

I  will  go  to  my  brother  in  order  ^^  wifl  gu  meinem  Srufccc  ge^en^ 
to  see  him.  um  il()n  gu  fef)en. 

L  have  no  money  (in  order)  to  3d)  ()abe  Icin  ®clt^  (um)  95teb  ^ 
buy  bread.  foufen. 

Has  your  brother  a  knife  (in  or-  S^at  ^^t  ©ruber  «n  aKeffet,  (um) 
der)  to  cut  his  bread  ?  fcin  93rot  gu  fd)neifcen  I 

He  has  one  to  cut  it.  ^  ^at  etn^/  um  e5  gu  ftftnctben. 


To  sweep. 
To  kill 
To  slaughter* 
To  salt* 
To  be  able. 


2(ug!ebren  (au^giifef)ten^ 
S8bten  7, 

©d)(od)tcn      3  ' 
©atgen. 
^  6  n  n  c  n  *. 


I   can    (am   able) — he    can  (is  3d)  fonn  —  er  fantu 

able). 

We    can    (are  able) — they  can  8Bir  t6nmn  —  jic  f  6nnen. 

(are  able). 

You  can  (are  able).  3bt  fifnnct  (©ie  fSnnen)* 

Obs.  B.  The  particle  )  tt  does  not  precede  the  infkni 
tive  added  to  thr  verb  fbmm,  to  be  able.  (See  Lea 
son  XL.)     Ex. 


Can  you  write  a  l*»vter  % 
I  can  write  one. 
He  is  able  to  i^ork. 


To  mfc.         me. 
To  him.       him. 


^onncn  ®te  etnen  Srief  fd^rctben ' 
3d)  fonn  etnen  [(bretben. 
@r  !ann  acbeiten. 

Singular. 

Dat.     Acc, 

1st  person,    mix.     mid). 
3d  person,    f^m.     i^n. 


•  2!5bten  means  to  deprive  any  one  of  life ;  f^lad^Un,  to  slangtiter,  is  us^ 
m  speAking  of  animals,  the  flesh  of  which  is  eaten.  Ex.  ©etnen  $etnb  t5bteit 
w>  kH^'  his  enemy ;  Ocbfen  anb  (Sc^afe  |(^la(()ten,  to  slaughter  oxen  and  thoep 
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Tons. 

us. 

To  you. 

you. 

To  them. 

them. 

Ti  kill  me. 

To  see  me. 

To  speak  to  me. 

To  speak  to  him. 

To  send  to  him. 

To  send  to  his  house. 

To  send  him  to  me. 

To  send  him  tn  me  to-morrow. 

Plomi. 

Dat.       Accs. 
1st  person.    un^«      ltn^« 

2dperson.  I^g^j^^j^gj^^^^ 

3d  person.    it)nen«    fie. 

-gjjid)  tifbten. 
swid)  febcn*. 
^Ud)    (nut  mtr   or  gu  mir)  fpift 

dftcn*. 
3?)n    (mit  i^m  or  ju  tljm)  fpte* 

d)en*. 
Sbm  fcfeicf en. 
Bu  if)m  fd)tcfen. 
Sbn  mir  (^u  mir)  fcfcirfcn. 
3f)n  mir  mcrgen  fd)icfcn  (t^)n  mot* 

gen  gu  mtr  fc^tden). 

Hx*  Ij^  German  the  dative  precedes  the  accusative ; 
but  when  the  accusative  is  a  personal  pronoun  it  pre 
cedes  the  dative. 


It  to  me    —  them  to  me. 
It  to  him  —  them  to  him. 
It  to  us     —  them  to  us. 

It  to  you  —  them  to  you. 

It  to  them — them  to  them. 


Maac. 


Bingpilar. 


Plural. 


Neat. 

t^  mir    —  ffe  mir. 
e^  il)m    —  jte  il)m. 
e^  un^    —  fie  un^. 
e^  (Sud)  —  jle  (^yx&). 
e^  pbnen)f[e(5bnen). 
e^  il)nen  —  jle  it)nen. 


When  will  ycu  send  me  the  hat  1  SBonn  wcden  ©ie  m  ♦  r  ben  ^u< 

fdbicfcn  1 
I  will  send  it  to  you  to-morrow.    3(6    »itl   i^)n    Sbncn    morgcn 

fd^icfen. 


Some  to  me, 
Som'j  to  him. 
Some  to  us. 

Some  to  you. 

Some  to  them. 


Mase.              Neut.  Plural. 

t  mir        »el*en*  tt)e(d)e^.  mir    n>eld)e. 

t  il)m        tt)e(d)en.  tt)eld)e^.  it)m    n)etd)e. 

t  un^        tDeldJen.  tt)eld)e^.  un^    noetdje. 

t  i^nen    n^elc^en.  tt)clct)e^.  t^nen  tt)etd)e 


^  iM  note  ».  Lesson  XXXI 
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To  give  me. 
To  Tend  me. 


To  give*  ®  e  b  e  n  *. 

To  lend.  8  e  t  ^)  c  n  *. 

gOBtr  gebcn*. 
SKir  lei()en*. 

kie  yon  willing  to    lend    me  SBcUen  @te  nuc  ®c(b  (ftl()eii  T 

some  money  1 
1  am  willing  to  lend  you  some.    Sd)  |??tn  3()n€n  wctcfec*  leifcen. 

A  TABLE 

OP  THE  DECLENSION  OF  PERSONAL  PRONOUNS. 
FIRST  PERSON. 


< 


•J 

Oh 


fNoM. 
Gen. 
Dat. 
Ace. 

'NoM. 
Gen. 
Dat. 
Ac<\ 


id)f  I. 

mciner  (mcin*'),  of  me. 
mtr, 
mid), 

tt)ir, 

wnfcr, 

wn^, 

THIRD  PERSON. 
A 


to  me. 

btr^ 

me. 

bic^, 

we. 

iijx, 

of  us. 

cuer, 

to  us. 

end), 

us. 

end), 

SECOND  PERSON. 

in,  thou 

beiner  (bein),  of  thee 

to  thee, 
thee 

you. 
of  you, 
to  you. 

you. 


Masculine. 


< 

I 


NoM.  er. 

Gen.  fciner  (fein),  of  him. 

DAT.i^m,  to  him. 


Feminine. 

he.  ffe,         she. 


Veuter. 


him. 


il)rcr,  of  her. 
itjVf  to  her. 
jTe,         her. 


fNoM. 
Gen. 
Dat. 
Ace. 


For  all  genden 


il)rer. 


c^,  it 

fcmer  (fein),  of  it 
i^m^  to  it 

e^,  it 

they, 
of  them, 
to  them. 

them. 


•  fBttin,  befit,  fetn,  as  genitives  singular,  for  meiner,  betner,  fetner,  are  noi>«t 
only  in  (Jojiuliar  discourse  and  in  poetry.    Ex.  ^>Bergi$  meiti  nid^t,  forget  mt 
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BXERCISES.    53 

Has  the  carpenter  money  to  buy  a  hammer ! — He  has  >  mie  ti 
»uy  one. — Has  the  captain  money  to  buy  a  ship  ? — He  has  sonit 
lo  buy  one. — Has  the  peasant  money  to  buy  sheep  (to^  @d)af  adds 
e  and  is  not  softened  in  the  plural)  ? — He  has  none  to  buy  any.— 
Have  you  time  to  see  my  father  ? — I  have  no  time  to  see  him. — 
Does  your  father  wish  to  see  me  ? — He  does  not  wish  to  see  y:^a. 
»Has  the  servant  a  broom  to  sweep  the  house  ? — He  has  one  to 
•weep  it. — Is  he  willing  to  sweep  it  ? — He  is  willing  to  sweep  it. 
<— Have  I  salt  enough  to  salt  my  meat  ? — You  have  not  enough  of 
h  to  salt  it. — Will  your  friend  come  to  my  house  in  orc'er  to  see 
me  ?— 'He  will  neither  come  to  your  house  nor  see  you. — Has  our 
neighbour  a  desire  to  kill  his  horse  ? — He  has  no  desire  to  kill  it.— > 
Will  you  kill  your  friends  ? — I  will  kill  only  my  enemies. 

54. 

Can  you  cut  me  some  bread  1 — I  can  cut  you  some. — Have  yoL 
a  knife  to  cut  me  some  1 — 1  have  one. — Can  you  wash  your 
gloves  1 — 1  can  wash  them,  but  1  have  no  wish  to  do  it. — Can  the 
tailor  make  me  a  coat  1 — He  can  make  you  one. — Will  you  speak 
to  the  physician  1 — I  will  speak  to  him. — Does  your  son  wish  to 
■ee  me  in  order  to  speak  to  me  1 — He  wishes  to  see  you,  in  order 
to  give  you  a  crown. — Does  he  wish  to  kill  me? — He  does  not 
wish  to  kill  you  ;  he  only  wishes  to  see  you.— Does  the  son  of  our 
old  friend  wish  to  kill  an  oj  1 — He  wishes  to  kill  two. — How 
^Qch  money  can  you  send  me  1 — I  can  send  you  thirty  crowns. — 
Will  you  send  me  my  letter? — I  will  send  it  to  you. — Will  you 
aend  the  shoemaker  anything  1 — I  will  send  him  my  boots.  — Will 
you  send  him  your  coats? — No,  I  will  send  them  to  my  tailor. — 
Can  the  tailor  send  me  my  coat? — He  cannot  send  it  you. — Are 
rour  children  able  to  write  letters  1 — They  are  able  to  write  some 

55. 

Have  you  a  glass  to  drink  your  wine  ? — I  have  one,  but  I  have 
DO  wine ;  I  have  onl}  water^ — Will  you  give  me  money  to  buy 
some  1 — I  will  give  you  some,  but  I  have  only  a  little. — Will  you 

five  me  that  which  you  have? — I  will  give  it  you. — Can  you 
rink  as  much  wine  as  water  ? — I  can  drink  as  much  of  the  one  as 
of  the  other.— Has  our  poor  neighbour  any  wood  to  make  a  fire  ?— 
He  has  some  to  make  one,  but  he  has  no  money  to  buy  bread  and 
n:eat. — Are  you  willing  to  lend  him  some  ? — I  am  willing  to  lend 
him  some.— Do  you  wish  to  speak  to  the  German?— I  wish  to 
tpeak  to  him. — Where  is  he  ? — He  is  with  the  son  of  the  captain. 
—Does  the  German  wish  to  speak  to  me  ? — He  wishes  to  speak  to 
you. — Does  he  wish  to  speak  to  my  brother  or  to  yours? — Ha 
wishes  to  speak  to  both — Can  the  children  of  our  tailor  work  <•— 
l^ey  can  work,  but  they  will  not. 
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56. 


Do  you  wish  to  speak  to  the  children  of  your  shoemaker  f— ] 
wish  to  speak  to  them.— What  will  you  give  them  ? — 1  will  g}r€ 
them  great  cakes. — Will  you  lend  them  anything  ? — I  have  nothing 
to  lend  them. — Has  the  cook  some  more  salt  to  salt  the  meat  ?— 
Ho  has  a  little  more. — Has  he  some  more  rice  ? — He  has  a  great 
deal  more. — Will  he  give  me  some  ? — He  will  give  you  some.-* 
Will  he  give  some  to  my  poor  children? — He  will  give  them 
some. — Will  he  kill  this  or  that  hen  1 — He  will  kill  neither  this 
nor  that.^- Which  ram  will  he  kill  1 — He  will  kill  that  of  the  good 
peasant. — Will  he  kill  this  or  that  ox  1 — He  will  kill  both. — Who 
will  send  us  biscuits] — ^The  baker  will  send  you  some. — Have 
you  anything  good  to  give  me  1 — I  have  nothing  good  to  give  you. 


rWENTY-NINTH  LESSON.— Netttl  ntib  ^©ati^igsu 

To  whom  ?  835  c  m  ?    (A  question  followed  by 

the  dative.) 

Whom  ?  For  persons :    835  C  n  ?  ^  (Questions 

>  followed  by 
What  ?  For  things  :    2B  a  g  ?  J  the  accus.). 

DECLENSION    OF   THE   INTERROGATIVE  PRONOUN    SB  0 1  ?    WHO  ? 


NoM.  Who  ?  what  ? 

Gen.  whose? 

Dat.  to  whom  ?  to  what  ? 

Ace.        whom  ?       what  ? 


Masc.  and  Fern.    Neut. 

N.  twr  ?     toa^  ? 
G.  weflen  ? 

A.  totn  ?    toa^  ? 


SBer,  who,  has  no  plural,  and  relates  only  to  per- 
sons, without  distinction  of  sex,  as  who  in  English.  It 
may  be  used  instead  of  berjcnigc,  tt)eld)cr,  he  who. 

^a^f  which,  has  no  plural,  and  always  relates  to  a 
thing.  It  often  stands  for  ba^jcnigc,  toeidje^  or  ba€,  wcfc 
ilje^,  that  which. 

To  answer.  2(  n  t  to  0  r  t  c  n.» 

To  answer  the  man.  iDem  ^annc  antroorteiu 

•  The  verb  anttDorten  is  inseparable,  although  the  accent  rests  upon  thit 
particle  ant;  it  governs  the  accusative  with  the  preposition  anf,  to.  SBfattt' 
vorten,  to  answer,  governs  the  accusative  without  a  preposition. 


To  answer  the  men.  J)cn  gjlanncrn  ap^mwtfn* 

To  answer  a  I'jtter.  2(uf  cincn  iPricf  antiucrtcn  or  etnco 

93ncf  bcantrucrtcn. 

To  it.  C  a  r  Q  u  f. 

To  answer  it.  ©armif  ontiuortcn  3r  i^n  {ii)  beati^ 

TOcrtcru 

Obs.  A.  The  demonstrative  local  adverbs,  ba,  there 
^ter^  here ;  wo,  where ;  are  usually  employed  instead 
of  demonstrative  pronouns,  and  connected  with  the 
preposition  which  the  verb  requires.  If  the  preposi- 
tion begins  with  a  vowel,  the  letter  r  is  added  to  the 
words  ba  and  tt)0  for  the  sake  of  euphony. 

In  ^  n  (go  Ferns  the  dat-  and  ace  )• 

In  the.  3  n  6cm  (tm^  restf»). 

Into  the.  3  n  b  c  n  (motion). 

In  the.  3  n  t)  e  n  (rest). 

Into  the.  3  n  b  t  c  (motion). 

To  go  into  the  garden.  3"  ^«tt  ®arten  geftcn*. 

To  be  in  the  garden.  3n  bem  (tm)  ®ortcn  fetn* 

To  go  into  the  gardens.  3n  tie  ®artcn  gebcn*. 

To  be  in  the  gardens.  3n  ben  ®dxXin  fetn*. 

Obs.  B.  The  rapidity  of  pronunciation  has  led  to  a 
contraction  of  the  last  letter  of  the  definite  article  with 
certain  prepositions  which  precede  it ;  thus  beim  is  of- 
ten said  instead  of  bet  bcm,  tm  instead  of  in  bcttl,  m^  in 
the  accusative  neuter  instead  of  in  ia^* 

According  to  this  contraction  we  may  say  or  write ; 

2fm,  near  the,  for  an  benu  Jflrg,  for  the,  for  fflr  t^ai. 

Tixii,  to  tlie,  againi^  ^m,  in  the,  —  in  bem. 

the,  —  an  bo^  3n^/  into  the,  —  in  bo^ 

2Cuf^,  upon  the,         —  ouf  ca^.  ^tm,  from  the,  —  t)cn  benu 

JBctm,  at  the,  —  hd  bcnu  Sum,  to  the,  —  ju  bcnu 

jDurcb^,  through  the,  —  burd^bag.  3ur,  to  the,  —  ju  bcc. 

The  theatre,  ba^  Sbcotcr; 

the  forest,  the  wood,      bcr  ffiatb  (plur.  bic  ©dtber) ; 
the  warehouse,  ba$  SOBaarentager  (is  not  soflened  i* 

the  plur.) ; 

*  The  preposition  in  is  used  when  the  place  in  which  a  person  is,  or  U> 
wards  whi^h  the  motion  is  directed,  is  closed,  or  conceived  to  be  so.  It  if 
followed  bf  the  dative  to  the  question  to  o ,  and  the  accusative  to  the  quesam 
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Hie  stoiekouse,  tai  SSorratt)^bau0  V 

the  magazine,  ba^  9)Iaga^tn  (plar.  t)  \ 

the  provision,  store,       tcr  SScrrat^ ; 

the  room,  the  chamber,  bag  Simmer ; 

the  butcher,  Ut  gtcifd)cr  (tcr  9)2e|^)« 

To  go  into.  ^inelngc^en*. 

To  be  in  the.  2)  o  r  t  n  f  e  i  n  *. 

Ot>  you  wish  to  go  to  the  thea-  SBcIlen  @te  ing  !S^eater  ge^T 
tret 

I  wish  to  go  thither.  Scft  njitt  bincin  ge^en. 

Is  your  brother  in  the  theatre  \     3ft  3f)r  SBruter  im  .Jl^catcr  1 

He  is  there.  ©r  ift  barin. 

Obs.  C.  The  above  examples  show  how  b  a  r  {  D 
expresses  rest  in,  and  ^  i  n  e  t  n  motion  towards,  the 
interior  of  a  closed  place. 

EXERCISES.   57. 

Will  you  answer  your  friend? — I  will  answer  him. — But  whom 
will  you  answer  ? — I  will  answer  my  good  father.— Will  you  not 
answer  your  good  friends? — ^I  will  answer  them. — Who  will 
answer  mel — ^The  Russian  wishes  to  answer  you,  but  he  cannot.^ 
Will  the  Russian  write  me  a  letter  ? — He  will  write  you  one. — Can 
the  Spaniards  answer  us  1 — ^They  cannot  answer  us,  but  we  can 
answer  them. — What  has  the  Englishman  to  dol — He  has  to 
answer  a  letter. — Which  letter  has  he  to  answer  ?— He  has  to 
answer  th-t  of  the  good  Frenchman  ?— Have  1  to  answer  a  letter  ? 

You  nave  not  to  answer  a  letter,  but  a  note. — Which  note  have  I 
to  answer  ^ — You  have  to  answer  that  of  the  great  captain. 

58. 

Have  we  to  answer  the  letters  of  the  great  merchants  ? — We 
have  to  answer  them. — Will  you  answer  the  note  of  your  tailor  1— 
I  will  answer  it. — Will  any  one  answer  my  ?reat  letter  1 — No  one 
will  answer  it. — Will  your  father  answer  this  or  that  note? — He 
will  answei  neither  this  nor  that. — Which  notes  will  he  answer?— 
He  will  answer  only  those  of  his  good  friends. — Will  he  answei 
me  my  letter  ' — He  will  answer  it  you. — Will  your  father  go  any- 
whither  ? — He  will  go  nowhither. — Where  is  your  brother  ? — He  is 
in  the  garden  of  our  friend.— Where  is  the  Englishman  ? — He  is  in 
his  little  garden. — Where  do  we  wish  to  go  to?r — We  wish  to  fo 
into  the  garden  of  the  French. — Where  is  your  son  1 — He  is  in  his 
room. — Will  he  go  to  the  magazine ' — He  will  go  thither. — Will 
you  go  to  the  great  theatre  ? — 1  will  not  go  thither,  but  my  son  has 
a  mind  to  go  thither. — Where  is  the  Irishman  ? — He  is  in  the  the- 
atre —Is  the  American  in  the  forest? — He  is  there. 

«  Til  compo>OTd  wonls  the  last  only  is  softened.    Ex.  bad  SOorrat^l^attl 
the  "lUirehimae ,  plur.  bte  ^orrat^d^auff r. 
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59. 


TV  ill  yuu  come  to  me  in  order  to  go  to  the  forest  t — I  lave  nt 
w«shto  go  to  the  forest. — To  which  theatre  do  you  wish  to  go?— 
I  wish  to  go  to  tlie  great  theatre. — Will  you  go  into  my  garden,  or 
into  that  of  the  Dutrhman  ! — 1  will  go  neither  into  yours  nor  into 
that  of  the  Dutchman;  I  will  go  into  the  gardens  of  the  French. — 
Will  you  go  into  those  of  the  Germans  1—1  will  not  go  thither  (Uiv 
ein). — Have  the  Americans  great  warehr. uses  1 — They  havesoriie.— 
Have  the  English  great  stores  1— They  have  some. — Have  the  Gei 
mans  as  many  warehouses  as  stores  1 — They  have  as  many  of  thf 
latter  as  of  the  former. — Will  you  see  our  great  stores  ? — I  will  g€ 
into  your  warehouses  in  order  to  see  them. — Have  you  much  Lay 
in  yctir  storehouses  1 — We  have  a  great  deal,  but  we  have  not 
enough  com. — Do  you  wish  to  buy  some? — We  wish  to  buy  some. 
— Have  we  as  much  corn  as  wine  in  our  storehouses  1 — We  have 
as  much  of  the  one  as  of  the  other. — Have  the  English  as  much 
cloth  as  paper  in  their  warehouses  1 — ^Tliey  have  more  of  the  one 
than  of  the  other  in  them  (bartn). — Has  your  father  time  to  write 
me  a  letter  ? — He  wishes  to  write  you  one,  but  he  has  no  time  to- 
day.— When  will  he  answer  that  of  my  brother  1 — He  will  answer 
it  to-morrow. — Will  you  come  to  my  house  in  order  to  see  my 
gpreat  warehouses  ! — I  cannot  come  to  your  house  to-day;  I  have 
letters  to  write. 


THIRTIETH  LESSON.— IDrmsigfite  Cection. 

iTpoH*  2(  u  f  (governs  the  dat.  and  ace  ^« 

T7^^  fjkm  C  2(  u  f  I)  e  m  (repose*). 

VpanAB.  1 2C  u  f  D  e  n,  D  a  ^  (action). 

The  market,  bet  ^arft ; 

the  ball,  bet  SBaH ; 

the  country,  ba^  i^anb ; 

the  place  (the  square)  bet  ^(a§ ; 

the  field,  ba^  $c(b. 

To  be  at  the  market.  2(uf  bcm  gKatfte«»  fein*. 

To  ffo  to  the  market.  2(uf  ben  SNarft  ge^en* 

To  be  at  the  ball.  2(uf  bem  »oU<  fetn*. 

To  go  to  the  ball.  2Cuf  ten  SBatt  ge^cn*. 

To  be  in  the  country.  ?(uf  bem  ?anbe  fein*. 

To  go  into  the  country.  2(uf  bag  Sanb  gcften*. 

•  The  preposition  auf,  upon,  is  used  when  the  place  is  not  clofied,  buiopwv 
k  The  genitive  sin^lar  of  masculine  and  neuter  nouns  sometimes  termi- 
nates  in  €,  and  soroetimep  in  f  6  (exttept  those  in  el,  en,  tr,  c^en  and  1 1 1  fl 
which  always  take  6).  These  forms  are  equally  good ;  but  the  former  ii 
■ore  frequently  used  in  conversation,  and  the  latter  in  compositior..  The 
«ue  distinction  ought  to  he  observed  with  nigard  to  the  dative  sirigiilar  of 
BHtfculine  and  neuter  nouns,  which  takes  e  when  the   eiv\\\\«  VkiVe*  t  \ 
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To  beat  the  place  (in  the  square).  2(uf  t)em  9?(Q|e  fetn*^ 
To  go  to  the  place.  2Cuf  ben  ^la|  geben*. 

To  be  in  the  field.  2(uf  bcni  Jclbe  fcin*. 

To  go  into  the  field.  2(uf  .bag  Jell)  gcfjen*. 

A^  2C  n  (dat.  and  ace.), 

ilf  ^Ag.  2(n  bem  (reposep). 

To  the.  Knbeii/ba^  (action) 

The  window,  ^ai  Jf^^ftet. 

To  go  to  the  window.  2Cn  bag  genftet  ge^en*. 

To  stand,  @tef)en*. 

To  stand  at  the  window.  2(n  bcm  Jcnftet  jtcften*. 

To  write  to  somebody.  {ISrSrSr 

A.e  you  willing  to  write  to  me  ij  ^J"-  f;  ^ geCr  ' 

I  am  willing  to  write  to  yon.  ^  ^^  ^^^  ej^^^n  fd)retbett. 

I  wish  to  write  to  the  man.  34  Wi^  Mi  ben  ^Ojann  fc^tetbok 

To  whom  J  %Xi  wen? 

To  whom  do  you  wish  to  write  1  2(n  wen  wotlen  @te  fc^tetibcn  7 

Tome^  to  him.       2(n  nit 4/  on  tlf)n* 

To  the  man.  2(n  ben  gjlonn. 

[  will  write  to  him.  Z^  mVi  t^m  fc^reibem 

To  whom?  SBeni? 

To  m^,  ^0  Aim.  ^  i  r ,  t  ^  m. 

To  whom  do  you  wish  to  write !  fEBem  wcllen  ®te  f(ftrei6<n  ? 
To  the  man.  jDem  97{anne. 

The  nobleman,  bet  ©bclmonn  ;* 

the  boatman,  ber  @d)tffmcinn  ; 

the  bailiff,  ber  Knitniann  ; 

people,  Seute  (p(ur.). 

EXERCISES.     60. 

Whither  do  you  wish  to  go  ! — I  wish  to  go  to  the  marKet.  • 
Where  is  your  cook  1 — He  is  at  the  market. — ^Where  is  my  brotherl 
— He  is  at  the  ball. — Will  you  come  to  me  in  order  to  go  to  (li« 
ball  ? — I  will  come  to  you  in  order  to  go  thither. — Is  your  father  im 
the  country  1 — He  is  there. — Do  you  wish  to  go  to  the  country  1— • 
I  do  not  wish  to  go  there. — Whither  does  your  son- wish  to  go  1— 
He  wishes  to  go  to  the  great  place. — Is  your  friend  at  the  greal 
place?— He  is  there. — Does  the  Englishman  wish  to  go  into  the 
tountry  in  order  to  see  the  fields  ?~He  does  not  wish  to  go  intf 

c  ^n,  at,  by,  near,  points  out  proximity  to  a  person  or  a  plaa». 
«  For  subbtantives  terminstiniK  in  ntanit,  see  Lesson  XVI L 


0ie  roantry  in  order  to  see  the  fields,  but  to  see  the  forests  the 
birds,  the  water,  and  to  drink  tea. — Where  is  the  son  of  the 
peasant  1 — He  is  in  the  field  to  cut  some  com  (catting  com).— 
Does  the  son  of  the  nobleman  wish  to  go  anywhither  1 — He  does  not 
wish  to  go  anywhither ;  he  is  tired. — Whither  does  the  son  of  the 
bailiff  wish  to  carry  corn  ? — He  wishes  to  carry  some  to  the  store* 
house  of  your  brother. — Does  he  wish  to  carry  thither  the  wine 
mad  the  meat  1 — He  wishes  to  carry  both  thither* 

61. 

1b  the  friend  of  the  Spaniard  able  to  carry  piovisions  1 — He  is 
able  te  carry  some. — Whither  does  he  wish  to  carry  provisions  1— 
He  wishes  to  carry  some  to  our  storehouses. — Do  you  wish  to  buy 
provisions  in  order  to  carry  them'  to  our  storehouses  t — I  wish  to 
buy  some  in  order  to  take  them  into  the  countij. — Do  you  wish  to 
go  to  the  window  in  order  to  see  the  youth  1 — ^I  have  no  time  to  go 
to  the  window. — Have  you  anything  to  do  ! — I  Have  a  letter  to 
write. — ^To  whom  have  you  a  letter  to  write  1 — I  have  to  wi  jte  one  to 
my  friend. — Do  you  wish  to  write  tQ  the  bailiff  1 — I  wish  to  write 
to  him. — What  do  you  wish  to  write  to  him  1 — ^I  wish  to  answei 
him  his  letter. — Are  you  able  to  write  as  many  letters  as  I  ? — I  am 
able  to  write  more  of  them  thau  you. — Can  you  write  to  the  (an 
bie)  noblemen  1 — lean  write  to  them. — Have  you  paper  to  wrfle  1 — 1 
nave  some. — ^Is  the  bailiff  able  to  wiite  to  anybody  ? — He  is  not 
able  to  write  to  anybody. 

62. 

Have  yoQ  time  to  stand  at  the  window! — 1  have  no  time  to 
stand  at  the  window. — Is  your  brother  at  home  t — He  is  not  at 
home.— Where  is  he  ? — He  is  in  the  country. — Has  he  anything  to 
do  in  the  country  1 — He  has  nothing  to  do  there. — Whither  do  you 
wish  to  go  ? — I  wish  to  go  to  the  theatre. — Is  the  Turk  in  the 
theatre  1 — He  is  there. — Who  is  in  the  garden  1 — ^T^e  children  of 
the  English  and  those  of  the  Germans  are  there. — ^  here  does  youi 
father  wish  to  speak  to  me  1^-He  wishes  to  speak  to  you  in  hia 
room. — ^To  whom  does  your  brother  wish  to  speak  1 — He  wishes  to 
speak  to  the  Irishman. — Does  he  not  wish  to  speak  to  the  Scotrh*. 
man  t— He  wishes  to  speak  to  him. — Where  will  he  speak  to  him  1 
— He  will  speak  V)  him  at  (in)  the  theatre.^-Does  the  Italian  wish 
to  speak  to  anybody  1— He  wishes  to  speak  to  the  physician.— 
Where  will  he  speak  to  him? — He  will  speak  to  him  at  the  ball. 

63. 

Can  you  send  me  some  money  1 — I  can  send  you  some. — How 
much  money  can  you  send  me  1 — I  can  send  you  thirty- two 
crowns. — When  will  you  send  me  that  money  1 — I  will  send  it  to 
you  to-day. — Will  you  send  it  to  me  into  the  country  1 — I  will  send 
it  to  you  thither. — Will  you  send  your  servant  to  the  market  1 — I  will 
send  him  thither. — Have  you  anything  to  buy  at  the  market  ?— 
1  have  to  buy  good  cloth,  good  boots,  and  good  &U(i««. — WWiX^^M^ 
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the  batcher  wish  to  do  in  the  country  ?— He  wishes  to  buy  there 
oxen  and  rams  in  order  to  kill  them. — Do  you  wish  to  buy  a  chick* 
en  in  order  to  kill  it  ? — ^I  wish  to  buy  one ;  but  I  have  not  the 
courage  to  kill  it. — Does  the  boatman  wish  to  kill  any  one  1 — Hi 
Iocs  not  wish  to  kill  any  one. — Have  you  a  desire  to  burn  my  let* 
ters  ? — I  have  not  the  courage  to  do  it. — Will  the  servant  seek  my 
knife  or  my  paper? — He  will  seek  both.—- Which  knife  do  you 
wish  ^to  have)  ? — I  wish  (to  have)  my  large  knife. — What  oxen 
does  the  butcher  wish  to  kill  ? — He  wishes  to  kill  large  oxen.-  — 
What  provisions  does  the  merchant  wish  to  buy  1 — He  wishes  t6 
Suy  good  provisions. — Where  does  he  wish  to  buy  them? — He 
wishes  to  buy  them  at  the  market. — ^To  whom  does  he  wish  to  send 
them  1 — He  wishes  to  send  them  to  our  enemies. — Will  you  send 
me  one  more  book  ? — I  will  send  you  several  more. — Are  you  able 
fcO  drink  as  much  as  your  neighbour  ? — ^I  am  able  to  drink  as  much 
as  he  ;  but  our  friend,  the  Russian,  is  ab  ie  to  drink  more  than  both 
of  us  (mix  Ibetbe). — Is  the  Russian  able  to  drink  as  much  of  tnis 
wine  as  of  that  ? — He  is  able  to  drink  as  much  of  the  one  as  of  the 
other.— Have  you  anything  good  to  drink? — ^I  have  nothing  to 
drink. 


THIRTY-FIRST  LESSON.— (ffin  tttii  breiseijsle 

Cection. 

The  comer,  hex  9Bin!c( ; 

the  fountain  (well),       tcr  SSrunnen  (is  not  softened  «n 

the  plur.)  • 
the  bole,  ta^  8oc^« 

To  leave,  to  let*  8  o  f  f  e  n  *. 

To  go  for,  to  fetch.        ^  0 1  e  n. 

To  send  for.  ^  ote  n  (a ffctt*^ 

I  leave     — ^he  leaves*  3d)  la{je        —  cr  W. 

We  leave— they  leave.  SKir  (offen     —  fie  taffetu 

You  leave.       "  Six  (affct  (Sic  laffen), 

Obs.  A.    The  particle  j  u ,  does  not  precede  the  ififi 
nitive  joined  to  the  verb  laffett.    See  Lesson  XL.  Ex. 

We  send  for  bread.  SKir  (affcn  Srot  ^)c(cii. 

We  wish  to  send  for  wine.  fffiir  moUcn  5Bctn  l)o(cn  toffen. 

To  go  for  it,  to  fetch  it,  3bn  or  c^  bctcn. 

IV>  go  for  some,  to  fetch  some.  $ffi(Kd>cn/  n^etc^c^  ^clcn. 

Thou  3)u» 

•  In  addressing  one  another,  the  Gennans  use  the  second  person  dnffuku 
!tttd  third  person  plural.  The  second  person  singular  ^u,  thou,  is  used:  1. 
j>  oddressinjEr  the  Supreme  Being ;  *Z.  in  subline  or  serigius  style  and  in  poetiy } 
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Thou  hast— ^.oa  art  IDu  ()af!  —  iDu  btft 

An  tlioa  fatigued  t  S^if!  IDu  mate  ? 

I  am  not  fatigoed.  Sd)  {>in  nid)t  mi^te. 

Thou  wilt  (wishest), — t>iOU  art  iDu  lotQf!  —  iDu  fannft 

able  (canst). 
Art  thou  willing  to  make  mj  fire  t  SBinft  IDu  ntein  ^eucr  annKU^  ^ 
I  am  willing  to  make  it»  but  I  3c^  n)tU  e^  anma(foen^  abec  i^  tttAi 

cannot.  nid)t. 

Thou  leavest.  S)u  (affcft 

TAy»  Sing.  3) e  i  lu    Plur.  It>t\v&, 

To  be  Miged  (m«</).    m  ft  ff c  n  *. 

I  must       — he  must.  3c6  niup      —  er  nm^ 

We  must   — tbey  must.  JEBit  inftflen  —  ji*  niftffcn. 

Thou  must — ^youmust.  jDu  mupt     — S^tr  mfi|Tct  or  mftpt 

(®ie  mttffcn). 

Obs.  B.  The  infinitive  joined  to  the  verb  muffett  is 
not  preceded  by  the  particle  )tt.  (See  Lesson  XL) 
Ex. 

We  must  work.  8Bit  mftffcn  orbeiten. 

Must  you  write  a  letter  to  your  g}liiffcn  ©ic  Sbtcm  ©ruber  cin^n 

brother !  ©rtcf  fd)rcibcn  ? 

Is  he  obliged  to  go  to  the  market  ^  g}Jug  cr  ouf  ben  ^D^orft  ge^en  ? 
He  is  obliged  to  go  thither.  ^  mu9  bohin  gcbcn. 

What  hast  thou  to  do  1  SJ^og  ^ajl  JDu  ^u  tbun  ? 

I  have  nothing  to  do.  3d)  fyiS^t  nid)t6  ju  tbuiu 

What  hast  thou  to  drink  1  Si^de  bafl  iDu  ^u  trinfcn  ? 

I  have  nothing  to  drink.  3ch  babe  ntd)t^  ^u  tctnfeiu 

What  has  the  man  to  do  ?  9Ba^  bot  bev  ^^ann  ^u  tbun  ? 

He  is  obliged  to  go  into  the  @r  mu9  in  ben  iBalb  gebcn. 

wood. 

.  Tk;-  <.«.<.»: r.^  /♦^«;«K*\      5  JJ^icf^^n  Kbcnb  (accusative). 
This  evemng  (to-night).     |  ^  ^'^^^^  ,^^^^^^ 

In  the  eveninir  \  +  ®*^  '^^^XiU  (genitive). 

in  tne  evemng.  j  ^  ^^^  ^^^^^ 

This  morning.  \  f}f\  '^^i?f ^'"  (accusative). 

2)e^  9)?cc9cni 
2Cm  QTlcrsen. 


In  the  morning.  j  |  ^'^  ^^^^^^n^  (genitive). 


8.  it  is  a  mark  of  intimacy  amone  friendB,  and  is  employed  by  parents  and 
cliUdren,  brothers  and  sisters,  hnsoands  and  wives,  towards  one  another :  in 
fenend  it  implies  familiarity  founded  on  afieetion  and  fondness.  In  polite 
conversation,  persons'  always  address  each  other  in  the  third  person  plural 
The  third  person  singular  and  second  person  plural  also,  especially  the  fonner, 
are  firequently  used  towards  inferiors,  as  servants,  &.c.  In  writing)  the  pro- 
Bouns  of  address :  ^u,  <Sie  and  3^r,  have  a  capital  initial  letter- 
^  ^vax  and  ^eitte,  thy,  are  declined  exactly  as  mf  in  and  Qvdu*?  ts;^ « 
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EXERCISES.   64. 

Wifl  you  ffo  for  some  sugar  1 — ^I  will  gc  for  some.— Son  (tOltit 
6if)n),  wilt  VicvL  go  for  some  water  1 — Yes,  father  (mcin  aSatet),  1 
will  go  for  fen)ine. — Whither  wilt  thou  go  1 — I  will  go  to  the  well 
m  order  to  fetch  some  water. — Where  is  thy  brother  1 — He  is  at 
the  well. — Will  yuu  send  for  my  soni — I  will  send  for  him. — 
Will  the  captain  senci  lOr  my  child? — He  will  send  for  him  (e^).— 
Where  is  he  1 — He  is  in  a  corner  of  the  ship. — Can  you  make  a 
hole  in  the  (with  accusaiive)  table  1 — I  can  make  one, — Art  thou 
sole  to  write  a  letter  to  met — I  am  able  to  write  one  to  you.— 
Must  I  go  anywhither? — Thou  must  go  into  the  garden. — Must  I 
send  for  anything  ? — Thou  must  send  for  good  wine,  good  cheesOf 
and  good  bread. — What  must  I  do  ? — You  must  write  a  long  letter. 
— ^To  whom  must  I  write  a  long  letter  ? — You  must  write  one  to 
four  friend. 

65. 

What  must  we  do  1 — You  must  go  into  the  forest  in  order  to 
cut  some  wood. — What  has  the  Englishman  to  dol — He  has 
nothing  to  do. — Has  the  Spaniard  anything  to  do  1 — He  has  to 
work. — Where  can  he  work  ? — He  can  work  in  his  room  and  in 
mine. — When  will  you  give  me  some  money  ? — I  will  give  yoa 
some  this  evening. — Must  I  come  to  your  house  1 — You  must  come 
to  my  house. — When  must  I  come  to  your  house  ? — ^This  morning. 
— Must  I  come  to  your  house  in  the  morning  or  in  the  evening  1— 
You  must  come  in  the  morning  and  in  the  evening. — Whither 
must  I  go  ? — You  must  go  to  the  great  square  in  order  to  speak  to 
the  merchants. — Where  must  the  peasant  go  to  1 — He  must  go  into 
the  field  in  order  to  cut  some  hay. — Must  I  keep  anything  (for) 
you  (3bnen)  1^— You  must  keep  (for)  me  (mir)  my  good  gold  and 
ray  good  works. — Must  the  children  of  our  friends  do  anything  t— 
They  must  work  in  the  morning  and  in  the  evening. — What  must 
the  tailor  mend  (for)  you  1 — He  must  mend  my  old  coat  (for)  me. 
— Which  chicken  must  the  cook  killl — He  must  kill  this  and 
that. — Must  1  send  you  these  or  those  books  1 — You  must  send 
me  (both)  these  and  those. 


THIRTY-SECOND  LESSON.-25tDei  mi  breissigste 

Cection. 

As  far  as.  J8t  ^  (an  adverb  of  place). 

Aojr  far!  S3t^  rDobin  ?  (See  Lesson  XXVII| 

Rule  2.) 
As  far  as  the  comer.  ffii^  in  ben  2Ctn!cL 

As  fef  as  the  end  of  the  road.      Si^  an  ba^  (Snbe  IH  SS^egei. 
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hai  @nt)e  (has  no  plural)  ; 
ta$  @ntc  (plur.  tie  @nten)  ; 

^'xi  Quf  ben  SBcben  be«  gaffed 
93tg  auf  t>en-®runb  be^  SBrunneni 
S3t^  ouf  ben  ®ninb  bet  ^runnetu 

ber  S3oben ; 
bet  Scben ; 
bet  ©tunb ; 

bet  S3euteU 

I  go,  am  going — ^he  goes,   is  3c^  ge^e  —  et  gel^et  or  ge^t 

going. 
We  go,  are  going— they  go,  are  ©it  gel^en  —  fie  gel^en. 

going. 
Thou  goest,  art  going— you  go,  JDu  ge^efl  or  9ef)(l  —  3&t  yljiet  oi 

are  going.  ge^t  (^ie  gef^en). 

Allf  every.  U I U 

SCU/  is  declined  like  the  definite  article.  It  is  nevei 
preceded  or  followed  by  an  article,  but  may  be  so  by 
a  pronoun. 


The  end, 

Ihe  end  (the  extremity), 

the  road,  the  way, 

To  the  bottom  of  the  cask. 
To  the  bottom  of  the  well. 
To  the  bottom  of  the  wells. 

The  bottom, 
the  garret, 
the  ground, 
the  cask, 
the  purse. 


Every  day. 
Every  morning. 
Every  evening. 

At. 

At  what  o'clock  1 
At  what  time  1 
At  one  o'clock. 

Half. 

At  half  past  three. 
At  a  quarter  past  one. 
At  a  quarter  past  eleven. 


t  2aie  Soge. 
t  2CUe  g)icrgen. 
t  mc  2(benb. 

Unu 

Urn  toicmi  Uftt  ? 

Urn  »cld)e  3ett  ? 

Urn  eing  or  urn  etn  Ufyu* 

t  Um  ()o(b  oiet. 

f  Um  etn  S^tertet  auf  ^am* 

j  Um  etn  ^;8tctte(  auf  ^if» 

t  Um  btet  »;8iertel  auf  etn^^ 

Um  sn>6lf  or  um  jwStf  Uf)tt 


At  a  quarter  to  one. 
At  twelve  o'clock. 

At  twelve  o'clock  at  night  (mid-  Um  9}littcrnacftt. 
uight). 

The  quarter. 


At  present^  now. 

To  go  out. 

To  remain,  to  s^tay. 


tiai  ^tetteL 

2(u^gcften*  (au^juge^) 
©leiben*. 


•  tt|r  fdgnifies  clock,  watch,  and  not  hour,  which  is  translated  by  ®tits^ 
IThon  we  say:  ^teptel  U^r  ifl  ed?  it  means:  tlBte»te(  ifl  ed  auf  ber  U|ti 
Bqw  much  is  it  upon  the  clock  ?  For  this  reason  we  may  leave  out  the  woid 
tM^t,  when  r^  say :  um  find,  um  }ti>olf«  as  above. 


X 

% 
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When  du  yott  wish  to  go  out  1     SBonn  wctten  @te  au^ge^m  f 
I  wish  to  go  out  now.  .  3^  wtU  *e|t  oueigebetu 

1*0  remain  (to  stay)  at  home.       du  ^oufe  bteiOen* 


Here.     - 

^ier. 

To  remain  here. 

^ut  bteiben*- 

There. 

S)a» 

To  remain  there. 

2)a  Metben* 

Are  you  going  to  your  brother ! 

[  am  going  to  him. 

We  are— they  are. 

You  are. 

^e  have — they  have. 

You  have. 

Are  your  brothers  at  home  1 
They  are  at  home. 
They  are  not  at  home. 
Are  the  men  thirsty  1 

Have  your  friends  my  books? 
They  have  them  not. 
Have  they  time  to  write  1 

To  thee. 
Thee. 


®tl)m  @te  ijx  3^tem  58tubet  7 

3d)  gcfte  ju  if)m. 

SBtt  pnb  —  pe  pnb. 

3l)r  feiD  (©ic  fmt). 

aOBit  f)oben  —  fie  l^abciu 

3ht  ^flOet  or  ()a6t  (@ic  l)(iUn) 

©inb  S^rc  SBrftbcr  gu  ^oufe? 
©ic  jtnt)  ju  ^aufc. 
©te  fint)  nic^t  ^u  |)OUfe* 
©tnb  tie  9){£nnet  tucflt9  ? 

^a6en  Sbve  ^eunbe  meine  SBfic^ef  1 
©ie  ^aben  fte  ntd)t 
^oben  fie  Sett  ^u  fc^reiben  ? 

2) it  (dative). 
Dic^  (accusative). 


06^.     Do  and  am,  when  used  as  auxiliaries,  are  nevei 
expressed  in  German.     Ex. 


Do  you  wish  to  take  me  to  my 

father  1 
I  wish  to  take  thee  to  him. 
Are  you  wiF'mg  to  give  me  a 

knife  1 
I  am  willing  to  ^ve  thee  one. 
Am  I  going  to  him  ? 
Thou  art  not  going  to  him,  but 

to  me. 


SBctlen  ©te  mid)  i\x  metnem  $8atei 

fftbrcn? 
3c^  toxil  ^td)  ju  tbm  f(if)ren. 
^ffiottcn  @te  mlt  etn  S^^effct  geben  ? 

3d)  tDtU  il^ir  ein^  gebeiu 
©cbe  id)  iu  tbm  ? 

jDu  ge^efl  ntc^t  ^u  t^nt/  fcnbetn  in 
nut. 


EXERCISES.    66. 

How  far  do  you  wish  to  go  1 — I  wish  to  go  as  far  as  the  end  of 
the  forest. — How  for  does  your  brother  wish  to  go  1 — He  wishes 
to  eo  as  far  as  the  end  of  that  road. — How  far  does  the  wine  go  ! 
—ft  goes  to  the  bottom  of  the  cask. — How  far  does  the  water  go  1 
—It  goes  to  the  bottom  of  the  well. — Whither  art  thou  going  J— 
C  am  going  to  the  market.-^ Whither  are  we  going? — We  are  going 
horto  the  coiint.'-y. — Are  you   going  as  far  as  the  square  )-^  an 
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going  as  fer  as  the  fountain.— When  does  your  cook  go  to  t%* 
market  t — He  goes  there  every  morning. — Can  you  speak  to  th« 
aoblenant — ^I  can  speak  to  him  every  day. — Can  1  see  youi 
father  1 — ^You  can  see  him  every  evening. — At  what  o'clock  can  f 
see  him  1— i-You  can  see  him  every  evening  at  eight  o'clock. — Will 
you  come  to  me  to-day  1 — I  cannot  come  to  you  to-day,  but  to-mor 
row. — At  what  o'clock  will  you  come  to-morrow  ? — I  will  come  a* 
half  past  eight. — Can  you  not  come  at  a  quarter  past  eight  1 — } 
cannot. — At  what  o'clock  does  your  son  go  to  the  captain  % — H# 

goes  to  him  at  a  quarter  before  one. — At  what  o'clock  is   yooi 
iend  at  home  ? — ^At  midnight. 

67, 

Have  you  a  mind  to  go  out? — ^I  ha^e  no  mind  to  go  out. — Whei 
w  Jl  you  go  out  1 — I  will  go  out  at  half  past  three. — Does  youi 
liather  wish  to  go  out  1 — He  does  not  wish  to  go  out ;  he  wishes  tc 
remain  at  home. — Are  you  willing  to  remain  here,  my  dear  ((icb) 
friend  t — I  cannot  remain  here,  I  must  go  to  the  warehouse. — Musi 
you  go  to  your  brother  1 — I  must  go  to  him — At  what  o'clock  musf 
you  write  your  letters  t — ^I  must  write  them  at  midnight. — Do  yo« 
ffo  to  your  neighbour  in  the  evening  or  in  the  morning  1 — I  go  u 
him  (both)  in  the  evening  and  in  3ie  morning. — Where  are  yoi 
^oing  to  now  1 — I  am  going  to  the  play. — Where  are  you  going  U. 
'9-night  1 — I  am  going  nowhither ;  I  must  remain  at  home  in  ordei 
«o  write  letters. — Are  your  brothers  at  home  1 — ^They  are  not  there 
— Where  are  theyl — ^They  are  in  the  country. — Where  are  youi 
friends  going  to  ? — ^They  are  going  home. — -Has  your  tailor  as 
many  children  as  your  shoemaker  ^ — He  has  quite  as  many  of  them 
(ibrer). — Have  the  sons  of  your  shoemaker  as  many  boots  as  their 
Tather  1 — ^They  have  (tcren)  more  than  he. — Have  the  children  of 
jur  hatter  as  much  bread  as  wine  ? — ^They  have  more  of  the  one 
than  of  the  other. — Has  our  carpenter  one  more  son  1 — He  haf 
several  more. — Are  the  Italians  thirsty  1 — ^They  are  thirsty  an<! 
hungry.— Have  they  anything  to  do  1 — ^They  have  nothing  to  do.— 
Are  the  children  of  the  Irish  hungry  or  thirsty  t — ^They  are  neithe 
hungry  nor  thirsty,  but  fatigued. 

68. 

Have  you  time  to  go  out  1 — I  have  no  time  to  go  out.— Wha. 
have  you  to  do  at  home  1 — I  must  write  letters  to  my  friends.^ 
Must  you  sweep  your  room  1 — I  must  sweep  it. — Are  you  obliged 
to  lendf  your  brothers  money  ? — I  am  obliged  to  lend  them  some.— 
Must  you  go  into  the  garden  1 — I  must  go  thither.— At  what  o'clock 
must  you  go  thither  ? — I  must  go  thither  at  a  quarter  past  twelve 
—Are  you  obliged  to  go  to  my  father  at  eleven  o'clock  at  night 
J2(bent^)  1 — I  am  obliged  to  go  to  him  at  midnight. — Where  ar« 
the  brothers  of  our  bailiff?— They  are  in  the  great  forest  in  ordef 
:  o  cut  great  trees. — Have  they  money  to  buy  oread  and  wine  t— 
.They  have  some.— Are  our  children  wrong  in  g^\t\^  (^ifiix  ^<tV^N* 
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the  English  t — They  are  not  wrong  in  going  (^u  Qef)cn)  to  themir«* 
Must  the  children  of  the  French  go  to  the  children  of  the  English  1 
—They  must  go  to  them. — Is  the  Russian  right  in  remaining  (|U 
b(etOen)  with  the  Turk  1 — He  is  not  wrong  in  remaining  with  him. 
—Will  you  send  for  some  wine  and  glasses  ? — ^I  will  neither  send 
for  wine  nor  for  glasses ;  I  am  not  thirsty. — Is  thy  father  thirsty  1 
—He  is  not  thirsty. — ^Are  you  willing  to  give  me  some  money  in 
order  to  go  for  some  bread  1 — ^I  am  willing  to  give  you  some  in 
order  to  go  for  some  bread  and  beer. 


THIRTY.THIRD  LESSON.-ffilm  unb  brmoigote 

tMian. 


To  sell. 

To  telU  to  say. 

To  tell  a  man. 
The  word, 
the  favour, 
the  pleasure, 

To  ffive  pleasure. 

To  do  a  favour. 


SSerfaufen. 
@  a  g  e  n. 

@tnem  9}2onne  fagen. 
ba^  SBctt; 
ber  ©efatlen ; 
ba^  9SergnUgetu 
SScrgnCigcn  mac^cn. 
(Stnen  ©efatlcn  tfjun'''. 


Will  you  tell  the  servant  to  SBotlen  @te  bem  S3cbtentcn  fogcn, 
make  the  fire  ?  bo^  ^cuet  an$umod)en  ? 

f  will  tell  him  to  make  it.  3^  n>ttt  if)m  fagcH/  e^  an5umnd)en. 

Will  you  tall  the  servant  to  buy  SCBollcn  ©ie  b«m  ©cbienten  fogcn 
a  broom  1  ctncn  Sefcn  gu  faufen  ? 

I  will  tell  him  to  buy  one.  3d)  wt(l  t^m  fageii/  etnen  ju  faufetu 


//  is. 
Late. 

What  o'clock  is  it  1  \ 

It  is  three  o'clock. 
It  is  twelve  o'clock. 
It  is  a  quarter  past  twelve. 
It  wants  a  quarter  to  six. 
It  is  half  past  one. 

To  be  acqitainted  with  {to  know). 

Fo  be  acquainted  with  (to  know) 

a  man. 
Do  you  know  (are  you  acquainted 

with)  this  man  ? 

know  him  (am  acquainted  with 

h«7n) 


(S«  if!. 
BTphU 

t  mc  fpett  tft  eg  ? 

t  mmtl  nf)v  tfi  e«  ? 

(Ss  til  brd  Ubr. 

®g  ill  iwdlf  (i»3lf  Uhx). 

f  @6  tfl  cin  ^i^ktui  auf  ein^ 

t  eg  tfl  brci  95iertcl  auf  fcd)<. 

t  @g  tfl  i)a(b  jn>et. 

^  e  n  n  e  n  (governs  the  accuii  ^ 
@tttcn  ^cnfd)en  fenncn*. 

^enncn  @ie  btcfcn  ^onn  7 

3^  fcnne  tftm 
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I  want  it. 

I  am  in  want  of  it. 

Do  you  want  this  hat  t 

Aje  jou  in  want  of  this  hat  t 

I  want  it. 

I  am  in  want  of  it. 

Do  yon  want  this  money  1 


3d)  babe  c»  lUftbig. 

3d)  bin  teffcn  baii$tf)tat   (See  Leo 

son  XVI.) 
^ben  ^te  Dtefm  ^ut  nStbtg? 
&mt>  0te  ttcfc^  ^ut(5  benSt^igtl 
3d)  babe  tbn  nStbtg. 
3cb  tin  Dcffcn  benfitbigt. 
^aben  ®te  ttcfc^  ®€l^  nctbig? 


Are  you  in  want  of  this  money  9  @tnb  ^te  biefcg  Q^eKe^  benitbtgt  7 


I  want  it. 

1  am  in  want  of  it. 

I  do  not  want  it. 

I  am  not  in  want  of  it. 

I  do  not  want  anything. 

I  am  not  in  want  of  anything. 

Do  you  want  money  1 

Are  you  in  want  of  money  ^ 

I  want  some. 

I  am  in  want  of  some. 

I  do  not  want  any. 

I  anf  not  in  want  of  any. 


3d)  babe  t^  nStbtg. 
3cb  t)in  beffcn  ben5tbt0t 
3d)  babe  e^  ntd)t  notbtg. 
34)  bin  beJTcn  ntcbt  ben5tbtgt 


3cb  ^c^^^  nt(bt^  nStbtg. 
^bcn  ©ie  ®e(b  notbig?* 

>  3d)  habe  »e((^e^  nctbig. 

>  34  tsc^^t  Uini  nStbtg. 

Obs.  A.  Sen5t{)tgt  fein*,  must  never  be  used  when 
the  noun  is  not  preceded  by  a  determinative  word  like 
the  definite  article,  or  a  posM^ssive  or  demonstrative 
pronoun. 

Whatf  fl&ail 

K  t^ouTr^L  oft       } »«« ^^  ®« '^m  1 

Obs.  B.  All  the  cases  oi  the  personal  pronouns 
have  been  more  or  less  employed  thus  far.  except  the 
genitive,  which  is  as  follows : 

Of  me— of  thee— of  him.  SJJcintt — >Dclncc  —  fctncr. 

Of  us— of  you — of  them.  Unfer — @uer  (3bwt) — tbter  (fw 

all  genders). 
Is  he  in  want  of  me  1  3ft  ^^  nictner  bcn6tbtgt  7 

He  is  in  want  of  you.  @r  l(!  3brer  benStbiat.    (See  Le* 

son  XVI.) 
Are  you  in  want  of  these  books!  @tnb  @te  Mcfer  S9fid)et  benStbtgt? 
1  am  in  want  of  them.  3d)  bin  berfdben  bcnotbtgt. 

Is  he  in  want  of  my  brothers  ?    3fl  <t  nieiner  ©riiber  bcniftbtgt  ? 
He  is  An  want  of  them  @r  tfl  tbrct  ben6tbtat.    (See  Lei^ 

son  XVI.) 
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EXERCISES.    69 

Will  you  do  me  a  favour  1 — Yes,  Sir,  what  one  (wai  fftt  etnen) 
*Will  jou  tell  your  brother  to  sell  me  his  horse  ? — I  will  tell  him 
to  sell  it  you. — Will  you  tell  my  servants  to  sweep  my  largt 
rooms  ? — 1  will  tell  them  to  sweep  them. — Will  you  tell  your  son 
to  come  to  my  father  ? — ^I  will  tell  him  to  come  to  him. — Have  you 
anything  to  tell  me  ? — I  have  nothing  to  tell  you  (put  the  dative 
before  the  accus.). — Have  you  anything  to  say  to  my  father  T^I 
have  a  word  to  say  to  him. — Do  your  brothers  wish  to  sell  theii 
carriage  1 — They  do  not  wish  to  sell  it. — John  (Sobann)  !  art  thou 
there  (ta)  1 — Yes,  Sir,  I  am  here  (to). — Wilt  thou  go  to  my  hattei 
to  tell  him  to  mend  my  hat  1 — I  will  go  to  him. — Wilt  thou  go  to 
the  tailor  to  tell  him  to  mend  my  coats  ? — I  will  go  to  him. — ^Art 
thou  willing  to  go  to  the  market  ? — I  am  willing  to  go  thither.— 
What  has  the  merchant  to  sell  1 — He  has  beautiful  leather  gloves, 
r.ombs,  and  good  cloth  to  sell. — Has  he  any  shirts  to  selll-— He 
has  some  to  sell. — Does  he  wish  to  sell  me  his  horses  1 — He 
wishes  to  sell  them  to  you. 
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Is  f^  latel — it  is  not  late. — What  o'clock  is  it? — It  is  a  quarter 
past  twelve. — At  what  o'clock  does  your  father  wish  to  go  out  1— 
He  wishes  to  go  out  at  a  quarter  to  nine. — Will  he  sell  this  or  that 
horse? — He  will  sell  neither  this  nor  that. — Does  he  wish  to  ouy 
this  or  that  r.oat  ? — He  wishes  to  buy  both. — Has  he  one  horse 
more  to  sell  ? — He  has  one  more,  but  he  does  not  wish  to  sell  it.— 
Has  he  one  carriage  more  to  sell  1 — He  has  not  one  more  carnage 
to  sell ;  but  he  has  a  few  more  oxen  to  sell.— When  will  he  sell 
them? — He  will  sell  them  to-day. — Will  he  sell  them  in  the 
morning  or  in  the  evening  ? — He  will  sell  them  this  evening. — At 
what  o'clock  ? — At  half  past  five. — Can  you  go  to  the  baker  ? — ^I 
cannot  go  to  him;  it  is  late. — How  late  is  it? — It  is  midnight. 
—Do  you  wish  to  see  that  man  ? — I  wish  to  see  him,  in  order  to 
know  him.  —Does  your  father  wish  to  see  my  brothers  ? — He 
wisheo  to  nee  them,  in  order  to  know  them. — Does  he  wish  to  see 
my  horse  ? — He  wishes  to  see  it. — At  what  o'clock  does  he  wish 
to  see  it? — He  wishes  to  see  it  at  six  o'clock. — Where  does  he 
wish  to  see  it? — He  wishes  to  see  it  in  (auf)  the  great  square.-* 
Has  the  German  much  corn  to  sell  ? — He  has  but  little  to  sell.— 
What  knives  has  the  merchant  to  sell  ? — He  has  good  knives  to 
sell. — How  many  more  knives  has  he  ? — He  has  six  n  ore. — Has 
the  Irishman  much  more  wine  ? — He  has  not  much  more. — Has* 
thou  wine  enough  to  drink  ? — I  have  not  much,  but  enough. — Art 
thou  able  to  drink  much  wine  ?-r-I  am  able  to  drink  much. — Canst 
thou  Hrink  some  every  day  ? — I  can  drink  some  every  morning  and 
•very  evening.— 'Can  thy  brother  drink  as  much  as  thou  ? — ne  caa 
irink  more  than  L 
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71. 


What  are  joa  in  want  of  1 — I  am  in  want  of  a  good  hat. — Are 
fOQ  in  want  of  this  knife  ? — 1  am  in  want  of  it. — Do  you  want 
money  t — I  want  some. — Does  your  brother  want  pepper  1 — He 
does  not  want  any. — Does  he  want  some  boots  1 — He  does  not 
want  any. — What  does  my  brother  want? — He  wants  nothing.^- 
Who  wants  some  sugar? — Nobody  wants  any. — Does  anybody 
want  money  1 — Nobody  wants  any. — Does  your  father  want  any  * 
thing  1 — He  wants  nothing. — What  do  I  wanti — You  want  no- 
thing.— ^Art  thou  in  want  of  my  book  ? — I  am  in  want  of  it. — Is 
thy  father  in  want  of  it  1 — He  is  not  in  want  of  it. — Does  your 
friend  want  this  stick? — He  wants  it. — Does  he  want  these  or 
th^se  corks  1 — He  wants  neither  these  nor  those. — Are  yrn  in  want 
of  me  1 — I  am  in  want  cf  thee. — When  do  you  want  me  1 — At 
present. — What  have  you  to  say  to  me  t — I  have  a  word  to  say  to 
thee, — Is  your  son  in  want  of  us  1 — He  is  in  want  of  y*.  u  and 
your  brothers. — Are  you  in  want  of  my  servants  ? — I  am  in  want 
of  them. — Does  any  one  want  my  brother  1 — No  one'  wants  him. 


THIRTY-FOURTH  LESSON.— bi^  nxib  bwifisiaste 

Section. 


THE    PRESENT. 


There  is  no  distinction  in  German  between :  I  love, 
do  love  and  am  loving.  AH  these  present  tenses  are 
expressed  by :  id)  Mebe,  I  love.  • 

In  the  regular  verbs  the  third  person  singular  and 
second  person  plural  of  the  present  tense  indicative 
mode  are  alike,  and  terminate  (even  in  most  of  the  ir- 
regular verbs)  in  et  or  t  The  first  and  third  persons 
plural  in  all  German  lerbs  are  like  the  infinitive* 

To  love*  Steven. 

C  lore,  C  loves,         1 

I       <  do  love,        he     <  does  love,  >  3^  iiciyc,   er  (icbct  or  (tcbt 
(  am  loving.  (  is  loving.    } 

C  love,  £  love,  i 

We      <  do  love,        they  ^  do  love,      >2Blr(tebcn,   |ie  Uebeiu 
{  are  loving  (  are  loving.  J 
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Obs.  A.  The  letter  e  is  often  rejected  in  the  secoikd 
and  third  persons  singular  and  in  the  second  person 
plural  of  the  present  tense ;  but  never  in  verbs  the 
root  of  which  ends  in  b,  t,  t  f),  %  or  in  two  or  more 
consonants,  after  which  t  or  jl  could  not  be  distinctly 
pronounced,  as  in :  fcnbcn*,  to  send ;  bu  fenbefl,  cr  fenbet^ 
Sbr  fenbct ;  orbnen,  to  set  in  order ;  bu  orbnefl,  cr  orbnet, 
S^r  orbnet,  &c.  On  the  other  hand  this  contraction 
always  takes  place  in  verbs  that  end  in  e I n  or  e rn, 
as :  fd)meidE)dn,  to  flatter ;  bu  fcf)metd)elfl,  cr  fc^meid)dt,  3^r 
fd)mcid)cft ;  finbent,  to  alter ;  bu  anberfl,  cr  finbert,  3l)r  an^ 
bcrt*    (See  Lesson  XXTV,  the  Infinitive.) 


To  want. 

Do  you  want  your  money  t 
I  wac   it. 

To  set  in  order* 
To  open- 

Do  you  open  the  window  t 
I  open  1 :. 


S3 1 0  u  c^  e  n  (governs  the  accusa 
tive). 

93to«d)cn  ®te  Sl^t  (Setb  ? 
Sci)  brau^e  c& 

£)  r  b  n  e  n. 

Deffnen  (oufmacfien^aufsumac^n). 

gXact>en  ®ie  bo^  Jcnftcc  auf  ? 
3c^  moc^e  e^  ouf. 


Obs.  B.  German  verbs  are  generally  not  irregular 
in  the  present  tense,  but  rather  in  the  imperfect  and 
past  participle.  Some,  however,  are  irregular  in  the 
secQiid  and  third  persons  singular;  and  as  pupils 
should  be  acquainted  with  all  the  irregularities,  we 
shall  always  mark  these  two  persons  whenever  they 
present  any.  Of  those  which  we  have  seen  already 
the  following  are  irregular  in  the  second  and  third 
persons  singijdar. 


To  ffive : 

®e6cn^ : 

thou  givest    — be  gives. 

iDu  gtbft      =— 

•  er  gtbt 

To  see : 

®el)en* : 

thou  seest      ^-he  sees. 

jDu  |ie^)ft     — 

er  jie^t 

To  speak : 

Cprc^en* : 

thou  speakest — he  speaks. 

3)u  fprtdf)|l  — 

er  fpricftt 

To  take,  to  cany  : 

Stamen*  t 

thou  carriest  — ^he  carries. 

2)u  trigll     — 

er  trdgt 

To  wash : 

JU^fcftcn* : 

thou  washes!  — he  washes. 

3)u  w^fc^ef!  — 

et  m&fdiU 

To  break : 

3cr6red)en*: 

tti9u  bleakest — he  breaks. 

)Du  ^erbrt^f!— 

'er  ierbncbt 
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lO"  Personal  pronouns  not  standing  in  the  nominal 
tive,  take  their  place  after  the  verb. 

Do  you  love  him  f  Cicbcn  ©ic  t  ^  n  t 

I  do  love  him.  Sd)  Itcbe  i  I)  n. 

I  do  not  lovii  him.  3d)  (icOc  t  f)  n  n  t  d)  t 

Does   the    dervant  sweep   the  ^cf)rt   t>er   SSebientc    ha^   Stnimn 
iDom  %  a  u  g  1 

Obs.  C.  In  simple  tenses,  as  the  present  or  imper- 
fect, the  separable  particle  is  always  placed  at  the 
end  of  the  sentence ;  unless  this  begins  with  a  con- 
junction, a  relative  pronoun,  or  a  relative  adverb,  in 
which  case  the  particle  is  not  separated  from  the  verb, 
which  then  takes  its  place  at  the  end. 

He  sweeps  it.  @r  fc^rt  eg  aa^ 

Does  your  father  go  out  to-day  1  ®c^t  3bc  93ater  ftcuU  ou8 1 

He  does  not  go  out  to-day.  @t  gef)t  b^ute  ntc^t  aug. 

EXERCISES.    72. 

Do  you  love  your  brother  1 — ^I  love  him. — Does  your  father  love 
him  ? — He  does  not  love  him. — Dost  thou  love  me,  my  good  child  1 
— I  love  thee. — Dost  thou  love  this  ugly  man  ? — I  do  not  love  him. 
— Does  your  father  want  his  servant  1 — He  does  want  him. — Dost 
thou  want  anything  ? — I  want  nothing. — Does  the  servant  open  the 
window  1 — He  does  open  it. — Dosi  thou  open  it  1 —  I  do  not  open 
it. — Dost  thou  set  my  books  in  order  1 — I  do  set  them  in  order. — 
Does  the  servant  set  our  boots  or  our  shoes  in  order  1 — He  sets 
(both)  the  one  and  the  other  in  order. — Do  our  children  love  us  1— 
They  do  love  us. — Do  we  love  our  enemies  ? — We  do  not  love 
then^ — Do  you  want  your  money  1 — I  do  want  it. — Do  we  want 
our  carriage  ? — We  do  want  it. — Are  our  friends  in  want  of  their 
clothes  (suiter)  1 — ^They  are  in  want  of  them. — What  do  you  give 
me  t  — ^I  do  not  give  thee  anything. — Do  you  give  my  brother  the 
book  ?— ^  do  give  it  him. — Do  you  give  him  a  hat  1 — ^I  do  give  him 
pne. 
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Dfjat  thou  see  anything  ? — I  see  nothing. — Do  you  see  my  large 
farien  ? — I  do  see  it. — Does  y  our  father  see  our  ship  1 — He  does 
Dot  see  it,  but  we  see  it. — How  many  ships  do  you  see  1 — We  see 
A  good  many ;  we  see  more  than  thirty  of  them. — Do  you  give  me 
books  1—1  do  give  thee  some. — Does  our  father  give  you  money  ! 
—He  does  not  give  us  any. — Does  he  give  you  hats  1 — He  does 
not  give  us  any. — Do  you  see  many  sailors  1— We  see  more 
soldiers  (^et  defeat,  plur.  en)  than  sailors. — Do  tho  soldiers  see 
many  storehouses? — ^They  see  more  gardens  than  stofehousea,— 
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Do  the  English  give  you  good  cakes  l-^They  do  give  us  seme 
Do  you  give  me  as  much  wine  as  beer  ? — 1  give  thee  as  mu^b  Jk 
the  one  as  of  the  other. — Can  you  give  me  some  more  cakes  ?--! 
tan  give  thee  no  more ;  I  have  not  many  more. — Do  you  give  m« 
the  horse  which  you  have  1 — 1  do  not  give  you  that  which  1  have.— 
Which  horse  do  you  give  me  1 — I  give  you  that  of  my  brother. 

74. 

Do  you  speak  to  the  neighbour  1 — I  do  speak  to  him. — Does  he 
•peak  to  you  1 — He  does  not  speak  to  me. — Do  your  brothers  speak 
to  you  ] — They  do  speak  to  us. — When  dost  thou  speak  to  thy 
father  1 — 1  speak  to  him  every  morning  and  every  evening. — What 
dost  thou  carry  1-^1  carry  a  book. — Where  dost  thou  carry  it  to  1 — I 
carry  it  home. — Do  you  wash  your  stockings  1 — I  do  not  wash 
them. — Does  your  brother  wash  as  many  shirts  as  stockings  1 — He 
washes  more  of  the  one  than  of  the  other. — Hast  thou  many  more 
stockings  to  wash  1 — I  have  not  many  more  to  wash. — How  many 
more  shirts  have  your  friends  to  wash  ? — They  have  two  more  to 
i^ash.- — What  does  your  servant  carry  1 — He  carries  a  great  table. 
—What  do  these  men  carry  1 — They  carry  our  wooden  chairs.— 
Where  do  they  carry  them  to  1 — ^They  carry  them  into  the  large 
room  of  our  brothers. — Do  your  brothers  wash  their  stockings  or 
ours  1 — ^They  neither  wash  yours  nor  theirs  ;  they  wash  those  ot 
their  children. 

75. 

Dost  thou  not  break  my  glass  ?— No,  Sir,  I  do  not  break  it. — Do 
Jie  sons  of  our  neighbours  break  our  glasses  ? — ^They  do  break  them. 
— Who  tears  your  books  1 — ^The  young  man  tears  them. — Do  you 
not  tear  them  1 — 1  do  not  tear  them. — Do  the  soldiers  cut  trees  ? — 
They  do  cut  some. — Do  you  buy  as  many  hats  as  fflovesi — 1  buy 
more  of  the  one  than  of  the  other. — Does  your  brother  buy  any 
bread  1 — He  is  obliged  to  buy  some ;  he  is  hungrry. — Do»  oui 
brothers  buy  any  wine  1 — ^They  are  obliged  to  buy  some ;  they  are 
thirsty. — Do  you  break  anything. — We  do  not  break  anything.-* 
Who  breaks  our  chairs? — Nobody  breaks  them. — ^Dost  thoul)uy 
anything  1 — I  do  not  buy  anything. — Who  keeps  (takes  care  of) 
OUT  money  ? — My  father  keepp  it. — Do  your  brothers  take  care  ol 
my  books  1 — ^They  do  take  care  of  them. — Dost  thou  take  care  of 
anything] — 1  do  not  take  care  of  anything. 

76. 

Does  the  tailor  mend  our  coats  ? — He  does  mend  them  — Wtiat 
iost  thou  write  ? — I  write  a  letter. — ^To  whom  dost  thou  write  a 
letter  1 — ^To  my  father. — When  does  thy  brother  write  his  letters  1 
i— He  writes  them  in  the  mornin?  and  in  the  evening. — ^What  dost 
Uiou  now. — 1  do  nothing. — ^At  what  o'clock  do  you  go  to  the  the* 
ure  ?— At  a  quarter  past  seven. — What  o'clock  is  it  now  1— Ii 
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vaata  a  qaarter  to  «x. — At  what  oMock  does  your  cook  go  to  tiit 
market T^—IIe  goes  there  at  five  o'clock  (put  babtn  to  the  eud).«- 
Does  he  go  thither  in  the  evening? — No,  he  goes  thither  in  the 
morning. — ^Do  yon  go  any  whither  1 — I  go  no  whither;  but  my 
brothers  go  into  the  sarden. — Dost  thou  drink  anything? — ^I  drink 
nothing ;  but  the  Italian  drinks  good  wine  and  good  beer. — Do  you 
send  me  one  more  book  ? — I  do  not  send  you  one  more. — ^Are  you 
answering  his  letter  ? — I  am  answering  it. — Does  he  answer  thine  ? 
*— He  does  answer  iL — What  do  you  say  ? — I  say  nothing. — Must 
I  give  him  money  to  remain  here  ? — You  must  give  him  some  to 
go  out.— 7IS  this  man  selling  anything  ? — He  is  selling  good  cakes 
-—What  do  you  sell? — I  sell  nothing;  but  my  friends  sell  nails, 
knives,  and  horse-shoes* — What  does  the  man  say  ? — He  says  no- 
thing.—  What  art  thou  looking  for  ? — ^I  am  not  looking  for  any- 
thing. 

\*  We  should  fill  volumes,  were  we  to  gi^e  all  the  exercises  that  are  applica  • 
Ue  to  oar  lessons,  and  which  the  pupils  may  very  easily  compose  by  them- 
selves. We  shall  therefore  merely  repeat  what  we  have  already  mention^ 
at  the  commencement :  pupils  who  wish  to  improve  rapidly  ought  to  compose 
a  great  many  sentences  in  addition  to  those  given ;  but  they  must  pronoun<*e 
them  aloud.  This  is  the  only  way  by  which  they  will  acquire  the  habii  tif 
•peaking  fluently. 


THIRTY-FIFTH   LESSON.  —  ifanf  mh  breissigsU 

tttiion. 


The  pain, 
the  tooth, 
the  ear, 

the  neck, 
the  ache, 
the  evil. 


bet  ®cf)mcrg ;  • 

Ux  3abn ; 

ba^  £)f)r   (is   not  soflened   aii4 

takes  en  in  the  plur.) ; 
Ux  .&at6  ;* 

ba^  SQ5e()  (plur.  en  •) ; 
ba^  UebeL 


Sore  (ia,  wicksd).     f&lft.    • 
Bad.  @d)ltmm. 

EvU^ai.  Uebel. 


ilave  yon  a  sore  finger  ? 

I  have  a  sore  finger. 

Has  your  brother  a  sore  foot  ? 

He  has  a  sore  eye. 

We  have  sore  e}  es. 


|)obcn  ©tc  cincn  bSfcn  Jtitger? 
Sd)  bobe  etncn  bcfcn  Sinqcr. 
4c>ot  3br  S^xwUx  einen  bifen  Ju>  • 
6r  bat  etn  bSfc^  Kuge. 
a35ir  ^abcn  bcfe  Kugen. 


•  ^«<  9Brb,  the  ache,  is  employed  in  the  plural  only  to  denote  tht  pangs  H 
Jdldbiith. 
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Fhe  head-ache,  ^a$  Sttpfnth  t 

the  tooth-ache,     ^  ^o^  Bo^nwe^  ; 

the  ear-ache,        '  bo^  Dbtetiwef) ; 

a  sore  throat,  ^aUwzf) ; 

a  pain  in  one's  back  ^iic!enfd)mer^ 

He  has  the  head-ache.  6r  J)at  ^cpffd)mctjen.« 

I  hire  the  tooth-ache.  3(^  ^abe  3a6nfd)mer5cn« 

The  elbow,  ^et  (Sflbogen ; 

the  back,  ^et  fRM^n  ; 

the  knee,  ba^  ^nte.*^ 

To  bring,  95 1  i  n  9  e  n  *. 

To  find.  gint)en*. 

That  which  (what).        SBa^  (ba^fentge  wcl6)Ci,  Oa$  WfU 

(fees)- 

Ofrx.  A.  98a^  is  often  used  instead  of  bo^jeittge/  toet 
i^e^  or  ba^,  tt)elc^^,  that  which.     (See  Lesson  XXIX.) 

Do  yon  find  what  you  are  look-  $tnben  ^it,  to  a  ^  @te  fud)en  1 

ing  for  ? 
I  find  what  I  am  looking  for.        Sd)  fintc,  toa^  tcfe  fud)e. 
He  does  not  find  what  he  is  look-  @r  finbet  nicfet^  wa$  er  fucht 

ing  for. 
We  find  what  we  are  looking  for.  SKir  pntcn,  wa^  toiv  fucfccn. 
I  have  what  I  want.  Sd)  l^abc,  mai  id)  ()raud)e. 

I  mend  what  you  mend.  3d)  bcfferc  au^,  xoai  @te  auebef) 

fern. 

Obs.  B.  As  the  second  member  of  this  phrase  be- 
gins Ayith  a  relative  pronoun,  the  particle  au€  is  not 
separated  from  its  verb  which  is  removed  to  the  end. 
(See  Obs.  C.  Lesson  XXXIV.  and  rule  of  Syntax,  Les- 
son XLVn.) 

Toread  (thou  readesti  he  reads).  ^iUn*   (bu   Uefcjl^   er   fiefet   01 

ftcpt).. 
To  study.  ©tubiren. 

To  team.        •  Semen. 

Obs.  C.  The  particle  }  u  does  not  precede  the  infini- 
tive joined  to  the  verb  fentett,  to  learn.  (See  Lesson 
XL.    Ex. 

^  Compound  words  are  of  the  gender  of  the  last  component  whirh  eiproMei 
tfw  f^damental  or  general  idea. 

e  @(^meT),  pain,  is  here  in  the  plural.  In  compound  words,  28e^  is  em 
ployed  in  the  smgular,  and  <S(ibmer$  in  the  plural,  thus :  ^^  ^abe  Stop^t^ 
m :  3d^  Nbc  ^o^ff^mcrjcn,  I  havg  the  head-ache. 

*  ^ad  ^ie,  the  knee,  does  not  take  an  additional  e  in  the  \Avnl  and  ii  im 
4«rfJbeles8  pronounced  as  if  it  did. 
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t  levrn  to  read.  f  3d)  UxM  (cfm. 

He  learns  to  write.  f  @r  (ernt  fd^reibnu 

French,  fran^fifcb  (an  adjecttirv  •)  \ 

English,  cn^tifd) ; 

German,  bcutfc^ 

Dc  you  learn  German  ?  Serncn  ©ic  teutfc^  ? 

I  da  learn  it.  3d)  tcmc  c^. 

I  do  not  learii  it.  ::5d)  (erne  e^  ntd)t 

EXERCISES.      77. 

Where  is  your  father  1 — He  is  at  home. — Does  he  not  go  out  '— 
He  is  not  able  to  go  out ;  he  has  the  head-ache. — Hast  thou  th« 
nead-achet — I  have  not  the  head-ache,  but  the  eai^ache. — What 
day  of  the  month  is  it  (Den  n)ie»ie(ftcn  bflt>cn  roir.  Lesson  XXI)  to- 
day ? — It  is  the  twelfth  to-day. — What  day  of  the  month  is  (iDet 
n}tet>tc(fte  tft)  to-morrow  1 — To-morrow  is  the  thirteenth. — What 
teeth  have  you  ? — 1  have  good  teeth. — What  teeth  has  your  bro- 
ther 1 — He  has  bad  teeth. — Has  the  Englishman  the  tooth-ache  I— 
He  4ias  not  the  tooth-ache ;  he  has  a  sore  eye. — Has  the  Italian  a 
sore  eye  V — He  has  not  a  sore  eye,  but  a  sore  fool. — Have  I  a  sore 
fincrer? — You  have  no  sore  finger,  but  a  sore  knee. — Will  you  cut 
nie  some  bread  ? — I  cannot  cut  you  any  ;  I  have  sore  fingers.-^ 
Will  anybody  cut  me  some  cheese  1 — Nobody  will  cut  you  any.— 
Are  you  looking  for  any  one? — I  am  not  looking  for  any  one. — . 
Has  any  one  the  ear-ache  1 — No  one  has  the  ear-ache. — What  is 
the  painter  looking  fori — He  is  not  looking  for  anything. — Whom 
ire  you  looking  for  1  —I  am  looking  for  your  son. — Who  is  look- 
ing for  me  1 — No  one  is  looking  for  you. — Dost  thou  find  what  thou 
art  looking  for  t — 1  do  find  what  I  am  looking  for ;  but  the  captain 
Joes  not  find  what  he  is  looking  for. 

78. 

Who  has  a  sore  throat  ? — ^We  have  sore  throats. — Has  any  on* 
Bore  eyes  1 — ^The  Gennans  have  sore  eyes. — Does  the  tailor  make 
my  coat  % — He  does  not  make  it ;  he  has  a  pain  in  his  back. — Does 
the  shoemaker  make  my  shoes  1 — He  is  unable  (fann  ntd)t)  to  make 
them;  he  has  sore  elbows.— -Does  the  merchant  bring  us  beautiful 
purses  (ter  ©eute()  ? — He  cannot  go  out;  he  has  sore  feet. — Does 
the  Spaniard  find  the  umbrella  which  he  is  looking  for  ? — He  does 
find  it. — Do  the  butchers  find  the  sheep  which  thoy  are  looking  foi  ? 
—They  do  find  them. — Does  the  tailor  find  his  thimble  I — He  doef 
not  find  it. — Dost  thou  find  the  paper  which  thou  art  looking  for  1— 
I  do  not  find  it, — Do  we  find  what  we  are  looking  for  ? — We  do 
not  find  what  we  are  looking  for. — What  is  the  nobleman  doing  \ 
—He  does  what  you  are  doing. — What  is  he  doing  in  his  room  ?— 
He  is  reading. 

•  Derived  from  ber  (^ratiiofe,  the  Frenchman. 
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79. 


Art  thoa  reading  ? — I  am  not  readin;^. — Do  the  sons  of  the  noble 
men  study! — They  do  study. — What  are  they  studying  1 — ^I'hej 
are  studying  German. — Art  thou  studying  English  1 — I  have  n«t 
time  to  study  it. — Are  the  Dutch  looking  for  this  or  that  ship  ?— 
They  are  looking  for  both. — Is  the  servant  looking  for  this  or  thai 
broom  1 — He  is  neither  looking  for  this  nor  that. — Who  is  learning 
German  1— The  sons  of  the  captains  and  those  of  the  noblemen  art 
earning  it. — When  does  your  friend  study  French  ? — He  studiefc 
h  in  the  morning. — At  what  o'clock  does  he  study  it  1 — He  studies 
it  at  ten  o'clock. — Does  he  study  it  every  day  1 — He  studies  it 
every  morning  and  every  evening. — What  are  the  children  of  the 
carpenter  doing  1 — ^They  are  reading. — Are  they  reading  Germi.n  1 
— They  are  reading  French  ;  but  we  are  reading  English. — What 
books  does  your  son  read  1 — He  reads  good  books. — Does  he  read 
German  books  1 — He  reads  FrencH  books. — What  book  do  you 
read  1 — I  read  a  German  book. — Du  you  read  as  much  as  my  chil- 
dren 1 — I  read  more  than  they. — Does  your  father  read  the  book 
which  1  read  ? — He  does  nott  read  that  which  you  read,  but  that 
which  I  read. — Does  he  read  as  much  as  1 1 — He  reads  less  than 
you,  but  he  learns  more  than  you. — Do  you  lend  me  a  book  1 — I  do 
lend  you  one. — Do  your  friends  lend  you  any  books  1 — ^They  do  lend 
me  some. 


THIRTY-SIXTH   LESSON.— g^cljs  ntlh  breiseigste 

Spanish,  fponif^  (an  adjective  •). 

The  termination  ffc^  serves  to  form  adjectives  of  the 
names  of  nations.     Thus : 


Italian, 

itolientfd) ; 

Polish, 

pctntfd) ; 

Russian, 

ruflifd)  \ 

Latin, 

(otetntfd) ; 

Greek, 

gricd)tfdb ; 

Arabian,  Arabic, 

orobtfclb ; 

Syrian,  Syriac, 

fptif*. 

The  Pole, 

tn  ^tU ; 

the  Roman, 

^et  SKiJmcr ; 

the  Greek, 

t^n  ©tied)* ; 

the  Arab,  the  Arabian, 

^er  2(rfid«  ^ 

the  S3rrian, 

ber  ®wr<t. 

Derived  t)rom  (Spanteit,  Spfun. 
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kn  joo  t  Frenchman  ? 
No,  Sir,  I  am  a  Gennaa 

Ld  i\e  a  tailor  t 

No,  he  IB  a  shoemaker. 

He  Is  a  fool. 

T*)  Offish,  to  desire* 

The  fool, 

the  moath, 

the  memory. 
Have  you  a  good  memory  1 
He  ha'«  a  little  mouth. 
Your  bi  other  hks  blue  eyes. 
Do  you  wish  me  a  good  mom- 

ing? 
I  wish  yon  a  good  evening. 

Bine, 
black. 

Instead  of* 

To  play. 

To  listen,  to  hear. 

Instead  of  listening. 
Do  you  play  instead  oi* studying  1 
I  study  instead  of  playing. 
That  man  speaks  instead  of  list- 
ening. 


To  listen  to* 


I  listen  to  him. 

To  listen  U  some  one  or  lome- 
thing. 

That  which. 


Do  you  listen  to  what  the  man 
tells  yon  f 

I  do  listen  to  it. 


Bint  ®ie  etn  Sran^cfe  ? 

^ixn,  metn  J^itv,  i(^  bin  iin  Diii^ 

fd)cr. 
3il  «t  ein  ^Amlttt  ? 
^m,  n  \fl  ein  @d)u6mod)er. 
(Sr  ifi  ein  9{orr. 

SBftnfd)en. 

^er  Slarr  (gen.  en) ; 
ber  9JZunt  (has  no  plur.) ; 
bag  ®ct)ad)tntp  (plur.  c). 
^abcn  ©te  ein  gute*  Seb&chtni^ ! 
©r  \jat  cincn  ftetncn  gjjunb. 
3br  3<ruber  bat  btaue  Kupen. 
9^unrd)cn  (Sie    nur   etnen    gutea 

©icrgcn  ? 
3d)  n)(infd)e   36nen    etnen  guten 

Han ; 
fdS^roatj. 

2(nf!att  gu. 
@  p  t  e  ( e  n. 
^  9 1  e  n. 

t  2Cnftatt  ju  boren. 
t  ©pidcn  ©te,  anjlatt  ^u  ftuMren  ? 
t  3d)  ftuMre/  anjlatt  gu  fpidcn. 
t  iDtcfcr  9Kann  fprid)t,  anflatt  $u 
b£ren. 

fKnb^tren    (angubSreii/  go  verm 
the  accusative). 
3  u  b  ^  t  e*n    (gugubSren/  governs 
the  dative). 


I 

i 


C  3cb  b5re  tbn  on. 
t3*  b8reibmgu. 
2(uf  3^nt<^nben  ober  etroa^  bSten* 

>D  a  ^^  w  a  ^ 

f^oren  @ie  auf  ^a^,  ma^  3bnen  bee 
g)?ann  fagt? 
|)6rcn  ®te  auf  ba^,  xoa^  ber  9}2ani 
3bncnfogt? 
3*  b8re  barauf.«» 


b  ^tt^5ren  takes  the  person  in  the  accusative,  and  Jtt^firen  m  the  dative. 
t^y  never  relate  to  a  thing ;   >ut  b&ren  auf  elands  eilhei  ^m>So^  >3aft  "^wsci  oi 
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Ho  listens  to  what  I  :ell  him.         (Sr  l^rt  auf  tai,  (oai  14  iN  fa^ 


To  correct. 

To  take  off  (as  the  hat). 
To  take  off  (as  clothes). 
To  take  away. 

To  take. 

Thou  takest, — he  takes. 
Thou  takest  off  thy  hat. 
Do  you  take  off  your  boots  1 
We  take  off  our  coats. 
Who  takes  avay  the  chairs  1 
The  servant  takes  them  away. 


SBetbeffcrti/  cotrtgttcn 
2(&nel)men*  (objunebmen). 
^Cu^gte^cn*  (au^sujie^cnX 
833  c  g  n  <  b  nu  n*. 

2)u  ninmifl,  —  et  ntmmt 
i^u  ntmuifl  iDcincn  jbut  ab. 
Sicken  ©ie  31)  re  ©tUfdn  ott<! 
SBtr  gtebcn  unfcre  5Hoc!e  au& 
$lBct  ntmnit  bie  @tUt)(e  iDcg  1 
iDcr  S3et)iente  ntmmt  fte  nx^g. 


EXERCISES.   80. 

Do  you  speak  Spanish  % — No,  Sir,  I  speak  Italian. — Who  speaki 
Polish  1 — My  brother  speaks  Polish. — Do  our  neighbours  speak 
Russian  ? — ^They  do  not  speak  Russian,  but  Arabic. — Do  you  speak 
Arabic  1 — No,  I  speak  Greek  and  Latin. — What  knife  have  you* 
—I  have  an  English  knife. — What  money  have  you  there  1 — Is  i 
Italian  or  Spanish  money  % — It  is  Russian  money. — Have  you  ai 
Italian  hat  ? — No,  I  have  a  Spanish  hat. — Are  you  a  German  1— 
No,  I  am  an  Englishman.^-Art  thou  a  Greek  1 — No,  1  am  a  Span 
iard.  — ^Are  these  men  Poles  ? — No,  they  are  Russians. — Do  the 
Russians  speak  Polish  ? — ^They  do  not  speak  Polish,  but  Latin, 
Greek,  and  Arabic. — Is  your  brother  a  merchant? — No,  he  is  a 
joiner. — Are  these  men  merchants  1 — No,  they  are  carpenters. — 
Are  we  boatmen  % — ^No,  we  are  shoemakers. — ^Art  thou  a  fool  1 — I 
am  not  a  fool. — What  is  that  man  1 — He  is  .a  tailor. — Do  you  wish 
me  anything? — I  wish  you  a  good  morning. — What  does  the  young 
man  wish  me  ? — He  wishes  you  a  good  evening. — Whither  must  i 
go  1 — ^Thou  must  go  to  our  friends  to  wish  them  a  good  day  (!Sag). 
— Do  your  children  come  to  me  in  order  to  wish  me  a  good  evening  ! 
—They  come  V  you  in  order  to  wish  you  a  good  morning. 

81. 

Has  the  nobleman  blue  eye?  ? — He  has  black  eyes  and  a  little 
mouth. — Hast  thou  a  good  memory  t — I  have  a  bad  memory,  but 
much  couraffe  to  learn  German. — What  dost  thou  (do)  instead  of 
playing  ? — I  study  instead  of  playing. — Dost  thou  learn  instead  of 
writing? — ^I  ^rite  instead  of  learning. — What  does  the  son  of  out 
bailiff  (do)? — He  goes  into  the  garden  instead  of  going  into  thf* 
field. — Do  the  children  of  our  neighbours  read  ? — ^They  write  in- 
■tead  of  reading. — What  does  our  cook  (do)? — He  makes  a  fire 

the  thing,  and  always  requires  the  accusative.  Ex.  3<^  ^&te  t^n  an,  or  t(^  ^5* 
re  it)n>.  }u,  1  liBten  to  him ;  but  ic^  ^5re  auf  bad,  toad  Ste  mir  fa^en,  I  Ikten  u 
»^hat  yon  are  telliiujr  me. 
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fnstead  of  going  to  Aw  market. — Does  your  father  sell  I. is  ox  1-« 
He  sells  his  horse  instead  of  selling  his  ox. — Do  the  physician! 
go  outi — ^They  remain  in  their  rooms  instead  of  going  out. — Al 
vbat  o'clock  does  our  physician  come  to  you  1 — He  comes  every 
morning  at  a  quarter  to  nine. — Does  the  son  of  the  painter  study 
il^iish  ? — He  studies  Greek  instead  of  studying  English. —  Doea 
the  ot'tcher  kill  oxen  ! — He  kills  sheep  instead  of  kifling  oxen.— 
Oo  7c;i  listen  to  me  ? — I  do  listen  to  you. — Does  your  brother  listen 
to  me  T  ^He  speaks  instead  of  listening  to  you. — Do  you  listen  tc 
what  1  am  telling  you  ? — ^I  do  listen  to  what  you  are  telling  me. 

82. 

Does  the  man  listen  to  what  you  are  telling  him  1 — He  does  listen 
to  it. — Do  the  children  of  the  ])hysician  listen  to  what  we  tell  them  1 
—They  do  not  listen  to  it. — Dost  thou  listen  to  what  thy  brother  tells 
thee  ?^I  do  listen  to  it. — Do  you  go  to  the  theatre  ? — I  am  going  to 
the  storehouse  instead  of  going  to  the  theatre. — ^Are  you  willing  to 
listen  to  me  ! — I  am  willing  to  listen  to  you,  but  I  cannot ;  1  have 
the  ear-ache. — Does  thy  father  correct  my  notes  or  thine  1 — He 
corrects  neither  yours  nor  mine. — Which  notes  does  he  correct  I— 
He  corrects  those  which  he  writes. — Does  he  listen  to  what  you 
tell  him  1 — He  does  listen  to  it. — Do  you  take  off  your  hat  in  order 
to  speak  to  my  father  1 — I  do  take  it  off  in  order  to  speak  to  him.— 
Does  thy  brother  listen  to  what  our  father  tells  him  1 — He  does 
listen  to  it. — Does  our  servant  go  for  some  beer  1 — He  goes  for 
some  vinegar  instead  of  going  for  some  beer.— Do  you  correct  my 
letter  ?— I  do  not  correct  it ;  I  have  sore  eyes. — Does  the  servant 
take  off  his  coat  in  order  to  make  a  fire  ! — He  does  take  it  off.— 
Do  you  take  off  your  gloves  in  order  to  give  me  money  1 — I  do 
take  them  off  in  order  to  give  you  some.^Does  he  take  off  his 
shoes  in  order  to  go  to  your  house  1 — He  does  not  take  them  off.— 
Who  takes  away  the  tables  and  chairs  ? — ^The  servants  take  them 
iway.— Will  you  take  away  this  glass  1 — I  have  no  mind  to  take  i* 
•iway. — Is  he  wrong  to  take  off  his  boots  1 — He  is  right  to  take 
(hem  off. — Dost  thou  take  away  anything  1 — I  do  not  take  away 
mjrthmg. — Does  anybody  take  off  his  hat  1 — Nobody  takes  it  off. 


THIRTY-SEVENTH  LESSON.— gieb^n  nni 
breiesigste  Cection. 

Wet  (moist).  91  o  p  (an  adjective). 

^    To  wet  {to  moisten).      9(2  a  p  m  o  cb  e  n  (nc^en). 

To  show.  3ct()en/  toetfen*  (govern  tht 

dative"*). 


*  3^9^  expremes  the  mere  act  of  showing ;  tvetfeit  impl 
teiinicaon,  and  it  derived  from  the  word :  b\e  ^n^t,  1\\q  fi 


iee  shoiving  with 
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To  let  sef  (expose  to  sight).  ®e(;cn  loffen  (governs  the  •• 

cusat^ve). 

00  you  let  me  see  jour  go.d  Caffcn  @te  nud)  3l^re  gctbcnen  fSdw 
ribbons  1  bet  fc^Kn  1 

1  do  let  you  see  them.  3^  taffe  @te  ttefclben  fe^ctu* 

Brandy,  J8ronnttt)cin  (masc.); 

tobacco,  Sabof  (masc.) ; 

tobacco  (for  smoking),   9{oud)tabaf ; 

snuff,  @d)nupftabaf ; 

cider,  Stber  (masc.)  ; 

meal  (flour),  ^cf)(  (neut.)  ; 

apples,  2tcpfal  (ipfcl)  (plur.  ot  bet  HpflSi 

The  gardener,  ber  ®firtner ; 

the  cousin,  ber  ^^ettet ; 

the  brother-in-law,  ber  Sd)n)agcr  ; 

the  handkerchief,  ba$  Sud) ; 

the  pocket  handkerchief,  bo^  @d)nupfht(^ ; 

the  valet,  servant,  ber  iDtcnet/  ber  ^ne((t.^ 

Do  you  go  for  your  brother-in-  ^c(cn  Ste  S^ten  Scftwoger  T 

law? 
I  do  go  for  him.  3*  W^  t^n* 

To  intend  {to  think),     ^ebenfen* 

Do  you  intend  to  go  to  the  ball  ©ebenfen  @te  beute  2C6enb  Auf  boi 

thi«  evening  ?  ©alt  ^u  gehen  1 

I  do  intend  to  go  thither.  3c^  geben!e  t)tn;uqeben.    (See  O^. 

A.  Lesson  XaVII  ; 

To  know.  as  i  f  f  e  n  *  (KnnenO. 

I  know  — he  knows.  3d)  wctp     —  ct  weiSL 

W*^  knDW        — they  know.  fSSxx  rotffen  —  fte  wiffen. 

Thou  knowest — you  know.  2)u  roet^    —  3ftt  tt)iff<t  (^e  tmjr 

fen). 

Do  you  know  German  ?  iCSnnen  @te  beutfc^  1 

I  do  know  it.  3d)  fann  e^. 

Do    you    know    how    to    read  "^ 

French  t  CjtSnnen  ®ie  franigjifcfc  tefen  ? 

Can  you  read  French  1  3 

■  Wiener  generally  means  servant ;  hence :  ber  Jtammerbiener,  the  vnlet  ck 
ehatohre ;   ber  ^ir(f)enbtener,  the  church-minister,  clergyman ;   Stnt^t  pointk 
vut  the  lowest  degree  of  servitude,  hence :  ber  ^audinecbt,  the  menial  ser 
rant :  ber  ^taflfnec^t,  the  groom,  the  stableman ;  ber  ffttitfntd^t,  the  jockey. 

<  ^iffett  implies  to  have  the  knowledge  of  a  thing,  not  to  be  ignor^t  of  it| 
l^nnrn  signifies  to  be  able,  to  have  the  knowledge  of  an  art  or  a  scieii'«.  £x. 
^^  n?et^,  tvad  €ie  fai^en  iDoUcn,  I  know,  what  you  wish  to  say.  @r  fann 
etnen  beutfc^cn  53rief  f^rciben,  he  knows  how  to  write  a  German  letter.  Th« 
learner  must  take  care  not  to  confound  roijTen*,  to  know,  with  fSnn^it*,  to  ba 
ibl'*  and  the  latter  not  with  fennen*,  to  be  acquainted  .See  JieMons  %%  VltX 
0u/  LXXm,) 
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Can  joa  make  a  hat!  p 

.  Dq,  yon  know  how  to  maice  a  C.^cnncn  Ste  txntn  ^ut  mo<l^  i 
hat?  3 

Can  you  come  to  me  to-day  1       ^onncn  ^ie  \)tnU  $u  mtc  ftminai  I 
To  SWV7U  @  d)  to  t  m  m  e  n  *• 

Whither  ?  where  tot      8B  C  M  n  1 
Whither  are  you  going  %  2Bc  gefecn  Bit  f)in  1* 

EXERCISES.      83. 

Do  you  wish  to  drink  brandy  1 — No,  I  wish  to  drink  wine. — Oc 
you  sell  brandy  ? — I  do  not  sell  any ;  but  my  neighbour,  the  mer* 
chant,  sells  some. — Will  you  fetch  me  some  tobacco? — 1  will 
fetch  you  some  ;  what  tobacco  do  you  wish  to  have  ? — 1  wish  to 
have  some  snuff;  but  my  friend,  the  German,  wishes  to  have  some 
tobacco  (for  smoking). — Does  the  merchant  show  you  cloth  ? — He 
does  not  show  me  any. — Does  your  valet  go  for  some  cider  ?— He 
does  go  for  some. — Do  you  want  anything  else  (ncd)  ctn?a^)  ?«— I 
want  some  flour ;  will  you  send  for  some  (for)  me  ? — I  will  send 
for  some  (for)  you. — Does  your  friend  buy  apples  ? — He  does  buy 
some. — Does  he  buy  handkerchiefs  ? — He  buys  tobacco  instead  ot 
buying  handkerchiefs. — Do  you  show  me  anything  ? — 1  show  you 
gold  and  silver  clothes.— Whither  does  your  cousin  ffo  ? — He  goes 
to  the  ball. — Do  you  go  to  the  ball  ? — I  go  to  the  meatre  instead 
of  going  to  the  ball. — Does  the  gardener  go  into  the  garden  ?— He 
^ci8  to  the  market  instead  of  goin^  into  the  garden. — Do  you  send 
yrar  servant  to  the  shoemaker  ?— hL  send  him  to  the  tailor  instead 
ot  sending  him  to  the  shoemaker. 

84. 

))ost  thou  go  to  fetch  thy  father  ? — 1  do  go  to  fetch  him. — ^May 
(jtann)  I  go  to  fetch  my  couaIu  ? — You  may  p)  to  fetch  him.— 
Does  your  valel  find  the  man  whom  he  is  looking  for  ?— He  does 
fiU' .  him. — Do  your  sons  find  the  friends  whom  they  are  looking 
for  * — ^They  do  not  find  them. — When  do  you  intend  going  to  the 
bait  ? — 1  intend  going  thither  this  evening. — Do  your  cousins  intend 
to  ^o  into  the  country  ? — ^They  intend  to  go  thither. — When  do 
they  intend  to  so  thither  ? — ^They  intend  to  go  thither  to-morrow.— 
At  what  o'clock  ? — At  half-past  nine. — What  does  the  merchant 
wish  to  sell  you  ? — He  wishes  to  sell  me  pocket-handkerchiefs.-— ' 
D*  you  intend  to  buy  some  ? — I  will  not  buy  any. — Dost  thou  know 

«  ^o|tit,  as  above,  may  be  divided  into  two  parts,  the  first  of  which  ii 
r  ted  in  the  beginning  and  the  second  at  the  end  of  the  sentence.  If  tha 
I   itence  ends  with  a  past  participle  or  an  infinitive,  \)\^  ^  Vk\aictti^>seK»it^\^ 
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anything  1 — I  do  not  know  anything. — WhAt  does  thy  consin  know  I 
— He  knows  how  to  read  and  to  write. — Does  he  know  German  ?— , 
He  does  not  know  it. — Do  you  know  Spanish  1 — 1  do  know  it.— 
Do  your  brothers  know  Greek  1 — ^They  do  not  know  it ;  but  they 
intend  to  learn  it. — Do  I  know  English  ? — You  do  not  know  it; 
but  you  intend  to  study  it. — Do  my  children  know  how  tc  ih^A 
Italian  1 — ^THey  know  how  to  read,  but  not  how  tc  speak  it 

85. 

Do  you  intend  to  study  Arabic  1 — I  intend  to  study  Arai  ic  amj 
tSyriac. — Does  the  Englishman  know  Polish  ? — He  does  not  know 
it,  but  he  intends  learning  it. — Do  you  know  how  to  swim  ? — I  do 
not  know  how  to  swim,  but  how  to  play. — Does  your  cousin  know 
how  to  make  coats  ? — He  does  not  know  how  to  make  any ;  he  is 
no  tailor. — Is  he  a  merchant  1 — He  is  not  one. — What  is  he  1 — He 
is  a  physician.— Whither  are  you  going  ? — ^I  am  going  into  my 
garden,  in  order  to  speak  to  the  gardener. — What  do  you  wish  to 
tell  him  ? — I  wish  to  tell  him  to  open  the  window  of  his  room.«- 
Does  your  gardener  listen  to  you  1 — He  does  listen  to  me. — ^Do 
YOU  wish  to  drink  some  cider  1 — No,  1  have  a  mind  to  drink  some 
beer ;  have  you  any  ? — 1  have  none  ;  but  I  will  send  for  some. — 
When  will  you  send  for  some  ? — ^Now. — Do  you  send  for  apples  ? 
—I  do  send  for  some. — Have  you  a  good  deal  of  water  ?— I  have 
enough  to  wash  my  feet. — Has  your  brother  water  enough  ? — He 
has  only  a  little,  but  enough  to  moisten  his  pocket-handkerchief.-— 
Do  you  know  how  to  make  tea  ? — ^I  know  how  to  make  some.<^— Doep 

Jour  cousin  listen  to  what  you  tell  him  ? — He  does  listen  to  it. — 
^oes  he  know  how  to  swim  ? — He  does  not  know  how  to  swim.— - 
Where  is  he  going  to? — He  is  going  no  whither;  he  remains  at 
hijine. 


THIRTY.EIGHTH  LESSON.— gicljt  ttitb  bteissigste 

ttction. 

Tk-g  mtentioiu  )J>  er  95  o  t  fa  J. 

Intended.  ©efonneiu 

To  intend  or  to  have  the  intention.  @)efonncn  fetn*. 

\  intend  to  go  thither.  Scfc  bin  gefonncn  ^injuge^en. 

We  have  the  intention  to  do  it,    aBir  finb  gcfonncn  e^  $u  t^utu 

@rMttcn*    (to    receive    aaj 

thing  sent). 

»,  i  S3efommen*  (to  receive  &■  i 

To  receive.  ^      present). 

f  @  m  p  f  a  n  g  e  n  *  (to  welcanie«  tt 
entertain). 


nee  «.«.esW-He  n«i,e.     [  g  J^^.  g  ^;^ 

He  reoerres  money.  Qr  bcfcmmt  ®db. 

He  obtains  the  preference  ^  erhJIt  bat  S^crju^ 

He  receives  his  friends.  Qr  empf^n^t  fftne  ^cunbc 

Do  yon  receiTe  a  letter  to-day  t  Grhotten  6te  l)<ut(  etnen  ISncf  I 

I  leoeiTe  one  to-morrow.  3d)  erWtc  mcrgen  einou 

To  guide  (conduct,  take).  Sdf)ren7  ^ 
Tolead.  ecttcn    3    * 

I  lead  the  horse  into  the  stable.    3cb  fi^f)te  ^ag  ^frtb  in  ben  ®ta8i 

The  preference,  bet  S3cr|ug ; 

the  stable,  hn  ^taU  ; 

blind,  Htnb ; 

sick  (ill),  franf ; 

poor,  •       atnu 

To  extinguish.  TCtt^ISfcften  (▼.  act  and  e.  ii 

ou^gu(6fcbcn). 
To  light.  2(ngftnben  (ongu^finben). 

To  set  on  fire.  2(  n  ^  e  c!  e  n  (onjuftftfon). 

Does  he  extin^sh  the  candle  %  85fd)t  er  bo^  8tc^t  au^  ? 
He  lights  it.  (&t  gftnbct  e^  an. 

T^  depart^  to  set  out.     2(  6  c  e  t  f  e  n  (obgutetfcn). 

When  do  you  intend  to  depart  1   SDann  gcbcnfcn  ®ic  ab^uretfen  ? 
I  intend  to  depart  to-morrow.       3d)  gcbenfe  motgen  abjuretfen 

EXERCISES.   86. 

Do  your  brothers  intend  to  go  into  the  country  % — ^They  do  in* 
ten<{  to  go  thither. — Do  you  intend  to  go  to  my  cousin  1 — I  do  in> 
lend  to  go  to  him. — Dost  thou  intend  to  do  anything  t — I  intend  t^ 
do  nothing.-^— Do  you  intend  to  go  to  the  theatre  this  eTenincr  t_| 
do  intend  to  go  thiiher,  but  not  this  evening. — Dost  thou  receive 
anything  1 — I  receive  money.— From  (iBcn)  whom  dost  thou  receive 
9ome  ?— -I  receive  some  from  my  father,  my  brother,  and  my  cousin. 
—Does  your  son  receive  books  1 — He  does  receive  some. — From 
whom  does  he  receive  some?-— He  receives  some  from  me,  from  his 
Driends,  and  neighbours.— Does  the  poor  man  (bet  Krtne,  See 
page  34,  Obs.  A.)  receive  money? — He  does  receive  some. — From 
nrhom  does  he  receive  some  1 — He  receives  some  from  the  rich.'^ 
Oost  thou  receive  wine? — I  do  not  receife  any. — Do  I  receive 
aoney?— You  do  not  receive  any. — Does   your  servant   receive 

•  The  persons  not  mentioned  follow  the  regular  conjugation.  (See  Prs^ 
«ent  Tense,  Lesson  XXXIV.) 

^  ^ithren  expresses  the  act  of  conducting  only ;  tetten  means  to  condvel 
with  safety.  Ex.  @tnen  .^ranfen  fiibren,  to  conduct  a  sick  erMu;  e(tl  Mdk 
liit^  ^Itwtt  Itittn,  to  guide  a  child,  a  blind  rcian. 
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clothes  (.R(ei^ec)1 — He  does  not  receive  any. — Do  you  reooifp  the 
books  which  our  friends  receive  t — We  do  not  receive  the  same 
which  your  friends  receive;  but  we  receive  others. — Does  youf 
friend  receive  the  letters  which  you  write  to  him  1 — He  does  re» 
ceive  them. — Do  you  receive  the  apples  which  I  send  you  ? — I  do 
not  receive  them.«— Does  the  American  receive  as  much  brandy  as 
eider  % — He  receives  as  much  of  the  one  as  of  the  other. — Do  the 
Scotch  receive  as  many  books  as  letters  1 — ^They  receive  as  many 
of  the  one  as  of  the  other. 

87. 

Does  the  Englishman  obtain  the  preference  ? — He  does  obtain  it. 
—Does  your  cousin  receive  as  much  money  as  I  ? — He  receives 
more  than  you. — Does  the  Frenchman  receive  his  letters  1 — He 
does  receive  them. — When  does  he  receive  them  ? — He  "eceivea 
them  in  the  evening. — When  dost  thdu  receive  thy  letters  : — I  re- 
ceive them  in  the  morning. — At  what  o'clock  % — At  a  quarter  to 
ten. — Dost  thou  receive  as  many  letters  as  1 1 — I  receive  more  ol 
them  than  thou. — Dost  thou  receive  any  to-day  1 — I  receive  some 
to-day  and  to-morrow. — Does  your  father  receive  as  many  friends 
as  ours  (as  our  father)  1 — He  receives  fewer  of  them  than  yours 
(than  your  father). — Does  the  Spaniard  receive  as  many  enemies 
as  friends  ? — He  receives  as  many  of  the  one  as  of  the  other. — Do 
you  receive  one  more  crown  1 — I  do  receive  one  more. — :Does  your 
son  receive  one  more  book  ? — He  does  receive  one  more. — ^Whal 
does  the  physician  receive  ? — He  receives  good  tobacco,  good  snuff, 
and  good  pocket-handkerchiefs. — Does  he  receive  brandy  ? — He 
does  receive  some. 

88. 

Does  your  servant  receive  shirts  1 — He  does  receive  some. — Does 
he  receive  as  many  of  them  as  my  valet  (does)  % — He  receives  quite 
as  many  of  them. — Do  you  receive  anything  to-day  t—.  receive 
something  every  day. — Dost  thou  conduct  anybody? — ^I  conduct 
nobody. — Whom  do  you  guide  1 — I  guide  my  son. — Where  are  you 
conducting  him  to  1 — I  conduct  him  to  my  friends  to  wish  them  s 
good  morning. — What  is  your  son? — He  is  a  physician. — Does 
your  servant  guide  any  one  1 — He  guides  my  child. — Whom  (SBcn) 
must  I  guide  1 — ^Thou  must  guide  the  blind.  (Page  34,  Obs, 
A*) — Must  he  conduct  the  sick  person  1 — He  must  conduct  him.«- 
Whither  must  he  conduct  him  1 — He  must  conduct  him  home.— 
Whither  is  he  leading  your  horse? — He  is  leading  it  into  ths 
•table. — Dost  thou  guide  the  child  or  the  blind  man?-—!  guide  both« 
—When  does  the  foreigner  intend  to  depart  ? — He  intends  lo  depart 
this  morning. — At  what  o'clock  1 — At  half  past  one.— Does  he  no« 
wish  to  remain  here  1 — He  does  not  (®r  iDitl  ntd)t). — Do  you  intend 
lo  0O  to  the  theatre  this  evening  1 — I  intend  to  go  there  to-morrow 
^Do  you  depart  to-day  1 — I  depart  now — When  do  you  intend  II 
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write  to  your  friends  ! — I  intend  to  write  tv.  them  to-day. — Do  jom 
firieDds  answer  your  letters  1 — ^They  do  answer  tl  em. — Do  yon  ex* 
tinsroish  the  firet — I  do  not  extinguish  iu— Does  your  servant  light 
tilt,  candle  1 — He  does  light  iL — -Does  this  man  intend  to  set  you 
w««ehouse  on  fire  1— He  does  intend  to  set  it  on  fire  (an^uflnten). 


THIRTY.NINTH  LESSON.  —  Jfeim    nnb  breiBSigste 

COMPARISON  OP  ADJECnnSS. 

The  comparative  is  formed  by  adding  er  and  the 
superlative  by  adding  (I*  to  the  simple  adjective. 
Elxamples: 

Posrr.         CoMP.       Superl. 

Handsome — ^handsomer —    ®d)6n  —  fc^oner  —  fdyonfl* 

handsomest. 
Small — smaller — smallest. 
Wild — ^wilder — ^wildest. 


^lem     -  -  flemer  —  neinfl. 
ffiilb    —  iDilbcr  —  wttbcft 


Obs.  A.     Comparative   and   superlative    adjectives 
are  declined  like  the  positive.     Examples : 

Comparative. 

MasiMiline.  Neuter. 

^N.  bcr  fd)6nere      ba^  fd)6nerc  S5iid>. 

iTifd), 
G.  be^  fd)6ttcren    be^  fd)6neren  fdudje^. 

D.  bent  fd)oneren  bent  f(f)oneren  9wtfe. 

2;ifd)e, 
A.  ben  fd)oneren   ba^  fd)&nere^  Sitc^* 


The  handsomer 
table,  the  hand--^ 
Bomer  book,  &c. 


>  bi  the  rapef lative,  fi  is  sometimefl  jireceded  by  e  when  the  uronunciatioB 
nquirM  it,  as :  fii$»  sv  eet,  Wt^ ;  fc^iec^t  bad,  f((Ie(ttefl.  In  the  wordarof 
neat,  the  superlative  ^rSfe^,  is  contracted  into  ixi%t,  as:  ber  0r5$te  wfatm, 
Ine  greatest  man. 

k  The  letter  t,  which  precedes  or  follows  the  consonant  r  in  the  compare 
Itre,  is  often  omitted  for  the  sake  of  euphony ;  thus  instead  of:  ber,  bad  fd^^ 
wxf,  btf  fc|»5uecen,  bem  f(^5neren,  we  say :  Ux,  ba«  f(i^5ttre,  bel  f^5aeni«  HH 
I^IM»V  Ac,    (See  O^.  Lesson  XIX.) 
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Fhe      smallest 
hat,  the  smal-  < 
lesi  book,  &c. 


SUPERLAIIVR 

Maaculine.  Neuter. 

'  N,  ber  Hcmfle  ba^  Hem(le  Sucft* 

G.  be^  Hemfien  be^  Hcinjlen  S5ud)f^ 

D.  bem  flemjlen  bcm  Heinjlen  95uc^e. 

A.  ben  Hcinllen  ba^  flemllc  S5ud)» 


Obs*  B»  The  radical  vowels  a,  o,  u,  are  softened 
in  the  comparative  and  superlative  into  a,  0,  «•• 
Examples : 

Posit.      Comp.       Superl. 


Old,  &c. 
pious,  &c. 
young,  &c. 


alt         alter         altefl. 
fromnt    frommer   fromtnfl* 
jmtg       jimger      jungd. 


Ofci.  C  The  follov^ring  adjectives,  which  are  also 
used  as  adverbs,  are  irregular  in  the  formation  of  their 
comparatives  and  superlatives. 

Positive.  Comp. 

S3alb,  eber, 

berorba^  balbige,  el)ere. 


Soon, 


Superlative. 

ef|e|l  (am  ebeflen**) 
e^ejle. 


w;ii;««i,r  i  ®ent,  lieber,      Keb(l  (am  Kebfleit) : 

^^"^^^^y'lberorba^Kebe,    liebete,   -Kebfle. 


Grood, 
High, 


®ut,  beffer, 

ber  or  ba^  gute,  bcffere, 

(  ^od)/  bober, 

I  ber  or  ba^  l)oife,  tibf^exe^ 


bed  (am  beflen) ; 

bejle. 

b6cf)(l  {am  ifid)Hen)i 

boc^fl^. 


^  On  the  adjectives  which  do  not  soften  the  radical  vowels  a,  0,  u  in  the 
comparative  and  superlative,  see  O63.  D.  hereafter. 

*^  when  an  adjective  is  used  in  the  superlative  degree  adverbially,  it  is 
eombine  J  with  a  contraction  of  the  definite  article,  ana  one  of  the  preposi 
tions,  at,  ottf,  lit,  tit,  as:  amwentgfhn,  the  least:  aufs  l)DC^fie,  at  the  most;  $um 
Mien,  for  dnbest;  tm  mtnbefien,  at  least.  Hence  the  adverbs :  fc^onilend, 
fan  the  huMbomeBt  manner;  htfUiti,  in  the  best  manner;  ^b^f^vxi,  at  the 
i;  K^MHtcnlr  DAXt  time ;  toeitt^flend,  at  least,  &c. 

"^'*^'  "'~^^~  »«iid  eomimmtive  degrees  the  form  ^p|,  not  f^9^,  is  used  as 
t  mnoim;  bat  as  a  predicate  after  the  noun,  the  positive  h 
tcOMOt  die  lugfa  tvee ;  ber  f^bhnt  ^aunt,  the  higher  tiee  1 
»94^«istRM)ieUih. 
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19  ear, 
Much^ 


PoernvE. 

<  ber  or  ba^  na^, 
^  ber  or  ba^  mele. 


nis  book  is  small,  that  is  smal- 
ler, and  this  is  the  smallest  of 
alL 

lliis  hat  is  large,  bnt  that  is 
larger. 

Is  your  book  as  large  as  mine? 

It  is  not  so  large  as  yours. 
It  is  larger  than  yours. 

Not  so  large* 

Are  our  neighbour's  children  as 

good '  as  ours  % 
They  are  better  than  ours. 

Whose? 
Itis. 

Whose  hat  is  this  ? 
It  is  the  hat  of  my  brother. 
It  is  my  brothers. 
It  is  my  brother's  hat. 
Whose  hat  is  Uie  finest? 
That  of  my  father  is  the  finest. 
Whose  ribbon  is  the  handsomer, 
yours  or  mine  ? 

Good,  gentle,  pret^, 

light,  easy, 

heavy,  difficult, 

great,  grand  (big,    irge), 

long, 

short, 

round, 

rich. 


COMP.  SUPBRLATIYB. 

naher,  nadffl  (am  nacb^)} 

Habere,  nacbfle. 

mebr,  metfl  {am  meiftai) ; 

uiebre,  uieifte* 

^tcfc^  !Bu(i6  tft  tinn,  icne$  t|l  flets 
ner,  unb  ticfc^  f)tnr  tfl  am  flcim 
ftcn  (bo$  f(etnf!()  Mn  oUnu 

iDtefet  ^ut  tfl  ^rcQ/  aUetn  icnct  ifl 
gro^. 

3jl  3f)r  S3u(i6  fo  grop  n>te  ba$  mdi 
nigc? 

(^  ill  nt(bt  fo  grcp  cXi  ba«  3^d^ 

66  tfl  gropec  oU  t)a^  3t)ndc. 

£i{td)t  fo  gro^ 

@tnb  bte  jttntec  unfcre^  9Io(((artf 

fo  ortig  rote  tic  unfrigen  ? 
@t(  finb  arttger  o(^  tie  unfrigetu 

9&  e  f  f  e  n  ?  K  (See  Lesson  XXIX.) 
@«  tfl. 

SS^cffcn  ^ut  t|l  ba«  ? 
6*6  tfl  tet  |)ut  metne^  93rubet:<» 
66  tjl  nictne6  S3rubet6. 
66  tj!  nieitte^  SBrut)er6  ^ut. 
2Bcffcit  ^ut  ill  bcr  fd)6n|le  ? 
3)cr  mctne6  'i8ater6  tfl  bet  f<!b8nfle. 
©cffen  iBonb  tfl  f<i)8net,  bos  3*«l« 
gc  otcr  ta6  mettttge  ? 

ortig ; 
lcid)t ; 
fcbtper ; 
gtop ; 
lang; 
furj ; 
ruttb ; 
vetd)* 


Obs*  D.     The  adjectives  which  do  not  soften  the  ra 

dical  vowels  in  the  comparative  and  superlative,  are. 

Isty  Those  of  which  the  last  syllable  does  not  belong 

'  in  this  phrase  the  word  ctrti  g  does  not  quite  correspond  to  the  Enflisk 
word  good;  but  it  does  in  many  others,  as  for  instance :  be  good  !  fei  arttg' 
ft  fiood  child,  ein  arttged  ^tnb. 

z  Tlie  word  which  answers  the  question  loeffen  ?  is  always  put  in  tlM  gcoul 
livecaso. 
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to  the  primitive^  word  as:  banthax,  grateful;  fc^ulb^ 
culpable ;  6o^l)aft,  malicious.  Ex.  artig,  pretty ;  attigft/ 
prettier ;  arttgft^  prettiest. 

2d,  Participles,  as:  labeitb, refreshing ;  gelobt  praised' 
tobenb^  furious ;  fudjenb,  seeking,  &c. 

3d,  Those  which  contain  a  diphthong,  as:  genait 
exact ;  faitt,  lazy ;  blau,  blue ;  grau,  grey,  &c. 

4th,  Those  terminating  in  e  r^  as  toipfer^  valiant,  &c 

6th,  The  following : 


Rot/  clear ; 
fmipip,  tight; 
{af)m,  lame ; 
(o^,  loose ; 
mott,  wearied ; 
nierfd),  brittle ; 
norft,  naked ; 
platt,  flat ; 
Plunip^  clumsy ; 
rob/  raw ; 
runb/  round  ; 


fnnft,  gentle ; 
fott,  satisfied  r 
fd)laff,  slack ; 
fd)(anf,  slender; 
^avx,  numb ; 
\icU,  proud  ; 
ftraff,  stiff; 
ftumm,  dumb ; 
toll/  mad ; 
tJOtl,  full ; 
ga^iii/  tame. 


f^ia^,  pale ; 
bunt,  variegated ; 
fhhl,  fallow ; 
folfd',  false ; 
fcob,  joyful ; 
gcrf.bc,  straight; 
Qcfun^)/  healthy ; 
glott,  smooth; 
bcbl,  hollow ; 
bolt),  kind  ; 
fabl/  bald  ; 
forg,  stingy ; 

Obs.  E.     In  German  the  superlative  is  almost  al 
ways  relative,  and  to  express  the  absolute  superlative 
we  use,  as  in  English,  one  of  the  adverWs :  fcl)r,  very 
recf)t,  very;  f)6d)(l,  extremely;  uitgemetn,  uncommonly 
&c.     Ex.  @in  fei)r  armcr  9Rann,  a  very  poor  man ;  eui 
fel)r  fd)6ne^  ^mb,  a  very  fine  child. 

Obs,  F.  Than,  after  a  comparative,  is  translated  by 
al€  (See  Obs.  B.  Lesson  XXIII.).  To  increase  the 
force  of  the  comparative,  \^e  use  the  adverbs  nod),  still, 
and  weit,  far.  Ex.  SRod)  groger,  still  greater ;  id)  bin  toeit 
g(u(fltd)er  al^  ex,  I  am  far  happier  than  he. 

Obs.  G.  The  following  adjectives  have  no  compara- 
tive : 

Positive. 
bet  or  ba^  augere, 
ber  —  ba^  innerc, 
ber  —  ba^  bintere, 


The  exterior, 
the  interior, 
the  posterior, 
the  middle  one, 
the  superior. 


Superlative. 

ber  or  ba^  augerfle ; 

ber  —  ba^  htnerfle ; 

ber  —  ba^  binterfle ; 
ber  —  ba^  mittlere,  ber  —  ba^  mittelfle; 
ber  —  ba^  obcre,      ber  —  ba^  oberfle ; 


^  By  primitive  we  mean  a  word  to  which  a  syllable  maybe  added  in  ordet 
lolbrni  another  word,  as  banfbar,  which  is  formed  of  the  word  ^ati!,  Uiapknb 
and  the  eylluble  bat. 
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Positive.  Superlativs, 

the  inferior,      I  btr  or  ba^  inttrrr^    btr  or  bad  unterfle ; 
the  anterior,     |  ber  —  bad  Dorberc^  ber  —  bad  »orb«r(ie 

EXERCISES.   89. 

Is  your  brother  taller  (grcp)  than  mine  1 — He  is  not  so  tall,  bol 
oetter  than  yours. — Is  thy  hat  as  bad  as  that  o^  thy  father  !— It  la 
better,  but  not  so  black  as  his. — Are  the  shirts  of  the  Italians  m 
white  (lOfip)  as  those  of  the  Irish  ? — ^They  are  whiter,  but  not  ao 
good. — Are  the  sticks  of  our  friends  longer  than  ours  ? — They  are 
not  longer,  but  heavier. — Who  have  (SBcr  ()at)  the  most  beautiful 
gloves  f — ^The  French  have  them. — Whose  horses  are  the  finest  I 
— Mine  are  fine,  yours  are  finer  than  mine ;  but  those  of  our  friemls 
are  the  finest  of  all. — Is  your  horse  good  1 — It  is  food,  but  yourt 
IS  better,  and  that  of  the  Englishman  is  the  best  of  all  the  horses 
which  we  know. — Have  you  pretty  shoes  1 — I  have  very  pretty 
(ones) ;  but  my  brother  has  prettier  (ones)  than  I. — From  (iPcn) 
whom  does  he  receive  them  i — He  receives  them  from  his  best 
friend. — Is  your  wine  as  good  as  mine  1 — It  is  better.— Does  your 
merchant  sell  good  handkerchiefs  ? — He  sells  the  best  handkerchiefs 
that  I  know. 

90. 

Have  we  more  books  than  the  French  1 — We  have  more  of  them 
than  they ;  but  the  Germans  have  more  of  them  than  we,  and  the 
English  have  the  most  of  them. — Hast  thou  a  finer  garden  than 
that  of  our  Physician  1 — I  have  a  finer  (one). — Has  the  An^erican 
i  fin^r  house  than  thou  ? — He  has  a  finer  (one). — Have  we  as  fine 
children  as  our  neighbours  ? — We  have  finer  (ones). — Is  your  coat 
BS  long  as  mine  ? — It  is  shorter,  but  prettier  than  yours. — Do  you 
soon  (Mb)  go  outi — I  do  not  go  out  to-day. — When  does  your 
father  go  out? — He  goes  out  at  a  quarter  past  twelve. — Is  this  man 
older  than  that  (man)  ? — He  is  older,  but  that  (tnan)  is  healthier 
(gcfunbtfrj. — Which  of  these  two  children  is  the  better  1 — The  one 
who  studies  is  better  than  the  one  who  plays. — Does  your  servant 
sweep  as  well  as  mine  ? — He  sweeps  better  than  yours.-^Does  the 
German  read  as  many  bad  books  as  good  (ones)  1 — He  r6ads  more 
good  than  bad  (ones). — Do  the  merchants  sell  more  sugar  than 
coffee  1 — They  sell  more  of  the  one  than  of  the  other. — Does  your 
shoemaker  make  as  many  boots  as  shoes  ? — He  makes  more  of  the 
one  than  of  the  otlier. 

91. 

Cdxk  you  swim  as  well  as  the  son  of  the  nobleman  1  I  cai 
twiro  better  than  he ;  but  ht  can  speak  German  better  thdn  1. — 
Does  he  read  as  well  as  you  1—  He  reads  better  than  I.— Have  you 
the  head-ache  t — No,  I  have  ine  ear-ache. — Doe^s  your  cousin 
Usten  to  what  you  tell  him  ? — He  does  not  listeiv  to  v\.« — ^V)cv^%  >^% 
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son  of  your  bailifT  go  into  the  forest  1 — No,  he  remains  at  home  i 
ha  has  sore  feet. — Do  you  learn  as  well  as  Our  gardener's  son  ?-• 
I  learn  better  than  he,  but  he  works  better  than  I. — Whose  ca^ 
ria&re  is  the  finest  1 — Yours  is  rery  fine,  but  that  of  the  captain  if 
itill  finer,  and  ours  is  the  finest  of  all. — Has  any  one  as  fine  apples 
ss  we?---No  one  has  such  fine  (ones).  (See  end  of  Lesson 
XXXIV.) 


FORTIETH  LESSON.— JbierjigsU  Union. 

To  begin.  2Cnfangen*  (angufongcn) 

Thou  beginnest — ^he  begins.         >Du  f(!(ndfl  an  —  er  f&ngt  an* 
I  begin  to  speak.  3cft  fonge  an  gu  f]cicd)en* 

Does  your  servant  sweep  the  ^e^ct  §i)t  SBebienter  ba$  dimmif 
room,  which  I  sweep  ?  a\x€,  xoii^i^  id^  an^Uljiul 

To  finish,  to  end.  6*  n  b  t  g  e  n. 

Not  yet.  SfJod)  nicftt. 

Already.  ©d)on. 

Before.  (S^e  (6ct)or). 

lie  you  speak  before  you  listen  ?  ©prcd)cn  ©te,  cF)e  ©ie  f)8cen  ? 

Dees  he  go  to  the  market  before  ®cbt  cc  auf  ten   9}{orft/  ^\)t  tt 

he  writes  1        ,  fd)rcibt  ? 

Do  you  take  off  your  stockings  Sicben  @te  3bcc  @trfimpfc  ou^,  tfft 

before  you  take  off  your  shoes  1      ©ie  35tc  Gd)ubc  ou^jiefeen  ? 

I  take  off  my  shoes  before  I  take  3d)  ^tel)c  mctne  @d)ut)C  aii^,  e^e  i(( 
ofi  my  stockings.  nicine  @tcfinipfc  au^jtc^t. 

Obs.  A.  These  examples  show  that  when  a  con- 
junctive word,  as  a  conjunction,  a  relative  pronoun  or 
relative  adverb  begins  the  sentence,  the  separable  par- 
ticle is  not  detached  from  the  verb,  which  is  placed  at 
the  end.  (See  Lesson  XXXIV.  Obs.  C,  and  Rule  of 
Syntax,  Lesson  XLVII.) 

Often.  D  ft  (oftmot^/  '6ftit^),  its  compara- 

tive is  oftcr,  apd  its  super)  AtiT« 
am  oftcjtcn* 

As  often  as  ]  ou.  @o  eft  tpjie  ^u. 

Oftener  than  you.  £)eftcr  (Oftcr)  aH  ©ie. 

Not  so  often  as  you.  ^Ud)t  fo  oft  ot^  @ic 

To  breakfast.  ^cfibfl^cfen. 

Eurly.  S  r  a  I). 

Do  you  breakfast  before  you  g?  '^rdbf!(tc!en  &u,  ehe  ®t€   in  tee 
iaio  the  wood  ?  aBolb  ge^^en? 
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Does  bo  b/eakfast  before  be  be-  S^fibfti^  er,  e^«  er  onfSngl  in  tfi 

gins  to  work  %  bctta  ? 

Do  yon  breakfast  as  early  as  1 1  ^fibft^cfcn  6u  fo  frftf)  wU  xd^  ? 
I  breakfest  earlier  than  you.         3d)  frttt))li&cfe  fni^er  a(6  @te. 

Zrfsto.  @  p  &  t 

Too.  3  u. 

Too  late.  3u  fp« 

Too  early.  3u  fdii 

Too  great.  3u  ^rc^ 

Too  little.  3u  flctiu 

Too  much.  3u  ml 

Do  yon  speak  too  much  !  @prcd)en  &xc  ^u  otet? 

1  do  not  speak  enough.  3d)  fprecte  ntd)t  genug. 

O65.  B.  We  have  seen  (Lesson  XXTV.)  that  the  in* 
finitive  in  German  is  always  preceded  by  the  particle 
{tu  ITiis  particle,  however,  is  omitted  before  the  infi- 
nitive, 

1st,  When  it  is  joined  to  one  of  the  following  verbs : 

Surfen*,  to  be  permitted  ;  tjci^*^  to  bid  ;  ^fen*,  to 
help ;  l)6rcn*,  to  hear ;  I6mten*,  to  be  able  (can)  ;  Iafj» 
fen*,  to  let ;  Iet)ren,  to  teach  ;  knten,  to  learn  ;  mogen*, 
to  be  allowed  (may)  ;  uiuflen*,  to  be  obliged  (must) ; 
fel)en*,  to  see ;  fottcn*,  to  be  obliged  (shall,  ought) ;  tooU 
kn*,  to  be  willing,  to  wish  (will). 

3al)ren*,  to  ride,  to  go  (in  a  carriage) ;  finben*,  to 
find  ;  fnljieti,  to  feel ;  neimen*,  to  call,  to  name  ;  xtittn*, 
to  ride,  to  go  on  horseback. 

2d,  When  the  infinitive  is  used  in  an  absolute  sense. 
Ex.  ^(el^^  fern  ge^temt  bem  ykanne,  it  behoves  a  man  to 
be  assiduous.  When  two  infinitives  are  thus  em- 
ployed, the  verb  which  follows  them  is  put  in  the  third 
person  singular.  Ex.  ©cine  5^J)Ier  befcnnen  unb  bereuen 
i(l  fd)on  t)albe  Scfferung,  to  acknowledge  one's  faults  and 
to  repent  of  them  is  already  half  an  amendment.  In 
constructing  the  phrase  with  c^  ifl,  it  is,  the  verbs  fein*, 
to  be;  befenncn*,  to  acknowledge;  bereuen,  to  repent 
are  removed  to  the  end  and  preceded  by  j  n.  Ex.  @i 
gejiemt  bem  9Kanne,  fleifig  ju  fein  @^  ifl  fd)on  l)afbe  SBefkr 
rung,  feine  ^et)(er  ju  befennen  unb  ju  bereuen* 
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BXERCUES.   92. 

Do  you  begin  to  speak  ? — I  begin  tu  speak. — Does  youi  krothoi 
Degin  to  learn  Italian  1 — He  beg^ins  to  learn  it. — Can  you  already 
speak  German  1 — Not  yet,  but  I  am  beginning. — Do  our  friendi 
begin  to  speak  1 — ^They  do  not  yet  begin  to  speak,  but  to  read.— 
Does  our  father  already  be^in  his  letter  ? — He  does  not  yet  begin 
it. — -Does  the  merchant  begin  to  sell? — He  does  begin. — Can  yoa 
twim  already? — Not  yet,  but  I  begin  to  learn. — Does  your  son 
■peak  before  he  listens  1 — He  listens  before  he  speaks. — Does  yout 
brother  listen  to  you  (Lesson  XXXVI.)  befcre  he  speaks  1 — He 
0p3aks  before  he  listens  to  me. — Do  your  children  read  before  they 
write  1 — They  write  before  they  read. — Does  your  servant  sweep 
the  warehouse  before  he  sweeps  the  room  1 — He  sweeps  the  room 
before  he  sweeps  the  warehouse. — Dost  thou  drink  before  thou 
goest  out? — I  go  out  before  I  drink. — Does  your  cousin  wash  his 
hands  (fctne  |>arit)c)  before  he  washes  his  feet  1 — He  washes  his 
feet  before  he  washes  his  hands. — ^Do  you  extinguish  the  fire  be- 
fore you  extinguish  the  candle  ? — I  extinguish  neither  the  fire  nor 
the  candle  (ou^^  to  the  end). — Do  you  intend  to  ^o  out  before  you 
write  your  letters  1 — I  intend  writing  my  letters  before  I  go  out.— 
Does  your  son  take  off  his  boots  before  he  takes  off  his  coat  1 — 
My  son  takes  off  neither  his  boots  nor  his  coat  (ou^^  to  the  end). 

93. 

Do  you  intend  to  depart  soon  (bal^)  1 — I  intend  to  depart  to» 
roorrow. — Do  you  speak  as  often  as  1 1 — I  do  not  speak  as  often, 
but  my  brother  speaks  oftener  than  you. — Do  I  go  out  as  often  as 
your  father  1 — You  do  not  go  out  as  often  as  he ;  but  he  drinks 
oftener  than  you. — Do  you  begin  to  know  this  man  1 — I  begin  to 
know  him. — Do  you  breakfast  early  1 — We  breakfast  at  a  quarter 
past  nine. — Does  your  cousin  breakfast  earlier  than  youi — He 
breakfasts  later  than  [. — At  what  o^clock  does  he  breakfast  1 — He 
breakfasts  at  eight  o'clock,  and  I  at  half-past  six. — Do  you  not 
breakfast  tv.o  early  ? — I  breakfast  too  late. — Does  your  father  break* 
fast  as  early  as  you  \ — He  breakfasts  later  than  I. — Does  he  finish 
his  letters  before  he  breakfasts  ? — He  breakfasts  before  he  finishes 
tliem. — Is  your  hat  too  large  1 — It  is  neither  too  large  nor  too 
small. — Does  our  gardener  breakfast  before  he  goes  into  the  garden  1 
—He  goes  into  the  garden  before  he  breakfasts. — Do  you  read 
French  as  often  ^s  German? — I  read  French  oftener  than  German* 
•—Does  the  physician  speak  too  much  1 — He  does  not  speak  enough, 
—Do  the  Germans  drink  too  much  wine? — ^They  do  not  drink 
enough  of  it. — Do  they  drink  more  beer  than  cider  1 — ^They  drinf> 
more  of  the  one  than  of  tlie  other.— Have  you  much  money  1— 
We  have  not  enough  of  it. — Have  your  cousins  much  cornt— 
Tiiey  have  only  a  little,  but  tnough. — Have  you  much  more  brandy  1 
•>  We  have  not  much  more  of  it.— Have  you  as  many  tables  st 
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dttin  1 — I  hare  as  jiiany  of  the  one  as  of  the  other.— Does  jtm 
finend  receive  as  many  letters  as  notes  1 — He  receives  more  of  tht 
latter  than  of  the  former. — Do  yon  finish  before  you  begin  ? — 1 
vast  begin  before  I  finish      (See  end  of  Lesson  XXXIV.) 


FORTY-FIRST  LESSON.— (Jin  nnb  oier^igsU  ttttion. 

THE  PAST  PARTICIPLE. 

The  past  participle  of  regular  verbs*  is  foimed  from 
the  second  person  plural  of  the  present  indicative,  by 

i)refixing  to  it  g  e .  Ex.  3t)r  febet  or  liebt,  you  love  ;  gt* 
iebft  or  grfiebt^  loved.  The  past  participle  of  irregular 
verbs  will  always  be  given  with  the  verb. 

All  that  has  been  said  (Obs.  A.  Lesson  XXXIV.)  on 
the  rejection  of  the  letter  f,  is  equally  applicable  to 
the  past  participle,  this  being  formed  from  the  second 
person  pluraL 

Obs.  A.  Some  verbs  do  not  add  the  syllable  g  f  in 
the  past  participle.    (See  those  verbs.  Lesson  XLV.) 

Tobe — been.  ©ein*  —  geioefcn. 

Have  you  been  to  the  market !  6tnb  ®te  ouf  bem  9){otfte  gnoc* 

fen? 

I  have  been  there.  3ch  bin  ba  gcmefcn. 

I  have  not  been  there.  3^  bin  nid)t  to  gcn>e{cn. 

Have  I  been  there  t  •  9tn  id)  ba  gcn>efen  ? 

Yon  have  been  there.  @te  ftnb  bo  gcnjcfen. 

Has  he  been  there  ?  3fl  ct  bo  gctoefen  1 

Ever.  S'C/  fcmot^. 

Never.  ^ic,  niema(^« 

Have  yon  been  at  the  ball  t  @lnb  &it  ouf  bcin  9a1I  qeioefeii  ? 

Have  yon  ever  been  at  the  ball  1  @tnb  @tc  (e  auf  bem  )BoU  gen^efen  I 

I  have  never  been  there.  3^  btn  ntc  bo  gciocfcn. 

Thoo  hast  never  been  there.  iDu  btf!  ntc  ba  gctoofcn. 

YoQ  have  never  been  there.  &u  finb  (3b^  fctb)  ntcyiol^  bo  gcf 

'^  rocfcn. 

He  has  never  been  there.  ^  tfl  ntc  ba  gcn^cfcn. 

Hare  yoo  already  been  at  the  @inb  ®te  fd)on  tm  @d)ujfvtc(  gcmet 
play  7  fen  ? ' 

•  Thfl'pnpils,  in  repeating  the  irregular  verbs  already  given,  muMt  not  (kll 
Is  Bark  in  their  Uata  the  past  participle  of  those  verbs. 
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I  have  already  been  there.  3^  6tn  \dien  ba  gemefeft 

You  have  already  been  there.       @tc  finb  fd)on  bo  qcwcfciu 
The  play,  bog  ©d)oufptet  (plur.  e). 

I  have  not  yet  been  there.  3d)  bin  ned)  ntd)t  bo  gcwcfcii. 

Thou  hast  not  yet  been  there.       >Du  bift  ned)  ntd)t  bo  gcrpcfcm 
iTou  have* not  yet  been  there.        ©ie  jinb  ned)  nid)t  bo  gewcftrn. 
He  has  not  yet  been  there.  @r  tjl  ned)  ntd)t  bo  gcrocfcn. 

We  have  not  yet  been  there.        2Bir  finb  ned)  ntd)t  bo  gcwefcm 
Have  you   already  been  at  my  ©inb©te  fcfeon  bein«incm  aSoletyi 

father's  (with  my  father)  1  n>cfcn  1 

I  have  not  yet  been  there  (with  3>*  ^in  ned)  ntcfet  bei  ibm  gewfi 

him).  fen. 

Where  have  you  been  this  mom-  SBo  ftnb  ®ic  bicfen  SItergen  getoei 

ingi  fen? 

I  have  been  in  the  garden.  3^  bin  tm  {}n  bem)  gotten  gcton 

fen. 
Where  has  thy  brother  been  t      2Bo  if!  >Detn  ©ruber  gewefen  ? 
He  has  been  in  the  storehouse.    Qv  tft  tm  S$et;cotf)^f)oufe  getoefen. 

EXERCISES.    94. 

Where  have  you  been  1 — I  have  been  at  the  market. — Have  you 
oeen  at  the  ball  1 — I  have  been  there. — Have  I  been  at  the  play  ?— 
You  have  been  there. — Hast  thou  been  there  1 — I  have  not  been 
there. — Has  your  cousin  ever  been  at  the  theatre  t— He  has  never 
been  there. — Hast  thou  already  been  in  the  ^eat  square  1 — I  have 
never  been  there. — Do  you  intend  to  go  thither  1 — I  intend  to  go 
thither. — When  will  you  go  thither  1 — I  will  go  thither  to-morrow. 
— At  what  o'clock  t — At  twelve  o'clock, — Has  your  son  already 
been  in  my  large  garden  1 — He  has  not  yet  been  there. — Does  he 
intend  to  see  it  1 — He  does  intend  to  see  it. — When  will  he  go 
thither  (btnein)  1 — He  will  go  thither  to-day. — Does  he  intend  to  go 
to  the  ball  this  eyening?— He  does  intend  to  go  thither. — Have  yoo 
already  been  at  the  ball  ? — ^I  have  not  yet  been  there. — When  do 
you  intend  to  go  thither  (bcf)tn)  1 — I  intend  to  go  thither  to-morrow. 
— Have  you  already  been  in  the  Englishman's  room  1 — I  have  not 
yet  been  in  it  (borin). — Have  you  been  in  my  rooms? — I  have 
been  there. — When  have  you  been  there  1—1  have  been  there  this 
morning. — Have  I  been  in  your  room  or  in  that  (in  bem)  of  your 
friend  ? — You  have  neither  been  in  mine  nor  in  that  of  my  friend, 
but  in  that  of  the  Italian. 

95. 

Has  the  Dutchman  been  in  our  storehouses  or  in  those  (In  benen) 
of  Vhe  English  ? — He  has  neither  been  in  ours  nor  in  those  of  the 
English,  but  in  those  of  the  Italians. — Hast  thou  already  been  at 
ttie  market  1 — I  have  not  yet  been  there,  but  I  intend  to  go  thither. 
—His  the  son  of  our  bailiflf  been  there  ^ — He  has  beim  there.— 
^Aen  has  he  been  there  1 — He  has  been  there  to-day. — Does  th« 
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cf  our  neigfaboor  intend  to  go  to  the  market  ?  He  does  intend 
4o  go  thither. — What  does  he  wish  to  buy  there  T — He  wishes  It 
bay  some  chickens,  oxen,  cheese,  beer,  and  cider  there. — Have  yo« 
already  been  at  my  consin's  house  ? — I  have  already  been  there.— 
Has  your  friend  abeady  been  there  ? — He  has  not  yet  been  there. — 
Have  we  already  been  at  our  friends  ? — We  have  not  yet  been 
there  (bd  ihiien). — Have  our  friends  ever  been  at  our  house  T-— 
They  have  never  been  there. — Have  you  ever  been  at  the  theatre  1 
1  have  never  been  there. — Have  you  a  mind  to  write  a  letter  t-* 
I  have  a  mind  to  write  one. — ^To  whom  do  you  wish  to  write  1— 
I  wish  to  write  to  my  son. — Has  your  father  already  been  in  the 
eonntry  ? — He  has  not  yet  been  there,  but  he  intends  to  go  thither. — 
Does  he  intend  to  go  thither  to-day  ? — He  intends  to  go  thither  to- 
morrow.— ^At  what  o'clock  will  he  depart! — He  will  depart  «it 
half  past  six. — ^Does  he  intend  to  depart  before  he  breakfasts  1 — 
He  intends  to  breakfast  before  he  departs. — Have  you  been  any* 
where  ? — I  have  been  nowhere.    (See  end  of  Lesson  XXXIV.) 


FORTY.SEC0ND  LESSON.  —  gtoei  ntib  mcr^ijste 


To  have — had. 


^oben*  —  9cF)obt. 


lO^  The  participle  past,  as  well  as  the  infinitive 
(Lesson  XXIV),  when  it  forms  with  the  auxiliary  a 
compound  tense,  is  in  German  placed  at  the  end  of  tlit' 
phrase. 


Have  yon  had  my  coat ! 
I  have  not  had  it 
Have  I  had  it! 

Youhave  had  it. 

V  on  have  not  had  it. 

Thou  hast  not  had  it 

Has  he  had  it  1 

He  has  had  it. 

Hast  thou  had  my  book  1 

I  have  had  it. 

I  have  not  had  it. 

Hiive  yon  had  the  books  ? 
i  have  had  them. 
Has  he  had  them  ? 
He  has  had  them. 
Have  you  had  bread  ? 
I  have  had  some. 
Hast  thoii  had  paper  ? 


4c>oben  @ie  meinen  SKecf  ge^bt  T 

3d)  bobe  ihn  ntd)t  gcftobt. 

|)abf  id)  tbn  qchobt  ? 

©ie  baben  ibn  gebobt. 

(Stc  boben  tbn  tnd)t  aef)abt 

2)u  f)a(!  ihn  nid)t  ^c^abt. 

^at  cr  ibn  gcbabt  ? 

^r  ijat  tbn  ^cbabt. 

4bofl  ^u  metn  liRud)  gebabt  t 

3d)  bflbc  c^  gchftbt. 

3d)  babe  (^  nt6t  gebabt. 

^obcn  ©ic  bic  5^(ld)cr  gcfeabt  ? 
3d)  h^bc  fic  gcbobt. 
Jpat  cr  fic  gchabt  ? 
@r  bat  ftc  gobabt. 
Jbabcn  ©to  ©rcb  gcbobt  ? 
3d)  bo  be  n?cldii*6  cichabt. 
^qP  Du  'papier  ^chabfj 
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clothes  (It(eiber)  1 — He  does  not  receive  any. — Do  you  recoi? e  the 
books  which  our  friends  receive  1 — We  do  not  receive  the  same 
which  your  friends  receive;  but  we  receive  others. — Does  youf 
firiend  receive  the  letters  which  you  write  to  him  1 — He  does  re- 
ceive them. — Do  you  receive  the  apples  which  I  send  you  1 — 1  do 
not  receive  them.^— Does  the  American  receive  as  much  brandy  as 
cider  ? — He  receives  as  much  of  the  one  as  of  the  other. — Do  the 
Scotch  *eceive  as  many  books  as  letters  1 — ^They  receive  as  many 
of  the  one  as  of  the  other. 

87. 

Does  the  Englishman  obtain  the  preference  ? — He  does  obtain  it. 
—Does  your  cousin  receive  as  much  money  as  1 1 — He  receives 
more  than  you. — Does  the  Frenchman  receive  his  letters  1 — He 
does  receive  them. — When  does  he  receive  themi — He  -eceives 
them  in  the  evening. — When  dost  thflu  receive  thy  letters  : — I  re- 
ceive them  in  the  morning. — At  what  o'clock  % — At  a  quarter  to 
ten. — Dost  thou  receive  as  many  letters  as  1 1 — I  receive  more  ol 
them  than  thou. — Dost  thou  receive  any  to-day  t — I  receive  some 
to-day  and  to-morrow. — Does  your  father  receive  as  many  friends 
as  ours  (as  our  father)  1 — He  receives  fewer  of  them  than  yours 
(than  your  father). — Does  the  Spaniard  receive  as  many  enemies 
as  friends  1 — He  receives  as  many  of  the  one  as  of  the  other. — Do 
you  receive  one  more  crown  1 — 1  do  receive  one  more. — Does  your 
son  receive  one  more  book  1 — He  does  receive  one  more. — What 
does  the  physician  receive  1 — He  receives  good  tobacco,  good  snuff, 
and  good  pocket-handkerchiefs. — Does  he  receive  brandy  1 — He 
does  receive  some. 

88. 

Does  your  servant  receive  shirts  1 — ^He  does  receive  some. — Does 
he  receive  as  many  of  them  as  my  valet  (does)  1 — He  receives  quite 
as  many  of  them. — Do  you  receive  anything  to-day  1—.  receive 
something  every  day. — Dost  thou  conduct  anybody  1 — ^I  conduct 
nobody. — Whom  do  you  guide  1 — I  guide  my  son. — Where  are  you 
conducting  him  to  1 — ^l  conduct  him  to  my  friends  to  wish  them  a 
good  morning.— What  is  your  son? — He  is  a  physician.— Does 
your  servant  guide  any  one  ?— He  guides  my  child. — Whom  (5Ben) 
must  I  guide  1-^Thou  must  guide  the  blind.  (Page  34,  Obs, 
ii.)— Must  he  conduct  the  sick  person  ? — He  must  conduct  him.— 
Whither  must  he  conduct  him  i — He  must  conduct  him  home.— 
Whither  is  he  leading  your  horse? — He  is  leading  it  into  the 
■table. — Dost  thou  guide  the  child  or  the  blind  man?— 1  guide  both, 
—When  does  the  foreigner  intend  to  depart  1 — He  intends  to  depart 
this  morning. — At  what  o'clock  1 — At  half  past  one. — Does  he  noC 
wish  to  remain  here  ? — He  does  not  (Sr  rpitl  ntd)t). — Do  you  intend 
lo  go  to  the  theatre  this  evening  1 — I  intend  to  go  there  to-morrow 
^uo  yott  depart  to-day  1 — I  depart  now — When  do  you  intend  ti 
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write  to  your  friends ! — I  intend  to  write  to  them  to-day. — Do  youi 
friends  answer  your  letters  1 — ^They  do  answer  them. — Do  you  ex« 
tin^uish  the  firel — I  do  not  extinguish  it.— Does  your  servant  light 
thb  candle  1 — He  does  light  it. — Does  this  man  intend  to  set  youi 
waiehouse  on  fire  1 — He  does  intend  to  set  it  on  fire  (an^uflccfcn). 


THIRTY.NINTH  LESSON.  —  Jfenn    nttb  brei00xg«te 

£jettiotT 


COMPARISON  OP  ADJECT! /ES. 


The  comparative  is  formed  by  adding  e  r  and  the 
superlative  by  adding  jl*  to  the  simple  adjective. 
Examples : 


Posrr. 


COMP.         SUPERL. 


Handsome — ^handsomer —     @d)6n  —  fcl)oner  —  fdjonjl. 
handsomest. 


Small — ^smaller — ^smallest. 
Wild — ^wilder — ^wildest. 


^lein    —  Hemer  —  Heinfl* 
SSilb    —  tt)i[ber  —  wilbcfL 


Obs.  A,     Comparative   and   superlative    adjectives 
are  declined  like  the  positive.     Examples : 

Comparative. 

Masculine.  Neuter. 

^N.  tet  f(f)6ncre      ba^  f(f)5nere  S3ud). 
G.  be^  f(t)6neren    iei  fd^oneren  f6ttd)ti. 
D.  bent  fcf)oneren  bent  f(f)onemt  9tt(^. 

zme, 

A.  ben  fd)oneren   ba€  fc^nere''  93u(^. 
SCtfd,, 


The  handsomer 
table,  the  hand-^ 
8omer  book,  &c. 


•  In  the  supef  lative,  ji  is  sometimes  preceded  by  e  when  the 
requires  it,  as :  fii^,  sv  eet,  fii^efi ;  fc^iec^t,  bad,  ft^Iecbtefl.    In 

rkt,  the  superlative  0r5f  e^,  is  contracted  into  QXt%  as :  \>tt 
greatest  man. 
k  The  letter  t,  which  precedes  or  follows  the  consonant  t  in 
ttre,  is  often  omitted  for  the  sake  of  euphony ;  thus  instead  of: 
ntn,  bd  f^5iterett,  bem  f^bntnn,  we  say :  ber,  bad  f<^5nre,  bel 
V^kwitn,  Ac.    (Soe  Oba.  Lesson  XIX.) 


ponunciatioB 

the  wordaro^ 

gro^te  Mantk 


the  compara* 
bet,  ba«  f(^5« 
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rhe      smallest 
hat,  the  smal-  -< 
lesi;  book,  &c. 


SUPERLAITVE. 

Masculine.  Neuter. 

N.  ber  Hemlle  ba^  Hcm|ie  95u** 

G.  be^  Hemflen  te^  fleinflen  S5ud)e^ 

D.  bent  fleinflen  bent  flemflen  S5ud)e. 

A.  ben  fleinflen  ta^  fleinfle  S5nrf). 
ipnt. 


Obs*  B,  The  radical  vowels  a,  o,  u,  are  softened 
m  the  comparative  and  superlative  into  a,  6,  U/ 
Examples : 

Posit.      Co>ip.       Superl. 


Old,  &c. 
pious,  &c. 
young,  &c. 


aft         after         aftefl. 
fromm    frommer   frommfl. 
imtg       jiinger      jnngfl. 


Ohs.  C.  The  following  adjectives,  which  are  also 
used  as  adverbs,  are  irregular  in  the  fonnation  of  their 
comparatives  and  superlatives. 

Positive.  Comp. 

vi^^r,  5  ®alb,  eber, 

^^^'         \  ber  or  ba^  balbige,  ef)cre, 

Wiiiinoriv  i  ®^^/  f^^^^'      '^'^^i^  f^'"  liebflen)  5 

^^^^^'^^^y'lberorba^Iiebe,    liebete,   -Kebfle^ 

&nt,  bejfer,      befl  (am  beflen) ; 

ber  or  ba^  gute,  beflere, 

^od)/  bober, 

ber  or  ba^  \)of}e^  tibijcte^ 


Superlative. 

ebefl  (am  ebeflen^) 
ebefle. 


Good, 
High, 


befle. 

b6d)fl  (am  bod)flen); 

boc^fle. 


c  On  the  adjectives  which  do  not  soften  the  radical  vowels  a,  o,  u  in  the 
commirative  and  fluperlative,  see  06s.  D.  hereafter. 

♦1  When  an  adjective  is  used  in  the  superlative  demree  adverbially,  it  is 
eombin&j  with  a  contraction  of  the  definite  article,  an<i  one  of  the  preposi 
lions,  at ,  auf,  %%  in,  as :  am  tvenigflen,  the  least ;  aufS  ^oc^fte,  at  the  most ;  jum 
beflen,  for  the  best ;  tm  minbefien,  at  least.  Hence  the  adverbs :  fcb5nftend, 
in  the  handsomest  manner ;  beflend,  in  the  best  manner ;  ^5(^fleitd,  at  the 
most;  nftc^flend,  next  time;  loentgflend,  at  least,  &c. 

«  In  the  positive  and  comparative  degrees  the  form  ^0^,  not  l^0(^,  is  used  aa 
an  adjective  before  a  noun ;  but  as  a  predicate  after  the  noun,  the  positive  if 
bo(^.  Ex.  ^er  bo^e  $aunt  the  high  tree ;  ber  bdbece  Q3aum,  the  higher  tree } 
^u/  biefer  Bourn  ifi  hfK^,  this  tree  is  high. 
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Positive. 

CoMP.           Superlative. 

Near           i  ^^^' 

wear,         ^  ^^  ^^  ^^^  ^^^^^ 

nat)er^     ttd({}fl  {am  ttdcfafltn)} 

tiat)ere,    ndrfjfle. 

"°*''*'       j  bcr  or  ba^  »iele. 

mebr,      mcifl  {am  meiflrtt) ; 
me^re,     uteifte*  * 

This  book  is  small,  that  is  smal- 

iDicfc^ a^ucft  t|!  ftetn,  ittit$  t|!  fleis 

ler,  and  this  is  the  smallest  of 

ncr,  unb  Mcfe^  l)tet  i|l  om  fleim 

alL 

tten  (bo6  !tctnj!c)  wn  otten. 

This  hat  is  large,  but  that  is 

jDicfet  ^ut  t|i  gro9/  attein  ienet  t|t 

larger. 

grojjer. 

Is  your  book  as  large  as  mine? 

31!  3J)r  Sucft  fo  grop  text  t>ai  iiwU 

nigc? 

It  is  not  so  large  as  yours. 

(&^  m  ntd)t  fo  grcp  aii  t)o$  S^ttgc^ 

It  is  larger  than  yours. 

@8  if!  grower  aU  to^  3t)rige. 

Not  so  large. 

9Ztd)t  fo  grop. 

Are  our  neighbour's  children  as 

@tnb  bte  ^inDer  unfcce^  9?odft6ar< 

good '  as  ours  1 

fo  ortig  wie  t>te  unfrigen  ? 

They  are  better  than  ours. 

@te  fint  orttger  oU  tie  unfrtgetu 

Whose  f 

83$  c  f  f  e  n  ?  i  (See  Lesson  XXIX.) 

It  is. 

(S6  if!. 

Whose  hat  is  this  ? 

ai^cffen  ^ut  iftbo^? 

It  is  the  hat  of  my  brother. 

©6  if!  tcr  |)ut  metnc^  JBrubert, 

It  is  my  brothel's. 

©^  tft  nicincg  SBrutcr^ 

It  is  my  brother's  hat. 

Qi  if!  meincg  ©rubers  ^ut. 

Whose  hat  is  the  finest? 

aOBcffcn  ^ut  if!  bcr  fd)6nf!c  ? 

That  of  my  father  is  the  finest. 

iDcr  mcineg  SSoter^  if!  bcr  fcbilnfle. 

Whose  ribbon  is  the  handsomer, 

aBcffcn  SBonD  iff  fcbSnct,  bas  3?)iri« 

yours  or  mine  ? 

gc  obcr  t)a6  mcinigc  1 

Good,  gentle,  pret^. 

orttg ; 

light,  easy, 

lcid)t ; 

heavy,  difficult. 

fd)n)ct ; 

great,  grand  (big,    irge), 
long. 

grop ; 

lang ; 

short. 

furs ; 

round, 

runt; 

rich. 

tcidy. 

Obs.  D.     The  adjectives  which  do  not  soften  the  ra 

dical  vowels  in  the  comparative  and  superlative,  are. 

1st,  Those  of  which  the  last  syllable  does  not  belonis 

'  In  this  phrase  the  word  <trt{  ^  does  not  quite  correspond  to  the  Enflbfc 
VPord  good;  but  it  does  in  many  others,  as  for  instance :  be  good !  fet  artig' 
ft  good  child,  etn  arttged  ^tnb. 

e  The  word  which  answers  the  question  totffen  ?  is  always  ^t  in  \W&  ^e«u& 
dve  case. 
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to  the  primitive ^  word  as:  bantbax,  grateful;  f(f)ulb^ 
culpable ;  bo^f^aft,  malicious.  Ex.  artig,  pretty ;  avtign, 
prettier ;  artigfi^  prettiest. 

2d,  Participles,  as:  labcitb, refreshing ;  gefobt  praised' 
tobenb^  furious ;  fud)enb,  seeking,  &c. 

3d,  Those  which  contain  a  diphthong,  as:  genait 
exact ;  faiil,  lazy ;  blau,  blue ;  ffcarXf  grey,  &c. 

4th,  Those  terminating  in  c  r,  as  topfet/  valiant,  &c 

6th,  The  foUowring : 


Sf^(a0,  pale ; 
bunt,  variegated ; 
fhh(,  fallow ; 
fnlf*,  false; 
frob,  joyful ; 
gcrc.fec,  straight", 
gcfun^,  healthy ; 
glott,  smooth; 
bcl){,  hollow ; 
helt,  kind ; 
fal)(/  bald  ; 


ftor,  clear ; 
fnapp,  tight; 
Iaf)m/  lame ; 
(o^,  loose ; 
matt,  wearied ; 
mcrfd),  brittle ; 
narft/  naked ; 
platt,  fiat ; 
PltiniP/  clumsy ; 
rob/  raw ; 
t\xnt>,  round  ; 


fnnft,  gentle ; 
fatt^  satisfied  r 
(d)(aff,  slack ; 
fd)(anf,  slenders 
jtarr,  numb ; 
ftcl^,  proud  ; 
jiraff,  stiflf; 
flumni,  dumb ; 
ten,  mad ; 
tJoU,  full ; 
gabiU/  tame. 


favQ,  stingy ; 

Obs,  E,     In  German  the  superlative  is  almost  al 
ways  relative,  and  to  express  the  absolute  superlative 
we  use,  as  in  English,  one  of  the  advertfs :  fel)r,  very 
red)t,  very;  bod)fi,  extremely;  ungemcin,  uncommonly 
&c.     Ex.  ®n  fet)r  armcr  SWann,  a  very  poor  man;  eui 
fel)r  fd)6ne^  ^nb,  a  very  fine  child. 

Obs.  F,  Than,  after  a  comparative,  is  translated  by 
a  I  ^  (See  Obs.  B.  Lesson  XXIII.).  To  increase  the 
force  of  the  comparative,  we  use  the  adverbs  nod),  still, 
and  xoeit,  far.  Ex.  ?Jod)  groger,  still  greater ;  id)  bin  toeit 
griicf Iid)er  aW  ex,  I  am  far  happier  than  he. 

Obs.  G.  The  following  adjectives  have  no  compara- 
tive: 

PosmvE. 
ber  or  ba^  diigcre, 
ber  —  ba^  innere, 


The  exterior, 
the  interior, 
the  posterior, 
the  middle  one, 
the  superior, 


Superlative. 

ber  or  \>a^  augerfle ; 

ber  —  ba^  htnerfle ; 
ber  —  ba^  bintere,  ber  —  '^a^  binterfle ; 
ber  —  ba^  mittlere,  ber  —  ba^  mitteffle ; 
ber  —  bCL^  obcre,      ber  —  t>a^  oberfle ; 


^  By  primitive  we  mean  a  word  to  which  a  syllable  may  be  added  in  ordei 
lolbfin  another  word,  as  DanFbar,  which  is  formed  of  the  word  ^anl,  Uiapkib 
and  the  eyUnble  bar. 


the  inferiori 
the  anterior, 
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Positive.  Superlativb. 

bet  or  ta^  utttere^  ber  or  ba^  unterjle ; 

ber  —  ba^  tjorberc,  bcr  —  ta^  Dorbcrfle 

EXERCISES.    89. 


Is  your  brother  talkr  (grop)  than  mine  ? — He  is  not  so  tall,  bat 
oetter  than  yours. — Is  thy  hat  as  bad  as  that  o^  thy  father  ?— It  is 
better,  but  not  so  black  as  his. — Are  the  shirts  of  tbe  Italians  m 
white  (n)ei9)  as  those  of  the  Irish  1 — ^They  are  whiter,  but  not  do 
good. — Are  the  sticks  of  our  friends  longer  than  ours  1 — ^They  are 
not  longer,  but  heavier. — Who  have  (8Bcr  l)at)  the  most  beautiful 
gloves  f — ^The  French  have  them. — Whose  horses  are  the  finest  ? 
•^Mine  are  fine,  yours  are  finer  than  mine ;  but  those  of  our  friends 
are  the  finest  of  all. — Is  your  horse  good  1 — It  is  rood,  but  yours 
IS  better,  and  that  of  the  Englishman  is  the  best  of  all  the  horses 
which  we  know. — Have  you  pretty  shoes  1 — I  have  very  pretty 
(ones);  but  my  brother  has  prettier  (ones)  than  I. — From  (95cn) 
whom  does  he  receive  them  1 — He  receives  them  from  his  best 
friend. — Is  your  wine  as  good  as  mine  1 — It  is  better.^Does  your 
merchant  sell  good  handkerchiefs  1 — He  sells  the  best  handkerchiefs 
that  I  know. 

90. 

Have  we  more  books  than  the  French  1 — We  have  more  of  them 
than  tbey ;  but  the  Germans  have  more  of  them  than  we,  and  the 
English  have  the  most  of  them. — Hast  thou  a  finer  garden  than 
that  of  our  Physician  1 — I  have  a  finer  (one). — Has  the  An^erican 
\  fiiier  house  than  thou  1 — He  has  a  finer  (one). — Have  we  as  fine 
children  as  our  neighbours  1 — We  have  finer  (ones). — Is  your  coat 
BS  long  as  mine  1 — It  is  shorter,  but  prettier  than  yours. — Do  you 
soon  (balb)  go  out  I— I  do  not  go  out  to-day. — When  does  your 
fkther  go  out  ? — He  goes  out  at  a  quarter  past  twelve. — Is  this  man 
older  than  that  (man)  ? — He  is  older,  but  that  (man)  is  healthier 
(QofuntcrJ. — Which  of  these  two  children  is  the  better  1 — The  one 
who  stuaies  is  better  than  the  one  who  plays. — Does  your  servant 
sweep  as  well  as  mine  t — He  sweeps  better  than  yours. — Does  the 
German  read  as  many  bad  books  as  good  (ones)  1 — He  reads  more 
good  than  bad  (ones). — Do  the  merchants  sell  more  sugar  than 
eoflfeel — They  sell  more  of  the  one  than  of  the  other. — Does  your 
shoemaker  make  as  many  boots  as  shoes  ? — He  makes  more  of  the 
one  than  of  the  other. 

91. 

Can  you  swim  as  well  as  the  son  of  the  nobleman  ?  I  cai 
twim  better  than  he ;  but  ht  can  speak  German  better  thdn  1. — 
Does  he  read  as  well  as  you  1 —  He  reads  better  than  I.-— Have  yon 
the  head-ache  1 — No,  I  have  tne  ear-ache. — Do^s  your  cousin 
listen  to  what  you  tell  him  1 — He  does  not  liaiew  to  Vx. — \^^«%  ^"i 
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son  of  your  bailifif  go  into  the  forest  1 — No,  he  remains  at  home  i 
ha  hikS  sore  feet. — So  you  learn  as  well  as  Our  gardener's  son  ?— 
I  learn  better  than  he,  but  he  works  better  than  I. — Whose  ca^ 
riage  is  the  finest  1 — Yours  is  rery  fine,  but  that  of  the  captain  ii 
itiU  finer,  and  ours  is  the  finest  of  all. — Has  any  one  as  fine  apples 
ss  we? — No  one  has  such  fine  (ones).  (See  end  of  Lesson 
XXXIV.) 


FORTIETH  LESSON.— bur?ig8U  Utlion. 

To  begin.  TCnfongen*  (onsufongcn) 

Thou  beginnest — he  begins.         >Du  f^ngft  on  —  er  f&ngt  am 
I  begin  to  speak.  3c^  fange  an  gu  fpted)etu 

Does  your  servant  sweep  the  ^ef)ct  3{)t  SBeMetitec   ba^  dimmif 
room,  which  I  sweep  ?  au^,  toe(d)e^  ic^  aaiU\)Xt  ? 

Tofinishy  to  end.  (S  n  b  t  g  e  tt* 

Not  yet.  fWod)  nicftt. 

Already.  @d)on. 

Before.  C^l^e  (bcoor). 

lie  you  speak  before  you  listen  ?  ©prcd)cn  @ie^  eF)e  @ie  F)oten  ? 
Dees  he  go  to  the  market  before  ®cf)t  ix  auf  bcti   ^latlX,  il^t  (t 

he  writes?        ,  fd)rctbt? 

Do  you  take  off  your  stockings  3iei)en  ©tc  Sbtc  ©trfimpfe  au^,  el^K 

before  you  lake  off  your  shoes  1      ©ie  3^rc  ©d)ul)C  au^jie^cn  ? 
I  take  ofi"  my  shoes  before  I  take  3d)  gtef)C  mctne  @d)uf)e  ati^^  e^e  u^ 
ofi  my  stockings.  nidne  ^tcfinipfe  au^jiet)t. 

0^5.  J..  These  examples  show  that  when  a  con- 
junctive word,  as  a  conjunction,  a  relative  pronoun  or 
relative  adverb  begins  the  sentence,  the  separable  par- 
ticle is  not  detached  from  the  verb,  which  is  placed  at 
the  end.  (See  Lesson  XXXIV.  Obs.  C,  and  Rule  of 
Syntax,  Lesson  XLVII.) 

Often.  Oft  (oftmot^,  8ftec^),  its  compara- 

tive is  oftcr,  apd  its  saperUtiy« 
am  oftcflcn. 

As  often  as  3  ou.  @o  eft  tote  ®te. 

Oftener  than  you.  Defter  (Dftcr)  ol^  @te. 

Not  so  often  as  you.  9r^td)t  fo  oft  aU  @te. 

To  breakfast.  gcfiftflfiden. 

Eftrly.  8  t  a  ij. 

Do  you  breakfast  before  you  g?  '^tfif)f!(icfen  @te,  ebe  ®tc   in  tci 
ioto  the  wood  ?  9Bo(b  gef^en? 
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Does  bo  b/eakfast  before  he  be-  ^bfN^cft  tt,  if)t  et  anflngl  |B  §m 

grins  to  work  1  bcttci  ? 

Do  yoa  breakfast  as  early  as  II  ^rfibfti&cfen  6te  fo  frfif)  tote  ic^ T 
I  breakfiist  earlier  than  you.         3ci)  frilt))!iicfe  fnibec  al6  @te. 

£.ato.  6  p  &  t 

Too.  3  u. 

Too  late.  3u  fpfil 

Too  early.  3u  ^fi^ 

Too  greau  3u  grc^ 

Too  little.  3u  Kctn. 

Too  much.  3u  oteL 

Do  yoa  speak  too  much  1  @pred)en  @te  ^u  met  ? 

I  do  not  speak  enough.  3<i)  fptedit  ntd)t  genug. 

O65.  B.  We  have  seen  (Lesson  XXIV.)  that  the  in* 
finitive  in  German  is  always  preceded  by  the  particle 
)tL  ITiis  particle,  however,  is  omitted  before  the  infi- 
nitive, 

1st,  When  it  is  joined  to  one  of  the  following  verbs : 

Surfen*,  to  be  permitted  ;  ^gen*,  to  bid  ;  ^fen*,  to 
help ;  t)6ren*,  to  hear ;  fonnen*,  to  be  able  (can)  ;  laf* 
fen*,  to  let ;  Icl)ren,  to  teach ;  fenteit,  to  learn ;  mogen*, 
to  be  allowed  (may)  ;  muffen*,  to  be  obliged  (must) ; 
febeti"^,  to  see ;  foKen*,  to  be  obliged  (shall,  ought) ;  tooU 
fen*,  to  be  willing,  to  wish  (will). 

gal)ren*,  to  ride,  to  go  (in  a  carriage) ;  finben*,  to 
find  ;  fii^kn,  to  feel ;  nennen*,  to  call,  to  name  ;  reitcn*^ 
to  ride,  to  go  on  horseback. 

2d,  When  the  infinitive  is  used  in  an  absolute  sense. 
Ex.  ^kt^iQ  fein  gcjiemt  hem  Ratine,  it  behoves  a  man  to 
be  assiduous.  When  two  infinitives  are  thus  em- 
ployed, the  verb  which  follows  them  is  put  in  the  third 
person  singular.  Ex.  ©cine  %el)let  befennen  unb  bereuen 
ifi  fd)on  ifaibe  Seflerung,  to  acknowledge  one's  faults  and 
to  repent  of  them  is  already  half  an  amendment.  In 
constructing  the  phrase  with  e^  ijl,  it  is,  the  verbs  fein*, 
to  be;  befennen*,  to  acknowledge;  bereuen,  to  repent 
are  removed  to  the  end  and  preceded  by  j  u«  Ex.  Si 
gejiemt  bent  SWanne,  fleif  ig  ju  fein  d^  i(t  fdjon  Ijolhe  fRef^ 
ning,  feine  ^el)fer  ju  befennen  unb  ju  bereuen* 
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IXERCUBES.    92. 

Do  you  begin  to  speak  1 — I  begin  tu  speak. — Does  youi  krothoi 
oegin  to  learn  Italian  1 — He  begins  to  learn  it. — Can  you  already 
speak  German? — Not  yet,  but  I  am  beginning. — Do  our  friendi 
begin  to  speak  ? — ^They  do  not  yet  begin  to  speak,  but  to  read.— 
Does  our  father  already  begin  his  letter  ? — He  does  not  yet  begin 
it. — Does  the  merchant  begin  to  sell  ? — He  does  begin. — Can  yoa 
swim  already  1 — Not  yet,  but  I  begin  to  learn. — Does  your  son 
■peak  before  he  listens  1 — He  listens  before  he  speaks. — Does  yout 
brother  listen  to  you  (Lesson  XXXVI.)  befcie  he  speaks  1 — He 
•p3aks  before  he  listens  to  me. — Do  your  children  read  before  they 
write  1 — They  write  before  they  read. — Does  your  servant  sweep 
the  warehouse  before  he  sweeps  the  room  1 — He  sweeps  the  room 
before  he  sweeps  the  warehouse. — Dost  thou  drink  before  thou 
goest  out? — I  go  out  before  I  drink. — Does  your  cousin  wash  his 
hands  (fctne  |)cjnte)  before  he  washes  his  feet  ? — He  washes  his 
feet  before  he  washes  his  hands. — Do  you  extinguish  the  fire  be- 
fore you  extinguish  the  candle  ? — I  extinguish  neither  the  fire  nor 
the  candle  (ou^,  to  the  end). — Do  you  intend  to  go  out  before  you 
write  your  letters  1 — I  intend  writing  my  letters  before  I  go  out.— 
Does  your  son  take  off  his  boots  before  he  takes  off  his  coat  ? — 
My  son  takes  ofi"  neither  his  boots  nor  his  coat  (an^,  to  the  end). 

93. 

Do  you  intend  to  depart  soon  (6a(b)  ? — I  intend  to  depart  to* 
raorrow. — Do  you  speak  as  often  as  1 1 — I  do  not  speak  as  often, 
but  my  brother  speaks  oftener  than  you. — Do  I  go  out  as  often  as 
your  father  ? — You  do  not  go  out  as  often  as  he ;  but  he  drinks 
oftener  than  you. — Do  you  begin  to  know  this  man  1 — I  begin  to 
know  him. — Do  you  breakfast  early  1 — We  breakfast  at  a  quarter 
past  nine. — Does  your  cousin  breakfast  earlier  than  you  ? — He 
breakfasts  later  than  I. — At  what  o^clock  does  he  breakfast  ? — He 
breakfasts  at  eight  o'clock,  and  I  at  half-past  six. — Do  you  not 
breakfast  u.c  early  ? — I  breakfast  too  late. — Does  your  father  break- 
fast as  early  as  you  [ — He  breakfasts  later  than  I. — Does  he  finish 
his  letters  before  he  breakfasts  ? — He  breakfasts  before  he  finishes 
them. — Is  your  hat  too  large  1 — It  is  neither  too  large  nor  too 
small. — Does  our  gardener  breakfast  before  he  goes  into  the  garden  ? 
—He  goes  into  the  garden  before  he  breakfasts. — Do  you  read 
French  as  often  ^s  German? — I  read  French  ofiener  than  German* 
—Does  the  physician  speak  too  much  1 — He  does  not  speak  enough. 
—Do  the  Germans  drink  too  much  wine? — ^They  do  not  drink 
enough  of  it. — Do  they  drink  more  beer  than  cider  1 — They  drin!» 
more  of  the  one  than  of  the  other.— Have  you  much  money  ?— 
We  have  not  enough  of  it. — Have  your  cousins  much  corni— 
They  have  only  a  little,  but  tnough. — Have  you  much  more  brandy  1 
»  Wo  have  not  much  more  of  it— Have  you  as  many  tables  mt 
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t»-I  haye  as  inany  of  the  one  as  of  the  other. — Dom  yQ'Iii 

friend  receive'  as  many  letters  as  notes  1 — He  receives  more  of  tht 
latter  than  of  the  former. — Do  you  finish  before  you  begin  ? — 1 
9iu8t  begin  before  I  finish      (See  end  of  Lesson  XjCXIV.) 


FORTY.FIRST  LESSON.— din  mh  oier^igote  ttction. 

THE  PAST  PARTICIPLE. 

The  past  participle  of  regular  verbs*  is  formed  from 
the  second  person  plural  of  the  present  indicative,  by 
prefixing  to  it  g  e«  Ex.  3l)r  Kebet  or  iiebt,  you  love  ;  gc* 
liebet  or  gefobt/  loved.  The  past  participle  of  irregular 
verbs  will  always  be  given  with  the  verb. 

All  that  has  been  said  {Obs.  A,  Lesson  XXXIV.)  on 
the  rejection  of  the  letter  e,  is  equally  applicable  to 
the  past  participle,  this  being  formed  from  the  second 
person  plural. 

Obs.  A.  Some  verbs  do  not  add  the  syllable  ge  in 
the  past  participle.     (See  those  verbs,  Lesson  XLY.) 

To  be — been.  Sein*  —  genoefen. 

Have  you  been  to  the  market  1  ©tnb  ®te  auf  bem  9}{orfte  getoe* 

fen? 

I  have  been  there.  3d)  bin  ba  getoefcn. 

I  have  not  been  there.  3^  hxn  ntcbt  ha  gcn^efcn. 

Have  I  been  there  t  •  ^tn  td)  t>a  gctoefcn  ? 

Vou  have  been  there.  @te  ftnt)  ta  gcrvcfcn* 

Has  he  been  there  ?  3fl  <^c  ^^  gctpcfen  t 

Ever.  S'e,  fcmat^. 

Never,  9lie,  nienial^. 

Have  yon  been  at  the  ball  1  ®tnt>  ®te  auf  bcm  IBall  qervefeii  ? 

Have  you  ever  been  at  the  ball  1   @tnt)  @ic  je  auf  tern  >Batt  gervefen  f 

I  have  never  been  there.  3ct)  Oin  nic  t>a  gctocfcn. 

Thou  hast  never  been  there.  3)u  bijt  nic  ba  gcroofcn. 

Vou  have  never  been  there.  ©ie  finb  {3^t  ftfit))  nicjjiaW  ba  gc« 

"^  njcfcn. 

He  has  never  been  there.  6r  if!  nic  ba  gcrocfcn. 

Have  yoo  already  been  at  the  ©tnt)  @te  fc^cn  tni  (Sd)ujfptc(  gctvei 

play  ?  fen  ?  ^ 

•  Thn  pnplls,  in  repeating  the  irregular  verbs  already  ^v«i\,  taxisX  wA  ^nS^ 
l»  mark  in  their  liata  the  past  pordcipJe  of  those  verba. 
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I  have  already  been  there.  3d)  6tn  fd)on  ba  gervefeil. 

You  have  already  been  there.  @te  finb  fd)cn  ba  j^cwcfcm 

The  play,  ta^  ©d)aufpic(  (plur.  e). 

I  have  not  yet  been  there.  3d)  bin  ncd)  nid)t  ta  gcwcfciu 

Fhou  hast  not  yet  been  there.  aDu  bift  ncd)  nid)t  t)a  gcwcfcm 

YoxL  have*  not  yet  been  there.  ©ie  \int>  ncd)  nid)t  ba  gcn>cfen. 

He  has  not  yet  been  there.  @r  iff  ncd)  nid)t  ba  gcwcfcn. 

We  have  not  yet  been  there.  SGBic  finb  ncd)  nid)t  ba  gcwefen. 

Have  you  already  been  at  my  @tnb  @te  fc^cn  betmeinem  SSolet  gn 

father's  (with  my  father)  1  wcfcn  1 

[  have  not  yet  been  there  (with  3*  bin  nc^  mcfet  bei  ifem  Qiwtt 

him).  fen. 

Where  have  you  been  this  mom-  SBo  ftnb  ®te  btefen  SO^rgen  getocf 

ingt  fen? 

L  have  been  in  the  garden.  3db  bin  im  {\n  bem)  ©arten  gctoci 

fen. 
Where  has  thy  brother  been  1      8Bo  iff  JDetn  ©ruber  gewefen  ? 
He  has  been  in  the  storehouse.    @t  iff  im  9Sorrat^^I)aufe  .qen^efen. 

EXERCISES.    94. 

Where  have  you  been  1 — I  have  been  at  the  market. — Have  you 
oeen  at  the  ball  1 — 1  have  been  there. — Have  I  been  at  the  play  ?— 
You  have  been  there. — Hast  thou  been  there  1 — I  have  not  been 
there. — Has  your  cousin  ever  been  at  the  theatre  t — He  has  never 
been  there. — Hast  thou  already  been  in  the  ^eat  square  t — I  have 
never  been  there. — Do  you  intend  to  go  thither  1 — ^1  intend  to  go 
thither. — When  will  you  go  thither  ? — I  will  go  thither  to-morrow. 
— At  what  o'clock  1 — At  twelve  o'clock.— Has  your  son  already 
been  in  my  large  garden  1 — He  has  not  yet  been  tliere. — ^Does  he 
intend  to  see  it  1 — He  does  intend  to  see  it. — When  will  he  go 
thither  (btnein)  1 — He  will  go  thither  to-day. — Does  he  intend  to  go 
to  the  ball  this  evening t — He  does  intend  to  go  thither. — Have  yoa 
already  been  at  the  ball  1 — I  have  not  yet  been  there. — WTien  do 
you  intend  to  go  thither  (bc^tn)  1 — I  intend  to  go  thither  to-morrow. 
— Have  you  already  been  in  the  Englishman's  room  ? — 1  have  not 
yet  been  in  it  (bartn). — Have  you  been  in  my  rooms  t — ^I  have 
been  there. — When  have  you  been  there  t— I  have  been  there  this 
morning. — Have  I  been  in  your  room  or  in  that  (in  bem)  of  youf 
friend  1 — You  have  neither  been  in  mine  nor  in  that  of  my  friend, 
but  in  that  of  the  Italian. 

95. 

Has  the  Dutchman  been  in  our  storehouses  or  in  those  (In  benen) 
of  Vhe  English  1 — He  has  neither  been  in  ours  nor  in  those  of  the 
English,  but  in  those  of  the  Italians. — Hast  thou  already  been  at 
the  market  ? — I  have  not  yet  been  there,  but  I  intend  to  go  thither. 
—His  the  son  of  our  bailiff  been  there  1 — He  has  becm  there.— 
^Aen  has  he  been  there  ? — He  has  been  there  to-day. — Does  th« 
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BOO  cf  our  neighbonr  intend  to  go  to  the  market  ?  He  does  intend 
io  go  thither. — What  does  he  wish  to  buy  there  t — He  wishes  It 
bay  some  chickens,  oxen,  cheese,  beer,  and  cider  there.— Have  yo« 
already  been  at  my  coasin*s  house  ? — I  have  already  been  there.—- 
Has  your  friend  already  been  there  ! — He  has  not  yet  been  there. — 
Have  we  already  been  at  our  friends  1 — We  have  not  yet  been 
there  (bet  ihncn). — Have  our  friends  ever  been  at  our  house  t— 
They  have  never  been  there. — Have  you  ever  been  at  the  theatre  I 
1  have  never  been  there. — Have  you  a  mind  to  write  a  letter  I— > 
I  have  a  mind  to  write  one.— To  whom  do  you  wish  to  write  1— 
I  wish  to  write  to  my  son.— Has  your  father  already  been  in  the 
eoantry  1 — He  has  not  yet  been  there,  but  he  intends  to  go  thither. — 
Does  he  intend  to  go  thither  to-day  ? — He  intends  to  go  thither  to> 
morrow. — ^At  what  o'clock  will  he  depart  1 — He  will  depart  nt 
half  past  six. — Does  he  intend  to  depart  before  he  breakfasts  t — 
He  intends  to  breakfast  before  he  departs. — Have  you  been  any* 
where  1 — I  have  been  nowhere.    (See  end  of  Lesson  XXXI V.) 


FORTY.SECOND   LESSON.  —  gtoei   unb   mttiqatt 

ttction. 


To  have — hiui. 


^abcn*  —  gcftabt. 


iCP  The  participle  past,  as  well  as  the  infinitive 
(Lesson  XXlV),  when  it  forms  with  the  auxiliary  a 
compound  tense,  is  in  German  placed  at  the  end  of  tlit' 
phrase. 


Have  you  had  my  coat? 

2  have  not  had  it 

Have  I  had  it  ? 

You  Have  had  it. 

V  on  have  not  had  u. 

Thou  hast  not  had  it 

Has  he  had  it  ? 

He  has  had  it. 

Hast  thou  had  my  book  1 

I  have  had  it. 

[  have  not  had  it. 

Have  you  had  the  books  ? 
k  have  had  them. 
Has  he  had  them  1 
He  has  had  them. 
Have  you  had  bread  t 
I  have  had  some. 
Hast  thon  had  paper  ? 


4^ben  @te  ntetnen  SRtd  gefnibt  ? 

3*  babe  ihn  nid)t  gcbobt. 

4c)abf  id)  ihn  qchabt  ? 

@te  boben  thh  gchabt. 

@tc  baben  tbn  md)t  Qef)a6t 

iDu  f)af!  tbn  ntd)t  ^ciiabu 

^at  cr  tbn  cjcbabt  ? 

@r  ^at  tbn  jcbflbt. 

^boft  3)u  mem  iBud)  gebobt  t 

3d)  babe  e^  geh&bt. 

3d)  babe  e^  ntdtt  gebabt. 

^aben  @ic  ble  5^{ld)cr  gcbabt  ? 
3d)  baOc  fie  gcbabt. 
^Qt  er  fie  gcbabt  ? 
@r  bnt  fic  qobobt. 
Jibabi'n  (Sic*  S3rcl)  gchnbt  ? 
3d)  bnbe  rocUtof  c^habt. 
^aft  Du  "Papicr  ^<h<\<>t1 


ion 


J  have  nad  none 
Have  1  had  any  1 
Has  he  had  some  wine  ? 
He  has  had  some. 
He  has  had  none. 
What  has  he  had  ? 
He  has  had  nothing. 


3d)  ba^e  f  ctn^  gel^oH: 
^abi  td)  n>c(d)C6  .qeMt  T 
^Qt  cr  aScin  (jefjobt ! 
^r  bat  n)c(d)cn  geftabt 
@r  bat  fetnen  gcbabt. 
Iffiae  bat  cr  gcbobt  ? 
6r  bat  ntd)t^  gcbabt. 


He  has  never  been  either  rlgb*  f  (Sr  bat  nte  loctcc  SUcd^t  n0d^  ItQi 
or  wrong.  rccbt  gebobt. 

To  take  place.  ©tattftnben*. 

Does  the  ball   take   place  this  '^tnti^t    Ut    ISaU     biefen     K^cnl 
evening  1  ©tatt  ? 

©r  fiinbet  (Statt. 

(Sr  ftnDct  btcfen  2Cbenb  @tatt 

©efiinben. 

SBann  bat  t>er    Saa  ©tatt  gcfutu 

Den? 
©eftcrn. 
aScrgcftcrn. 
(Sr  bat  geftcrn  ©tatt  gcfunbcn. 


(t  does  take  place. 

[t  takes  place  this  evening. 

Found. 
When  did  the  ball  take  place  ^ 

Yesterday. 
The  day  before  yesterday. 
Lt  took  place  yesterday. 


Ohs,  A.  Expressions  such  as  Statt  fmbeit*;  ought 
to  be  considered  as  separable  verbs,  of  which  the  par- 
ticle is  placed  at  the  end  in  simple  tenses  and  before 
the  syllable  g  e  of  the  past  participle.  Here  the  sub- 
Rtantive  ©tatt,  place,  stands  as  a  separable  particle 


Time. 

The  first  time. 
The  last  time. 
Last, 
^low  many  times  (how  often)  1 
Once, 
twice, 
thrice, 
severa.  times. 

Formerly, 
Sometimes, 


sWaC* 

)Da^  erfle  ^at. 
^ai  (c|te  noL 
8c|t. 

aSie  mctmal  1 . 
etnmat ; 
gn>einia( ; 
brctmat ; 
oerfd)iebene  992a(. 

(S*  b  e  b  e  m  (ebema(6/  ebebeflen,  90Xs 

ma($). 
^  and)  mat. 


Do  you  go  sometimes  to  the  mar-  ®ebcn    @te    manc^mal    auf    bea 

ket  1  soiarft  1 

1  do  go  sometimes  thither.  3d)  gcbe  inand)ma(  babiti. 

•  When  the  word  Wlal  is  preceded  by  an  adjective  or  an  ordinal  number,  n 
li  written  with  a  capital  initial  letter ;  when  annexed  to  a  cardinal  number,  it 
Wf:iiiswitr  21 3mall  letter. 
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Cktm.  ©rgasgttu 

ChmeikUker  ^tngegangen. 

BuTe  joa   gone  thither  some-  @tnb  @te  niand)mo(  (tn  jegoRtv^a  1 
times? 

Ohs.  B.  Here  it  may  be  seen  how  the  syllable  gC 
ui  the  past  participle  is  placed  between  the  separable 
particle  and  the  verb.     (See  Lesson  XXY.) 

I  have  gone  thither  sometimes.    3cb  bin  moncbmat  (tngegangcn. 

Ofiener  than  you.  £)eftcr  a($  @te. 

Have  the  men  had  my  trunk  1      ^aben  t>te  dinner  melnen    Jtcffct 

They  have  not  had  it.  Sie  ^ben  tf)n  nt^t  ge^bt 

Who  has  had  iti  SBer  bot  tbn  gel)abt? 

Have  I  been  wrong  in  buying  |>obe  id)  Unrcd)t  ^e^bt,  SBfic^or  jU 

books?  faufcn? 

You  have   not  been  wrong  in  @tc  baben  ntd)t  Unrcc^t  gcbabt/  ioe(< 

huying  some.  c^e  gu  foufctu 

EXERCISES.   96. 

Have  you  had  my  glove  ? — I  have  had  it. — Have  you  had  my 
pocket-handkerchief? — I  have  not  had  it. — Hast  tliou  had  niy 
umbrella  ? — ^I  have  not  had  it. — Hast  thou  had  my  pretty  knife  1— 
i  have  had  it. — When  hadst(ba|l — ^jcbabt)  thou  it? — I  had  it  yes- 
terday.— Have  1  had  thy  gloves  ? — \  ou  have  had  them  — Has  your 
brother  had  my  wooden  namrner  ? — He  has  had  it. — Has  he  had 
my  golden  ribbon  ? — He  has  not  had  it. — Have  the  English  had 
my  beautiful  ship  ? — ^They  have  had  it. — Who  has  had  ray  thread 
stockings? — Your  servants  have  had  them. — Have  w.e  had  the  iron 
trunk  of  our  good  neighbour  1 — We  have  had  it. — Have  we  had 
his  fine  rirriage? — We  have  not  had  it. — Have  we  had  the  stone 
tables  of  the  foreigners  ? — We  have  not  had  them. — Have  we  had 
the  wooden  leg  of  the  Irishman  ? — We  have  not  had  it. — Has  the 
American  had  my  eood  work  ? — He  has  had  it. — Has  he  had  my 
silver  knife  1 — He  Tim  not  had  it. — Has  the  young  man  had  the 
first  volume  of  my  work  ? — He  has  not  had  the  first,  but  the 
second. — Has  he  had  it? — Yes,  Sir,  he  has  had  it. — When  has  he 
had  it  1 — He  has  had  it  this  morning. — Have  you  had  sugar  ?— 
I  have  had  some. — Have  1  had  good  paper  1 — You  have  haasome. 
-Has  the  sailor  had  brandy  1 — He  has  had  some. — Have  you  had 
tny  ? — ^I  have  had  none. 

97. 

Has  the  German  had  good  beer  ? — He  has  had  some. — Hasi 
thou  had^arge  cakes  (^ud)cn  is  not  softened  in  the  plur.)  ? — I  have 
had  some. — -Has  thy  brother  had  any? — He  has  had  none. — Has 
th«  son  of  our  gardener  had  fiour  1 — He  has  Kad  sone. — Have  the 
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Poles  had  good  tobacco  1 — ^They  have  had  some.— .What  tiibaeoc 
have  they  had  1 — They  have  had  tobacco  for  smoking  and  snafl 
(9{aud)'  unt)  Sd)nupftaOaf). — Have  the  Engl  sh  had  as  much  sugai 
as  tea  1— They  have  had  as  much  of  the  one  as  of  the  other.— 
Has  the  physician  been  right  1 — He  has  been  virrong. — Has  the 
Dutchman  been  right  or  wrong  1 — He  never  has  been  either  right 
or  wrong. — Have  I  been  wrong  in  buying  honey  1 — You  have  been 
wrong  in  buying  some. — What  has  your  cousin  had  ? — He  has 
had  your  boots  and  shoes.  —  Has  he  had  my  good  biscuiti 
(3tutebacf  is  not  softened  in  the  plur.)  ? — He  has  not  had  theni.- 
What  has  the  Spaniard  had  1 — He  has  had  nothing. — Who  has 
had  courage  ? — ^The  English  have  had  some. — Have  the  English 
had  many  friends  ? — ^T^ey  have  had  many  of  them. — Have  we 
had  many  enemies  t — We  have  not  had  many  c  f  them. — Have  we 
had  more  friends  than  enemies  1 — We  have  had  more  of  the  lattei 
than  of  the  former. — Has  your  son  had  more  wine  than  meatl — 
He  has  had  more  of  the  latter  than  of  the  former. — H?«  *he  Turk 
had  more  pepper  than  corn  1 — He  has  had  more  of  the  one  than  ol 
the  other. — Has  the  painter  had  anything? — He  has  had  nothing. 

98. 

Have  I  been  right  in  writing  to  my  brother  1 — You  have  not 
been  wrong  in  writing  to  him. — Have  you  had  the  head-ache'1— 
I  have  had  the  tooth-ache. — Have  you  had  anything  good  1 — I  have 
had  nothing  bad  1 — Did  the  ball  take  place  yesterday  1 — It  did  not 
take  place. — Does  it  take  place  to-day  ? — It  does  take  place  to- 
day.— When  does  the  ball  take  place  ? — It  takes  place  this  evening. 
—Did  it  take  place  the  day  before  yesterday  1 — It  did  take  place. 
—At  what  o'clock  did  it  take  place  1 — It  took  place  at  eleven 
o'clock. — Have  you  gone  to  my  brother's  1 — I  have  gone  thither.— 
How  often  hast  thou  gone  to  my  cousin's  house  ? — I  have  gone 
thither  twice. — l)o  you  go  sometimes  to  the  theatre  1 — I  go  some- 
times th  ther. — How  many  times  have  you  been  at  the  theatre  1 — 
I  have  been  there  only  once. — Have  you  sometimes  been  at  the 
i)all  1 — I  have  often  been  there. — Has  your  brother  ever  gone  to  tho 
ball  1 — He  has  never  gone  thither. — Has  youi  father  sometimes 
pone  *jo  the  ball  1 — He  went  (ij! — g^^Aangcn)  thither  formerly,— Has 
ne  gone  thither  as  often  as  you  ? — He  has  gone  thither  oftener  than 
[. — Dost  thou  go  sometimes  into  the  garden  1 — I  do  go  thither 
sometimes. — Hast  thou  never  been  there  1 — I  have  often  been 
there. — Does  your  old  cook  often  go  to  the  market  1 — He  does  go 
thither  often. — Does  he  go  thither  as  often  as  my  bailiff  t — He 
^068  thither  oftener  than  he. 

99. 

Have  you  formerly  gone  to  the  ball  1 — I  have  gone  thither  some- 
times.— When  hast  thou  been  at  the  ball  1 — 1  was  there  the  d&| 
before  yesterday. — Didst  thou  find  anybody  there?— I  found  (holM 
^funten)  nobody  there. — Hast  thou  gone  to  the  .aJ  oftener  thtdi 
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fby  brothers  1 — I  have  gone  thither  oftener  than  they.— Has  yoiL 
eousin  often  been  at  the  play  1 — He  has  been  there  several  times 
—Have  you  sometimes  been  hungry  1 — I  have  often  been  hungrry. 
— Has  your  valet  often  been  thirsty  ? — He  has  never  been  either 
hungry  or  thirsty. — Have  you  gone  to  the  play  early  ? — 1  have 
gone  thither  late. — Have  I  gone  to  the  ball  as  early  as  you  1 — You 
have  gone  thither  earlier  than  I. — Has  your  brother  gone  thither 
too  late  1 — He  has  gone  thither  too  early. — Have  your  brothers  had 
Anything  1 — ^They  have  had  nothing. — Who  has  had  my  purse  and 
my  money  1 — Your  servant  has  haS  both. — Has  he  had  my  stick 
and  my  hat  7 — He  has  had  both. — Hast  thou  had  my  horse  or  that 
of  my  brother  ? — I  have  had  neither  yours  ror  that  of  your  brothers 
•^Have  I  had  your  note  or  that  of  the  physician  l-^You  have  had 
both  (bet^e). — What  has  the  physician  nad  ? — He  has  had  nothing. 
—Has  anybody  had  my  golden  candlestick  ? — Nobody  has  had  it. 
(See  end  of  Lesson  XXXIY.) 


FORTY.THIRD  LESSON.— {Dm  mh  mtt^iq^U 

Section. 

To  do — done.  S^Utt*  —  get^n* 

What  have  you  done  t  SBag  fyihin  Sic  gctban  ? 

I  have  done  nothing.  3d)  fyubt  nid)t$  (jetftaiu 

Has  the  shoemaker  made  my  .^t  ber  ^u^mad^ec  meine  ®tiefd 

boots  %  9cmad)t  ? 

He  has  made  them.  6r  ftat  pe  gcniocbt 

He  has  not  made  them.  (gt  ^t  jte  ni*t  gcma(ftt 

To  take  off-^taken  off       ^5J;neMen*-ab9encmmen. 

Have  you  taken  your  boots  off  t  4c)o6cn  ®te  3f)re  @tiefe(  au^Qe^ogcn  ? 
I  have  taken  them  off.  Sc^  l^aU  pc  ou^geaogeiu 

This^that.  2)iefe«,  t)o«. 

Has  he  told  you  that  t  fyxi  et  Sbnen  1)q«  ijefogt  ? 

It.  e  i. 

He  has  told  it  to  me.  gr  f)Qt  eg  nitt  gefagt 

Ohs.  The  neuter  pronoun  e^,  i7,  which  is  boine- 
times  rendered  into  English  by  sOy  and  more  elegantly 
omitted,  may  in  German  relate  to  substantives  of  any 
gender  or  number,  to  adjectives,  and  even  to  whole 
phrases. 


no 

Have  you  told  it  to  me  ?  ^abm  ^ie  ti  mxx  gefagt  7 

[  hare  told  it  to  you.  3d)  t^he  e^  S^nen  gefagt. 

Who  has  told  it  to  him  ?  SBer  t)ot  eg  t^m  gcfagt  ? 

A.re  you  the  brother  of  my  friend  1  @tnb  @te  ter  iBrubet  nieinr^  Srcant 

t>eg? 
I  am.  t  3cl^  bin  c  i. 

Arc  you  ill  1  @inb  @t<  fronf  ? 

I  am  not.  f  3^  bin  e  g  ntd)t. 

Are  our  neighbours  as  poor  as  f  @tnb  unfere  9{ad)6arn  fc  ,.eni^  imc 

they  say  !  |ie  c ^  fagen  ? 

They  are  so.  t  ®i*  pnb  e^. 

To  speak — spoken.         @ptecften*  —  9efprod)en. 

i  have  spoken  with  the  man.        3d)  6abe  nut  Urn  ^annc  gefprcd)en. 
I  have  spoken  to  the  man.  3d)  i)obt  ben  9){ann  gcfprcd)en.* 

With,  9Kit  (a  preposition  which  gov 

erns  the  dative). 

With    which    man    have    yoi   ST^tt  n^elc^cm  SDtanne  b^ben  @ie  ges 

spoken?  -  fproc^n  ? 

To  which  man  have  you  spoken  1  SBe(d)en  9}2ann  l^aben  @ie  gefpro(^en  ? 

Cut  (past  participle).     ®efd)ntttcn. 
Picked  up,  2(uf9ef)Oben. 

Washed,  (9en>afc^en. 

Which  books  have  you  picked  SBc(d)e' S3iic^er  l^aOen  ®te  wxfQi\)t* 

up  1  ben  ? 

I  have  picked  up  yours.  3d)  babe  bte  3bnd^n  aufgebcben 

(See  Obs,  B.  preceding  Lesson.) 

Burnt,  fBerbrcnnt."* 

Which  books  have  you  burnt?      2Bc(d)C  93ild)er  babcn  @te  »erbrennt  J 
I  have  burnt  no  books.  3d)  babe  fetne  S3{td)er  oerbrennt. 

Tom.  3  e  r  c  i  f  f  c  n. 

Which  shirts  have  you  torn  %       aBctd)e  ^cmben  bflben  ©ie  gernffen  ? 
I  have  'om  my  own.  3d)  ^abe  tie  metntgen  gertiffen. 

EXERCISES.    100. 

Have  you  anything  to  do  1 — 1  have  nothing  to  do. — What  hat 
your  brother  to  do  1 — He  has  to  write  letters. — What  hast  thou 
acne  ? — 1  have  dono  nothing. — Have  I  done  anything  1 — You  have 

•  3entanben  ^pvt^tn  means  to  speak  to  someboay  m  an  absolute  sense,  with- 
out mentioning  the  subject  spoken  of,  whilst  mit  3cntan&em  fprec^en,  means  to 
meak  with  or  to  somebody  about  a  particular  thing,  as :  mtt  Semanbem  tibet 
tttoai  (9on  etner  ^acbe)  fpred^en,  to  speak  with  somebody  about  something. 

»»  The  participle  past  of  the  verb  »erbrennen  would  be  ©erbrannt,  if  it  were 
employed  either  in  a  neuter  or  intransitive  sense.  Ex.  Are  my  books  bKimtf 
^Jrt  meine  ^ud)er«erbtannt?  They  nre  burnt,  fie  ftnb  verbrannt  (8e«5  Nou 
f,  Leetaon  XXV. 


Ill 

torn  my  clothes  (jt(eiber). — What  have  your  children  done  ? — The5 
have  torn  their  beautiful  books. — What  have  we  done  ? — You  hav€ 
done  nothing ;  but  your  brothers  have  burnt  my  fine  chairs. — Has 
the  tailor  already  made  your  coat  1 — He  has  not  yet  made  it. — 
Has  your  shoemaker  already  made  your  boots? — He  has  already 
made  them. — Have  you  sometimes  made  a  hat? — I  have  nevei 
made  one. — Hast  thou  already  made  thy  purse  ? — I  have  not  yet 
made  it. — Have  our  neighbours  ever  made  books? — ^They  made 
(^abcn  —  Qcmad)t)  some  formerly. — How  many  coats  has  your  tailor 
mads  ? — He  has  made  thirty  or  forty  of  them. — Has  he  made  good 
or  bad  coats? — He  has  made  (both)  good  and  bad  (ones). — H;i8 
our  father  taken  his  hat  off? — He  has  taken  it  off. — Have  your 
brothers  taken  their  coats  off? — They  have  taken  them  off. — Has 
the  physician  taken  his  stockings  or  his  shoes  off? — He  has  taken 
off  neither  the  one  nor  the  other. — What  has  he  taken  away  ? — 
He  has  taken  away  nothing,  but  he  has  taken  off  his  large  hat. — 
Who  has  told  you  that  ? — My  servant  has  told  it  to  me. — What  has 
your  cousin  told  you  ? — He  has  told  me  nothing. — ^  ho  has  told 
it  to  your  neij^hbour  ? — ^The  English  have  told  it  to  him. — Are  you 
the  brother  of  that  (Mefeg)  youth  ? — I  am  (3d)  bin  ce). — Is  that  boy 
your  son  1 — He  is. — How  many  children  have  you  1 — I  have  but 
two. — Has  the  bailiff  gone  to  the  market  1 — He  has  not  gone 
thither. — Is  he  ill  ? — He  is. — Am  I  ill  1 — You  are  not. — Are  you 
as  tall  (gtrtfj)  as  1  ? — 1  am. — Are  your  friends  as  rich  as  they  say  1 
— ^They  are. — Art  thou  as  fatigued  as  thy  brother  ? — I  am  more  so 
(c^  me^r)  than  he. 

101. 

Have  you  spoken  to  my  father  ? — I  have  spoken  to  him. — When 
did  (baOcn  9cfprcd)en)  you  speak  to  him? — I  spoke  to  him  the  day 
before  yesterday.— Have  you  sometimes  spoken  with  the  Turk  ?-* 
I  have  never  spoKsn  with  him. — How  many  times  have  yu» 
spoken  to  the  captain? — I  have  spoken  to  him  six  times. — Has 
the  nobleman  ever  spoken  with  you  ? — He  has  never  spoken  with 
me. — Have  you  often  spoken  with  his  son  ? — 1  have  often  spoken 
with  him. — Have  you  spoken  with  him  oftener  than  we  ? — I  have 
not  spoken  with  him  so  often  as  you  (have). — To  which  son  of  the 
nobleman  have  you  spoken  1 — 1  have  spoken  to  the  youngest. — ^To 
which  mei^  has  your  brother  spoken  ? — He  has  spoken  to  these.-^ 
What  has  your  gardener's  son  cut  ? — He  has  cut  trees. — Has  ha 
cut  com  ? — He  has  cut  some. — Has  he  cut  as  much  hay  as  corn  ? 
—He  has  cut  as  nuch  of  the  one  as  of  the  other. — Have  you 
picked  up  my  knife  ? — I  have  picked  it  up. — Has  your  boy  picked 
up  the  tailor's  thimble? — He  has  not  picked  it  up. — Have  you 
picked  up  a  crown  ? — I  have  picked  up  two  of  them. — W^hat  have 
you  picked  up  ? — We  have  picked  up  nothing. — Have  you  burnt 
anything? — We  have  burnt  nothing. — What  have  the  sailors 
burnt? — They  have  burnt  their  cloth  coats. — Hast  thou  burnt  my 
fine  ribbons  ? — ^I  have  not  burnt  them. — ^WVv\c\i  \jooVa  \vi&  >>cl^ 
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Oveek  burnt  t — He  has  burnt  his  own. — ^Which  sjiips  (6(^tffc) 
hare  the  Spaniards  burnt  1 — ^They  have  burnt  no  ships. — Have  yoo 
burnt  paper  1 — ^I  have  not  burnt  any. — Has  the  Physician  burnt 
notes? — He  has  burnt  none. — Have  ycu  had  the  courage  to  burn 
my  hat  1 — I  have  had  the  courage  to  burn  it. — When  did  you  burn 
it  1 — 1  burnt  it  yesterday. — Where  have  you  burnt  it  1 — I  have 
burnt  it  in  my  room. — Who  has  torn  your  shirt  1 — ^The  uffly  boy  *A 
our  neighbour  has  torn  it — Has  anybody  torn  your  books  ?-— N>^ 
body  has  torn  them. 


FORTY-FOURTH   LESSON.— t)Ur  ntlh  metfigBU 

iDection. 


To  drink — drunk. 
To  carry — carried. 
To  bring — brought. 
To  send  — sent. 
To  write — written. 
Te  see    — seen. 
To  give  — given. 
To  lend  — lent. 


iNFiNrrnrB.       Past  part. 

Ztinten*  — getninfett. 

SCragen*  — getragett. 

SBringett*  — ge6rad)t* 

©enben*  — gefanbt. 
(Sd)rei6en*— gefdjriebeti, 

®et)en*  — gefel)ett. 

©eben*  — gegeben. 

?etl)en*  — geliel)en. 


NEUTER  VERBS. 


Neuter  verbs  are  conjugated  like  the  active.  The 
latter,  however,  always  form  their  past  tenses  with 
the  auxiliary  l)aben*,  to  have  ;  on.  the  contrary,  some 
neuter  verbs  take  fetn*,  to  be,  and  others  l)a6en*,  for 
their  auxiliary ;  others  again  take  sometimes  l^abeil*, 
and  sometimes  fetn*.  Those  of  which  the  auxiliary 
18  not  marked  have  the  same  as  in  English. 

To  come — come  (Past  part.;,   ^ommcn*  —  gcfommetu 
Togo    -—gone.  ®cbctt*      — gcgangen. 

b  the  man  come  to  your  father?  Sft  ^^  ^ann  gu  3l)rem  ©otct  gfi 

fonimcn  ? 
He  is  come  to  him.  ©r  if!  ?u  tbm  gcfommen. 

Is    thy  brother   gone  into  the  Sfl  i©cin    ©ruler  ouf  ba«  (q»H) 

field  1  SctD  gcjjonqen  ? 

He  is  gone  thither.  (Sr  tft  babtn  gcqangen. 

Have  you  seen  the  man  ?  ^abcn  ©te  ben  »})?ann  gefel&ett  T 

I  have  seen  him.  3d)  babe  ibn  Cjefeb^n. 

Have  you  seen  mj  book  ^  ^ben  ®te  mem  $Bucb  gefe^T 
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I  ImTe  Been  it.  3^  M^  <^  &tj[ff^» 

I  have  not  seen  it  3c^  i)af>t  e$  ntc^t  drfel)cn. 

Whenf^Wheret  aBann?  — SBo?* 

When  did  you  see  my  cousin !    SBann  ^oben  @te  metnen  93(ttct  gii 

fcben? 
I  saw  him  the  day  before  yester-  3c^  h^^^  i^n  Dorgeflern  gefe^etu 

day. 
Where  hare  you  seen  him  t         fffio  baben  @ie  t^n  gefebcn  ? 
I  have  seen  him  at  the  theatre.    3d)  babe  if)n  ini  Sbeatcr  gcfel^nu 
Where  hast  thou  seen  my  book  1  9&o  baft  Du  mem  93ucb  ^efebcn  ? 
1  have  seen  it  in  your  room.         3cb  b^be  e^  in  Sfy^na  Stmmet  gefBi 

ben. 

Do  you  learn  ;o  read  !  Semen  ®u  tefen  ? 

I  do  learn  (it).  3d)  lemc  e^. 

I  learn  to  write.  §d)  terne  fd)retben. 

Have  you  learnt  to  write  t  ^aben  @te  fd)retben  gefemt  ? 

I  have  (learnt  it).  3cb  b^be  e^  gelernt 

To  know  {to  be  acquainted  with)  Jtennen* — gefannt. 
^known* 

Have  you  known  those  men  !      ^aben  ®te  jene  sDIfinner  gefannt  ? 
I  have  not  known  them.  3cb  b<^be  jie  nid}t  gcfannt 

Obs.  Instead  of  the  past  participle,  the  following 
verbs  retain  the  form  of  the  infinitive  when  preceded 
by  another  infinitive  :^  burfen*,  to  be  permitted ;  l)ei^ett% 
to  bid ;  l^elfm*,  to  help ;  ^ren,  to  hear  ;  fonnett*,  to  be 
able  (can) ;  laflett*,  to  let ;  Iel)rcn,  to  teach ;  (emett/  to 
learn ;  mogen*,  to  be  allowed  (may) ;  mufien*,  to  be 
obliged  (must) ;  fel^en*,  to  see ;  foUen^  to  be  obliged 
(shall,  ought) ;  nwKen^  to  be  willing,  to  wish  (will).® 

To  let  (to  get,  to  have,  to  order),  S  a  f  f  e  n  *.    (See  Lesson  XXXI. 

where  this  verb  is  conjugated 
in  the  present  tense.) 

To  get  or  to  have  mendea — got  TCu^beffern  lofTen*. 
or  had  mended. 

•  Learners  ought  now  to  use  in  their  exercises  the  adverbs  of  time,  place, 
tnd  number,  mentioned  in  Lessons  XXVII.  XXXI.  XXXII.  and  XLU. 

b  It  will  be  useful  to  remember  that  the  particle  )  u  does  not  precede  the 
infinitive  joined  to  one  of  these  verbs.    (See  CH>8.  B.  Lenson  XL.) 

c  Modem  authors  do  not  alwa3rs  observe  this  distinction,  but  pve  the  pre* 
ference  to  the  regular  form.  Thus  it  is  already  generally  said :  ^^  hahi  tl^ll 
(enttctt  geternt  (not  lernett),  I  have  become  acquainted  with  him ;  oicp  b<ibe  t^m 
frbtiten  gebolftn  (not  ^elfen),  I  have  helped  him  to  work ;  er  ^at  midb  rii^ttg 
f^ttdftn  gelf^rt  (not  lernen);  he  has  taught  me  to  speak  correcux. 
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To  get  or  to  bare  washed— got  fBafc^en  (afjen* 

or  had  wasned. 
To  have  made— had  made.  9}?ad)cn  (affen** 

Are  you  ^ettingr  a  coat  made  (do  Saffcn  @te  etnen  Sled  moAcil  7 

yoa  order  a  coat)  1 
1   am  getting  one  made  (I  do  3^  (aj]e  etncn  moc^etu 

order  one)* 
I  have  had  one  made.  3d)  ^o6e  etnen  niod)cn  (affciu 

Has  your  brother  had  his  shirt  ^at  ^f)t  S3rutec  fietn  |)eiub  toafifm 

washed  1  (affen  ? 

He  has  had  it  washed.  (Sr  l)at  e^  toafc^en  (affen. 

The  cravat,  bo^  ^ol^tud) ; 

the  neck,  bcr  i)a(^. 

Hast  thou  sometimes  had  era  rats  |)a{!  jDu  mond)nio(  ^olgt(id)er  anii 

mended  t  beffcrn  laffcn  ? 

have  had  some  mended  some-  3d)  ^abe  manc^niat  roetc^c  au^6cffern 

times.  (afjen. 

EXERCISES.    102. 

Have  you  drunk  wine  1 — I  have  drunk  some. — Have  you  drunk 
much  of  it  1 — I  have  drunk  but  little  of  it. — Hast  thou  drunk 
some  beer  1 — I  have  drunk  some  1 — Has  thy  brother  drunk  much 
good  cider  1 — He  has  not  drunk  much  of  it,  but  enough. — When 
did  you  drink  any  wine  1 — I  drank  some  yesterday  and  to-day  (3d) 
i)ai)t  gej!crn  unt>  \)i\xU  n)c(d)cn). — Has  the  servant  carried  the  letter  ? 
— He  has  carried  it. — Where  has  he  carried  it  to  1~ He  has 
carried  it  to  your  friend. — Have  you  brought  us  some  apples  1 — We 
have  brought  you  some. — How  many  apples  have  you  brought  us  t 
— We  have  brought  you  twenty-five  of  them. — When  did  yon 
bring  them  1 — I  brought  (babe — Ciebrad)t)  them  this  morning.— A.t 
what  o'clock  1 — At  a  quarter  to  eight. — Have  you  sent  your  little 
boy  to  the  market  l-r-l  have  sent  nim  thither  (bal)tn). — When  did 
you  send  him  thither? — ^This  evening.— Have  you  written  to  your 
father  1 — I  have  written  to  him. — Has  he  answered  you  I—He  has 
not  yet  answered  me. — Have  you  ever  written  to  the  physician  1 — 
I  have  never  written  to  him. — Has  he  sometimes  written  to  you  T 
— H  J  has  often  written  to  me. — What  has  he  written  to  you  1 — He 
has  written  to  me  something. — Have  your  firiends  ever  written  to 
you  1 — They  have  often  writ'^n  to  me. — How  many  times  (Lesson 
XLH.)  have  they  written  to  you  1 — They  have  written  to  me  more 
than  thirty  times. — Have  you  ever  seen  my  son  t — I  have  never 
seen  him. — Has  he  ever  seen  you  1 — He  has  often  seen  me. — Hast 
thou  ever  seen  any  Greeks  1 — I  have  often  seen  some. — Have  you 
already  seen  a  Syrian  1 — 1  have  already  seen  one. — Where  have 
you  seen  one  1 — At  the  theatre. — Have  you  given  the  book  to  my 
brother  1  (Rule  of  Syntax,  Lesson  XXVni.) — I  have  given  it  to 
him. — Have  you  given  money  to  the  merchant? — I  have  given 
some  to  him. — How  much  have  you  given  to  him  t— I  have  given 
to  him  fifteen  crowns. — Have  you  given  gold  ribbons  to  our  good 
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* 

aeighbonrs'  children  1 — I  have  ^ven  some  to  them. — Will  you 
give  gome  bread  to  the  poor  (man)  (Page  34,  Ohs,  A.)  % — ^I  have 
already  given  some  to  him. — Wilt  thou  give  me  some  wine  1r~l 
nave  already  given  you  some. — When  didst  thou  give  me  some  ?— < 
i  gave  you  some  formerly. — Wilt  thou  give  me  some  aow  ?— I 
cannot  give  you  any  (3cl)  fann  Sbncn  fcincn). 

103. 

Has  the  American  lent  you  money  ? — He  has  lent  me  some.-^ 
Has  he  often  lent  you  some  1 — He  has  lent  me  some  sometimes.—- 
«Vhen  did  he  lend  you  any  ? — He  lent  me  some  formerly. — Has 
the  Italian  ever  lent  you  money  ? — He  has  never  lent  me  any.— - 
is  he  poor  \ — He  is  not  poor ;  he  is  ri<;her  than  you. — Will  you 
lend  me  a  crown  ? — I  will  lend  you  two  of  them. — Has  your  boy 
come  to  mine  1 — He  has  come  to  him. — When  1 — ^This  morning.— 
At  what  time? — Early. — Has  he  come  earlier  than  II — At  what 
o'clock  did  you  come  \ — I  canie  at  half  past  five. — He  has  come 
earlier  than  you. — Where  did  your  brother  go  to  ? — He  went  to  the 
ball. — When  did  he  ffo  thither  1 — He  went  thither  the  day  before 
yesterday. — Has  the  ball  taken  place? — It  has  taken  place. — Has 
It  taken  place  late-l — It  has  taken  place  early. — At  what  o'clock  % 
— At  mianight. — Does  your  brother  learn  to  write  1 — He  does  leara 
it. — Does  he  already  know  how  (Lesson  XXXVII.)  to  read  \ — He 
does  not  know  how  yet. — Have  you  ever  learnt  German  t — I  learnt 
it  formerly,  but  I  do  not  know  it. — Has  your  father  ever  learnt 
French? — He  has  never  learnt  it. — Does  he  learn  it  at  present?-— 
He  does  learn  it. — Do  you  know  the  Englishman  whom  I  know  1 
I  do  not  know  the  one  whom  (Lessons  Xfl.  and  XIV.)  you  know ; 
but  I  know  another  (Lesson  XXI). — Does  your  friend  know  the 
same  nobleman  whom  I  know? — He  does  not  know  the  same  ;  but 
he  knows  others. — Have  you  known  the  same  men  whom  I  have 
known  (n>c(d)e  id)  ge^annt  babe). — I  have  not  known  the  same  ;  but 
I  have  known  others. — Have  you  ever  had  your  coat  mended  ? — 
I  have  sometimes  had  it  mended  ? — Hast  Uiou  already  had  thy 
Doots  mended  ? — ^I  have  not  yet  had  them  mended.— -Has  your 
cousin  sometimes  had  his  stockings  mended? — He  has  several 
times  had  them  mended. — Hast  thou  had  thy  hat  or  thy  shoe  mena- 
ed  ?— I  have  neither  had  the  one  nor  the  other  mended.— Have  you 
had  my  cravats  or  my  shirts  washed  ? — ^I  have  neither  had  the 
one  nor  the  other  washed. — What  stockings  have  you  had  washed  ? 
—I  have  had  the  thread  stockings  washed. — Has  your  father  had 
\  teble  made  ? — He  has  had  one  nade. — Have  you  had  anything 
uade  ?— -I  have  had  notliing  made.    (See  end  of  Lesson  XXjCIV,) 
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PORTY.FIFTH  LESSON.  —  iTftnf  ntih  t)ierjij«te 

Section. 

To  receive — received,        S8c!ommen*     (ertjalten* 

empfangen*)* 

Obs.  A,  We  have  observed  (Lesson  XLL)  that  some 
verbs  do  not  take  the  syllable  9  e  in  the  past  participle  | 
•iey  are, 

1st,  Those  which  begin  with  one  of  the  inseparable 
unaccented  particles :  be,  emp,  ent,  er,  ge,  t)cr,  tt>fcer,  jer 
(See  Lesson  XXV. )>  or  with  one  of  the  following  par- 
ticles, when  inseparable :  hVLtd),  through ;  l^ittter,  behind ; 
fiber,  over  ;  urn,  around ;  itnter,  under ;  t)oIt,  full ;  wieber, 
again.* 

2nd,  Those  derived  from  foreign  languages  and  ter- 
minating in  tren,  or  ierett*  Ex.  fhlbiren,  to  study ;  past 
part,  fhlbirt,  studied. 

Rule.  All  verbs,  in  general,  which  have  not  the  prin- 
cipal accent  upon  the  first  syllable,  reject  the  syllable 
g  e  in  the  past  participle. 

How  much  money  have  you  re-  8DBicoict  ®e(b  f)aUn  |te  befommen  % 

ceived  ? 
I  have  received  three  crowns.       3^  ^o6e  bret  ^^atcr  6e(ommetu 
Have  you  received  letters  ?  ^obcn  @te  JBriefe  cr^aften  ? 

I  have  received  some.  3d)  t^aU  n>eld)e  erf)a(tctu 

To  promise— promised.         SSerfprecfee  n* — ^  erfptot^eai 

Obs.  B.  Derivative  and  compound  verbs  are  con- 
jugated like  their  primitives :  thus  the  verb  Mrfpre(^* 
is  conjugated  like  ft)re(^*,  to  speak,  which  is  its  pri- 
mitive.    (Lessons  XXIV.  and  XXXIV.) 

Do  you  promise  me  to  come  ?       95erfprc(feen  ©te  uiit  gu  fommen  ? 
I  promise  you.  Scft  »erfprcd)e  eg  Sbnen. 

The  ^osh  (a  coin),  bcr  ©rcfc^en  (is  not  softened  in  the 

plur.)  ; 
the  denier,  ber  pfennig. 

k  crown    contains  twenty-four  @tn  %,haXtt   \ioX  wx  unb  sn^an^tg 
groshes.  ©cofc^en. 

•  Verbs  compounded  with  these  particles  are  inseparable,  when  the  par> 
deles  mf  jr  be  considered  as  adverbs,  and  separablq^  when  they  have  IIm 
meaning  of  prepositions. 
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.\  eroBk  contains  twelve  denien.  HSva  fBrtfA^en  M  iwS(f  ^^ni^ 
k  florin  contains  sixteen  groshes  (Sin  ®u(^cn  f^at  fec^Bn   ©tojcbca 
or  sixtj  kreoxers,  or  forty-eight      o^cr  fecbgtg  J^reu^et,  tlbtt  ad)t  mil 
ffood  kreoxers.  oier^tg  gut(  jtrcu^er. 

A.  denier  contains  two  oboles.       ^n  pfennig  ^t  jnxi  ^Uec 
The  obole,  bee  ^eOec 

There  is.  G^lfi. 

TAereare.  G$  finb 

How  many  g*oshes  are  titers  in  SO^mel  ®ro|(^  fInb  in  cincm  2^^ 

a  crown  1  (et  1 

Twen^*foni.  SSiec  unb  jioanjtg. 

Tooearout-'-womimt,  2(6ttagen  *  —  abgrUa  jen 

(obnu^en — obgenu^t). 
To  speU-speUed.  93u^fla6tten— 6u  d)fia6i  tt, 

Howf  aBie! 

Well.  ®ut,  lOcU  (adverbs »»). 

Bad,  badly.  6d)(ed)t,  6bc(,  fd)(tmm  (adverbs  «)• 

How  ha^ !  e  washed  the  shirt  ?     9SHe  f)at  er  bo6  ^enib  gewafc^rn  1 
He  hns  washed  it  well.  @t  ()at  e^  gutaennifcben* 

How  hava  you  written  the  letter!  SBie  [)abtn  ^e  ben  S3ttef  defd)clfi 

ben  f 

Thus.  ©0. 

So  so.  &  0  f  0. 

Inlhi-manner.  {SSfiS^Sf. 

To  caU—caUed.  9lufen*— getuf  en. 

Hs^^  you  called  the  man  t  ^ben  @te  ben  ^ann  getufen  f 

I  have  called  him.  3d)  \iobt  tf)n  gerufen. 

Todry.  Stocfnen. 

To ftuHto flace^tolay).  Segen. 

l>xi  vou  put  your  coat  to  dry  t      Cegen  ®te  Sfetren  JRccf  gu  trecfncn  ? 
'  do  put  it  to  dry.  3d)  Wge  tbn  gu  trccfncn. 

Where  have  you  placed  (put)  SBo  baben    €te   ba^   S3u(b   binge* 
the  book!  (cat  7     (See   Note    <*,    Lesson 

XXXVII. 

k  @ttt  relates  to  the  manner  in  which  a  thing  is  done.  Ex.  @r  rebet  flut,  he 
ipealu  well,  ^obl  denotes  a  certain  de^e  of  well  being.  Ex.  3a^  Uxt 
»obl  I  am  well ;  i<1>  »etB  e«  wobl  I  know  ii  well. 

<  ^^lecbt  is  the  opposite  to  gut,  and  itbel  the  opposite  to  ivohl.  Ex.  (St 
fd^rcibt  fdbUcbt,  he  writes  badly,  (^ix^d^  iibel  ncbmeu,  to  be  offended  at  any- 
thing. (Silimm  is  employed  nearly  in  the  same  sense  as  i'lbel,  tlius  we  nay: 
ItbltsiDtt  acnu^,  bad  enough  ;  feeflo  fcbUinmer,  so  much  the  A'orse. 
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I  have  placed  it  upon  the  table.  Sd^  \)aU  ti  auf  ten  SSifc^  gfUgt 

To  lie — lain.  Sicgcn* — getegen. 

Where  lies  the  book  ?  fffio  (icgt  ba^  S5ud)  ? 

It  lies  upon  the  table.  @^  (tegt  ouf  bem  ^Stfc^e. 

It  has  lain  upon  the  table.  @^  ()at  auf  bent  %i^t  getegeit 

There.  ©  o  t  a  u  f . 

Does  the  book  lie  on  the  chair  ?  8tegt  ba^  S3u(l^  auf  bent  ©tul^Ie  ? 
It  does  lie  there  (on  it).  @^  (tegt  b  a  c  a  u  f. 

It  has  lain  there.  (Si  f)at  barauf  getegen. 

EXERCISES.     104. 

Hast  thou  promised  anything? — I  have  promised  nothing. — ^^Do 
you  give  me  what  you  have  promised  me  1 — I  do  give  it  to  you.— 
Have  you  received  much  money  1 — I  have  received  but  little. — How 
much  have  you  received  of  it  1 — I  have  received  but  one  crown.— 
When  have  you  received  your  letter  ? — I  have  received  it  to-day.— ^ 
Hast  thou  received  anything! — I  have  received  nothing. — What 
have  we  received  ? — We' have  received  long  (grc^)  letters. — Do  you 
promise  me  to  come  to  the  ball  ? — I  do  promise  you  to  come  to  it. — 
Does  your  ball  take  place  to-night  1 — It  does  take  place. — How 
much  money  have  you  given  to  my  son  ! — I  have  given  him  fifteen 
crowns. — Have  you  not  promised  him  more  1 — I  have  given  him  what 
I  have  promised  him. — Have  our  enemies  received  their  money  1— 
They  have  not  received  it. — Have  you  German  money  ? — I  have 
some. — What  kind  of  money  have  you  1 — I  have  crowns,  florins, 
kreuzers,  groshes,  and  deniers. — How  many  groshes  are  there  in 
a  florin  ? — A  florin  contains  (f)at)  sixteen  groshes,  or  sixty  kreuzers, 
or  forty-eight  good  kreuzers. — Have  you  any  obolesi — I  have  a 
few  of  them. — How  many  oboles  are  there  in  a  denier  1 — A  denier 
contains  two  oboles. — Will  you  lend  your  coat  to  me  1 — I  will  tend 
it  to  you ;  but  it  is  worn  out. — Are  your  shoes  worn  out  1 — They 
are  not  worn  out. — Will  you  lend  them  to  my  brother  ? — I  will 
lend  them  to  him. — ^To  whom  have  you  lent  your  hat  ? — I  have  not 
lent  it;  I  have  given  it  to  somebody. — ^To  whom  have  you  given 
it  1 — I  have  given  it  to  a  pauper  (bet  2Crnte}. 

105. 

Does  your  little  brother  already  know  how  to  spell  1 — He  does 
know. — Does  he  spell  well  ? — He  does  spell  well. — How  has  youi 
little  boy  spelt? — He  has  spelt  so  so. — How  have  your  children 
written  their  letters  ? — They  have  written  them  badly. — Do  you 
know  (Lesson  XXXVII.)  Spanish? — I  do  know  it. — Does  your 
cousin  speak  Italian? — He  speaks  it  well. — How  do  your  friends 
speak  ? — ^They  do  not  speak  badly  (nid)t  (Ifecl). — Do  they  listen  to 
what  you  tell  them  ? — ^They  do  listen  to  it. — How  hast  thou  learnt 
English  ? — I  have  learnt  it  in  this  manner. — Have  you  called  me  1— • 
I  have  not  called  you,  but  yowr  brother. — Is  he  eciie?— -Noft  ye# 
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^Lesson  XL.) — Wheie  have  you  wet  Qta^  madden)  yoar  cbtliesi 
—I  have  wet  them  in  the  country. — Will  you  put  then,  to  dry 
(ju  trcrfncn  tcgcn)  ? — I  will  put  them  to  dry. — Where  have  you  put 
my  hat  1 — I  have  put  it  upon  the  table. — Hast  thou  seen  my  book  I 
—I  have  seen  it. — Where  is  it  1 — It  lies  upon  your  brother's  trunk. 
—Does  my  handkerchief  lie  upon  the  chair? — It  does  lie  upon  it.— 
When  have  you  been  in  the  country  ? — I  have  been  there  the  day 
before  yesterday. — Have  you  found  your  father  there  t — I  have  found 
him  there. — What  has  he  said  1 — He  has  said  nothing. — What  have 
you  been  doing  in  the  country  1 — 1  have  been  doing  nothing  there. 


FORTY-SIXTH  LESSON.  —  B^cljg  utlb  t)ier^8U 

Cmi0n. 

Does  your  father  wish  to  give  SBtll  3f)r  SSatet  tmt  cUoai  gu  t^un 

me  anything  to  do  1  geben  ? 

He  does  wish  to  give  tliee  some-  Qt  tvid  iDtt  etioa^  gu  t{)un  geben. 

thing  to  do. 

Obs.     Sajtt^  to  it,  relates  sometimes  to  an  infini 
tive,  as: 

Hj»ve  you  a  mind  to  work  1  ^abtn  ©ic  8uft  gu  arbeiten  7 

I  have  no  mind  to  it.  3d)  ()«&c  feine  8uft  l)a§u. 

Is    thy    brother    gone    to  the  3|t  3>citt  JBrubcr  ouf« .  Hnt  derail 

country  ?  gen  ? 

He  is  ffone  thither.  @r"tft  tahin  gegatigen. 
Hast  thou  a  mind  to  go  thither?  ^afl  iDu  Sufi  t)af)tn  i\x  ge^en? 

I  have  a  mind  to  it.  3d)  t)aU  fiujl  boju. 

How  old  are  you  1  SKte  ott  ftnb  ©ie  ? 

I  am  twelve  years  old.  3d)  t)tn  s»3lf  3obt  •  a(t. 

How  old  is  your  brother  1  SBtc  alt  ift  3&t  SBrubet  7 

He  is  thirteen  years  old.  6r  tft  btetge^n  Softt  ott. 

Almost  (nearly).  SBctna^e  or  foft. 

About,  Ungef^f)^. 

Hardly.  Starxm. 

He  18  almost  fourteen  years  old.  <Sr  if!  faft  Oterje^n  3al)r  alt 

I  am  about  fifteen  years  old.         3cfc  bin    ungrffiftt   fBnf3<l)n    3^)1 

a(t. 
He  is  almost  sixteen  years  old.    @r  tft  bctna^e  fed^ge^n  S^^t  alt 
Youi  are  hardly  seventeen  years  ©ie  fint  faum  fieb€n|et)|(  Sa^c  olt 
old. 

•  Hen  oMtom  reqeifei  Hhs  tlngitWir  aiariMr. 
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Not  quite.  9ltd^t  gonj. 

I  am  not  quite  eighteen  years  Sdft  ^tn   ntd^t  gong  od^t^el^ii  3a(l 

old.  o(t. 

Art  thou  older  than  thy  brother  ?  SBtf!  S)u  &(ter  otd  ^etn  jSBruber  t 

I  am  younger  than  he.  2^6)  bin  (ftnget  q(^  ec. 

To  understand — understood*     95erftc6«n*  —  ©ctftanben 

Do  you  understand  me  1  ^erf!ef)en  ®te  mtd^  ? 

I  do  understand  you.  3d)  t)erf!el)e  @te. 

Have  you  understood  the  man  ?  |)a6en  @te  ben  ^ann  ))erf!anben  t 
I  have  understood  him.  3d)  l)^^^  i&n  oerflonbcn. 

1  hear  you,  but  I  do  not  under-  3cb  Wre  @tc,  aOer  i(^  »etfte^e  @xi 
stand  you.  nic^t. 

The  noise,  bcr  S5rm ; 

The  noise  (roaring)  of  the  wind,  ba^  @aufen  be^  SBtnbe^ ; 

The  wind,  berSQBinb. 

Do  you  hear  the  roaring  of  the  ^Jiun  @te  tai  @oufen   tti  (BHlM 

wind  1  bes  t 

I  do  hear  it.  3c^  h'6^t  e& 

To  hark.  SSeHen. 

The  barking,  bog  SBcIten. 

Have  you  heard  the  barking  of  ^abcn  @te  bo^  SBeHen  bet  $unbe  gci 

the  dogs  t  ^6rt  ? 

I  have  heard  it.  3c^  ^Abe  e^  9el)jrt. 

To  lose — lost.  85ct(ieten* — oettoten. 

To  beat— beaten.  Gestagen*— gefd^tag'en 

Thou  beatest,— he  beats.  )Du  fc^t^dfl/  —  er  fdftl^gt. 

Toread    — rcarf (past part).  Sefcn*  —  gctefen. 

To  remain — remained.  93(cibcn* — gcblieben  (takes 

fctn  for  its  auxiliary). 
To  take — taken.  Sfief)mcn*  —  genommem 

To  know— known.  aOSiffen*— QC wu^t. 

Have  you  lost  anything  1  |>abcn  @te  etmad  oertoren  ? 

I  have  lost  nothing.  3cb  ^be  ntc^t^  oertorem 

To  lose  (at  play) — lost.  SSerfpiclcn*  —  Detfpiett 

How  much  has  your  brother  lost?  SSimcl  ^at  3bt  SBrubcr  wrfplclt? 

He  has  lost  about  a  crown.  (St  ^at  ungef&l)r  einen  %%oXtt  oer> 

fpielt. 
Who  has  beaten  the  dog  ?  SBer  f)at  ben  ^unb  gefc^Iagen  ? 

No  one  has  beaten  it.  O^tenmnb  f)at  tf)n  gefcbUgen. 

How  many  books  has  your  cousin  SBtemet  S3ftc^et  M  S^t  SSettec  fj^M 
already  read  ^  getefen  ? 
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fltt  hat  already  read  five  of  theni,  (St  f)at  beren  f(^on  flnf  ^ctefeii,  wtM 

•nd  at  present  he  is  reading  ic|t  (tcPtet  ^a6  fed^flc. 

the  six  til. 
Bas  the    man  taken  anything  f  4bat  bet  ^Djann  S^nen  etnni^  9^ 

from  you  1  ttommctt  1 

he  has  taken  nothing  from  me.  f  @r  t)<tt  mtr  ntd^t^  genotnmctu 
Do  you  know  as  much  as  this  SBtfTcn    @te    fo    t)te(    tvte    ttefcr 

man  1  sOlontt  ? 

I  do  not  know  as  much  as  he.       3(^  n>etp  ntc^t  fb  met  me  ec 
Hare  you  known  that  %  ^aben  ^ie  bad  getoupt  ? 

I  have  not  known  it.  3cb  f)a6e  eg  ntd)t  gewupt. 

Where    have   our    friends    re-  SBo  finb  unfere  ^i^eunbe  gebtiebeti  ? 

mained  1 
Fhey  have  remained  at  home.      @te  finb  |U  ^ufe  qebtieben. 

EXERCISES.       106. 

Have  you  time  to  write  a  letter? — I  have  time  to  write  one.-* 
Will  you  lend  a  book  to  my  brother  ?— I  have  lent  one  to  him 
already. — Will  you  lend  him  one  morel — I  will  lend  him  two 
more. — Have  you  given  anything  to  the  poor  1 — I  have  given  them 
money. — How  much  money  has  my  cousin  given  you  1 — He  has 
given  me  only  a  little ;  he  nas  given  me  only  two  crowns. — How 
^d  is  your  brother! — He  is  twenty  years  old. — Are  you  as  old  as 
he  ? — ^I  am  not  so  old. — How  old  are  you  1—1  am  hardly  eighteen 

fears  old. — How  old  art  thou  ? — ^I  am  about  twelve  years  old. — ^Aro 
younger  than  you  ? — ^I  do  not  know. — How  old  is  our  neighbour'' 
— He  IS  not  quite  thirty  years  old. — Are  our  friends  as  young  a& 
we  1 — ^They  are  older  than  we. — How  old  are  they  1 — ^The  one  is 
nineteen  and  the  other  twenty  years  old. — Is  your  father  as  old  as 
mine  1 — He  is  older  than  yours  1 — Have  you  read  my  book  1 — I  have 
not  quite  read  it  yet. — Has  your  friend  finished  his  book  1 — He  has 
almost  finished  it. — Do  you  understand  me  1 — ^I  do  understand  you. 
— Does  the  Englishman  understand  us  1 — He  does  understand  us. 
— Do  you  understand  what  we  are  telling  you  1 — We  do  understand 
it. — Dost  thou  understand  German  ? — ^1  do  not  understand  it  yet, 
but  1  am  learning  it. — Do  we  understand  the  English  ? — We  do 
not  understand  tiiem. — Do  the  Germans  understand  us  1 — They  do 
understand  us. — Do  we  understand  them  1 — We  hardly  understand 
tl\em. — Do  you  hear  any  noise  ? — I  hear  nothing. — Have  you  heard 
tlte  roaring  of  the  wind  1 — I  have  heard  it. — What  do  you  hear  ?— 
1  hear  the  barking  of  the  dogs. — Whose  dog  is  this  1 — It  is  the  dog 
of  Uid  Scotchman. 

107. 

Have  you  lost  your  stick  ? — ^I  have  not  lost  it. — Has  your  sei 
fftnt  lost  my  note  ? — He  has  lbs!  it. — Have  you  gone  to  the  ball  ? 
—No,  I  have  not  gone  to  it. — W.iere  have  you  remained  ? — I  have 
ivmained  at  home. — Has  your  father  lost  (at  pliy)  as  much  money 
M  I  f— He  has  lost  more  of  it  than  you  1 — How  much  have  I  lost ' 
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^«Yoii  hare  hardly  .oat  a  crown. — Where  has  thy  brother  nt 
mained  ? — He  has  remained  at  home. — Have  your  friends  n> 
mained  in  the  country? — ^I'hey  have  remained  there. — Do  yoa 
know  as  much  as  the  English  physician? — I  do  not  know  as  much 
as  he. — Does  the  French  physician  know  as  much  as  you  ? — He 
knows  more  than  I. — Does  any  one  know  more  than  the  French 
physicians? — No  one  knows  more  than  they. — Have  your  brothers 
read  my  books  ? — ^They  have  not  quite  read  them. — How  many  ol 
tiiiem  have  they  read  ?— They  have  hardly  read  two  of  them. — Has 
the  son  of  my  gardener  taken  anything  from  you  ? — He  has  taken 
my  books  from  me. — What  hast  thou  taken  from  him?-!-I  have 
taken  nothing  from  him. — Has  he  taken  money  from  you? — He 
has  taken  some  from  me. — How  much  money  has  he  taken  from 
you  ? — He  tas  taken  from  me  almost  two  crowns.  ^See  end  o( 
Lesson  XXXIV.) 


FORTY-SEVENTH  LESSON.— 0ieben  mi  merjigste 

Cection. 

To  bite — bitten.  SBcipen — gcbiffen. 

Why  f  SB  a  r  u  m  ? 

Because.  SB  e  t  (• 

OCT*  The  verb  of  the  subject  or  nominative,  (in 
compound  tenses,  the  auxiliary)  is  placed  at  the  end 
of  the  phrase,  when  this  begins  with  a  conjunction  or 
a  conjunctive  word,  such  as  a  relative  pronoun  or  a 
relative  adverb.  The  conjunctions  which  do  not  re- 
quire the  verb  to  be  placed  at  the  end,  will  be  given 
hereafter. 

Why  do  yoa  heat  the  dog  ?  SBatum  fc^tagcn  ®lc  ben  pnnt  ? 

I  beat  it,  because  it  has  bitten  3d)  fd)(age  tf)n/  Will  cr  mtc^  gebtffen 
^  me.  f)at 

Do  you  see  the  man  who  is  in  @ef)en  ®te  ben  9){ann/  toet^et  (bet) 

the  garden  ?  im  ®arten  tft? 

1  do  see  him.  3d)  fe()e  tf)n. 

Do  you  know  the  man  who  has  ^ennen  @te  ben  ^ann^  bet  (n)e((^) 

lent  me  the  book  ?  mvc  bo^  ^ucf)  ge(tef)en  f)a\  ? 

I  do  not  know  him.  3d)  6enne  .f)n  ntd)t. 

Do  you  read  the  book,  which  I  Sefen  @te  bo^  93ud)/  t9c(d)e^  t(^  31^ 

have  lent  you  ?  ncn  qc(tef)en  f)at)e  ? 

I  Jo  read  it.  3d)  (cfc  e^ 

Obs»  When  the  verb,  which  a  conjunctive  word 
tMUises  to  be  placed  at  the  end  of  the  phrase,  is  com 
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ponnded  with  a  separaDle  particle,  this  is  not  detached 
nrom  it.    Ex. 

[  breakfast  before  I  go  ont.  3c^  fni^flficte,  ebe  t(^  ou^ebc. 

Does  the  tailor  sho  ▼  you  the  dcigt  36nen  ttt  ^d^nnttt  Un  9Mt 
coat,  which  he  is  mending?         n>€(d>fn  er  au^bcffert? 

TowatU  SBarten. 

To  expecU  6  r  n>  a  r  t  e  n.« 

To  wait  for  some   one  or  for  2(uf  (^nen  ob<t  ttmai  loarten 

something. 
To  expect  some  one  or  some-  (^nen  ober  etn>o^  enoartciu 

thing. 
Do  you  wait  for  my  brother  t       SSkrten  @te  ouf  metnen  %tabct  ? 
I  do  wait  for  him.  ^  vooxU  auf  ibtu 

Do  you  expect  friends  t  Gnoatten  ®te  $reunt>i  1 

I  do  expect  some.  3c^  enoarte  cim9^ 

To  owe*  ^(^utbtgfetti*^ 

How  much  do  yon  owe  me  t        SBteotet  ftnt  ®te  mtt  fcibulbtg  ? 
\  owe  you  fifty  crowns.  Sdb  &tn  3^n«  fftnfiig  Sftatet  fdM 

How  much  does  the  man  owe  9Bteme(  tft  3(nai  bet  STtann  fc^uttt^  • 

you? 

He  owes  me  ten  shillings.  (Sr  ifl  mtt  jefjn  ©d)tlftnge  fc^utbtg. 

Does  he  owe  as  much  as  you  t  3|l  et  fo  oicl  fd)u(M9  »ic  ©ie  7 

He  owes  more  than  I.  @r  tft  mebr  fd)u(l)t9  al6  tc^. 

The  shilling,  bet  ^(^tdtng ; 

the  pound,  bad  ^funb  ; 

the  livre  (a  coin),  bet  $tan!e* 

To  return — (to  come  hacky-^e^  Burftcffommen* — jurilcfge 
turr^d.  !  0  m  m  e  n. 

At  what  o'clock  do  you  return  Urn  wUmi  Uht  fommen  ®U  M* 

from  the  market  ?  bem  SKarfte  gutftd  7 

I  return  from  it  at  twelve  o'clock.  34  fonmie  um  ^if  Uf)t  ocn  ba  |Ui 

tttd. 

From  there,  thence  (from  it).       ^  0  n  b  a. 

Does   the  serrant  return  ear^y  ^ommt  bet  Sebtente  ftfif)  t>on  ba  |tt« 

thence  1  tficf  ? 

He  returns  thence  at  ten  o'clock  Ch:  fcmmt  um  ge^n  Uf)t  9]?crgettl 

in  the  morninof.  Dcn  ba  ^utUcf. 

At  nine  o'clock  m  the  morning,   f  Um  neun  llf)t  ^Zctgcn^ 
kt  eleven  o'clock  at  night.  f  Um  e(f  Uf)t  ZCbenbd. 

*  30(trten  au\,  with  the  accnsative  case,  is  used,  when  the  pemcm  or  thta^ 
fpoken  of  is  present,  and  erwarten,  when  it  is  hot. 

>>  3(fyulbig  fetn*  toowe,  is  to  be  considered  as  a  compcund  verb,  of  whieh 
the  separable  particle  is  pkiced  at  the  end,  fc^ulbig,  due,  owing,  indebted,  hiiT 
boK  here  the  force  of  the  separable  partick*. 
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ffawlongt  aBtetange?* 

During^  for  SB&Ment  (a  preF4)&iduD  whicl 

governs  the  genitiye  case). 

How   long   has   he    remained  SBie  (ange  tfl  er  bo  geMte^en  ? 
there? 

A  minute.  @ine  minute. 

An  hour.  @'tne  @tunt)e.d 

.    A  day.  (Sincn  Sag. 

A  year.  @in  3af)t  (a  neuter  substantive, 

taking  e  in  the  plur.  without 
being  softened). 
A  month.  (Stnen  ^onat 

The  summer,  bet  @ommer. 

The  winter,  bcc  SEBintcr. 

raB6f)^enl)  be$  @ommer^ 
During  the  summer.   <  iDen  @onuiier  (iber. 

C  iDcn  Sonunet  f)tnl>ur(l^. 
How  long  have  you  spoken  with  SBte  (ange  ^abcn  @te  mit  bem  SRant 

the  man  ?  ne  gefprcdbcn  ? 

I  have  spoken  with  him  for  three  3d)  baOe  &m  ^tunten  mit  t^m  ges 

hours  fprcd)cn. 

How  long  has  your  brother  re-  SBie  (angc  ifl  3()t  SBruter  auf  tern 

mained  in  the  country  \  8anbc  gebdeOen  ? 

He  has  remained  there  a  month.  (Sr  ifl  etncn  9}2cnat  ba  gcMteben. 
Have  you  remained  long  with  @tnb  ^te  (onge  bet  meinem  iDater 

my  father  t  gcMtcbcn  1 

I  have  remained  with  him  for  an  3d)  bin  eine  @tunbe  (ang  bet  t^m  gef 
hour.  blicbcn. 

Long.  {^onge. 

EXERCISES.    108. 

Why  do  you  love  that  man  ? — I  love  him,  because  he  is  good.— 
Why  does  your  neighbour  beat  his  dog  1 — Because  it  has  bitten 
his  little  boy. — Why  does  our  father  love  me  1 — He  loves  you,  be- 
cause you  are  good. — Do  your  friends  love  us  1 — They  love  us,  be- 
cause we  are  good. — Why  do  you  bring  me  wine  1 — ^I  bring  you 
some,  because  you  are  thirsty. — Why  does  the  hatter  drink  ? — He 
drinks,  because  he  is  thirsty. — Do  you  see  the  sailor  who  is  in 
(ouf)  the  ship  % — I  do  not  see  the  one  who  is  m  (auf)  the  ship,  bat 

«  The  accusative  case  answers  to  the  question  tote  langr  ?  how  Icng?  and 
Olfcer  similar  questions,  reJative  to  measure,  weight,  quantity,  &(;.,  as  toic  * 
bug?  how  long?  xoxz  fc^tuei:?  how  heavy?  wteotel?  how  much?  wie  t|)eu« 
IT?  at  what  price?  wie  votifi  how  far?  xoiz  gro$?  of  what  size?  wie  alt? 
iM^wold? 

'  SJ^mute,  minute,  @funbe,  hour,  are  two  nouns  of  the  feminine  gender; 
A»y  add  n  in  all  the  cases  of  the  piural  without  softening  the  radical  /OW' 
elB.  We  can  also  say:  ^\m  Stunbc  lang  during  an  hour;  ein  3abr  lang 
^ring  a  v«ar. 
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the  one  who  is  in  (auf)  the  square. — Do  you  read  the  books  which  my 
fatlier  has  ffiven  you  ? — I  do  read  them. — Do  you  know  the  Italians 
whom  we  know  1 — We  do  not  know  those  whom  you  know,  but 
we  know  others  (anterc). — Do  you  buy  the  horse  which  we  have 
seen  1 — ^I  do  not  buy  that  which  we  have  seen,  but  another  (ctn 
an^crc^). — Do  you  seek  what  you  have  lost? — I  do  seek  it. — Dp  you 
find  the  man  whom  you  have  looked  for? — I  do  not  find  him.— 
Does  the  butcher  kiJI  the  ox  which  he  has  bought  in  (mif  with  th« 
dat.)  the  market  1 — He  does  kill  it. — Do  our  cooks  kill  thechickeni 
which  they  have  bought  1 — ^They  do  kill  them. — Does  the  hatter 
mend  the  hat  which  I  have  sent  him  1 — He  decs  mend  it. — Does 
the  shoemaker  mend  the  boots  which  you  have  sent  him  1 — He  does 
not  mend  them,  because  they  are  wcm  out. — Does  your  cott  lie 
upon  the  chair  ? — It  does  lie  upon  it. — Does  it  lie  upon  the  chair 
upon  which  I  placed  if? — No,  it  lies  upon  another. — Where  is  my 
hat  1 — It  is  in  the  room  in  which  (roorin  or  in  roeld)cni)  you  have  been. 
— Do  you  wait  for  any  one  1 — ^I  wait  for  no  one. — Do  you  wait  foi 
the  man  whom  I  have  seen  this  morning  ? — ^I  do  wait  for  him. — 
Art  thou  waiting  for  thy  book  1 — I  am  waiting  for  it — Do  you 
expect  your  father  this  evening? — I  do  expect  him. — ^At  what 
o'clock  has  he  gone  to  the  theatre  1 — He  has  gone  thither  at  seven 
o'clock. — At  what  o'clock  does  he  return  from  there  1 — He  returns 
from  there  at  eleven  o'clock. — Has  your  bailiff  returned  from  the 
market  1 — He  has  not  yet  returned  from  it. — At  what  o'clock  has 
your  brother  returned  from  the  country  1 — He  has  returned  from 
thence  at  ten  o'clock  in  the  evening. 

109. 

At  what  o'clock  hast  thou  come  back  from  thy  friend  1 — 1  have 
com9  back  from  him  at  eleven  o'clock  in  the  morning. — Hast  thou 
remdlned  long  with  him  1 — I  have  remained  with  him  about  an 
hour. — How  long  do  you  intend  to  remain  at  the  ball  1 — I  intend 
to  remain  there  a  few  minutes. — How  long  has  the  Englishman 
remained  with  you  1 — He  has  remained  with  me  for  two  hours.—. 
Do  you  intend  to  remain  lon^  in  the  country^] — I  intend  to  remain 
there  during  the  summer. — How  long  have  your  brothers  remained 
in  town  (in  t>er  ©tol)!)  1 — They  have  remained  there  during  the 
winter. — How  much  do  1  owe  youl — You  do  not  owe  me  much.— 
How  much  do  you  owe  your  tailor  1 — I  onlyowe  him  hfty  crowns, 
—How  much  dost  thou  owe  thy  shoemaker  ? — I  owe  him  already 
seventy  crowns. — Do  I  owe  y.-ia  anything  ? — You  owe  me  nothing. 
— How  much  does  the  Frenchman  owe  you  1 — He  owes  me  more 
than  you. — Do  the  English  owe  you  as  much  as  the  Spaniards  1— 
Not  quite  so  much.— Do  I  owe  you  as  much  as  my  brother  1 — You 
owe  me  more  than  he. — Do  our  friends  owe  you  as  mi  ch  as  we  1— 
You  owe  me  less  than  they. — Why  do  you  give  mom  y  to  the  mer- 
chant ? — I  orive  him  some,  because  he  has  sold  me  handkerchiefs. 
— Why  do  you  not  •  Irink  ? — I  do  not  drink,  because  I  am  not 
thirsty. — Why  do  yc:  pick  ip  this  ribbon  1 — 1  pick  it  vi^^  V^«5wa»v 
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i  want  it. — ^Why  do  yoa  lend  money  to  this  maKl — I  lend  him 
some,  Viecause  he  wants  some. — ^Why  does  your  Irother  study  ?— • 
He  studies,  because  he  wishes  to  learn  German  ((crncn  ivid). — Art 
thou  thirsty  ? — I  am  not  thirsty,  because  I  have  drunk. — Has  youi 
cousin,  drunk  already? — Not  yet,  he  is  not  yet  thirsty. — Does  the 
servant  show  you  the  room  which  he  sweeps  ? — He  does  not  shon 
me  that  which  he  sweeps  now,  but  that  which  he  has  swept  yester- 
d|iy. — Do  you  breakfast  before  you  go  out? — I  go  out  befcre  I 
breakfast. — What  does  your  shoemaker  do  before  he  Sweeps  bie 
*  room  ? — He  mends  my  boots  and  my  shoes  before  he  sweeps  it  [Se9 
end  of  Lesson  XXXIV.) 


FORTY-EIGHTH  LESSON,-  Qtc^t  mh  tjUr^igfiU 

C^ction. 

3*0  Itve.  to  dwells  to  reside^  to  SBo^neiu 
abidcj  to  lodge. 

Where  do  you  live  1  SBo  t90f)nen  @te? 

I  live  in  William-street,  number  3^  iDO^ne  in  bet  SBU^elnt^flrape, 

twenty-five.  9{ummet  fdnf  unb*  gwangtg. 

Where  has  your  brother  lived?    SGBo  l)at  il)r  Sruber  gcn)ef)nt  ? 
He  has  lived  in  Frederic-street,  @r  bat  in  bcc  S^icbrtdy^ftra^e/ Stunu 

number  one  hundred  and  fifty.      met  f)unbert  unb  fjin^tg  gebo^nt 
Dost  thou  live  at  thy  cousin^s  SBof)nf!  iDu  bet  iDctncm  S^ettet  ? 

house  ? 
[  do  not  live  at  his.  but  at  my  3d)  n70f)nc  ntd)t  bet  tf)m/  fcnbetn  bet 

father's  house.  nictncm  ^atcr. 

Does  your  friend  still  live  where  fffiobnt  31)t  5^^i»"^  ^^  (P^)f  •*• 

I  have  lived  ?  id)  getvobnt  ()abe  ? 

He  lives  no  long^er  where  you  Qx  iDC^nt  r'd)t  me^t  (to),  wc  @te 

have  lived ;  he  lives  at  present      gctvobnt  t  ibcn  ;  et  wobnt  lc|t  ouf 

in  the  great  square.  bem  gropt  •!  $(a^e. 

The  street.  -  Sic  ©tra9e  (a  noun  of  the  femi* 

nine  gender). 

The  number.  >Dte  9{ummer  (a  noun  of  the  femi- 

nine gender). 

To  brush.  S3  ft  t  jl  e  n. 

ilave  you  brushed  my  coat  ?        ^aben  Gie  nietnen  fR^  gebiitflet ! 
i  have  brushed  it.  Z^  ^aU  tl)n  gebArflet 

Hovolongt  SBie  Unge? 

TiUy  until.  93  i  ^. 

•  In  German,  th«  coi^unction  tttii?,  ii  used  to  add  a  number  bee  than  • 
<nindrad. 
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TUl  iwelTe  o'clock.  ]  ^'^  ^^^^ 

Till  to-morrow.  S^H  mcrgciu 
TUl  the  day  after  tonnorrow.        Sbi^  Sberuicrgc*. 

Till  Sonday.  ^t$  ecnnta^ 

Till  Monday.  SBi^  'Dlcnta^ 

Till  this  eTening.  ^xi  i)cute  HboiK 

Till  evening.  93t^  auf  ^cn  2(b<ntw 

Until  morning.  SBi^  on  toi  ^crgob 

Until  the  next  day.  ^H  jum  anUxn  So^ 

Until  this  day.  SBU  auf  btefen  So^ 

Until  this  moment.  93td  auf  btcfcn  KugcnUvt 

Till  now — hitherto.  S3i6  ie|t  —  bi^^er* 

To  tills  place,  hithei>  thus  far,  as  93t^  (^tert^er  (an  adveib  cf  p.  aoe) 

far  as  here. 
Tb  that  place,  thither,  so  far,  as  93i^  ba^tn  (an  adverb  of  place). 

fiur  as  there. 

Obs.  The  days  of  the  week  are  all  of  the  mascu- 
liue  gender,  except  bte  SJItttnxH^^  Wednesday,  which 
some  authors  use  as  feminine. 


Tuesday, 

©tcnftag ; 

Wednt^ay, 

g){ittn>c^; 

Thursday, 

S)onnerftag ; 

Friday, 

greitag ; 

Saturday, 

€<mtfla9  (^onnaieiit). 

Then,  IDann  —  (at^tann). 

Till  I  return  (till  my  return).       95t«  id)  gurflcffcmme. 

Till  my  brother  returns  (till  my  ^t^  nietn  S3rut)et  gurftcffommt 

brother's  return). 
Till  four  o'clock  in  the  morning.  JBt^  mer  Uftr  ^ccgen^ 
Till  midnight  (till  twelve  o'clock  SBU   ^tttcrnocbt   (a  noan  of   th« 

&t  night).  feminine  gender). 

How  long  did  you  remain  with  SBte  (angc  fint)   @te    6ci  meineai 

my  father  ?  SSatcr  gcbltcbcn  ? 

I  remained  with  him  till  eleven  3d)  bin  bU  <(f  Uf)t  2(bcnt^  6ei  i^w 

o'clock  at  nig-ht.  gebltebcn. 

Om,  the  people^  they  or  any  one    9)1  a  n  (indefinite  pronoun  alwjiyi 

singular). 

Have  they  brought  my  shoes  1    ^at  men  nictne  @d)Uf)e  gebta^t  7 
They  have  not  brought  them  yet  9}2an  t)at  fie  nod)  nid?t  gebtac^t 
What  have  they  said  ?  SBa^  f)at  nmn  gcfaat  ? 

They  have  said  nothing.  ^m  hat  ntd)t^  gejaqt 

What  have  they  done  1  ^ai  f)at  man  gctt)an  7 

They  have  done  nothing.  ^an  hat  nid)t6  g|ett)aiu 
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To  be  willing  {to  wish), — been  SBoUen*^  —  ^itccUt 
willing  {wished)* 

Has  he  been  willing  to  go  for  ^ot  er  ben  2(qt  ()cUn  iDCtlen  ?  (not  . 

the  physician  ?  getDcUt,  See  Obs.  Less.  XLIY.) 

He  has  not  been  willing  to  go  @c  l}at  tt}n  ntc^t  ^clen  woUen. 

for  him. 
Has  he  wished  to  go  out  this  ^at   er    ttcfen    g)2crgen    au^de()e« 

morning?  tPoUcn? 

He  has  not  wished  to  go  out.       @r  t)Qt  ntd)t  au^ge^en  tooUeiu 
Have  they  been  willing  to  do  it  ?  ^at  man  e^  tf)un  tvcilen  ? 
They  have  not  been  willing  to  ^lan  t)at  i€  nid)t  4)un  iDoUetu 

do  it. 
They  have  not  been  willing  to  ^an  l)at  nid^t^  tl)un  tvoUetu 

do  any  thing. 

To   be   able    {can), — been  aWeitonnen*  —  gefonnt 
{could). 

Have  they  been  able  to  find  the  ^i  man  tie  93Cid)er  finten  fdnnen  1 

books  1  (not  gefonnt.  See  Less.  XLIY.) 

They  have  not  been  able  to  find  sD2an  f)at  {te  ni^t  finten  f  Jinnen* 

them. 

Has  the  tailor  been  willing  to  ^at  bet  ®d)netbeT  nieinen  9i9d  au^ 

men*'  my  coat  1  beffetn  woflen  ? 

He  has  not  been  willing  to  mend  @t  fyxt  i{)n  ni^t  au^beffcvt)  tpclletf 

it. 

Something  {or anything) new*  (&ttoat  9leue^. 

What  do  they  say  new  ?  SBo^  fagt  mon  9{eue^  7 

They  say  nothing  new.  ^ian  fogt  nic^t^  92aue^ 

New.  fJicu. 

My  new  coat.  ^iin  neue^  ittctb* 

My  new  friend.  sg^etn  neuer  ^ceunb. 

His  new  clothes.  @etne  neuen  Jlteiber. 

EXERCISES.     110. 

Where  do  you  livel — I  live  in  the  large  (in  ber  ^open)  street.— 
Where  does  your  father  live  1 — He  lives  at  his  friend's  house.— 
Where  do  your  brothe-s  live  ] — ^They  live  in  the  large  street,  number 
a  hundred  and  twenty. — Dost  thou  live  at  thy  cousin's  ? — I  do  live  at 
his  house. — Do  you  still  live  where  you  did  live  (9en?ol)nt  ()abcn)  1— • 
I  live  there  still. — Does  your  friend  still  live  where  he  did  live  1— 
He  no  longer  lives  where  he  did  live. — Where  does  he  live  at  present  1 
•—He  lives  in  William-street,  number  a  hundred  and  fifteen.- 
Where  is  your  brother? — He  is  in  the  garden. — Where  is  your 
condin  gone  to  1 — He  is  gone  into  the  garden. — Did  you  go  to  the 

flay  yesterday  1 — I  did  go  thither. — Have  you  seen  my  friend  1— 
have  ae^n  him. — When  did  you  see  him  1 — I  saw  (l}obe — gcfcben^ 
Isho  this  morning. — Where  has  he  gone  to  ^ — I  do  not  know  (Obe 
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Iiesson  XLni.). — Has  the  serrant  brushed  il^  clothes  1 — He  hat 
brashed  them. — Has  he  swept  my  room  1 — He  has  swept  it.— How 
long  did  he  remain  here  ? — ^Till  noon. — How  long  have  you  been 
writing  1 — 1  have  been  writing  until  midnight. — -How  long  did  I 
worki — You  worked  until  four  o'clock  in  the  morning. — How  long 
did  my  brother  remain  with  you? — He  remained  with  me  until 
evening. — Ho>y^  long  hast  thou  been  working ! — I  have  been  working 
till  now. — Hast  thou  still  long  to  write  1 — I  have  to  write  till  the 
day  after  to-morrow. — Has  the  physician  still  long  to  work  1 — He 
has  to  work  till  to-morrow. — Must  1  remain  long  here  ? — You  must 
remain  here  till  Sunday. — Must  my  brother  remain  long  witli  you  1 
—He  must  remain  with  us  till  Monday. — How  long  L*ust  I  work  1 — 
You  must  work  till  the  day  after  to-morrow. — Have  yod  still  long 
to  speak  1 — I  have  still  an  hour  to  speak. — Did  you  speak  long  1 — 
1  spoke  (f)Q()C — 9cfprcd)en)  till  the  next  day. — Have  you  remained 
long  in  my  room  ? — I  have  remained  in  it  till  this  moment. — Have 
you  still  long  to  live  in  this  house  1 — I  have  still  long  to  live  in  it 
(bartn). — How  long  have  you  still  to  live  in  it  1 — Till  Sunday. 

111. 

Do©*  your  friend  still  live  with  you  1 — He  lives  with  me  no  longer. 
— How  long  has  he  lived  with  you  1 — He  has  lived  with  me  only  a 
year. — How  long  did  you  remain  at  the  ball  1 — I  remained  there  till 
midnight. — How  long  have  you  remained  in  the  carriage  ? — I  have 
remained  an  hour  in  it. — Have  you  remained  in  the  garden  till  now  t 
—I  have  remained  there  (bartn)  till  now.— Has  the  captain  come 
as  far  as  herel — He  has  come  as  far  as  here. — How  far  has  the 
merchant  come  ? — He  has  come  as  far  as  the  end  of  the  small  road. 
— Has  the  Turk  come  as  far  as  the  end  of  the  forest  ? — He  has  come 
as  far  as  there. — What  do  you  do  in  the  morning? — I  read. — And 
what  do  you  do  the.  1 — I  breakfast  and  work. — Do  you  breakfast 
before  you  read  1 — No,  Sir,  I  read  before  I  breakfast.  —Dost  thoii 
play  instead  of  working  (Lesson  XXXVI.)  1 — I  work  instead  of 
playing. — Does  thy  brother  go  to  the  play  instead  of  going  into  the 
garden  1 — He  does  not  go  to  the  play. — What  do  you  do  in  the 
evening? — I  work. — wTiat  hast  thou  done  this  evening? — I  have 
brushed  your  clothes  and  have  gone  to  the  theatre. — Didst  thou 
remain  long  at  the  theatre  1 — I  remained  there  but  a  few  minutob. 
Are  you  wflling  to  wait  here  1 — How  long  must  I  wait  1 — You  must 
wait  till  m%  father  returns. — Has  anybody  come  1 — Somebody  has 
come.— What  have  they  (man)  wanted  (gcrocllt)  1— They  (g}ian)  have 
wanted  to  speak  to  you.— Have  they  not  been  willing  to  wait? — 
They  have  not  been  willing  to  wait. — What  do  you  say  to  thai 
man  ? — I  tell  him  to  wait. — Have  you  waited  for  me  long? — I  have 
waited  for  you  an  hour. — Have  you  been  able  to  read  my  letter  ?  — 
I  have  been  able  to  read  it. — Have  you  understood  it  ? — I  have 
understood  it. — Have  you  shown  it  to  any  one  ? — I  have  shown  it 
to  no  one. — Have  they  brought  my  clothes  ? — ^They  have  not  brouffKl 
them  yet. — Have  they  swept  my:  room  ai\d  hiuaViedi  m-^  i^X^ififtftOi— 
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Fhey  have  done  both  (teibe^). — What  have  they  said  ? — Thej  havi 
laid  nothing. — What  have  they  done  1 — ^They  have  done  nothing.-* 
Has  your  little  brother  been  spelling  1 — He  has  not  been  willing 
to  spell. — Has  the  merchant's  boy  been  willing  to  work  1 — He  haa 
not  been  willing. — What  has  he  been  willing  to  do  ? — He  has  not 
Dcen  willing  tc  do  anything. 

'  112. 

Has  the  shoemaker  been  able  to  mend  my  boots  1 — He  has  not 
^en  able  to  mend  them. — Why  has  he  not  been  able  to  mend  them  1 
•—Because  he  has  had  no  time. — Have  they  (man)  been  able  to  find 
my  gold  buttons  ? — They  have  not  been  able  to  find  them. — Why 
has  the  tailor  not  mended  my  coat  1 —  Because  he  has  no  good 
thread. — Why  have  you  beaten  the  dog  ? — Because  it  has  bitten  me. 
—Why  do  you  not  drink  ? — Because  1  ain  not  thirsty. — What  have 
they  wished  to  say  1 — They  have  not  wished  to  say  anything. — 
What  do  they  (man)  say  new  in  the  market  ? — ^They  say  nothing 
new  there. — Have  they  (mon)  wished  to  kill  a  man? — They  have 
not  wished  to  kill  any  one. — Have  they  said  any  thin^  new  ?— 
T^ey  have  said  nothing  new.     (See  end  of  Lesson  XXXIV.) 


FORTY-NINTH  LESSON.— N^un  mi  tJUrjigsU 

Cmion. 

To  steal—stolen.  @tcMcn*  —  gcjlo^etu 

Thou  stealest,  he  steals.  3)u  jlicWft/  —  it  flicWt 

To  steal  something  from  some  f  Scmonbem  ctwa^  f!cl)(en*. 

one. 
Have  they  stolen  your  hat  from  f  |)at  man  3()ncn  S^ren  ^ut  ^ 

you  ?  flof)(cn  ? 

They  have  stolen  it  from  me.       f  9}Zan  f)Qt  ibn  niic  gcftoMcn. 
Has  the  man  stolen  the  book  f  ^ot   S)tr  bcr   ^ann  t>ai  S3udt 

from  thee  !  Qcftcbten  1 

He  has  stolen  it  from  me.     .         f  &r  f)at  t^  mtr  gefloMcn. 
What  have  they  stolen  from  you?  f  SBa^  f)at  man  3f)nen  geftcf)(en? 

All.  2(  ( (  is  declined  in  tht  following 

manner. 

N.     G.    D.    A. 
AH  I  Masc,    affer — zi — em — en. 

NeuL     atte^— e^ — em — e^. 


Plural  for  all  genders. 

KSL  (plural)         {  N.     G.    D.   A. 

SItte — er— en — e. 
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AJl  the  good  wine.  Witt  gute  SS^etiu 

Ail  the  good  water.  HHii  qutc  SBoffet. 

All  the  good  children.  2(ne  gute  Winter.     (See  page  34. 

Obs.  B.) 

Obs.  A,  When  two  determinative  words,  which  do 
not  take  the  definite  article,  as :  aK^  all  (See  Lesson 
XXXII.) 5  biefer,  this;  jener,  that,  &c.,  are  placed 
one  after  the  other,  they  have  each  the  characteristic 
ending  of  this  article.     Ex. 

All  this  wine.  ZCIlcr  Mcfcr  (not  btefc)  SBein. 

All  this  money.  2(flc^  t>tcfe6  (not  bicfe)  ®clt. 

All  these  children.  Tfllc  t)tefe  ^tnt)er. 

All  these  good  children.  UUi  ticfe  gutcn  Winter. 

Obs.  B.  In  familiar  style,  when  all,  all,  is  followed 
by  a  pronoun,  it  often  rejects  its  termination.     Ex. 

All  his  money.  2(U  fctn  ®c(b. 

The  word,  .  ta^SBort; 

the  speech,  bofi  SBort  (plur.  fSortc)." 

How  is  this  word  written!  9Bte  fd)retbt  man  btefe^  SBort? 

It  is  written  thus.  sQlan  fd)rei()t  e^  fo. 

To  dye  or  to  colour,  ^  5 1  b  e  n  • 

To  dye  black,  white.  ^^wati,  n>etp  f&cbcn. 

To  dye  green,  blue.  &viin,  Ua\x  f^rben. 

To  dye  red,  yellow.  fRctl),  gctb  f&rben. 

To  dye  grey,  brown.  ®rauy  braun  f^rbcn. 

My  blue  coat.  Wl^in   btouer    9?ocI    (metn   btottd 

^tcib). 

This  white  hat.  ^Dtcfcr  wcipc  ibut 

Do  you  dye  your  coat  blue  t  Jfirbcn  ®ie  Sbrcn  9lccf  btou  ? 

I  dye  it  green.  3*  ffitbc  tf)n  griln. 
What  colour  will  you  dye  your  fffiic  rootten  ©te  3&c  SSud^  fcltben  7 

cloth  ? 

1  will  dye  it  blue.  3(b  n>tn  e^  btau  f&rben. 

The  dyer,  berjarbcr. 

To  get  dyed-^got  dyed.        Jfitbcntaffen*. 

What  coljyir  hava  you  got  your  Sffitc  baben  ©tc   3bt€n  ^ut  ffltba 
hat  dyed?  (affcn  ? 

have  got  it  dyed  white.  3cb  f)Q(>c  tf)n  n>ctp  f&'rben  tajfen. 

■  When  lEBort,  means  merely  a  word,  its  plural  is  285rter ;  bnt  when  H 
eunveys  the  meaning  of  a  whole  phrase,  its  plural  is  fEBorte.    Ex.   Seetc 
IBoTte,  useless  >vord8 ;  ©lauben  ®te  metnen  lEQoitcti.  \ak«  nq  yiot^  lot  Kxv"^^ 
^^aplworl  the  substantive ;  plur.  bte  ^aupttvotttt,  iVve  «XL\»\aLikXiN«»,. 
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As  far  as  my  brother's. 
As  far  as  London. 
As  far  as  Paris. 
As  far  aa  England. 
As  far  as  France. 
As  far  as  Italy. 

Germany, 

Spain, 

Holland, 


SBt^  5U  metnem  SBtubcf . 
5Bi^  Scnbcn. 

93ig  9)ari^ 
£Bt^  ncic^  Sngtanb. 
^H  nod)  S^onftetd^ 
^ts  nad)  3ta(tcn. 

>Dcutrd)(Qnt  *, 
©ponicn ; 
S)cViant>* 


Rule,  The  names  of  countries,  towns,  and  villages, 
belong  to  the  neuter  gender,  and  st md  without  the 
article.  They  are  indeclinable,  except  in  the  genitive, 
which  receives  ^  when  the  pronunciation  admits  it.  f 
the  ending  of  the  name  does  not  admit  the  letter  ^,  as 
in  ^art^,  Paris,  the  preposition  t)oit,  of,  is  used.  Ex. 
bie  ®ntt)ol)ncr  Don  ^art§,  the  inhabitants  of  Paris. 
Some  proper  names  of  countries  are  of  the  feminine 
gender.  These,  like  all  other  feminine  nouns,  are  in- 
variable in  the  singular,  and  form  their  case  by  means 
of  the  definite  article,  viz.  1,  Names  of  countries 
which  terminate  in  ei.  Ex.  bie  Jturfet,  Turkey ;  and  2, 
the  following  :  bie  ^imm,  Crimea ;  bie  ?au(!§,  Lusatia  ; 
bie  SKarf,  March;  bie  ?0?olbau,  Moldavia;  bie  ^fali, 
Palatinate  ;  bte  ©ct)tt)eij,  Switzerland.  Ex.  bte  ®ci)n)eij, 
Switzerland ;  bet  ©djweij^  of  Switzerland ;  bet  ^djtoeii 
to  Switzerland  ;  bie  ®(^tt)eij,  Switzerland. 


To  ttavel 

Do  you  travel  to  Paris  .• 
Do  you  go  to  Paris  ? 
I  do  travel  (or  go)  thither. 
Is  be  gone  to  England  1 
He  is  gone  thither. 
How  far  has  he  travelled  ? 
He    has     trav^elled    as    far 
America. 


92  e  i  f  e  n  (is  used  with  the  auxi* 
liary  fein). 

SJcifcn  <Stc  nfld)  ^axH  t 
®cben  ©ic  nod)  ^axii  7 
Sd)  rctft*  (id)  Qcbe)  bQf)in. 
3jl  cr  nad)  ©nglonb  geceipt  ? 
©c  i|l  l)af)in  Qcrcipt 
®i^  mcbttt  ill  cr  gcrcipt  ? 
as  @t  ift  hU  nod)  2Cmcrifa  gcrcipi 


EXERCISES.       113. 

^ave  they  (man)  stolen  anything  from  you  I — They  have  stoleo 

^1  the  good  wine  from  me. — Have  they  stolen  anything  from  youi 

fether  ? —They  have  stolen  all   his  good  books  from  hira.^ — Dodi 

i/ioa  nfeal  anything  ? — J   stea.'    nothing. — Hast  thou   ever  stolec 
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ti  ything  ? — I  have  never  stolen  anything  (nie  ettDQ^). — Have  thej 
stolen  your  apples  from  you  1 — ^They  have  stolen  them  from  me.— 
What  have  they  stolen  from  me"? — ^They  have  stolen  from  you  all 
the  good  books. — When  did  they  steal  the  carriage  from  you?—. 
They  stole  {^^lan  bat — C|iilo()(i'n)  it  from  me  the  day  before  yesterday. 
— Have  they  ever  stolen  anything  from  usi — ^They  have  never 
stolen  anything  from  us. — Has  the  carpenter  drunk  all  the  wine  ]— 
He  has  drunk  it. — Has  your  little  boy  torn  all  his  books  1 — He  has 
Ion .  them  all. — Why  has  he  torn  them  1— Because  he  does  not 
wish  to  study. — How  much  have  you  lost  (at  play)  *? — I  have  losi 
all  my  money. — Do  you  know  where  my  father  is  1 — I  do  not  know. 
—Have  you  not  seen  my  book  I — I  have  not  seen  it. — Do  you 
know  how  this  word  is  written  1 — It  is  written  thus. — Do  you  dye 
anything! — I  dye  my  hat. — What  colour  do  you  dye  iti — I  dye  it 
black. — What  colour  do  you  dye  your  clothes? — We  dye  them 
yellow. 

114. 

Do  you  ffet  your  trunk  dyed  ? — ^I  get  it  dyed. — What  coloui  do 
you  get  it  dyed  1 — ^I  get  it  dyed  green. — What  colour  dost  thou  get 
thy  thread  stockings  dyed  1 — I  get  them  dyed  white. — D»  es  youi 
cousin  get  his  handkerchief  dyed  ? — He  does  get  it  dyed. — Does 
he  get  it  dyed  red  1 — He  gets  it  dyed  grey. — What  oolour  have 
your  triends  got  their  coats  dyed  1 — ^They  have  got  them  dyed  green. 
^What  colour  have  the  Italians  had  their  carriages  dyed  1 — ^They 
nave  had  them  dyed  blue. — What  hat  has  the  nobleman  ? — He  has 
two  hats,  a  white  one  and  a  black  one. — Have  I  a  hat  ? — You  have 
several. — Has  your  dyer  already  dyed  your  cravat  ? — He  has  dyed 
it. — What  colour  has  he  dyed  it  I — He  has  dyed  it  yellow.— Do  you 
travel  sometimes  1 — ^I  travel  often. — Where  do  you  intend  to  go  to 
(hin5uretfen)  this  summer? — ^I  intend  to  go  to  Germany. — Do  you 
not  so  to  Italy  ? — I  do  go  thither. — Hast  thou  sometimes  travelled  ? 
—I  nave  never  travelled.— Have  your  friends  the  intention  to  go  to 
Holland  ?— They  have  the  intention  to  go  thither. — When  do  they 
intend  to  depart  ?— 'They  intend  to  depart  the  day  after  to  morrow. 
-—Has  your  brother  already  gone  to  Spain  ? — He  has  not  yet  gone 
thither.— Have  you  travelled  in  Spain  ? — ^1  have  travelled  there. — 
•When  do  you  depart  ?— I  depart  to-morrow. — At  what  o'clock  ? — 
At  five  o'clock  in  the  morning. — Have  you  worn  out  all  your  boots  1 
—I  have  worn  them  all  out.— What  have  the  Turks  done  ?— They 
have  burnt  all  our  good  ships. — Have  you  finished  all  your  letteis  ? 
«— I  have  finished  them  all.— How  far  have  you  travelled  ? — I  have 
travelled  as  far  as  Germany. — Has  he  travelled  as  far  as  Italy  ? — 
He  has  travelled  as  far  as  America. — How  far  have  the  Spaniards 
gone  ? — They  have  gone  as  far  as  London. — How  far  has  this  poor 
man  come  ? — He  has  come  as  far  as  here. — Has  he  come  as  far  as 
vour  house  ?— He  has  come  as  far  a^  my  father's.  (See  end  ai 
t.e%«on  XXXIV.) 
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PIFnEFH  LESSON.— jran^igste  Uttim 


Above. 
Below. 

This  side. 
That  side. 


Olen(re»t).      J*j^     ((motioii,. 

Hither,  ^ierJ^er, ) 
2)ie^fciW(rest).        ^ter  ^cruber,   >  (motion). 

tJOtt  bortlier     S 
Senfeit^  (rest).     Thither,  bortfim   (motion). 


Obs.  A.  The  particles  tiet  an.  I  l^nt,  having  no  corres- 
ponding words  in  English,  must  be  carefully  distin- 
guished from  each  other.  S^  expresses  motion  to- 
wards the  person  who  speaks,  as :  i)erauf^  up ;  l)eruntcr 
or  l)erab,  down ;  ^erau^,  out ;  Ijeriiber,  hither,  to  this 
side.  S)in  expresses  motion  from  the  person  who 
speaks  towards  another  place,  as  :  ^tnauf^  up  ;  ^inuttter 
or  l)mab,  down;  binau^,  out;  \)innbet,  thither,  to  the 
opposite  side.  If,  for  instance,  I  wish  to  tell  any  one 
who  is  on  a  mountain  to  come  down,  I  must  say :  tom» 
men  ©ie  l)erunter,  come  down  (to  where  I  am).  He 
might  answer  me,  fommett  ®ie  titvanf^  come  up.  I  might 
say  to  him,  id)  f omme  nid)t  btnauf,  1  am  not  coming  up ; 
and  he  might  answer  me,  unb  id)  nid)t  ^inunter,  and  I 
am  not  coming  down. 

According  to  this  we  must  say :  tommen  @ie  tjeteinf 
come  in  ;  gel)en  @tc  l)tnau^,  go  out ;  fa\)xen  @ie  t)imbtx, 
drive  to  the  opposite  side  ;  fprittgen  @ie  t)incm,  jump  in 
(i.  e.  in  ben  ^ix^,  into  the  river) ;  but  should  the  per- 
son speaking  be  already  in  the  water,  he  would  say ; 
ftmngen  @ie  therein 

The  mountain,  hct  SBerg ; 

the  river,  ber  gtu0 ; 

•the  present,  ta6  ©efc^enf  (plur.  e  •). 

Obs.  B.  The  adverbs  bie^feit^,  jenfett^,  ought  to  be 
carefully  distinguished  from  the  prepositions,  bte^feit^ 

•  Nnuter  words,  formed  of  a  verb  and  the  prefix  ge,  add  r  to  all  the  case* 
fihmU,  and  lo  not  gotten  the  radical  vowel. 
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jmfrtt*  The  latter  are  always  followed  by  the  ^e/iiiive. 
whilst  the  others  never  govern  a  case.  Ex.  bie^fett  bed 
^ttffe^/  on  this  side  of  the  river ;  jcnfeft  bed  93erged/  on 
the  other  side  of  the  mountain. 

To  go  ap  the  mountain.  jDen  93erg  Mnauf  ^eben  *. 

Where  is  your  brother  gone  to  1  SGBo  tji  3bt  SBrubcr  bingegongen  ? 
He  is  gone  up  the  mountain.         (&v  ifi  ben  Serg  (}tnauf  gcgangciu 

To  give  back  again  (to  restore).  9Btetecge(en*« 

Thou  givest  back  agtiin.  iDu  ^tbfi  n)tcber. 

He  gives  back  again.  Qx  gtbt  wtebcr. 

Given  back  again.  SBiebergcgebcn. 

Does  he  restore  you  your  book  ?  ®i(jt  er  3bnen  3br  JBuc^  toit^tx  7 

He  does  restore  it  to  me.  (Sr  gtbt  e^  uitr  n)tebcr. 

Has   he  given  you  your  stick  ^at  er  3bncn  Sbten  <Stccf  n>icbcrge» 

back  a^in  1  qcben  ? 

He  has  given  it  me  back  again.  iSx  M  ibn  mtc  wtcbergcgeben. 

To  begin,  to  commence.         2Cnfangen*/  beginnen*. 

Begun,  commenced.  2Cngefongcn^  begonncn. 

Have  you   already  commenced  ^abcn  ©ie  Sf)nn  Sricf  fd)cn  anges 

your  letter  t  fanacn  ? 

Not  yet.  9lod)  ntd)t. 

[  have  not  yet  commenced  it.        3cb    babe   t^n  nccb  ntcbt  ongefan*     * 

gen. 
Have  you  received  a  present  ?      ^oben   ®te    etn    C^efd)enf    bcf cnx 

men  ? 
I  have  received  several.  3d)  b<^be  oetfd)tebene  befcnimen. 

Prom  whom  have  you  received  fBcn  n)em  b^ben  @te  ©efc^enfe  betom 

presents  1  men  ? 

Whence?     Where  from?     aScbetc? 

Om*  (j/*.  2(  u  g  (governs  the  dative). 

'  Where  do  you  come  from  ?  SCc  f onmien  ©te  b«t  ? 

Obs.  C.  The  adverb  tt)0^er  may  be  separated  into  two 
parts  (as  tDO^tn/  Lesson  XXXVII.),  the  first  of  which  ii 
put  at  the  beginning,  and  the  second  at  the  end  of  the 
phrase.  If  the  phrase  ends  with  a  participle  past,  or  an 
infinitive,  her  is  placed  before  it :  but  it  precedes  the 
particle  )tt  of  the  infinitive. 

[  come  from  (out  of)  the  garden.  3cb  ^nime  au^  tem  ®arten. 

Where  has  he  come  from  t  SBcbet  ifi  et  gefcmmen  ? 

He  has  come  from  the  theatre       (5t  tft  au«  ^m  XVoXtt  Qi,<ft«xnocviCGu 


]d6 

Tobeworth.  2Bett&fcin*. 

How  much  may  that  horse   oe  SBtet)U(   fann    bte|e^   9)f€tb   tocct| 

worth  %  •  fein ! 

It   may    be    worth    a   hundred  @^  fann  bunbert  SM^c  n>ctt^  f^ 

crowns. 
This  is  worth  more  than  that.    IDiefeg  i|l  me^r  wert^)  aK  {enc^ 
The  one  is  not  worth  so  much  as  i£)a^  etne  tfl  ntd)t  fc  otel  toert^  oil 

the  other.  ba^  anbcre. 

How  much  is  that  worth  1  jffiiemcl  ift  bag  wcrtb  ? 

That  is  not  worth  much.  jDag  tjl  ntcbt  mel  wertf). 

That  is  not  worth  anything.         jDag  ifl  nidbt^  wertl^. 

To  be  better.  Seffer     fein*     (mef)C    wettb 

fein  •). 

A.m  I  not  as  good  as  my  brother  t  SBin  id^  ntd)t  fb  gut  wie  metn  S3tru> 

ber? 

Vou  are  bet.,  than  he.  J  H:  gr„£  2S*at.  er. 

I  am  not  as  good  as  you.  3d)  ^tn  nic^t  fo  gut  rote  ®te. 

EXERCISES.      115. 

Do  you  c.  11  me  ? — I  do  call  you. — Where  are  you  ? — I  am  on  (auf 
with  the  dative)  the  mountain  ;  are  you  coming  up  1 — I  am  not 
coming  up. — Where  are  you? — 1  am  at  the  foot  (am  JuVe)  of  the 
mountain  ;  will  you  come  down  ? — I  <^nnot  come  down. — Why 
can  you  not  come  down  1 — fiecausd  f  liave  sore  feet. — Where  does 
your  cousin  live  1 — He  lives  on  '  this  side  of  the  river.— Where  is 
the  mountain '?— It  is  on  that  side  of  the  river. — Where  stands  the 
house  of  our  friend  ?-— It  stands  on  that  side  of  the  mountain.— -Is 
the  garden  of  your  friend  on  this  or  that  side  of  the  wood  1 — It  is  on 
that  sidf  (jcnfc'.r?). — Is  our  storehouse  not  on  that  side  of  the  road  ? 
— It  is  on  this  side  (bic^fctt^). — Where  have  you  been  this  morning  1 
—I  have  been  on  (Lesson  XXX.)  the  great  mountain. — How  many 
times  have  yiu  gone  up  the  mountain  1 — ^1  have  gone  up  (binauj 
gcgangcn)  threr.  times. — Is  our  father  below  ox  above  1 — He  is  above. 
— ^ave  the  neighbour's  boys  given  you  your  books  back  again  t 
—They  have  given  them  to  me  back  again. — When  did  they  give 
them  back  agiin  to  you  1 — ^They  gave  (baben — iDtebcrgegeben)  them 
Sack  again  to  me  yesterday. — To  whom  have  you  given  yoPT  stick  ♦ 
-^I  have  given  it  to  the  nobleman. — ^To  whom  have  the  noblemdii 
given  their  gloves  \ — ^They  have  given  them  to  Englishmen. — ^To 
which  Englishmen  have  they  given  them  1 — To  those  (Lesson 
XIV.)  whom  you  have  seen  this  morning  at  my  house. — To  which 
people  do  you  give  money  1 — I  give  some  to. those  to  whom  (Lesson 
XIV)  you  give  some. — Do  you  ^ve  any  one  money  1 — I  give  soma 
tc  those  who  want  any. — ^To  which  children  does  your  father  glT^ 
^kef:  ? — He  gives  some  to  those  who  ate  good. 
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116. 


HaTe  you  receiTed  presents  1 — ^I  haye  received  some  -»W)iJl 
presents  have  yon  received  ? — I  have  received  fine  presents.— Has 
your  little  brother  received  a  present  1 — He  has  received  several.— 
1^  rom  whom  has  he  received  any  1 — He  has  received  some  from  my 
father  and  from  yours.— Do  you  come  out  of  the  garden  1 — I  do  doi 
come  out  of  the  garden,  but  out  of  the  house.— Where  are  you  goinff 
to  ? — I  am  going  into  the  garden. — Whence  c):)mes  the  Irishman  7 
*— He  comes  from  the  garden. — Does  he  come  from  the  same  garden 
from  which  (ou^  n>c(c^cm)  you  come  \ — He  does  not  come  from  the 
same. — From  which  garden  does  he  come  ? — He  comes  from  that 
of  our  old  friend. — Whence  comes  your  boy  1 — He  comes  from  the 
play. — How  much  is  that  carriage  worth  ? — It  is  worth  five  hundred 
crowns. — Is  this  book  worth  as  much  as  that  ? — It  is  worth  more. 
— How  much  is  my  horse  worth  1 — It  is  worth  as  much  as  that  of 
your  friend. — Are  your  horses  worth  as  much  as  those  of  the  French  1 
— ^They  are  not  worth  so  much. — How  much  is  that  knife  worth  ? 
— It  is  worth  nothing. — Is  your  servant  as  good  as  mine  1 — He  is 
better  than  yours. — Are  you  as  good  as  your  brother^ — He  is  better 
ihan  1.1— Art  thou  as  good  as  thy  cousin  t — I  am  as  good  as  he.— 
Are  we  as  good  as  our  neighbours  ? — We  are  better  than  they.— 
Is  your  umbrella  as  good  as  mine  1 — It  is  not  worth  so  much.— 
Why  is  it  not  worth  so  much  as  mine? — Because  it  is  not  so  fine 
as  yours. — Do  you  wish  to  sell  your  horse  1 — I  do  wish  to  sell  it.— 
How  much  is  it  worth  1 — ^It  is  worth  two  hundred  florins.— Do  you 
wish  to  buy  it  t— I  have  bought  one  already.— Does  your  faUier 
intend  to  buy  a  horse  1 — He  does  intend  to  buy  one,  but  not  yours. 
^See  end  of  Lesson  XXXIV .) 


FIFTY-FIRST  LESSON.— «in  mh  ffttt^igste  Uttion. 

That  (conjunction).       jD  a  p  (See  Rule  of  Syntax,  Les« 

son  XL VII.). 

What  do  you  say  t  2Ba«  fagcn  ®ie  t 

1  say  that  you  have  my  book.       3d)  \ciQi,  ^ap  @te  mctn  SBuc^  Ijaben. 

I  tell  you  that  I  have  it  not  3d)  fage  3bnen,  bop  id)  e^  nt^i 

Have  you  not  had  it  t  ^oben  @te  e«  nld)t  gel^(t  ? 

I  have  had  it,  but  I  have  it  no  ^6)  bo&e  c^  ge^obt/  abet  xd^  haU  fi 
longer.  nt^t  me^r. 

No  more.  91  i  (^  t  m  e  ^  r. 

Where  have  you  placed  it  ?  S&c  f)ahtn  ®te  e^  DIngetegt  ? 

I  have  placed  it  on  the  table.  3c^  bo^e  e^  ouf  Un  Stf4  gelcgt 

Is  it  (does  it  lie)  on  the  table  ?  Stcgt  e«  ouf  t>cm  Stf(^e? 

It  is  Oies)  on  it.  @^  Uegt  tataut* 
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l^ome^  a  little.  f&iwai  (etti  toenigj. 

Han  yon  give  me  some  water  ?     Jt6ttnen  @te  mtr  etioa^  SBoffet  ^ei 

I  can  give  yoa  some.  3(^  {ann  S^nen  toctc^e^  ge(<iu 

Jlftt^x  9){d f fell/ past  part,  gemuff 

Necessary  (adjective).  91 8 1 H  d* 

To  be  necessary »  01 6 1  ^  i  g  f  e  i  n  *• 

(  ^u9  mon  auf  ben  sDIorft  gef^en  T 
Is  it  necessary  to  go  to  the  <  3f!  ti  n6tf)tg  ouf  ten  9){arft  ju  y 
market  V  (     ^en  ? 

hie  necessary  to  go  thither.  { ^"r^S^tV?;" W- 

What  must  one  do  in  order  to  SBa^  mup  man  t^un^  urn  teutfc^  in 

learn  German  ?  (ernen  T 

One  must  study  much.  s0{an  mu9  met  fhiMten. 

What  must  he  do  t  SBa^  mup  er  tbun  ? 

He  must  go  for  a  book.  6r  map  etn  S^uc^  bolen. 

What  must  I  do  ?  9Bag  mu9  id)  tt)un  ? 

Still,  saent.  @ti([. 

To  ^e  sitting,  been  sitting.  @  t  f^  e  n  *     (takes   ^oben   for  its 

auxiliary),  gefeffen* 

You  must  sit  still.  @ie  mdffen  {fid  ft|en. 

Have  you  been  obliged  to  work  ^a6en  @te  t)te(  arbeiten  mdffen  {Obs* 
much  to  learn  German  ?  Lesson  XLIV.),  um  teutfd)  |n 

ternen  ? 

I   have  been   obliged  to  work  3^  \)aU  mtl  arbeiten  milf[en* 
much. 

The  competency,  the  subsistence  j  iS)ai  2Cu^|ommeR* 

the  livelihood. 
To  have  wherewithal  to  live.         @  etn  2Cu4f  cmmen  f)a%tu^ 

Has  he  wherewithal  to  live  t        ^at  er  fetn  2Cu^(ommeii  7 

He  has.  6r  f)at  e^. 

What  must  I  buy  1  '  SBa^  mu9  t(^  faufen  ! 

Some  beef.  fRinbflctfc^. 

The  ox  (neat).  aDo^  9ttnb. 

Vou  must  buy  some  beef.  @te  mUffen  9ttnl)fleif(!^  faufnu 

What  do  you  wish  ?  SSa^  tocHtn  @te  ? 

What  do  you  want  t  ^  ^^^  ^^^^^^  ^.^  ^  ,^j^.^  ^ 

I  want  some  monev  i  3*  ^^^^  ®^^^  "^^^^^fl" 

I  want  some  money.  ^  g^  ^^^^^^^  ^^^^ 

Do  you  want  some  money  ?  SBrouc^en  €lie  ®e(b  ? 

Do  you  wish    to    bave  some  SBcUen  6ie  @k(b  ^a6en  ? 
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I  do  want  s  )me. 

Do  you  want  much  ^ 

I  do  want  much. 

How  much  must  you  have  1 

How  much  do  you  wantt 

I  only  want  a  ^osh. 

Is  that  all  you  want  ? 

That  is  All  I  want. 

More* 

Do  you  not  want  more  % 
I  do  not  want  more. 
What  does  he  want  ? 
He  wants  a  coat. 
Have  you  what  you  wantt 
I  have  what  I  want. 
He  has  what  he  wants. 
They  have  what  they  want. 


3(^  braucbc  m\&^. 
9)roud)en  @ic  teffen  tnd  T 
3(^  braud)e  tcffen  9tc(. 
SBteotcl  niftfTen  @tc  |)a6en  t 
fBicoid  brQud)en  ©ie  t 
3d)  btaud)e  nut  einen  ©refi^iii. 

>Do«  ifl  aUe^/  toa^  id)  broudK* 

Sroud)cn  ®te  ntc^t  mebc  ^ 
3cb  b9oud)e  nid)t  mebr. 
9Ba^  braud)t  er  ? 
@c  broud)t  etn  ^(ctb. 
4c>aben  Bit,  toai  @ie  Vraucfeen  ? 
3d)  babe,  roo^  td^  bcoud)e. 
€t  ^ot,  n>ad  cc  braud)t 
@ie  baben/  loag  fie  brauc^iK 


To  he  obliged  {shalU  ought).  BelUn,  past.  part,  g e f c ( ( t 


What  am  I  to  do  ? 
You  must  work. 
\m  I  to  go  thither  ? 
Vou  may  go  thither. 


aSa^  fca  t(^  t^un  ? 
@tc  fbUen  arbciten. 
@oa  id)  btnge^en  ? 
@tc  tSnnen  ^inge^cn. 


EXERCISES.    117. 


Were  (®inb — ^croefen)  you  yesterday  at  the  physician's  1 — I  was 
at  his  house  (bet  tl^m)  ^- What  does  he  say  ? — -He  says  that  he  can« 
not  come. — Why  does  he  not  send  his  son  ? — His  son  does  not  gc 
out  (ge^t  nid)t  aui,  Lesson  XXXIV.  Obs.  C). — Why  does  he  not 
go  out  (gcbt  er  nid)t  avt^)  1 — Because  he  is  ill. — Hast  thou  had  ray 
purse  t — I  tell  you  that  I  have  not  had  it. — Hast  thou  seen  it  ? — I 
nave  seen  it. — Where  is  it  ? — It  lies  upon  the  chair. — Have  you 
had  my  knife  1 — I  tell  you  that  I  have  had  it. — Where  have  you 
placed  it  ? — 1  have  placed  it  upon  the  table. — Will  you  look  for  it  1-« 
I  have  already  looked  for  it.— -Have  you  found  it  ? — I  have  not  found 
it. — Have  you  sought  (for)  my  eloves  1 — I  have  sought  (hr)  them, 
•  but  I  have  not  found  them. — Has  your  servant  my  hat  i— He  has 
^had  it,  but  he  has  it  no  longer. — Has  he  brushed  iti — He  has 
brushed  it. — Are  my  books  upon  your  table  t — ^Thev  are  (lie)  upon 
It.— Have  you  any  wme  1 — 1  have  but  little,  but  I  will  give  you 
what  I  have. — Will  you  give  me  some  water  1—^1  will  give  you 
tome.— Have  you  much  wine  1 — I  have  much. — Will  you  give  me 
■omel-— I  will  give:you  some^— How  much  do  I  owe  you  1— You 
owe  me  nothing. — You  are  too  kind  (giitta). — Must  I  go  for  some 
wine  ?— You  must  go  for  some. — Shall  I  go  to  the  ball  1 — You 
must  go  thither. — When  must  I  go  thither  ? — You  must  go  thithef 
this  evening. — Must  Igo  for  the  carpenter  ! — Yov  muat  ^oi^i^^^os^ 
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—la  it  necessary  to  go  to  the  market  1 — ^It  is  necessary  to  gt 
thither. — What  must  one  do  in  order  to  learn  Russian  ? — One  musi 
study  much. — Must  one  study  much  to  learn  German  1 — One  musi 
study  much. — What  shall  I  do  1 — You  must  buy  a  good  book.— 
What  is  he  to  do? — He  must  sit  still. — What  are  we  to  do  1 — You 
must  work. — Must  you  work  much,  in  order  to  learn  the  Arabic?— 
T  must  work  much  to  learn  it. — Does  your  brother  not  work  T — H« 
does  not  want  to  work. — Has  he  wherewithal  to  live  ? — He  has.—* 
Why  m'flst  I  go  to  the  market  1 — You  must  go  thither  to  buy  some 
geef. — Why  must  I  work  ? — You  must  work,  in  order  to  get  (f)a6en) 
a  competency. 

•     118. 

What  do  you  want,  Sir  ?-  —I  want  some  c  oth. — How  much  is 
that  hat  worth  1 — It  is  worth  three  crowns. — Do  you  want  any 
stockings  ? — I  want  some. — How  much  are  those  stockings  worth  ? 
— ^They  are  worth  twelve  kreuTOrs. — Is  that  all  you  want  1 — ^That 
is  all. — Do  you  not  want  shoes'* — I  do  not  want  any. — Dost  thou 
want,  much  money  1 — 1  want  much. — How  much  must  thou  have  ? 
— I  must  have  six  crowns. — How  much  does  your  brother  want  1 
•^He  wants  but  six  groshes. — Does  he  not  want  more  ? — He  does 
not  want  more. — Does  your  cousin  want  more  1 — He  does  not  want 
so  much  Tas  I. — What  do  you  want  1 — I  want  money  and  boots. — 
Have  you  now  what  you  want? — I  have  what  I  want. — Has 
your  brother  what  he  wants  ? — He  has  what  he  wants 


FIFTY.SECOND  LESSON.— 2t»ei  mh  fiin^igste 

ttttiotu 

To  pay — paid.  a3ega^)(en  —  be^obtt.      (See 

Obs.  A,  Lesson  XLV.) 

To  pay  a  man  for  a  horse.  (Stnem  ^anne  ein  ^fcrb  be^f)(eiu 

To  pay  the  tailor  for  the  coat.      IDem  @^nctber  ten  99c(f  U^ai)Un* 
Do  you  paj  the  shoemaker  for  S3ega()len  @tc  bem  @cbuf)niad)cr  bif 

the  shoes  ?  ®d>uf)e  ? 

I  pay  him  for  them.  3d)  bejaWe  jte  tbm. 

Does  he  pay  you  for  the  knives?  JBe^nblt  er  Sbncn  fftr  t>k  5Keffer?    • 
He  pays  me  for  them.  (St  bcgal^lt  jte  nut. 

Obs.  A.  These  examples  show  that  the  verb  beja^ 
tat  governs  the  dative  of  the  person,  and  the  accusa- 
tive of  the  thing.  It  may  also  be  used  with  the  pre- 
position fiir,  for,  as  in  English.  Ex.  I  pay  him  for 
the  boots,  id)  beja^Ie  il)m  fur  Me  ©tiefel.  But  taken 
figuratively,  m  the  signification  of  beflrafen,  to  punish 
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II  IS  sometimes  construed  with  the  accusative  of  the 
person,  as  in  the  following  expressions :  toar^,  Of  hhO 
jDic^  Uiabttn,  wait,  I  shall  pay  (punish)  you  for  it ;  ben 
fyibc  uJ^  f(^  b^ifli)K  I  b^^^  P^id  (punished)  this  man 
welL 

Have  joQ  paid  the  shoemaker  ^Un  ^te  ban  ^4>u^ma(^e(   tic 

for  the  boots  ?  €ticfc(  bf^btt  ? 

I  bave  paid  him  for  them.  Sd)  f)abe  fie  tbm  U^f)lu 

I  pay  what  I  owe.  3c^  hc^chU,  toa^  lA  fd)utt>ia  6iti 

Have  you  paid  for  your  book  t  ^ab«n  &t  3bt  SBudb  6(^o(t  ? 

1  have  paid  for  it.  3d)  haU  ti  bc^Mt. 

1  have  not  yet  paid  for  it  3(ft  fyiiyt  rt  ncd)  ntd)t  SejoW. .      ;^ 

To  ic^  of-^eggedof.  2(nfprccb<n* — angefpto<tC8 

To  pray-prayed.  ?»itte  «*  — aebeten    - 

To  request—requested.       J-^^***"         Scocicn. 

To  ask  any  one  for  money.  95on  3nnonb(m  ®c(b  iKrlan^eiu 

To  beg  money  of  some  one.  3(niont)cn  um  ®t[t  anfprcd)en*. 

To  request  money  of  any  one.  3raiantcn  um  ®clt  bitten*. 

What  do  you  ask  me  for  ?  9^ai  Dcrlangen  Ste  »cn  mir  ? 

I  ask  you  for  nothing.  3d)  ocrlonge  ntd)t^  wn  3bneiu 

I- beg  some  money  of  you.  3c&  fpred)e  ©te  um  @c(b  an. 

He  has  begged  some  money  of  Qt  l)ot  mtd)  um  ®e(t  ongcfpr^d^. 
me. 

For*  tl  m  (a  preposition  governing  the 

accusative). 

Do  you  beg  some  money  of  him  t  6prcd)cn  @te  tf)n  um  ®e(b  an  ? 
I  beg  some  of  him.  3d)  erbttte  nttr  welcbc^  wn  tbm. 

To  solicit  any  one  to  ^ )  a  thing.  (&ttoa^  t)on  3(niantem  *rbttten*« 

For  it.  ©  a  r  u  nu 

To  ,3k  hun  fox  it.  {aZ'SS'- 

To  «lc  hta  fo,  then.  {  g^Sm'^S' 

I  ask  von  for  it.  S  ^*  ^^^^^^  ®**  ^^^""^  °"' 

1  ask  you  lor  it.  ^  3^  ^^^^^^^^^  ^^  ^^^  ^^^^^^ 

Do  you  ask  me  for  anything  .  S^ertangcn  ®ie  etma^  wn  mic  t 

I  ask  you  for  the  >iat.  3d)  bitte  ®ic  um  t>cn  ^but. 

Do  you  ask  me  for  the  hat  t  S3tttcn  @tc  nud)  um  ben  4^ut  ? 

I  ask  you  for  it.  3d)  bittc  ©ie  barum. 

To  speak  of  some  one.  SSon  3<  nia  n  bem  fpr  ed>%tt* 

Does  one  speak  of  that  man  1       @prtd>t  nmn  ocn  Mefem  0)2onne  1 
»>ne  speaks  of  him.  gjjan  fprtdjt  tjou  ibv\u 
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One  does  not  speak  of  him.  9){ati  fptu^t  mcfet  oon  i^m. 

Do  they  speak  of  my  book  !  @prtd)t  man  ocn  meinem  SStt^c  I 

They  speak  much  of  it.  ^an  fptt<l^  mi  baooiu 

What  do  you  say  to  itt  9Ba^  fagen  Bit  bagu  (^iftju)*? 

I  say  he  is  rigrht.  3^  fagC/  bap  tx  9lcd)t  liK^t. 

Content,  satisfied.         Buftieben 
iVeu;.  9leiu 

To  be  content  with  any  one.        soHt  Semanbcm  gufcieben  fetn** 
Are  you  content  with  tifiis  man  t  @inb  @ie  mtt  bicfem  ST^anne  gufvifi 

ben? 
I  am  content  with  him.  3^  Mn  mtt  tf)m  gttfdeben. 

06*.  B.  0{  t)iet,  here,  and  ba^  tf^ere,  compounc! 
adverbs  are  formed  by  means  of  certain  prepositions 
governing  the  dative  or  accusative.  In  these  adverbs 
l^kt  and  ba  stand  instead  of  the  three  genders  singular 
and  plural,  dative  and  accusative  of  the  demonstra- 
tive pronoun :  btefer,  biefc,  bfcfe^  (ber,  bie,  bai),  which  is 
never  used  with  a  preposition. 

Are  you  content  with  your  new  @tnb  ^ie  mtt  S^tem  neuen  jtteibc 

coat  ?  gufrteben  ? 

1  am  contented  with  it.  3c^  bin  bomtt  gufcieben. 

I  am  dLscohtented  with  it.  3d^  bin  ungufcteben  bamtt 

Discontented.  Ungufcteben. 

Of  what  do  they  speak  ?  9Bot)On  fpcic^t  man  ? 

They  speak  of  peace,  of  war,  of  ao^an  fpctd)t  oon  Urn  ^mhen,  MO 

your  book.  bent  ^rtege/  oon  3^tem  SBu^e* 

Do  they  speak  of  peace  1  ©pcicbt  man  oon  bem  Scieben  ? 

Tbey  do  speak  of  it.  SOtan  fpctd)t  bat^on* 

Obs.  C.  The  adverb  »o,  where,  like  IjWt  and  ba 
(See  Obs.  above),  forms  compound  adverbs  with  certain 
prepositions  governing  the  dative  or  accusative.  In 
these  tlH)  takes  the  place  of  the  dative  and  accusative 
of  the  pronoun  interrogative  n^ld^tx,  toddle,  toeUtfti,  or 
loa^. 

With  what  ard  ^ou  content  1        SScnut  ftnb  ®ie  gufneben  ? 

I  am  content  with  my  book.         3c^  bin  mtt  meinem  fSnd^t  gufncs 

ben. 
With  whom  are  you  satisfied  1     9){tt  mem  (Inb  @f e  gufcieben  ? 
I  am  satisfied  i;iith  my  master.     3A  ^tn  nut  meinem  &et)cec  gufnci 

bem 

To  itudy^studied.  @tu  bit  en  ^  fiubtct.     (Sk 

Ohs.  A.  Lesson  XLV  ) 
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locffrect— corrected.        J  Coccigir  en  — cottigitt 

To  question^ — interrogate.     $  r  a  g  (  n  (governff  the  ace.)* 

rhe  uncle,  bet  £)betm  (is  not  softened  is  ^ 

plural) ; 
the  gentleman,  the  lord,  bee  |>erc ; 

the  master,  the  tutor,  the  pre-  >  w^  o-i,^^ . 
ceptoT,  the  professor,    *^      J  t)et  8e!)ret ; 

the  scholar,  ber  ®d)Ci(et ; 

the  pupil,  ber  3^g(tng; 

the  fee,  wages,  salary,  ber  Scbn  (has  no  (lui.) ; 

the  lesson,  bie    Section    (a    feminine    noon 

taking  en  in  the  plur.)  ; 

the  exercise,  bte    Tfufgabe    (a    feminine   nouni 

*  taking  n  in  the  plur.) ; 

To  receiye  a  present  from  some  SScn  S^^nianbem  ein  ®ef(6enf  befom* 

one.  men*. 

EXERCISES.  119. 

Have  we  what  we  want  % — We  have  not  what  we  want. — What 
do  we  want  % — We  want  a  fine  house,  a  large  garden,  a  beautiful 
earriaffe,  pretty  horses,  several  servants,  and  much  money. — Is 
that  all  we  want  % — ^That  is  all  we  want. — What  must  I  do  1 — You 
must  write  a  letter. — ^To  whom  (Lesson  XXX.)  must  I  write  1 — 
You  must  write  to  your  friend. — Shall  I  go  to  the  market  t — You 
may  go  there. — Will  you  tell  your  father  that  1  am  waiting  for  him 
here  ? — I  will  tell  him  so  {Obs.  Lessxin  XLIII.). — What  will  you 
tell  your  father  1 — 1  will  tell  him  that  you  are  waiting  for  him  here. 
—What  vilt  thou  say  to  my  servant  ? — I  will  say  to  him  that  you 
have  finished  your  letter. — Have  you  paid  (for)  your  table  t — I  have 
jaid  (for)  it.— Has  your  uncle  paid  for  the  book  ? — He  has  paid 
for  it. — Have  I  paid  the  tailor  for  the  clothes  1 — You  have  paid 
him  for  them. — Hast  thou  paid  the  merchant  for  the  horse  ? — I  have 
not  yet  paid  him  for  it. — Have  we  paid  for  our  gloves  t — We  have 
paid  for  them. — Has  your  cousin  already  paid  for  his  boots  1 — He 
has  not  yet  paid  for  them. — Does  my  brother  pay  you  what  he 
owes  you  1 — He  does  pay  it  me. — Do  you  pay  what  you  owe  ?— I 
do  pay  what  I  owe. — Have  you  paid  (with  the  dative^  the  baker  t 
—I  have  paid  him. — Has  your  uncle  paid  the  butcher  for  the  meat  t 
•—He  has  paid  him  for  it. — Have  you  paid  your  servant  his  wages  ! 
-*T  have  paid  them  to  him. — Has  your  master  paid  you  your  wages  \ 
— He  has  paid  them  to  me. — When  did  he  pay  them  to  you  ? — He 
paid  (bat — bc^ablt)  them  to  me  the  day  befor^yesterday.— What  do 
vou  ask  this  man  for  t — ^I  ask  him  for  my  book. — What  does  this 
boy  beg  of  me  ? — He  begs  of  you  some  money. — Do  you  ask  me 
for  anything  t — I  ask  you  for  a  crown. — Do  you  ask  me  for  the 
bread  1 — ^I  ask  you  for  it. — Do  the  poor  beg  money  of  you  % — They 
beg  some  of  me. — Which  man  do  you  ask  for  money  f— -I  ask  him 
fbi  tome  whom  you  ask  for  some. — Whiah  merehants  de  ^«i  t«k 
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for  jfiOves  1 — I  ask  those  who  live  in  William-Street  (Lesson 
XLVIII.)  for  some. — Which  joiner  do  you  ask  for  chairs  1 — I  ask 
that  one,  whom  you  know,  for  some. — What  do  you  ask  tlie  bakei 
for  ? — I  ask  him  for  some  bread. — Do  you  ask  the  butchers  for  some 
m^mt  ? — 1  do  ask  them  for  some. — Dost  tliou  ask  me  for  the  stick  ^ 
^I  do  ask  thee  for  it. — Does  he  ask  thee  for  the  book? — He  does 
ask  me  for  it. — What  have  you  asked  the  Englishman  for  1 — I  have 
asked  him  for  my  leather  trunk. — Has  he  given  it  to  you  ? — He  has 
^iven  it  to  me. 

120. 

Whom  have  you  asked  for  some  sugar  1 — I  have  asked  the  rner- 
chant  for  some. — Of  whom  have  the  poor  begged  some  money  t — 
They  have  begged  some  of  the  noblemen? — Of  which  noblemen 
have  they  begged  some  1 — ^They  have  begged  some  of  those  whom 
yoa  know. — Whom  do  you  pay  for  the  meat  ? — ^I  pay  the  butchers 
for  it. — Whoir:  does  your  brother  pay  for  his  boots  1 — He  pays  the 
shoemakers  for  them. — Whom  have  we  paid  for  the  bread  1 — We 
have  paid  our  oakers  for  it. — Of  whom  have  they  (man)  spoken  ?— • 
Thoy  have  sj  oken  of  your  friend. — Have  they  not  spoken  of  the 
physicians  l — They  have  not  spoken  of  them. — Do  they  not  speak 
of  the  man  of  whom  (con  njc(d)eni)  we  have  spoken? — ^They  do  speak 
of  him. — Have  they  spoken  of  the  noblemen  ? — They  have  spoken 
of  them. — Have  they  spoken  of  those  of  whom  we  speak? — ^They 
fiave  not  spoken  of  those  of  whom  we  speak,  but  they  have  spoken 
of  others. — -Have  they  spoken  of  our  children  or  of  those  of  our 
neighbours  ? — ^They  have  neither  spoken  of  ours  nor  of  those  of 
our  neighbours. — Which  children  have  been  spoken  of  ? — ^Thoso 
of  oui*preceptor  have  been  spoken  of. — Do  they  speak  of  my  book  ? 
— ^They  do  speak  of  it. — Of  what  do  you  speak  ? — We  speak  of 
war. — Do  you  not  speak  of  peace  ? — We  do  not  speak  of  it. — Arw 
you  content  with  your  pupils  ? — I  am  content  with  them. — How 
does  my  brother  study  ? — He  studied  well. — How  many  lessons 
have  you  studied? — ^I  have  already  studied  fifty-four. — Is  your 
master  satisfied  with  his  scholar  ? — He  his  satisfied  with  him. — 
Has  your  master  received  a  present  ? — He  has  received  several. — 
From  whom  has  he  received  presents  ? — He  has  received  some  from 
his  pupils.— Has  he  received  any  from  your  father  ? — He  has  re- 
ceived some  (both)  from  mine  and  from  that  of  my  friend. — Is  he 
satisfied  with  the  presents  which  he  has  received  t— ^He  is  satisfied 
with  them. — How  many  exercises  hast  thou  already  done  ? — I  have 
already  done  twenty^ne. — Is  thy  master  satisfied  with  thee  ? — He 
'ays  that  he  is  satisfied  with  me. — And  what  dost  thou  say  ? — I  say 
that  I  am  satisfied  with  him. — How  old  art  thou  ? — ^I  am  not  quite 
ten  years  old. — Dost  thou  already  learn  German  ?« — I  do  already 
earn  it. — Does  thy  brother  know  German  ? — He  does  not  know  it. 
—Why  does  he  not  know  it  ? — Because  he  has  not  learnt  it. — Why 
oas  he  not  learnt  it  ? — Because  he  has  not  had  time. — Is  yoqr  fathoT 
Mthome  1 — No  he  hap  departed,  but  my  brother  is  at  home. — Whew 
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b  your  fiither  gfonj  to  % — He  b  gone  to  England.—Haye  you  Home^ 
times  gone  thither  % — I  have  never  gone  thither. — Do  you  inteno 
going  to  Germany  this  summer « — 1  do  intend  going  thither. — Have 
you  the  intention  of  staying  there  long  1 — 1  have  the  intention  of 
staying  there  during  the  summer. — How  long  does  your  bi other 
remain  at  home  ? — Till  twelve  o'clock. — Have  you  had  your  gloves 
dyed. — I  have  had  them  dyed. — What  have  you  had  them  dyed? — 
I  have  had  them  dyed  brown. — Will  you  tell  your  father  that  I 
have  been  here  ^ — ^I  will  tell  him  so. — Will  you  not  wait  until  he 
u^mes  back  again  ? — I  cannot  wait.     (See  end  of  Lesson  XXXIV .) 


FIFTY.THIRD  LESSON.  -  JDrei  iitti  fftn^fitt 


To  eat-'^aten, 
Inon  eatest — ^he  eats. 

To  dine  (eat  dinner) — dined. 

A.t  what  o'clock  do  you  dine  1 
1  dine  at  five  o'clock. 

I  have  dined. 

I  have  dined  earlier  than  you. 

li  we  you  already  breakfasted  1 
The  dinner 
The  breakfast. 

Fo  eat  supper  {to  sup)» 

Thu  supper. 

I  wish  to  eat  supper 

I  have  supped  late. 
After* 

After  you.     ^ 

After  me. 

After  him. 

After  my  t  rother. 

I  have  bre^ikfasted  after  him. 


©ffcn*  —  aegcffen. 

5>wiff<{f— ertffetortpt. 

3u  SKittag  cffen — ^u  SKittag  gegef* 

fen. 
©peifen  —  gefpeifet  or  gcfpeift. 
Urn  n>iet)tel  ufer  fpctfen  ©ie  ? 
Urn  n?c(d)e  Sett  effen  @ie  gn  aXtt» 

tag? 
3d)  fpcife  urn  pinf  (urn  ffinf  Uftc). 

3d)  l)abe  gu  97{tttag  ^egeffen. 
3c^  f)abe  ^ill)cr  gefpctft  aU  ®ie. 

4boben  ®ie  fd)cn  gcfrftblWcft  ? 
S)a^  ^ittageffen. 

3u  2fbenl)   effen*,  Hhtnh 
brob  effcn*. 

jDa^  2(bent)effcn,  t>ai  2(6ent)btoD. 

3d)  witl  2(l>tfril)brob  effcn. 
J  3d)  J)flt>e  fptft  ^u  Tibent  gegeffeiu 
\  3c^  babe  fpfit  Kbenbbtol)  gegeffen. 

dla6)   (a  preposition   govdrning 
the  dative). 

9?ad)  3bncn. 

9la6)  mic, 

(Wad)  ibm. 

§Wod)  metnem  55tuber.  ' 

3*  t)abe  nad)  il)m  ^ct'^d^WtfSX. 
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To  koU'-held. 

VhovL  boldest — ^he  holds. 
Will  you  hold  my  stick  ? 

To  try — trted. 
To  teut€'^tasted» 

Will  you  try  to  do  that  t 

1  have  tried  to  do  it. 

You  must  try  to  do  it  better. 

Haye  you  tasted  that  wine  ! 

I  have  tasted  it. 

A.re  you  looking  for  any  one  1 
Whom  are  you  looking  for  ? 
I  am  looking   for  a  brother 
mine. 


An  uncle  of  mine. 
A  neighbour  of  yours. 
A  relation  of  mine. 


^oltcn*  —  ^e^alteik 

IDu  Wttjl— er  Wtt 

aBcUen  ©temetnen  @tO(f  l^caf 

^robiren — probitt. 
aSetfuc^en — oetfu^t 
^ofien  —  gefcfiet* 
^ecfu(^en — oetfuc^t 

SBcaen  @te  oerfud^eii/  ba^  gu  tf)an  ! 

3<i6  t)a^e  Derjudbt/  c^  gu  t^un. 

@ie  mfiffen  oAfuc^en,  e^  6e|fet  gu  mai 

^ben  @te  ttefen  SOSetn  gefefiet  (oen 

fu*t)  ? 
3c6  ^abe  t^n  geEoflet  (oerfuc^t). 

@ud)en  @te  3emanten  1 
SEBen  fud)en  ®te  ? 
of  t  3c^  fuc^c  elnen  metner  95t(ltei^ 

Ace.  Sing.    Gen.  P/ar, 

t  ®nen  memer  D^eimc. 
t  ®nen  5(^ter  9?act)bam* 
t  ®nett  metner  Serwcmbten. 


065.  Adjectives  taken  substantively  are  declined  like 
other  adjectives.     Ex.  ber  SSemwinbte,  the  relation ;  gen 
bf^  SBerwonbten,  of  the  relation,  &c. ;  ber  S5ebteitte,  the 
servant ;  gen.  be^  95ebtenten,  of  the  servant,  &c. ;  eitt  Set* 
UKUtbter^  a  relation ;  ein  93ebtenter/  a  servant,  &c. 

The  parents  (father  and  mother).  i!Dte  2Ce(tern  (SUcrn). 

He  tries  to  see  an  uncle  of  his.    @t  rud)t  etnen  fetner  Df)etme  ju  {f 

^en. 
k  cousin  of  his.  f  6tncn  fetner  93ettetn. 

A.  friend  of  ours.  t  @inen  unfcrei;  S^^unbc 

A  neighbour  of  theirs.  f  @'tnen  tbtrer  9{ac^batn. 

He  tries  to  see  you.  @r  fud)t  @te  gu  fef)en. 

Does  he  try  to  see  me  ?  ®ud)t  er  nuc^  gu  fe^en  ? 


To  inquire  after  some  one. 

Alter  whom  do  you  inquirie  ? 
I  inquire  after  a  friend  of  mine 

The  acquaintance. 
tX^hoin  do  you  look  fo^^  ^ 


9{aci)  3emanbem  fcagciu 

97ad)  rocm  jtagen  @te  ? 

3d)  frage  nad)  etnem  metnev  Jfrom 

De. 
®er  3^e!annte. 
sBenfudKtt6te7 
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•  am  lookingr  for  an  acquaintance  3^  fuc^e  einen  meinet  SetonntcK. 

of  mine. 
I  ask  him  for  a  piece  of  bread.     ^^  6itte  t^n  am  etn  ^t&f  J93treb. 

Ruk  1.  The  preposition  of,  which  in  English  standi 
between  two  substantives,  when  the  second  determines 
the  substance  of  the  first,  is  never  expressed  in  Ger- 
man.    Ex. 

A  piece  of  bread.  t  Sin  ©tftcf  SBrob. 

A  glass  0/ water.  t  (gin  ®(a«  ©offer. 

A  sheet  o/ paper.  •  ©in  SBcgen  papier. 

Three  sheets  o/"  paper.  f  jDrei  S3cgen  5)apiec. 

The  piece,  ^ai  ©tfid ; 

the  sheet,  ttt  JBegcn ; 

the  small  piece  (little  bit),  tai  @tii(fd)en ; 

the  little  book,  ba«  SBad)(ein. 

Rule  2.  All  diminutives  terminating  in  c^ett  and  le^  a 
are  neuter,  and  those  terminating  in  litlQ  are  mascu- 
line. To  form  diminutives  from  German  substantives, 
the  syllable  (^ett  or  leflt  is  added,  and  the  radical 
vowels,  tt/  0,  tt,  are  softened  into  fi,  6,  ft.     Ex. 

The  small  house,  hai  Jp&n^^tn ; 

the  small  picture,  tai  9)t(bd)en ; 

the  little  heart,  tod  ^ergd)en ; 

the  little  child,  hai  ^inbtetn ; 

the  little  boy,  bad  J^n&Utm,  ^nfibc^en ; 

the  suckling  (baby),  ter  ^du^Ung ; 

the  faVourite,  darling,  bet  Stebttng ; 

the  apprentice,  bet  8el)rttng. 

BSERCISES.   121. 

Have  you  already  dined  t — Not  yet. — At  what  o'clock  do  you  dine  I 
— ^I  dine  at  six  o'clock. — At  whose  house  (SBet  toem,  Lesson  XXVI.) 
do  you  dine  ? — I  dine  at  the  house  of  a  friend  of  mine. — With  whom 
(bei  wenO  did  you  dine  yesterday  1 — I  dined  (babe — gcfpeif*t  with  a  re- 
lation of  mine. — What  have  you  eaten  1 — We  have  eaten  good  breads 
beef,  apples,  and  cakes. — What  have  you  drunk  7 — We  have  drunk 
good  wine,  ffood  beer,  and  ^ood  cider. — Where  does  your  uncle  dine 
to-day  1 — He  dines  with  (bet)  us. — At  what  o'clock  does  your  father 
eat  supper ! — He  eats  supper  at  nine  o'clock. — Do  you  eat  supper  ear 
'er  than  hel — I  eat  supper  later  than  he. — At  what  o'clock  do  yon 
breakfast  1 — I  breakfast  at  ten  o*clock. — At  what  o'clock  did  yon 
eat  supper  yesterday  ? — We  ate  (()abcn — gcgcffcn)  supper  late.— 
What  did  you  eat  1 — W^e  atp  only  a  little  meat  and  a  small  piece  of 
Inead. — When  did  your  brotoer  sup  ? — He  supped  after  my  fiitbtr 
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—Where  are  yon  going  to? — I  am  goin^  to  a  relation  of  mine,  ir 
order  to  breakfast  with  him. — Do  you  dine  early  1 — We  dine  lat&, 
—Art  thou  willing  to  hold  my  gloves  ? — I  am  willing  to  hold  them 
—Is  he  willing  to  hold  my  cane  ? — He  is  willing  to  hold  it. — Whc 
has  held  your  hat  ? — My  servant  has  held  it. — Will  you  try  tc 
speak. — I  will  try. — Has  your  little  brother  ever  tried  to  do  exercises  1 
— He  has  tried. — Have  you  ever  tried  to  make  a  hat  ? — I  have  never 
tried  to  make  one. — Have  we  tasted  that  beer? — We  have  not 
tasted  it  yet. — Which  wine  do  you  wish  to  taste  1 — I  wish  to  taste 
that  which  you  have  tasted. — Have  the  Poles  tasted  that  brandy  ? 
—They  have  tasted  it. — Have  they  drunk  much  of  it  (toDcn)  ?— 
They  have  not  drunk  much  of  it. — Will  you  taste  this  tobacco  ?— 
I  have  tasted  it  already. — How  do  you  find  it  1 — I  find  it  good. — 
Why  do  you  not  taste  that  cider  1 — Because  I  am  not  thirsty.— 
Why  does  your  friend  not  taste  this  meat  ? — Because  he  is  not 
hungry. 

122. 

Whom  are  you  looking  for  1 — 1  am  looking  for  the  man  who  has 
sold  a  horse  to  mc. — Is  your  relation  looking  for  any  one  ? — He  is 
looking  for  an  acquaintance  of  his. — Are  we  looking  for  any  one  T 
—We  are  looking  for  a  neighbour  of  ours. — Whom  dost  thou  look 
for? — I  look  for  a  friend  of  ours. — Are  you  lookingforayservantof 
mine  ? — No,  I  am  looking  for  one  of  mine. — Have  you  tried  to 
speak  to  your  uncle  1 — I  have  tried  to  speak  to  him. — Have  you 
tried  to  see  my  father  ? — I  have  tried  to  see  him. — Have  you  been 
able  (Less.  XLVHl.)  to  see  him  1 — I  have  not  been  able  to  see  him. 
—After  whom  do  you  inquire  t — I  inquire  after  your  father. — After 
whom  dost  thou  inquire  % — I  inquire  after  the  tailor. — Does  ihis 
man  inquire  after  any  onel — He  inquires  after  you. — Do  they  in- 
quire after  you  1 — ^They  do  inquire  after  me  1 — Do  they  inquire 
after  me  ? — ^They  do  not  inquire  after  you,  but  after  a  ^riend  of 
yours. — Do  you  inquire  after  the  physician? — 1  do  inquire  after 
him. — What  do  you  ask  me  for  ? — I  ask  you  for  some  meat. — 
What  does  your  little  brother  ask  me  for  ? — He  asks  you  for  some 
wine  and  some  water. — Do  you  ask  me  for  a  sheet  of  paper  1 — I 
do  ask  yon  for  one. — How  many  sheets  of  paper  does  your  friend 
ask  fori — He  asks  for  two. — Dost  thou  ask  me  for  the  little  book  I 
—I  do  ask  you  for  it. — What  has  your  cousin  asked  for  1 — He  has 
asked  for  a  few  apples  and  a  small  piece  of  bread. — Has  he  not 
breakfasted  yet  ? — He  has  breakfasted,  but  he  is  still  hungry. — 
What  does  your  uncle  ask  for  ? — He  asks  for  a  gls^ss  of  wine.-* 
What  does  the  Pole  ask  for  ? — He  asks  for  a  small  glass  of  brandy 
-—Has  he  not  already  drunk  ? — He  has  already  drunk,  hut  he  is 
ttUl  thirsty. 
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FIFTY-FOURTH  LESSON.— bier  nxib  (anffigete 
•  Section. 

see  the  man  who  has  my  mo-  Scl)  fcfte  ben  SWann/  wcldbcr  mem 

ney.  ®c(t)  bat. 

I  see  the  child  who  plays.  ^ch  fcbc  tai  ^int)^  wetche*  fpictt 

1  perceive  him  who  is  coroingr.     Sd)  bcnierfc  l>cn,  tt)etd)er  fonimt. 
I  see  him  who  owes  me  monS^.    3d)  fcbe  ten,  n)cld)er  mir  ®elb  fd)ttif 

tig  ij!. 

00  you  perceive  the  soldiers  f  ®"""f^  ^il  We  Sotbaten,  »«(«< 
w&o  ingoing  into  the  store-  I  «  "«**«•  WJag^Jtngeben  ? 
housed  s     s  ^  SBcmerfen  @ic  l)te  ©clbateii/  wctcN 

^     in  bog  g}loga^in  (binein)  gebcn  7 

1  do  perceive  those  who  are  go- C  Sd)  benicrfc  t>xe,  tt)c(d)e  baftin  gcbcn. 
ing  into  it.  ^  3cl)  bcmerfe  Me^  wetcfee  btnetn  get^ 

A/50.  2(  u  c^. 

To  perceive-^erceived.        S3cmetfen  —  bemctft 

Have  you  perceived  any  one !      ^abcn  ©ic  3^nianben  bemerft  ? 
[  have  perceived  no  one.  3d)  babe  ^{ienianben  bemerft 

The  soldier,  tier  ©ctbat.* 

ro  go  to  the  store-house.  {  ^XnZVi&^^W*. 

Obs.  A,  Direction  towards  a  place  or  towards  a 
country  is  expressed  by  the  preposition  nadj  with  the 
dative.  • 

Willingly.  ®  e  t  m 

To  like.  t  ®«rn  bo^^n*. 

To  like  to  see.  f  ®^^"  fcbcn*. 

To  like  to  study.  f  ®f^n  jtubiren. 

To  like  wine.  f  ®<?rn  3Bcin  trinfcn*. 

lie  likes  a  large  hat.  f  ®r  b^t  gem  etnen  gro0en  ^ut. 
Do  you  like  to  see  my  brother  1   f  ©cben  ©ie  mcincn  SBrubcr  gemf 

I  do  like  to  see  him.  f  3cb  febe  tbn  gcrn. 

I  like  to  do  it.  f  3d)  tbue  eg  gcrn. 

Do  you  like  water!  t  Srinfen  @ie  gcrn  QBuff^? 

No,  I  like  wine.  t  S^cin^  id)  trinfe  gem  SBetiu 


Fowl, 

^ubn ; 

the  fish. 

t>cr  5ifd) ; 

fish. 

Jifcbe  (plur.) ; 

the  pike. 

bcr  ^cd)t ; 

pike. 

^ed)te  (plur.). 

*  Substantives  derived  from  foreign  languages  and  termmatuiff  m:  (Wt 
•f^,  at,  et,  ent,  \%  it,  og,  ad<I  eit  to  tl^  genitive  singular  and  to  all  the  qUm« 
MMs  singular  and  pluml. 
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To  like  Bometlimg.  t  ®in  ^reunb  oon  etroa^  fein.* 

I  like  fish.  t  3*  &tn  ein  greunb  oon  JtfAm 

He  likes  fowl.  i  (&t'i^  gern  ^uftnt 

I  do  not  like  fish.  t  3*  bin  Uin  gteunl)  wn  gifcfteiu 

By  ^arf,  2Cu^wenbig. 

To  learn  Ity  heart.  TCu^roenbig  (etnen* 

Do  your  scholars  like  to  learn  Setnen  Si>^t  @c^fi(cr  getti  au^iocttf 

by  heart?  big? 

They  do  not  like   learning  by  @te  (erneti  ntd^t  |etn  au^wenttg. 

heart 

Have  you  learnt  your  exercises  ^ahtn  &xt  ^l)u  2tuf9Abeti  au^iveiif 

by  heart?  big  geletnt  ? 

We  have  learnt  them.  SBir  ^aben  &it  getetnt 

Once  a  day.  @inma(  ^ci  Za^^ 

Thrice  or  three  timee  a  month.  iDretmal  M  a&nat^ 

Obs.  B.     The  genitive  is  used  in  reply  to  the  ques- 
tions :  ttKititi  ?  when  ?  »te  oft  ?  how  often  ?  in  speak- 
ng  of  something  that  takes  place  habitually  and  at  a 
determinate  period. 

Six  times  a  year.  ^ec^^mat  M  ^af)Vi^. 

How  many  times  a  day  does  he  9Bie  metmal  (iDte  oft)  tpt  et  ttH 

eat  ?  Sag*  ? 

He  eats  three  times  a  day.  (Sr  t$t  t)retma(  M  Sag^ 

Do  you  eat  as  often  as  he  ?  (Sffen  @ie  fo  oft  wte  et  ? 

When  do  you  go  out  ?  SBann  gef)en  ^te  au*  ? 

We  go  out  early  in  the  mominf .  ^it  gel^en  be^  Bergen*  fcftf^  au^ 

if.  SBenn    (See    Rule  of   Syntax, 

Lesson  XLVIL). 

1  intend  paying  you  if  I  receive  3*  bin  gcfonncn,  ©ie  ^u  bcijoMcn^ 
my  money.  wenn  id)  mcin  ®elt)  befcmme. 

Do  you  intend  to  buy  wood  t       ©ebenfen  ®ie  ^c(g  ^u  foufen  ? 

f  do  intend  to  buy  some,  if  they  3d)  getenfe  wc(d)C*  ju  (aufen,  tocnn 
pay  me  what  they  owe  me.  man  nut  be^a  f)(t,  wai  man  miv 

fd)ult>ig  i|l. 

wKiJd  oTtX  is  iti     }®««1«"^  ®'"«  «i»  '«' 
It  19  fine  weather  at  present         (&i  t(l  ie|t  fd)9ne*  SBctttr. 
How  was  the  weather  yester-l 


SBa*  ffit  SBetter  nmr  U  gefletn  t 


day? 
9V^hat  kind  of  weather  was  it 
yesterday  1 

Ohs.  C.  9Bar,  was,  is  the  imperfect  of  the  auxilia 
ry  verb  feit!*,  to  be;  we  shall  speak  of  it  hereafter 
0ee  Lesson  LVII  ^ 
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Wm  H  fine  weather  yesterday  t 
It  was  bad  weather  yesterday. 
It  was  fine  weather  this  morningr. 

Is  it  warm  t 
It  is  warm. 

Very. 
It  is  very  warm. 
It  is  cold. 
it  is  very  cold. 
It  is  neither  cold  nor  warm. 

Dark,  obscure, 
dusky,  gloomy, 
clear,  light. 

It  is  gloomy  in  your  shop. 

U  it  gloomy  in  his  room  T 

I^  is  gloomy  there. 

The  shop, 

moist,  humid,  damp, 

dry. 
Is  the  weather  damp  \ 
The  weather  is  not  damp. 
It  is  dry  weather. 
The  weather  is  too  dry. 
It  is  moonlight  (moonshine). 
We  have  too  much  sun. 
We  have  no  rain. 

The  moonlight,  moonshine, 

the  rain, 

the  sun. 
Of  what  do  YOU  speak  t 
We  speak  of  the  weather. 

The  weather. 


SSot  e$  gefleni  fc66ne<  9Bcttcc  t 
(&i  mat  gcfiem  ft^Ud^td  mttUu 
Q^  toax  t)icfen  SNorgen  fd^dne^  iik^ 

ter. 
3|l  c^  nxirm  ? 
(&i  ifi  roatnu 
@cbr. 

6^  ifl  fef)r  warm. 
(g«  tft  talu 
e^  ifl  febt  faU. 
66  ifi  webet  latt  noc6  toatnu 

finftct ; 
tunM ; 

(&^  ifi  bunfet  in  S^rem  8abeiu 
3fi  c^  t)unfc(  in  f^inem  Simmer  I 
e«  ifi  bunfcl  barin.    (See  06#.  i 
and  C.  Lesson  XaIX.) 

bcr  CoDcn ; 

fcud)t ; 

trocfen* 

Sfi  eg  feu*te«  SBetter  1 

;Da6  SBctter  ifi  ni(i)t  feudftt 

(S6  ifi  trocfeneg  SBetter. 

Z>Qi  ^Better  ifl  }u  trccfem 

(&i  ifi  0}2onbf(i)cin. 

t&Bir  boben  }u  me(  @onn^ 

SBit  b<iben  feineti  dtegen. 

bet  ^Jlcnbfcibcin ; 

bet  Silcgen ; 

bie  ©cnne  (a  feminine  LOon) 

SBooon  fpred)en  @te  ? 

aSSir  fprecften  oom  (Mn  bem)  $B^  Ui; 

bag  SBetter. 


BXBRCISES.    1S3. 

Do  you  perceive  the  man  who  is  coming  1 — I  do  not  perceive 
him. — Do  you  perceive  the  soldier's  child  ? — I  perceive  it. — What 
do  you  perceive  1 — I  perceive  a  ffreat  mountain  and  a  small  house, 
—Do  you  not  perceive  the  wood  ? — ^I  perceive  it  also. — Dost  thou 
perceive  the  soldiers  who  are  going  to  the  market  1 — I  do  perceive 
them. — Do  you  perceive  the  men  who  are  going  into  the  garden  t-^ 
1  do  not  perceive  those  who  are  going  into  the  garden,  but  those 
who  are  going  to  the  market. — Do  you  see  the  man  to  whom  I 
have  lent  money  ? — I  do  not  see  the  one  to  whom  you  have  lent, 
but  the  one  who  has  lent  you  some. — Dost  thou  see  the  children 
who  are  studying  1 — ^I  do  not  see  those  who  aie  avsid^vci^^  ^^  ^<(»a 
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who  are  playing. — Do  you  perceive  anything  1 — I  perceive  nothing. 
—Have  you  perceived  the  house  of  my  parents  ? — l  have  perceive! 
it. — Do  you  like  a  large  hat  1 — I  do  not  like  a  large  hat,  bUt  a 
large  umbrella. — What  do  you  like  to  do  1 — I  like  to  write. — Do 
you  like  to  see  those  little  boys  ? — 1  do  like  to  see  them. — Do  you 
like  beer  ? — I  like  it. — Does  your  brother  like  cider  1 — He  does  not 
like  it. — What  do  the  soldiers  like  ? — They  like  wine  and  water.— 
Dost  thou  like  wine  or  water  ? — 1  like  both  (bei^c^). — Do  thes<j 
children  like  to  study  ? — ^They  like  to  study  and  to  play. — Do  you 
like  to  read  and  to  write  1 — I  like  to  read  and  to  write. — How  many 
tiuies  do  you  eat  a  day  ? — Four  times.-^How  often  do  your  children 
drink  a  day  ? — They  drink  several  times  a  day.-r-Do  you  drink  as 
often  as  they  ? — I  drink  oftener. — Do  you  often  go  to  the  theatre  ? 
—I  go  thither  sometimes. — How  often  do  you  go  thither  (in)  a 
month  ? — I  go  thither  but  once  a  month. — How  many  times  a  year 
does  your  cousin  go  to  the  ball  1 — He  goes  thither  twice  a  year. — 
Do  you  go  thither  as  often  as  he  ? — I  never  go  thither. — Does  youi 
cook  often  go  to  the  market  I — He  goes  thither  every  morning. 

f 

124. 

Do  you  often  go  to  my  uncle's  ? — I  go  to  him  six  times  a  year.— 
Do  you  like  fowl  1 — ^I  do  like  fowl,  but  I  do  not  like  fish. — What 
do  you  like  ? — I  like  a  piece  of  bread  and  a  glass  of  wine. — W^hat 
fish  does  your  brother  like  1 — He  likes  pike. — Do  you  learn  by 
heart  1 — I  do  not  like  learning  by  heart. — ^Do  your  pupils  like  to 
learn  by  heart? — They  like  to  study,  but  they  do  not  like  learning 
by  heart. — How  many  exercises  do  they  do  a  dayl — ^They  oniy 
do  two,  but  they  do  them  well. — Do  you  like  coffee  or  tea  1 — ^I  like 
both. — Do  you  read  the  letter  which  I  have  written  to  you  (Rule  of 
Syntax,  Lesson  XL  VH.)  1 — I  do  read  it. — Do  you  understand  it  ?— 
1  do  understand  it. — Do  you  understand  the  man  who  speaks  to  you  1 
— ^I  do  not  understand  him  1 — Why  do  you  not  understand  him  1 — I 
do  not  understand  him  because  he  speaks  too  badly. — Does  this  man 
know  German  1 — He  does  know  it,  but  I  do  not  know  it. — Why  dc 
you  not  learn  it  1 — I  have  no  time  to  learn  it. — Have  you  received 
a  letter  1 — I  have  received  one. — Will  you  answer  it. — ^I  am  ^oing 
to  (3d)  win)  answer  it. — When  did  you  receive  it  1 — ^I  received  it  at 
ten  o'clock  in  the  morning. — Are  you  satisfied  with  it  1 — I  am  not 
dissatisfied  with  it. — What  does  your  friend  write  to  you  ? — He 
writes  tome  that  he  is  ill  (Rule  of  Syntax,  Lesson  XLVII.). — Does 
he  ask  you  for  anything  ? — He  asks  me  for  money. — Why  does  he 
Bsk  you  for  money  1 — Because  he  wants  some. — What  do  you  ask 
Mie  for  ? — I  ask  you  for  the  money  which  you  owe  me. — Will  you 
wait  a  little  1 — 1  cannot  wait. — Why  can  you  not  wait  1 — I  cannot 
wait  because  I  intend  to  depart  to-day .~-At  what  o'clock  do  you  in« 
tend  to  set  out  ? — ^I  intend  setting  out  at  five  o'clock  in  the  evening. 
— Do  you  go  to  Germany  ? — I  do  go  thither. — ^Are  you  not  going  M 
Holland  U->I  am  not  going  thither. — How  far  has  your  brother  gone  ^ 
•    //e  has  gone  as  far  as  London. 
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125. 


Do  you  intend  going  to  the  theatre  this  evening  1 — I  do  intend 
|roing  thither,  if  you  go. — Has  your  father  the  intention  to  buy 
that  horse  ? — He  has  the  intention  to  buy  it,  if  he  receives  his  money. 
— Has  your  cousin  the  intention  to  go  to  England. — He  has  the 
intention  to  go  thither,  if  they  pay  him  what  they  owe  him. — Do 
you  intend  going  to  the  ball  ? — I  do  intend  going  thither,  if  my  friend 
goes  1 — Does  your  brother  intend  to  study  German  ? — He  does  in* 
tend  to  study  it,  if  he  finds  a  good  master. — How  is  the  weather  to- 
day?— It  is  very  fine  weather. — Was  it  fine  weather  yesterday  ?— . 
It  was  bad  weather  yesterday. — How  was  the  weather  this  morning  t 
— It  was  bad  weather,  but  now  it  is  (t)l  e?)  fine  weather. — is  it  warm  I 
— It  is  very  warm. — Is  it  not  cold  1 — It  is  not  cold. — Is  it  warm  ji 
cold  1 — It  is  neither  warm  nor  cold. — Did  yoa  go  .o  the  country 
(Lesson  XXX.)  the  day  before  yesterday  1 — I  did  not  go  thither. 
— Why  did  you  not  go  thither  ? — I  did  not  go  thither,  because  it 
was  bad  weather. — Do  you  intend  going  into  the  country  to^morrov  \ 
— I  do  intend  going  thither,  if  the  weather  is  fine. 

126. 

• 

Is  it  light  in  your  room  1 — It  is  not  light  in  it. — Do  you  wish  to 
work  in  mine  1 — I  do  wish  to  work  in  it. — Is  it  light  there  ? — It  is 
very  light  there. — Can  you  work  in  your  small  room  (Rule  2,  Lesson 
Lin.)f — I  cannot  work  there. — Why  can  you  not  work  there  1 — 
I  cannot  work  there,  because  it  is  too  dark. — Where  is  it  too  dark  1 
—In  my  small  room. — Is  it  light  in  that  hole  1 — It  is  dark  there. — Is 
it  dry  in  the  street  (Lesson  XLVIll.)  ? — It  is  damp  there. — Is  the 
weather  damp  1 — The  weather  is  not  damp. — Is  the  weather  dry  1— 
It  is  too  dry. — Is  it  moonlight  ? — It  is  not  (fctn)  moonlight,  it  is 
very  damp. — Why  is  the  weather  dry  ? — Because  we  have  too  much 
sun  and  no  rain. — When  do  you  go  into  the  country  1 — I  intend  go- 
ing thither  to-morrow,  if  the  weather  is  fine,  and  if  we  have  no 
rain. — Of  what  does  your  uncle  speak  1 — He  speaks  of  the  fine 
weather. — Do  you  speak  of  the  rain  ? — We  do  speak  of  it. — Of 
what  do  those  men  speak  ? — ^They  speak  of  fair  and  bad  weather. 
— ^Do  they  not  speak  of  the  wind  1 — ^They  do  also  speak  of  it  (audi 
^apen). — ^Dost  thou  speak  of  my  uncle  ? — I  do  not  speak  of  him.— 
Of  whom  dost  thou  speak  1 — I  speak  of  thee  and  thy  parents. — Do 
you  inquire  after  any  one  1 — ^I  inquire  after  your  uncle  (Leeson 
IjIII.)  :  is  he  at  home  1 — No,  he  is  at  his  best  friend's.  (See  Lesson 
XXXIX  and  end  of  Lesson  XXXIV.) 
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PIFIT-FIFTH  LESSON— iTfinf  ntib  ^nf^BU 

OF   PASSIVE    VERBS. 

Ir  iJnglish,  the  past  participle  is  joined  to  the  verl 
^o  6e,  either  to  form  the  passive  voice,  or  as  an  ad- 
jective to  qualify  the  subject.  In  the  first  instance  it 
must  be  translated  by  ttJerbeit*,  and  in  the  second  by  feht*. 

In  German  we  distinguish,  as  in  Latin :  ta^  i^au^  ifl 
fjiebant^  domus  cedificata  est,  from  ta^  S^an^  toitb  gebawt, 
domus  cedificatur ;  bie  S3riefe  jtnb  gefd)rieben,  litterce  scrip 
tcB  sunU  from  bie  S5nefe  wcrbctt  gcifc^rieben,  litterce  scri- 
buntur. 

To  ascertain  whether  a  past  participle  stands  as  an 
adjective  or  not,  one  has  only  to  change  the  construc- 
tion into  the  active  voice ;  if  in  that  voice  the  tense 
s  the  same  as  in  the  passive,  the  participle  is  a  pas- 
sive participle,  and  the  auxiliary  to  be  must  be  trans- 
lated by  tt)erbett*;  but  if  the  tense  is  not  the  same,  it 
then  stands  as  a  mere  adjective,  and  the  auxiliary  to 
be  must  be  translated  by  feitt**  Ex.  ^d)  tt>erbc  geliebt, 
I  am  loved,  is  in  the  same  tense,  when  I  say :  er  licbt 
mid),  he  loves  me ;  but  ber  ©ptegel  ifl  jerbrod)en,  thi^ 
looking-glass  is  broken,  is  not  in  the  same  tense, 
when  I  say :  er  ifat  ben  ©piegel  jerbrod)en,  he  has  bro 
ken  the  looking-glass.  Here  {erbrod)en  is  nothing  but 
an  adjective,  which  qualifies  the  subject  (Spiegel,  look 
ing-glass. 

1  aip  .loved.  3*  toctbc  gclieOt. 

Thou  art  ^ided.  iDu  wirft  geUitet. 

He  i«  praised.  (gc  toivt>  gclobt. 

We  are  heard.  SBir  wcrfcen  geWrt 

lliey  are  blamed  Sie  iverben  getobctt. 

YOU  are  punished.  |  ^.^  ^^^^^^  ^^^^^ 

To  praise,  tn  blame.  8oben,  taXxUu 

By  me  — by  us.  ®on  nut  —  wn  un^. 

By  thee — ^by  you.  ®on  iDtr —  wn  (£ud)  (3ljnm> 


By  him — by  them.  ®on  ibm  —  wn  tftncn. 

i  am  loved  by  him.  3^  toetti  wn  if)m  gcltebt. 

fVho  h  piwiahed  ?  ffier  wivt>  geflrap ! 
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The  naoghty  boy  is  punished.      Skt  martige  SinaU  m^  d^flnifl 
By  whom  is  he  punished  I  (Bra  mm  mrb  a  gcfhoft  ? 

He  is  punished  by  his  father.       Gr  n>trt  wn  fnneni  iBater  gcfhoft 
Which  man  is  praised,  and  which  SMd)tr  9Xann  tmrb  gdebt^  unb  ntfi 

is  blamed  1  (!^  lotr^  gctattlt  ? 

The  skilful  man  is  praised,  and  jDcr  9cfd)icfte  ^ann  wtrb  gcMC  Mil 

the  awkward  blamed.  ttr  ungcfifctdtc  g(tal»dt 

Which  boys  are  rewarded,  and  SBddK  ifnab^n  nierten  (xlcbnt,  mil 

which  are  punished  1  voAdn  mvcUn  b^iraft  ? 

Thoae  that  are  assiduous  are  re-  jDiciirntgen^  oxIdK  p(t§tg  flnb,  wet* 

wardul,  and  those  that  are  idle      ben  bclchnt^  unb  tit,  loddK  trAgC 

punished.  fttib,  bejhro^. 

We  are  loved  by  the  captain's  SStr  OKrbcn  9Cn  ben  @8hnett  M 

sons,  you  are  despised  by  them.      ,^aiiptmann^  gdtebt;  3t)c  nnrbet 

oon  t^nen  oerod^tet 
You  are  praised  by  our  brothers,  @te  loetten  ocn  unfem  SBrftbetn  g(> 

and  we  are  despised  by  them.      lobt,   unb  lott  nietben  9cn  tbnen 

t)erad)tet 

Good — ^naughty.  TCrtig — unortio.     (See  Note  f.  Lee- 

son  XXXtx.) 
Skilful,  diligent — awkward.         Qkfa)t(ft  —  unde[d)t((t 
Assiduous — idle.  JletSia  —  trdge  (fhut). 

Sorant.  Unwtffenb. 

}  idler,  the  lasy  fellow,  bet  Sauten^er. 

• 

To  reward — rewarded.  S3e(obnen — betohnt   (See  Obs.  A 

Lesson  XLV). 
To  esteem.  2((bten,  fd)d^cn. 

To  despise.  (Berac^ten. 

To  hate.  ^affen. 

Is  your  book  torn  t  3ft  3bt  SBudft  jerrtffen  ? 

It  is  not  torn.  .  (S«  tfl  ntd)l  a^nrttfetu 

Are  your  children  ffood  %  Gtnb  3hre  ^tnbet  attig! 

They  are  very  good.  ®te  finb  febr  artto. 

Is  the  enemy  beaten  t  3fi  ber  $einb  gefdoCagen  7 

Heis'beaten.     "  Gr  ift  ^efd)(agen. 

The  enemies  are  beaten.  >Dte  ^etnbe  ^nb  gefcbtogen. 

rhese  children  ire  loved,  because  Diefe  Jtinber  roerben  getiebt,  weU  til 
they  are  studious  and  good.  ftet9ig  unb  arttg  finb.  (See  Not* 

f,  Lesson  XXXiX.) 

EXERCISES.     127. 

Ar9  you  loved  by  your  uncle? — I  am  loved  by  him. — Is  you? 
bythpr  loved  by  him  ? — He  is  loved  by  him.— -By  whom  am  I 
loved  f — ^Thou  art  loved  by  thy  parents. — Are  we  loved  1 — You  are 
loved. — By  whom  are  we  loved  1 — You  are  loved  by  your  friends* 
—Are  those  gentlemen  loved  1 — They  are  loved.— By  whom  are 
they  loved  1 — ^Tbey  are  loved  by  us  and  by  their  good  friends.— 
Uf  whom  is  the  blind  man  led  I — He  is  led  by  mft* — ^^Vi»i%  ^% 
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you  lead  him  to  1 — I  lead  him  home. — By  whom^  wo  wo  b>amed  f-^ 
We  are  blamed  by  our  enemies. — Why  are  we  blamed  by  ihtm  *— 
Because  they  do  not  love  us. — Are  you  punished  by  your  tutor  ?— • 
We  are  not  punished  by  him,  because  we  are  good  and  studious.— 
Are  we  heard  ? — We  are  (c^,  Lesson  XLlll.). — By  whom  are  we 
heard  1 — We  are  heard  by  our  neighbouis. — Is  the  master  heard  by 
his  pupils  1 — He  is  heard  by  them. — Which  children  are  praised  1 
—Those  that  are  good. — Which  are  punished  "^ — Those  that  are 
idle  and  naughty. — Are  you  praised  or  blamed  1 — We  ar  '  neithoi 
praised  nor  blamed. — Is  our  friend  loved  by  his  masters  ? — He  is 
loved  and  praised  by  them,  because  he  is  studious  and  crood ;  but 
his  brother  is  despised  by  his,  because  he  is  naughty  and  idle. — Is 
he  sometimes  punished  ? — He  is  (rpirO  ci)  every  morning  and  every 
evening. — Are  you  sometimes  punished  ? — I  am  (cf)  never  ;  I  am 
'oved  and  rewarded  by  my  good  masters. — Are  these  children 
never  punished  ? — They  are  (e^)  never,  because  they  tre  studious 
and  good ;  but  those  are  so  (e^)  very  often,  because  tiiey  aie  idle 
and  naughty. 

128. 

Who  is  praised  and  rewarded'? — Skilful  people  (Ccutc)  are 
praised,  esteemed,  and  rewarded,  but  the  ignorant  are  blamed  and 
despised. — Who  is  loved  and  who  is  hated  1 — He  who  is  studious 
and  good  is  loved,  and  he  who  is  idle  and  naughty  is  hated. — 
Must  one  be  good  in  order  to  be  loved? — One  must  be  so. — What 
must  one  do  in  order  to  be  loved  ? — One  must  be  good  and  assidu- 
ous.— What  must  one  do  in  order  to  be  rewarded  1 — One  must  be 
skilful  and  study  much. — Why  are  those  children  loved  ? — ^They 
are  loved,  because  they  are  good. — Are  they  better  than  we  ^ — They 
are  not  better,  but  more  studious  than  you. — Is  your  buther  as 
assiduous  as  mine  ? — He  is  as  assiduous  as  he  ;  but  your  brother 
is  better  than  mine. — Do  you  know  anything  new  ? — 1  do  not 
know  anything  new. — What  does  your  cousin  say  new-l — He  says 
nothing  new. — Do  they  not  speak  of  war  1 — ^They  do  not  speak  of 
it. — Of  what  (Obs.  C  Lesson  LII.)  do  they  speak? — ^They  speak 
of  peace. — What  do  they  say  1 — ^They  say  that  the  enemy  is  beaten. 
—Are  you  understood  b}  your  pupils  ? — I  am  understood  by  them. 
—Dost  thou,  often  receive  presents  1 — I  do  receive  some  if  I  am 
good. — Are  you  often  rewanied  ? — We  are  rewarded  if  we  study 
virell,  and  if  we  are  diligent.~>Ha8  your  master  the  intention  of 
Tewardinff  you? — He  has  the  intention  of  doing  so  if  we  study 
wcsll. — What  does  he  intend  to  give  you  if  you  study  well  1 — He 
lnt<  nds  giviT;^  u»  a  book. — Has  he  already  given  you  a  book  1— 
lie  has  alreauj  given  us  one. 

129. 

Have  you  dined  already? — I  have  dined  already,  but  1  am  stil. 
Hungry. — Has  your  little  brothei  drunk  already  1 — Hu  has  drunk 
miready,  but  he  is  still  thirsty. — What  must  we  dc>  in  order  to  b« 
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•kiUkl ! — Voa  must  woik  miich. — Must  we  sit  sliU  in  aider  ti 
study  1 — Yoo  mast  listen  to  what  the  master  t^s  you. — ^Do  jxjm 
intend  to  eat  supper  to-day  1 — I  do  intend  to  dine  before  I  eat 
Bupper. — At  what  o^clock  do  you  dine  % — ^I  dine  at  four  and  eat 
supper  at  nine  o*clock. — Have  you  seen  my  cousin  ? — I  have  seen 
him. — What  has  he  said  ? — He  has  said  that  he  does  not  wish  to 
see  you  (fchcn  mtU). — Why  does  he  not  wish  to  see  me  ? — He  doet 
not  wish  to  see  you,  because  he  does  not  like  yo^ — Why  does  be 
not  like  me  1 — Because  yon  are  naughty. — Will  you  give  ma  • 
sheet  of  paper  1 — Why  (SS^^)  do  you  want  paper  1—4  want  some  t9 
write  a  letter. — ^To  whom  (Lesson  XXX.)  do  you  wish  to  write  I 
-—I  wish  to  write  to  the  man  by  whom  (wn  ii>dd)cm)  I  am  loTed.— 
Aftei  whom  doyou  inquire  t — 1  inquire  after  no  one.  (See  end  of 
Lesson  XXXIY.) 


FIFTY^IXTH   LESSON.  — 0ecl|«  mi   fihl^sU 

C^ctiott. 


OF   IMPEB80NAL   VERBS. 


These  verbs  having  no  determinate  sabject,  are  only 
conjugated  in  the  third  person  singular,  by  means  of  the 
indefinite  pronoun  c^,  it.     Ex.^ 


To  tainr-^t  rains* 
To  snow — it  snows* 

Do€^  It  thunder  ^ 
It  does  thunder 
Is  it  foggy  1 
Does  the  sun  shine  % 

The  sun  shines. 

It  thunders  loud. 

Foggy* 
the  fog, 

hard,  violent, 

To  shine — shone* 
To  thunder* 

The  sun  does  not  shine. 

Tlie  sun  is  in  my  eyes. 
The  face, 
the  thunder, 
the  snow, 
the  sunshine, 
the.  parasol, 

8 


Stcgncn — e5  reanct 
Gcftncicn  —  e«  fdbneit 

Connected? 

m  bonnett. 

3ft  c^  ncbeftg  ? 

3flc<€)onncnf(^n? 
^  C^  tfi  Gennenfcbtiiu 
\  flStc  ^bcn  @onnenfdK^r 

G6  tonnett  ^efttg. 

nebeltg ; 

bet  9{e6€(; 

€(6etnen*  —  fieft^vcm  ■. 

IDennetiu 

« 

2)te  Sonne  fcbetnt  ni(6t. 

t  >Die  Sonne  Tcbeint  mtr  iti  9fH^ 

ba«  ®efid)t ; 

ber  jDonner ; 

bet  Sconce ; 

bet  Sonnenfc^etn ; 

bet  ScnT\(T\(d)\xuu 
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Does  it  lighten  Y  S(i(t  ti  ? 

It  dods  lighten.  &  Mi|t 

To  hail.  <&ad^(n,  fc^efen. 

The  hail,  6et  4page(. 

(t  raine  yeiy  hard  Q^  telnet  fel^t  flavf 

It  lightens  much.  G*^  6(t|t  fel)t. 

Does  it  snow  1  €)(6nett  e<  ? 

It  does  snow  mach.  @6  fd^nett  fe^t. 

It  hails  much.  Gd  ^gelt  fe^v. 

Ofc.  J..  There  are  some  impersonal  verbs,  M^liick  re- 
late to  a  person  :  they  govern  the  dative  or  accusative, 
and  instead  oi:  id)  6m  tfVtngciQf  (Lesson  V.)  one  may 
say :  c^  ^utigcrt  mic^,  I  am  hungry :  for  the  verb  ^mtgqrn/ 
to  be  hungry,  governs  the  accusative. 

To  be  thirsty.  D  u  t  fl  e  n. 

To  be  sle^y.  6  A  ( S  f  c  t  n. 

Art  thou  sleepy  ?  ^dftCdfett  e^  IDtc^  ? 

I  am  not  sleepy,  b^**  hungry.        (S^  fc^tfifert  mid)  ntdftt ;  ober  e<  l)un« 

gett  mtdft. 
Is  your  brother  thi  Jty  t        ^       2)urfiet  H  3bten  Stutet  ? 
He  is  thirst)r.  '       6^  burfiet  tbn. 

He  is  not  thirsty,  r  tt  sleepy.       @^  burfiet  i^n  nt(ftt ;  abet  e^  fc^tSfert 

tbn. 

Oft*.  B.  T},<5  case  of  the  verb  may  be  placed  before 
tlr.e  impersonal  verb,  but  then  the  indefinite  pronoun  e^ 
must  be  suppressed.  For  instance,  instead  of:  e^  ^ungert 
mid),  one  may  say  :  mic^  ^mtgert,  I  am  hungry ;  but  il 
the  sentence  is  interrogative,  the  indefinite  pronoun  e^ 
must  not  be  omitted. 

Are  you  sleepy  t  ®d)Wftfrt  e^  @ie7 

131  ^  o^  oi^«»  5"  ®^  fd)iafert  un«. 

i;Ve  are  sleepy.  i  Ito^  fd)tifert 

Are  those  men  hungry!  ^un^ett  e^  Mefe  9){Ann(t? 

rheyarehnw.  {gettSt"" 

Who  is  thirsty  ?  SBeti  burfiet  e«  ? 

I  ai.  very  thirsty.  ^  ^^^  ^^^^^  ^^^^ 

'  punatm,  in  the  ngnification  of  to  /oaf,  is  neuter  and  foOowi  the 
gmikm  o/neutar  verba. 
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Has  your  cousin  been  thiisty  t     ^t  ti  3(rm  ^ctUt  getstPil  f 
He  h«.  been  thirty.  {UXft^*" 


Where  has  he  gone  to  ? 
He  has  gone  to  Vienna. 
Is  it  go(K)  travelling  t 
It  is  bad  travelling. 

In  the  winter. 

In  the  summer. 
Et  it  good  travelling  in  the  win- 
ter! 
It  is  bad  travelling  in  the  winter. 

The  spring, 

the  autumn. 

To  ride  in  a  carriage. 

Ridden  in  a  carriage. 
To  ride  on  horseback. 

Ridden  on  horseback. 

To  go  on  foot. 

Do  you  like  to  go  on  horseback  ? 

I  like  to  ride  in  a  carriage. 

Where  is  the  bailiff  gone  to  (on 

horseback)? 
He  is  gone  (on  horseback)  to  the 

forest. 
When  does  your  cousin  go  to 

Berlin  ? 
He  goes  thither  this  winter. 
I  intend   going  this   spring  to 

Dresden. 
Where  is  your  uncle  1 
He  is  in  Berlin. 
H«  is  at  Berlin. 


aS^cbinifler  gereirt? 

6t  tfl  nac^  men  Qtxdft 

3ft  eggutteifen? 

6^  tfi  Wcd^t  teifnu 

3m  aSintft. 

3ni  €ommer. 

3ft  (^  B"^  ^#<^  ^ni  SBlntet? 

(Si  tft  }d)(ed)t  retfen  tm  SBtntt  ■ 
ber  jrilWtng  ? 
tec  ^erbfi. 

^abren*  (in  this  signiiicatiow 
takes  fcin*  for  its  auxiliary*). 

©efobren. 

9{eiten*  (takes  fcin*  for  its  auxi- 
liary). 

©crtttcn. 

3u  Su9e  gchen*. 

t  fHcxUn  ©ie  gem  ? 

t  3d)  fobte  gern. 

aOBo  tft  bet  TCmtniann  ^)in9eritten  ? 

@r  tft  in  ten  SBatt  getttten. 

SBann  gef^t  tbr  ^Better  nadft  S3er(in  ? 

@t  gef)t  btcfen  SBtntet  babtn. 

34  Hn  gefcnnen,  btcfen  $rCil)(lng 

nod)  iDre^ben  i)U  tetfen. 
©0  tft  3br  Dbeim  ? 
6t  ift  tn  JBerltn. 
(Sr  ift  ju  Berlin. 


/2ttfe.  The  preposition  }U  or  in  is  used  to  express 
rest  in  a  place  or  country,  and  the  preposition  tiacfc 
motion  or  direction  towards  a  place  or  country.  9?ach 
is  particularly  used  before  names  of  towns  or  coun- 
^es  (Lesson  tlV.)  ;  but  the  preposition  ju  must  be 
^ade  use  of  to  express  motion  towards  a  person. 
(Lesson  XXVI.) 


•  When  the  verb  fasten*  signifies  to  move  onyfftmg  ^  a  corriasi  Vi>ak%i% 
ive  and  takes  l^a^en*  for  its  aoxUary. 
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The  two  piepositions  )tt  and  in  answer  the  question 
too  ?  and  md)  the  question  tDO^in  ?  as  is  se^n  by  tbt 
above  examples. 

The  living  is  dear  there.  (&i  ifi  tbeuet  Uben  ba 

Is  it  windy  ?     Does   the  wind  3ft  <^  lointtg  1 

blow  1 
It  is  windy.      The  wind  blows.  @^  if!  tptnttg^  tet  9Bint)  gel^t 

^'  MUsLrd!"^^'    '^^'  ""'""^  S  ®^  9^^^  ""  ^''^''  ®^"^- 

fe  it  stormv  1  5  ^^  ^^  ^^^"«f*  • 

w  It  stormy  .  \^i^  |WlrmifcJ)e^  SBetter  1 

It  is  not  stormv  \  ®^  ^f*  "^*^  fttttmif*. 

it  IS  not  stormy.  ^  ^^^  sg^^^^^^  . ^^  ^.^^  |lflrnu(*. 

Strong,  stormy,  dear,  windy.        @tarf ;  ftUrmtfc^  ;  ti)tn(t ;  iMiti^ 

EXERCISES.      130. 

Do  you  like  to  ride  in  a  carriage  1 — I  like  to  ride  on  horseback.- - 
Has  your  cousin  ever  gone  on  horseback  ? — Hfe  has  never  gone  on 
horseback. — Did  you  go  on  horseback  the  day  before  yesterday  1 — 
1  went  on  horseback  to-day. — Where  did  you  go  to  (on  horseback)  1 
—1  went  into  the  country. — Does  your  brother  ride  on  horseback  a£ 
often  as  you  ? — He  rides  on  horseback  oftener  than  I. — Hast  thou 
sometimes  ridden  on  horseback  1 — I  have  never  ridden  on  horse- 
back.— Wilt  thou  go  (in  a  carriage)  to-day  into  the  country  1 — I  will 
go  thither  (in  a  carriage). — Do  you  like  travelling? — I  do  like 
travelling. — Do  you  like  travelling  in  the  winter  1 — 1  do  not  like 
travelling  in  the  winter,  I  like  travelling  in  the  spring  and  in  autumn. 
— Is  it  good  travelling  in  the  spring  ? — It  is  good  travelling  in  the 
spring  and  in  the  autumn,  but  it  is  bad  travelling  in  the  summer 
and  in  the  winter. — Have  you  sometimes  travelled  in  the  winter  t 
—I  have  often  travelled  in  the  winter  and  in  the  summer. — Does 
your  brother  travel  often  1 — He  travels  no  longer,  he  formerly  travel- 
led much. — When  do  you  like  to  ride  on  horseback  ? — ^I  like  riding 
on  horseback  in  the  morning  after  breakfast. — Is  it  food  travelling 
in  this  country  1 — It  is  good  travelling  here  (Oa). — -Have  you  evei 
cone  to  Vienna  1 — I  have  never  gone  thither. — Where  is  youi 
brother  gone  to  ? — He  is  gone  to  London. — Does  he  sometimes  go 
to  Berlin  ? — He  went  thither  formerly. — What  does  he  bay  of  (oon) 
that  country  ? — He  says  that  it  is  good  travelling  in  Germany  1— 
Have  you  been  at  Dresden? — I  have  been  there. — Have  you  stayed 
ibere  long  f — J  have  stayei"  there  two  years. — What  do  you  say  of 
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there. 

131. 

Have  you  been  in  London  1 — I  have  been  there. — Is  the  living 
ffood  there  1 — ^The  living  is  good  there,  but  dear. — ^Is  it  dear  living 
in  Paris  1 — It  is  good  living  there  and  not  dear. — At  whose  house 
have  you  been  this  morning  ? — ^I  have  been  at  my  ancle's. — Where 
are  you  going  to  now  % — I  am  going  to  my  brother's. — Is  your  brothei 
at  home  1 — I  do  not  know. — Have  you  already  been  at  the  English 
captain's  1 — I  have  not  been  there  yet. — When  do  you  intend  goin^ 
thither  1 — I  intend  going  thither  this  evening. — How  often  has  youi 
brother  been  in  London  ? — He  has  been  there  thrice. — Do  you  like 
travelling  in  France  ? — I  like  travelling  there,  because  one  finds 
good  people  there. — Does  your  friend  like  travelling  in  Holland  ' 
— He  does  not  like  travellinff  there,  because  the  livinor  is  bad  there. 
— Do  you  like  travelling  in  Italy  ? — I  do  like  travelling  there,  be^ 
cause  the  living  is  good  there,  and  one  finds  good  people  there  ;  but 
the  roads  are  not  very  good  there. — Do  the  English  like  to  travel  in 
Spain  1 — ^They  like  to  travel  there ;  but  they  find  the  roads  there  too 
bad. — How  is  the  weather  1 — ^The  weather  is  very  bad. — ^I«  it  windy  ? 
— It  is  very  windy. — Was  it  stormy  yesterday  1 — ^It  was  stormy. — 
Did  you  go  into  the  country  1 — I  did  not  go  thither,  because  it  was 
stormy. — ^Do  you  go  to  the  market  this  morning  1 — I  do  go  thither, 
if  ;t  is  not  stormy. — Do  you  intend  goinff  to  Germany  this  year  1— 
I  do  intend  going  thither,  if  the  weather  is  not  too  bad. — Do  you  in* 
tend  breakfasting  with  me  this  morning  ? — I  intend  breakfasting 
w^  h  you,  if  I  am  hungry. 

132. 

Does  your  uncle  intend  dining  with  us  to-day  ? — He  does  intend 
dining  with  you,  if  he  is  hungry. — Does  the  Pole  intend  drinking 
some  of  (oon)  this  wine  ? — He  does  intend  drinking  some  of  it  (bas 
oon),  if  he  is  thirsty. — Do  you  like  to  go  on  foot  ? — 1  do  not  like  to 

fro  on  foot,  but  I  like  going  in  a  carriage  when  (wcnn)  1  am  travel- 
ing.— Will  you  go  on  foot  1 — I  cannot  go  on  foot,  because  I  am  too 
tired. — Do  you  go  to  Italy  on  foot  1 — I  do  not  go  on  foot,  because 
the  roads  are  there  too  bad. — Are  the  roads  there  as  bad  in  the  summer 
as  in  the  winter  1— -They  are  not  so  good  in  the  winter  as  in  the 
summer. 

133. 

Are  you  going  out  to-day  ? — ^I  am  not  goinff  out  when  it  is  raining 
—Did  it  ram  yesterday  1 — It  did  not  rain. — Has  it  snowed  1 — It  has 
snowed. — Why  do  you  not  go  to  the  market  1 — I  do  not  ffo  thither« 
because  it  snows. — Do  you  wish  to  have  an  umbrella  ? — It  you  have 
one. — Will  you  lend  me  an  umbrella  ^ — I  will  lend  you  one. — What 
sort  of  weather  is  it  ? — It  thunders  and  lightens. — Does  the  sun 
•hine  1-^The  sun  does  not  shine,  it  *3  tog^«— -Do  ^om  \ifi:%ct  ^% 
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diundor  1 — ^I  do  hear  it — How  long  have  ^ou  heard  the  thunder. -« 
I  have  heard  it  till  four  o'clock  in  the  morning. — Is  it  fine  weather  • 
— ^The  wind  blows  hard  and  it  thunders  much. — Does  it  rain  ? — If 
does  rain  very  fast  (ftarf ). — Do  you  not  go  into  the  country  ? — How 
can  I  ^o  into  the  country,  do  you  not  see  how  (tote)  it  lightens  ?— 
Does  It  snow  1 — It  does  not  snow,  but  it  hails. — Does  it  hail  1— 
It  does  not  hail,  but  thunders  very  much. — Have  you  a  parasol  ?— 
I  have  one. — Will  you  lend  it  me  1 — ^I  will  lend  it  you. — Have  we 
sunshine  1 — We  have  much  sunshine,  the  sun  is  in  my  eyes. — Is  it 
fine  weather  t — ^It  is  very  bad  weather,  it  is  dark ;  we  have  no  sun- 
shine. 

134. 

Are  you  thirsty  t — ^I  am  nov  thirsty,  but'  very  hungry. — Is  your 
servant  sleepy  1 — He  is  sleepy. — ^Is  he  hungry  1 — He  is  hungry. — 
Why  does  he  not  eat  1 — Because  he  has  nothing  to  eat. — Are  your 
children  hungry  1 — ^They  are  very  hungry,  but  they  have  nothing 
to  eat. — Have  they  anything  to  drink? — ^They  have  nothing  to 
drink. — Why  do  you  not  eat? — I  do  not  eat  when  (wcnn)  1  am  not 
hungry. — Why  does  the  Russian  not  drink  1 — He  does  not  drink 
when  he  is  not  thirsty. — Did  your  brother  eat  anything  yesterday 
evening  1 — He  ate  a  piece  of  beef,  a  small  piece  of  fowl,  and  a 
piece  of  bread.— Did  he  not  drink  1 — He  also  drank. — What  did 
he  drink  ? — He  drank  a  large  glass  of  water,  and  a  small  glass  of 
wine. — How  long  did  you  stay  at  his  house  (bet  i()m)  1—1  stayed 
there  till  midnight. — Have  you  asked  him  for  anything'? — I  liave 
asked  him  for  nothing. — Has  he  given  you  anything  1 — He  has 
given  me  nothing. — Of  whom  have  you  spoken  1 — We  have  spoken 
of  you. — Have  you  praised  me  1 — We  have  not  praised  you ;  we 
have  blamed  you. — Why  have  you  blamed  me  1 — Because  you  do 
not  study  well. — Of  what  has  your  brother  spoken  1 — He  has 
spoken  of  his  books,  his  houses,  and  his  gardens. — Who  is  hungry  1 
— My  friend's  little  boy  is  hungry. — Who  has  drunk  my  wine  ?— • 
No  one  has  drunk  it. — Hast  thou  already  been  in  my  room? — I 
have  already  been  there. — How  dost  thou  find  my  room  ? — I  find  it 
beautiful. — Are  you  able  to  work  there  1 — I  am  not  able  to  work 
there,  because  it  is  too  dark.     (See  end  of  Lesson  XXXI V.) 


FIFTY.SEVENTH  LESSON.— gieben  unb  fftn^str 

£ection. 

OF  THE  IMPERFECT  AND  PERFECT  TENSES. 

In  English  there  are  three  imperfect  tenses,  viz  :  I 

praised,  did  praise,  and  was  praising.     These  three 

are  expressed  in  German  by  one  imperfect  id)  Io6te.     It 

iff  used  to  exprem  a  past  action  or  event  in  refereDC« 
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to  another,  which  was  either  simultaneous  with  or  an 
tecedent  to  it.  It  is  the  historical  tense  of  the  Germany 
and  is  aiwa}rs  employed  in  narration,  particularly 
when  the  narrator  was  an  eye-witness  of  the  action  or 
event.  The  perfect  tense,  on  the  contrary,  expresses 
an  action  or  event,  as  perfectly  past  and  ended,  with- 
out any  reference  to  another  event,  and  when  the 
narrator  was  not  an  eye-witness.  In  this  latter  in- 
etance  the  imperfect  also  may  be  used,  if  the  narratoi 
accompanies  his  narrative  with  any  phrase  denoting 
that  he  does  not  speak  in  his  own  name,  as  matt  fagt  or 
fagt  tttott^  they  say,  it  is  said,  &c 

The  perfect  tense  is  compounded  of  the  present  of 
the  Auxiliary,  and  the  past  participle,  as  in  English. 
(See  Lessons  XLI.,  XLII.  &c.) 

I  was — ^he  was.  3c^  war  —  er  wot. 

We  were— they  were.  ©ir  warm  —  pe  warcn. 

Thou  wast — ^yoa  were.         jDu  warfl — 3^x  waret  (@te  wacetl)* 

Were  you  content  ?  fSoren  @te  gufrteben  t 

I  was  very  content.  3c^  war  ^ifyc  ^frtden. 

Was  the  wine  good?  SSor  ber  SBetn  gutt 

It  was  very  good.  (&t  wax  \tf)X  aut 

Were  yoa  there  yesterday  ?  Ctnb  6ie  gcitern  ba  gewefen  ? 

I  was  there  to-day.  3d)  bin  b^ute  ba  gcwefen. 

Where  was  he  the  day  before  SBo  tfl  er  Mrgeflern  Qcmt^tn  ? 

yesterday  t 

Were  you  already  in  Paris  ?  ^tnb  @te  f(bcn  in  ^ri^  gewefen  1 

was  there  twice  already  ?  3(^  bin  ^cn  gwetmat  bo  gosMfcn* 

Obedient — disobedient.  ©eborfom  —  ungeborfonu 

Negligent.  S^adblfifltg. 

Obs.  A.  The  imperfect  of  regular  verbs  is  formed 
from  the  infinitive  by  changing  en  into  t,  and  adding 
the  proper  termination  to  each  person,  viz.  t,  to  the 
first  and  third  persons  singular,  eit/  to  the  first  and  third 
persons  plural,  t%  to  the  second  person  singular,  and 
fi,  to  the  second  person  plural.     Ex. 

^  loved,  C  loved,  /  ^^  ^,*. 

I      5  did  love.  He  J  did  love,         )^%:^^^^^ 


was  loving.  I  was  loving, 

loved,  i  loved. 

We    \  did  love.      They  <  did  love. 


Itebte. 
ajjir  liebten— 


were  lovmg.         c  were  lovmg.  ^     ^    *    ^ 
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(  lovedst, 
Thou  <  didst  love,     You 
f  wast  loving. 


loved, 
did  love, 
were  loying. 


;X)u  (tebteft-^ 
[  3l)r  Kcbtet(@ii 
)  liebttn). 


Obs  B.  The  consonant  t  of  the  imperfect  is  pre- 
ceded by  e,  if  the  pronunciation  requires  it,  which  is 
the  case  in  all  verbs,  the  root  of  which  ends  in  b,  t/  tiff 
oi  fty  or  in  several  consonants  united.  (See  Obs.  A» 
Lesson  XXXIY.  and  Lesson  XLL)     Ex. 


I 


We 


Thou 


worked,  ^worked, 

did  work,      He^  did  work, 
was  working,      [was  working. 

'  worked,  f  worked, 

did  work.  They  did  work, 
were  working,    [were working. 

'workedst,  f  worked, 

didst  work,  Youl  did  work, 
wast  working,    [were  working. 


.3c^  arbettete  — 
ex  arbettete. 

SDBir  arbefteteit 
— fic  arbeitcter*    ' 

]  Du  arbeitetejl— 
[  Sb^  arbeitetct 
J(@icarbeiteten)» 


Obs,  C  In  all  German  verbs,  whether  regular  or 
Irregular,  the  third  person  singular  of  the  imperfect 
tense  is  the  same  as  the  first  person ;  and  the  third 
person  plural  is  the  same  as  the  first  in  all  the  tenses. 


I  had — ^he  had. 
We  had — they  had. 
Thon  hadst — jo\x  had. 
Had  you  money  ? 
I  had  some. 

Had  your  hrother  hooks  1 
He  had  some. 
What  had  we  1 

What  sort  of  weather  was  it  ycs- 
.  terdayl 

it  was  fine  weather. 
Had  you  a  wi?h  tohuy  a  horse  ? 

f  had  a  wish  to  huy  one,  hut  I 

had  no  money. 
Did  your  cousin  intend  to  lean 

German  \ 
He  did  intend  to  learn  it,  hut  he 
iiad  no  waster. 


3*  ^otte— er  botte* 

SDBtr  f)attcn  —  fie  flatten. 

2)u  bfltteH— 3b«  bottet  (@te  b«ttctt) 

fatten  @ie  ®ett)  ? 

^flttc  3f)r  JBrubct  m6)tx  ? 

^r  f)attc  n)c(d)e. 

SQBa^  fatten  mix  ?  ■ 

9Ba^  fat  SBettcr  max  c$  geftern  ? 

(S^  war  f(^>6ne«  SBctter. 

fatten  @ie  8uil  etn  9>fetb  gu  fcm 

fen? 
3(b  b<ttte  Suft  etn^  gu  faufen,  aiba 

tdb  f)atte  fctn  ®e(b. 
ISor  3bt  $8etter  gefonncn  beutfcb  in 

(ernen  ? 
@r  loar  gcfonnen  e^  gu  (enieti,  o(cf 

er  batte  fetnen  Sebter. 
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EXERCISES.    135. 

Were  you  at  home  this  morning  1 — ^I  was  not  ut  home  — W.iew 
•rere  you  1 — I  was  at  the  market. — Where  were  you  yesterday  ?— • 
I  was  at  the  theatre. — Wast  thou  as  assiduous  as  thy  brother  1— • 
I  was  as  assiduous  as  he,  but  he  was  more  clever  than  I. — Where 
have  you  been  ? — 1  have  been  at  the  English  physician's. — Wa« 
he  at  home  ? — He  was  not  at  home. — Where  was  he  1 — He  was  at 
the  ball. — Have  you  been  at  the  Spanish  cook's  1 — I  have  been  at 
his  house. — Has  he  already  bought  his  meat  ? — He  has  already 
bought  it. — Have  you  given  the  book  to  my  brother  1 — I  have  given 
it  to  him. — Hast  thou  given  my  books  to  my  pupils? — I  have 
given  them  to  them. — Were  they  satisfied  with  them  (bamtt)  1 — 
They  were  very  well  (fcf)r)  satisfied  with  theci. — Had  your  cousin  a 
wish  to  learn  German? — He  had  a  wish  to  learn  it. — Has  he 
learnt  it? — He  has  not  learnt  it. — Why  has  he  not  learnt  it?— 
Because  he  had  not  courage  enough. — Have  you  been  at  my 
father's  1 — I  have  been  there  (bci  il)m). — Have  you  spoken  to  hiiu  "J 
— I  have  spoken  to  him. — Has  the  shoemaker  already  brought  yon 
the  boots  t — He  has  already  brought  them  to  me. — Have  you  paid 
him  (for)  them  ? — I  have  not  paid  him  (for)  them  yet. — Have  you 
ever  been  in  London  ? — I  have  been  there  several  times. — What 
did  you  do  there  ? — ^I  learnt  English  there. — Do  you  intend  going 
thither  once  morel — I  intend  ^oing  thither  twice  more. — Is  the 
living  good  there  1 — The  living  is  good  there,  but  dear. — Was  your 
master  satisfied  with  his  pupill — He  was  satisfied  with  him.-- 
Was  your  brother  satisfied  with  my  children  1 — He  was  very  well 
(fi'bc)  satisfied  with  them. — Was  the  tutor  satisfied  with  this  little 
boy  1 — He  was  not  satisfied  with  him. — Why  was  he  not  satisfied 
with  him  ? — Because  that  little  boy  was  very  negligent. 

136. 

Were  the  children  of  the  poor  as  clever  as  those  pi  the  rich  ?— 
They  were  more  clever,  because  they  worked  harder  (nubt^). — Did 
fou  love  your  tutor  1 — I  did  love  him,  because  he  loved  me. — Did 
he  give  you  anything  1 — He  gave  me  a  good  book,  because  he  was 
satisfi^  with  me. — Whom  do  you  lovel — I  love  my  parents  and 
ray  precsptors. — Do  your  tutors  love  yout — ^They  do  love  me, 
because  I  am  assiduous  and  obedient. — Did  this  man  love  his 
parents! — He  did  love  them. — Did  his  parents  love  him  ? — ^They 
did  love  him,  because  he  was  never  disobedient. — How  long 
did  you  work  yesterday  evening? — I  worked  till  ten  o'clock. 
—Did  your  cousin  also  work  ?  —  He  did  also  work.  —  When 
didst  thou  see  my  uncle?  —  I  saw  him  this  morning.  —  Had 
ie  much  money  1 — He  had  much. — Had  your  parents  many 
friends  1 — They  had  many. — Have  they  still  some  ? — ^They  have 
still  several. — Had  you  any  friends  1 — I  had  some,  because  I  had 
money. — Have  you  still  some  ? — I  have  no  longer  any,  because  I 
have  no  more  money. — Where  was  your  brother  ?— He  was  in  the 
gardnn.  — Where  were  hie   servants? — They  were  in  the  house,— 
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Wbeie  were  we  1— We  were  in  a  good  country  and  with  (bd) 
good  people.— Where  were  our  friends  1 — ^They  wer  on  (board) 
the  ships  of  the  English.— -Where  were  the  Russians  1 — ^They 
were  in  their  carriages. — Were  the  peasants  in  the  fields  ? — ^They 
were  there. — Were  the  bailiffs  in  the  woods  1 — ^They  were  there  — 
Who  was  in  the  storehouses  1 — ^The  merchants  were  there. 

137. 

What  sort  of  weather  was  it  t — ^It  was  very  bad  weather. — Was 
it  windy  ? — ^It  was  windy  and  very  cold. — ^Was  it  foggy  1 — ^It  was 
foggy. — Was  it  fine  weather  1 — ^It  was  fine  weather,  But  too  warm, 
^i^^hat  sort  of  weathef^Avas  it  the  day  before  yesterday  1 — ^It  was 
very  dark  and  very  cold. — Is  it  fine  weather  now  ? — ^It  is  neithei 
fine  noi  bad  weather. — Is  it  too  warm  1 — It  is  neither  too  warm 
nor  too  cold. — Was  it  stormy  yesterday? — It  was  very  siormy. — 
Was  it  dry  weather  1 — ^The  weather  was  too  dry ;  but  to-day  it  it 
too  damp. — Did  you  go  to  the  ball  yesterday  evening  1 — ^I  did  noi 
go,  because  the  weather  was  bad. — Had  you  the  intention  to  tea> 
my  books? — ^I  had  not  the  intention  to  tear,  .but  to  bum  them 
CSee  end  of  Lesson  XXXIV.) 


J   : 


FIFTY-EIGHTH   LESSON.— 3lcl)t  uttb  fftn^ifiSU 

Cection 

I     jffVak,    HejffVak.      1^22'"" 

Iwas  speaking.      Iwas  speaking,  j        '*^      '* 

fspoke,  fspoke,  iSDBir  fprac^ic 

We  j  did  speak,  They  \  did  speak,  — ^jTe  fprad^en* 

I  were  speaking.    I  were  speaking.  J  oba.c.  Less-LVIL 

{spokest,  fspoke,  iDu  fpradjjl — 

didst  speak,  You-^  did  speak, 
wast  speaking,    [were  speaking.. 


(©iefprac^cn). 


Obs.  In  irregular  verbs  the  imperfect  of  the  indica 
tive  is  formed  by  changing  the  vowels  t  a,  ei,  i,  o,  tt, 
and  adding  the  termination  belonging  to  each  person. 
Hence  in  the  irregular  verbs  we  shall  mark  only  the 
change  of  that  vowel,  together  with  the  termination  o\ 
the  first  person,  in  order  to  enable  learners  to  know 

■  Learners  ought  now  to  add  to  their  list  of  verbs  the  imperfect  of  all  ir 
regular  verlw  which  they  have  been  iising  hitherto,  or  will  have  to  use  here 
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the  imperfect  tense.  Examples:  the  verb  f^rec^ 
above  changes  in  the  imperfect  the  radical  vowel  c  into 
a ;  Uetbett^  to  remain,  changes  it  into  ie^  thus :  tc^  blie6, 
I  remained ;  Qetjm,  to  go,  into  i,  thus :  i(^  gntg^  I  went ; 
iietfcn,  to  draw,  into  o,  thus :  tc^  jog^  I  drew ;  fc^iagen^ 
to  beat,  into  u,  thus :  vi}  fc^btg^  I  smote. 

Compound  verbs  follow  in  general  the  conjugation  of 
simple  verbs. 

At  first  (in  the  beginning).  @rft,  juerfl  (anfan^^). 

Afterwards.  ^emad)  or  n«<l^(ec. 

Hereupon,  upon  this.  ^Uvau^ 

DC7*  Whenever  a  sentence  begins  with  any  other 
word  than  the  subject,  its  order  is  inverted,  and  the 
subject  stands  after  the  verb  in  simple,  and  after  the 
auxiliary  in  compound  tenses.** 

At  first  he  said  yes,  afterwards  Gtfi  fagte  e  t  [a,  (emoc^  netn. 

no. 
At  first  he  worked,  and  after-  Gtfi  arbeitete,  unb  f)ixnad^  {ptette  » w 

wards  he  played. 
I  do  not  go  out  to-day.  j^eute  ge^e  tdb  ntd)t  au^. 

Now  you  must  work.  3c^t  mtiffcn  @  i  e  arbeiten. 

My  father  set  oat  yesterday.        ®e|lem  ift   mein   SSotet  a6«« 

rapt. 

Here  lies  your  book  and  there  ^tcr  (tegt  3^t  SBud|^  unb  ba  3^ 

your  paper.  ^aptev. 

He  came  afterwards.  @r  tfl  bernac^  (na4f)er)  gefommcii. 

Upon  this  he  sdd.  ^terauf  fogte  e  r. 

As  soon  as.  Gobalb,  fcbalbal^ 

I  d  ink  as  soon  as  I  have  eaten.   3^  txxnft,  fcbatb  x6)  gcgefTen  f^ht* 
As.  soon  as  I  have  taken  off  my  @oba(b  tdb  mctne  ®d)uf)e  au^ge|0« 
shoes  1  tak9  off  my  stockings,      gen  babe,  gte^e  left  metne  ©trftmpfe 

au&« 
What  do  yon  do  after  supper?      SBa^  tl)un  6ie  no^  tern  2(benbefi 

fen? 

To  sleep — slept.  ® 4(af en-Mefd^lafetu    Im- 

perfect fcftuef. 

I  sleep,  thou  sleepest,  he  sleeps.  3d)  fc^Cafe,  tu  fc^tSfft,  er  fcftt&ft. 

^  From  this  rale  must  be  excepted  the  conjunctionB  which  Mrre  to  vnllt 
■entonoea  (See  Learan  XLVU.) ;  they  leave  the  subject  in  its  place  and  timm 
the  verb  to  the  end  of  the  sentence. 

c  See  Obt.  C.  Lessen  XXXIV. 
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Does  your  father  still  sleep  t        ^d^C&ft  3(t  fSatet  n«<l^? 
He  does  still  sleep.  @r  fc^t&ft  noc^ 

To  live.  e  e  6  e  lu 

(s  your  relation  still  alive  t  t  Se6t  3f)r  SScrwonbtcr  nccft  ? 

He  is  nolongei  alive  (he  is  dead),  j  (Sx  UbX  ntd)t  me^r. 


Without  money. 
Without  speaking. 
Without  saying  anything. 

To  go  away — gone  away. 


D  b  n  e  (is  followed  by  gu  befo: 
the  infinitive). 

SDbne  ®c(t). 

t  Dbne  ju  fprc(I)en. 

f  £)^ne  etn>a6  gu  fagen. 


Imperf.  gtng. 

He  went  away  withoat  saying  @r  gtng  meg/  c^ne  etioa^  gu  fagen. 
anything. 

@nb(t4. 

2(nfommen  *— ^  naefcmmeit 
Imperf.  fom. 

3fl  er  enb(t4  angefommen  t 
(Sr  tfl  nod)  ntd)t  angefommen. 
Jtommt  er  enbUc^  ? 
@r  f  ommt. 


To  amve — arrived. 


Has  he  arrived  at  last  ? 
He  has  not  arrived  yet. 
Does  he  come  at  last? 
He  does  come. 


To  give  away — given  away. 


ao^  e  g  g  e  6  e  n*— n>  eggegeben 
Imperf.  go 6. 

Tocut  off—cut  f^ (past part.).    2C6f(i)n  eiben* — ob9efd)nttJ 

ten.    Imperf.  fd)nttt. 

^at  er  etwatf  meggegeben  t 
(St  bot  fctn  ^(etb  weggegeben. 


Has  he  given  away  anything  t 
He  has  given  away  his  coat. 


To  cut  one's  throat. 
They  have  cut  his  throat 


To  crop  a  dog's  ears. 

What  have  they  done  to  him  ? 
They  have  cut  off  his  ears. 


3emanbem  ben  ^aH  abrd)netben  *. 
sD{nn    f)at   tl)m    ben    ^a(«    aOge« 

fdbnttten. 
(Stnem  ^unbe  Me  £)bten  obrcftnet? 

ben*. 
SKa«  bflben  jic  tbni  ^etbon  ? 
@te  boben   ibm  bie  £)bren  o^m 

fd)nttten. 

Aloud.  S  a  u  t. 

Does  your  master'llfeak  aloud  t    ©prid)t  3bt  Ceftrer  (ouf  ? 
He  does  speak  aloud.  @r  fptidbt  taut. 

In  order  to  learn  German,  one  Urn  beutfcb  ju  Utmn,  mup  mon  butt 
must  speak  aloud.  fprec^en. 

EXERCISES.     138. 

Hadst  thou  the  intention  to  learn  English  t — I  had  the  intention 
a  learn  it,  bat  I  had  not  a  good  master. — Did  your  brother  inteaJ 
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10  buy  a  carriage  % — He  did  intend  to  buy  ono9  but '  te  had  no  mon 
money. — Why  did  you  work  1 — ^I  worked  in  order  to  learn  Ger- 
man.— Why  did  you  love  that  man  1 — 1  loved  him  because  he  loved 
me. — Have  you  already  seen  the  son  of  the  captain  1 — I  have  already 
seen  him. — Did  he  speak  French  ? — He  spoke  English. — Where 
were  you  then  (Lesson  XLYUI.)] — I  was  in  Grermany.^Did  you 
speak  German  or  English  1 — I  spoke  neither  Grerman  nor  English, 
but  French. — Did  the  Germans  speak  French  1 — At  first  they  spoke 
German,  afterwards  French. — Did  they  speak  as  well  as  you  1— 
T*«ey  spoke  just  as  well  as  you  and  I. — What  do  you  do  .n  the 
evening. — I  work  as  soon  as  I  have  supped. — And  what  do  you  do 
afterwards  1 — ^Afterwards  I  sleep. — When  do  you  drink  1 — I  drink 
as  soon  as  I  have  eaten. — When  do  you  sleep  1 — I  sleep  as  soon  as 
1  have  supped. — Dost  thou  speak  German  t — I  spoke  it  formerly. 
— Dost  thou  take  off  thy  hat  before  thou  takest  off  thy  coat  1 — I  take 
off  my  hat  as  soon  as  1  have  taken  off  my  clothes. — What  do  you 
do  after  breakfast  ? — As  soon  as  1  have  breakfasted  1  go  out. — ^Art 
thou  sleeping  1 — You  see  that  I  am  not  sleeping. — Does  thy  brother 
still  sleep  1 — He  does  still  sleep. — Have  you  tried  to  speak  to  my 
uncle  ? — 1  have  not  tried  to  speak  to  him. — Has  he  spoken  to  you  "^ 
— As  soon  as  he  sees  me,  he  speaks  to  me. — ^Are  your  parents  still 
alive  t — ^They  are  still  alive. — Is  your  friend's  brother  still  alive  1 
— He  is  no  longer  alive. 

139. 

Have  you  spoken  to  the  merchant? — I  have  spoken  to  him.— 
Where  have  you  spoken  to  him  1 — 1  have  spoken  to  him  at  my 
house  (Oci  mir). — What  has  he  said  1 — He  went  away  without  say* 
ing  anything. — Can  you  work  without  speaking  T — I  can  work,  but 
not  study  German,  without  speaking. — Do  you  speak  aloud  when 
(iDcnn)  you  are  studying  German  1—1  do  speak  aloud. — Can  you 
understand  me  1 — 1  can  understand  you  when  (roenn)  you  speak 
iloud. — Wilt  thou  go  for  some  wine  1 — 1  cannot  go  for  wine  without 
money. — Have  you  bought  any  horses  1 — 1  do  not  buy  without 
money. — Has  your  father  arrived  at  last? — He  has  arrived. — When 
did  he  arrive  1 — This  morning  at  four  o'clock. — Has  your  cousin 
set  out  at  last  1 — He  has  not  set  out  yet. — Have  you  at  last  found 
a  good  master  1 — I  have  at  last  found  one. — Are  you  at  last  learning 
English  1 — 1  am  at  last  learning  it. — Why  did  you  not  learn  it  al- 
ready 1— Because  1  had  not  a  good  master. — Are  you  waiting  foi 
any  onel — I  am  waiting  for  my  physician  1 — Is  he  coming  at  lastl 
- — You  see  that  he  is  not  yet  coming. — Have  vpu  the  head-ache  1— 
No,  I  have  sore  eyes. — ^Then  you  must  wait  V^  the  physician.— 
Have  you  given  away  anything  ? — I  have  not  given  away  anything 
—What  has  your  uncle  given  away  ? — He  has  given  away  his  old 
do^^hes.— Hast  thou  given  away  anything] — I  had  not  anything  to 
give  away. — What  has  thy  brother  given  away  1 — He  has  ffiveu 
Kway  his  old  boots  and  his  old  shoes.     (See  end  of  Lesson  XXaIV.) 
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FIFTY  NINTH  LESSON.— Nttttt  ttnb  luttl|ii«t« 

Been.  9&ecbem 

Ols.  A.  The  learner  must  remember  that  tt)erbett  * 
not  fein*,  is  the  verb  which  serves  to  form  the  passive 
voice  (Lesson  LV.).  The  past  participle  of  the  former 
is  tocttett/  and  that  of  the  latter  getoefeti.    (Lesson  XLL) 

Have  you  been  praised  ?  &nt  ®te  ge(o6t  worben  ? 

(  have  been  praised.  3^  bin  ge(o6t  loctben. 

Hast  tbou  been  blamed  %  SBift  jDu  ^etabett  iDorben  ? 

[  have  not  been  blamed.  ^  6tn  ntd)t  getabeU  toorben. 

Haye  we  been  loved  ?  @tnb  totr  ^eliebt  loorben  ? 

By  whom  has  he  been  punished  ?  93on  mem  tfl  er  gefhaft  toerbni  ? 

He  has   been  punished  by  his  Qt  tfl  oon  fetnem  ^ater  gefhaft  tiMtf 

father.  ben. 

When  has  he  been  punished  t      SSann  ift  ct  gefhraft  iDorben  ? 
He  has  been  punished  to-day.      (&t  tfi  ^eute  gefhaft  iDCvben. 

1  was       — he  was      1  3*  iDUtbe   — cr  n>urbe 

We  were  — ^they  were  >  praised.  SBir  lourben — pe  iDurben 
Thou  wast — ^you  were  J  aDu  loutbefl — S^t  wuvbet 

(®ic  wurben) 

Were  you  loved  ?  SBuvben  ®ie  ^etiebt? 

f  was  loved.  3(^  n>urbe  gettebt. 

Was  he  hated  t  SBurbe  er  gef)apt? 

He  was  neither  loved  nor  hated.  Gr  n>urbe  webet  getiebt  ncd^  gel^ft 

To  become.  8Ketben*. 

The  past  participle  of  this  verb  is : 

Become.  ®  e  tt)  o'r  b  e  n.* 

And  its  imperfect : 
i  became — he  became  3^  matt  or  iDUtbe  —  et  nnitb  oi 

wurbe. 
Thou  becamest.  iDu  n>arbft  or  n>urbefi. 

Obs.  B.  In  all  the  other  tenses  and  persons,  wertetl% 
to  become,  is  ctfjugated  as  the  verb  which  serves  to 
form  the  passive  voice.     (See  Lesson  LV.  and  above.) 

He  was  made  a  king.  7  +  re  .^.,..s  •x.»;/% 

He  became  a  king.  ^  S^  ^  "'"^^  "^^"'^ 

*  Not  toorben,  which  is  the  past  participle  of  the  ver1>  that  servefl  to  fonii 
tte  ptutBive  voice,  as  may  be  sees  above. 


geCcbt 
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Hate  you  become  a  merchant t 
I  have  become  a  lawyer. 
He  has  taken  the  degrees  of  a 
doctor. 

The  king, 
the  saccessor, 
the  lawyer  (barrister  at  law), 

the  office,  the  employment. 

Learned. 

To  fall  sick. 

To  be  taken  ill. 

To  recover,  to  ffrow  well. 

To  recover  one's  health. 
Ke  was  taken  ilL 
He  has  recovered  his  health. 

What  has  become  of  him  ? 

He  has  turned  soldier. 
He  has  enlisted. 

To  enlist,  to  enroll. 

Children  become  men. 


&mh  &t  itaitfiiiaim  gaoedai  I 
3d)  bin  2(l>oc!Qt  geioetbciu 
t  Gr  tfl  iDcctor  goocrteii* 


bet  JtSntg ; 

bar  giadjfolger  ;•» 

bet  2(boolat  (See  Note  % 

LIV.) ; 
ba^2(mt 

®<(ebrt 

t  Jtronf  nxtben  ♦. 

t  Qkfunb  loerben  *• 

t  <Sr  iDarb  ftani 
T  ^  tft  gefitnb  gooorbeiu 
SBa5  tfl  au^  if)m  goDorben  ? 
SBc  tfl  ec  btngefommen  ? 
6r  tfi  ©otbat  ginoorbeiu 
(&t  t)at  ftd)  anoMrben  laffeiu 
6o(bat  tocrben*. 
&d^  anioerben  toffen*. 
Tini  jttnbem  loerben  Scute. 


[  tore  — we  tore, 

rhou  torest  —you  tore. 
He  snatched  it  out  of  my  hands. 
What  did  he  snatch  out  of  your 
hands  1 


3*  n9    —wit  riffen. 
j)u  riffejt— 3^r  ttffet  (ete  riffen)  * 
^  rtf  e^  mtr  ani  ben  ^Anbem 
SBa$  nf  er  3^nen  aui  ben  ^Anben  I 


When. 

1  was   there,    when  you  were 
there. 

Next  year. 

Last  month. 

Last  Monday. 

Next, 

last. 
When  was  he  in  Berlin  ? 
He  was  there  last  winter. 
When  will  you  go  to  Berlin  ? 


Tili  Cba,  n>enn).    (8ee  Lesson 
XLVIL) 

3&^  war  bo,  aU  @te  bo  nniren. 

S«ad)ftc«  3afttf. 

SSortgcn  ((e^ten)  9){onat 

8e$ten  ^ontag. 

nad)fl ; 

oortg,  (e^t. 

aBann  n>ar  er  in  SBerltn  ?  ' 

@r  wax  ocrigen  SBtnter  bo. 

SBann  woUen  @te  noc^  SBerUn  retfen  t 


k  Masculine  substantive  derived  from  a  reffular  verb  do  not  soften  the  radi* 
ral  vowel  in  the  plural,  as :  ^a^foiatv,  which  is  derived  from  nac^folgetl,  ti 
ibllow,  to  succeed  ;  plur.  fcte  S^adbfolfler,  the  successors. 

c  The  verb  reif  en,  to  tear,  to  pull,  to  wrest,  must  not  be  mistaken  for  |t* 
mf  rti/  which  means :  to  tear  t©  pieces,  to  rend,  to  burnt  asunder. 
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I  will  go  tnitner  next  sammer.    3^  totU   nhdjUiin   €>omnKt  tabift 

reifen. 

So  that.  @  0  b  a  9  (See  Lesssn  XL VII  )• 

I  have  lost  my  money,  so  that  I  3d)  bcibe  nictn  ©ett)  ocrtorcn,  fo  baf 

cannot  pay  you.  id)  <Ste  nid^t  bejaf)(en  fann. 

I  am  ill,  so  that  I  cannot  go  oat.  3ci)  t>tn  franf,  fo  bap  t4  ntc^t  aulgff 

ben  fonn. 

The  imperfect  of  fonnen  is  id)  fonntc  I  could. 

The  way  to  Berlin.  2)cr  SKeg  nacft  95cr(in. 

The  way  from  Berlin  to  Dresden.  ^Der  SBeg  t)on  SBertin  nac^  IDre^ben. 
Which  way  has  he  taken  ?  SQ3c(d)en  SCBcg  f)at  cr  gcnommcn? 

He  has  taken  the  way  to  Leipzic.  (St  l)at  ben  &eg  nac^  ^eip^tg  gcnom< 

men* 
Which  way  will  you  take  ?  aQSe(d)cn  aCBcg  wcttcn  @ic  neftmcn  ? 

I  will  take  this  way.  3ci)  n>in  btefen  9Bcg  ne^men* 

And  I  that  one.  Unb  tc^  {enen. 

EXERCISES.    140. 

Why  has  that  child  been  praised  1 — It  has  been  praised,  because 
it  has  studied  well. — Hast  thou  ever  been  praised  !—  [  have  often 
been  praised. — Why  has  that  other  child  been  punished  1 — It  has 
been  punished,  because  it  has  been  naughty  and  idle. — Has  this 
child  been  rewarded  1 — ^It  has  been  rewarded,  because  it  has  worked 
well. — When  was  that  man  punished  1 — He  was  punished  last 
month. —  Why  have  we  been  esteemed  1 — Because  we  have  been 
studious  and  obedient. — Why  have  these  people  been  hated  1 — Be- 
cause they  have  been  disobedient. — Were  you  loved  when  you  were 
at  Dresden  1 — ^I  was  not  hated. — Was  your  brother  esteemed  when 
he  was  in  London  1— He  was  loved  and  esteemed. — When  were  you 
in  Spain  1 — 1  was  there  when  you  were  there. — Who  was  loved  and 
vho  was  hated  ? — Those  that  were  good,  assiduous,  and  obedient 
were  loved,  and  those  who  were  naughty,  idle,  and  disobedient, 
were  punished,  hated  and  despised. — What  must  one  do,  in  order 
not  to  be  despised  1 — One  must  be  studious  and  good. — Were  you 
in  Berlin  when  the  king  was  there  1 — I  was  there  when  he  was 
there.— Was  your  uncle  in  London  when  I  was  there  1 — He  was 
there  when  you  were  there. — Where  were  you  when  1  was  at  Dres- 
den 1 — I  was  in  Paris. — Where  was  your  father  when  you  were  in 
Vienna  1 — He  was  in  England. — At  what  time  did  you  breakfast 
when  you  were  in  Germany  1 — ^I  breakfasted  when  my  father  break- 
fasted.— Did  you  work  when  he  was  working? — I  studied  wheniit 
was  working. — Did  your  brother  work  when  you  were  working  1-^^ 
He  playsd  when  I  was  working. 

141. 

What  nas  become  of  your  friend  1 — He  has  become  /i  lawyer. — 
What  has  become  of  your  cousin? — He  has  enlsted. — Was  youi 
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tncle  taken  ill  ? — He  was  taken  ill,  and  I  became  liis  successor  ic 
his  office. — WKy  did  this  man  not  workl — He  could  not  work,  be- 
cause he  was  taken  ill. — Has  he  recovered  1 — He  has  recovered.— 
What  has  become  of  him  1 — He  has  turned  a  merchant. — What 
has  become  of  his  children  t — Hia  children  have  become  men.— 
What  has  become  of  your  son  1 — He  has  become  a  great  man.-* 
Has  he  become  learned  1 — He  has  become  learned  (c6). — What 
has  become  of  my  book  T — I  do  not  know  what  has  become  of  it.— 
Have  you  torn  it  1 — I  have  not  torn  it. — What  has  become  of  oar 
neighbour  1 — 1  do  not  know  what  has  become  of  him. — Did  they 
wrest  the  book  out  of  your  hands  1 — ^They  did  wrest  it  out  of  my 
hands. — Did  you  wrest  the  book  out  of  his  hands  ?— 1  did  wrest  it 
out  of  his  hands. — When  did  your  father  set  out  t — He  set  out  last 
Tuesday. — Which  way  has  he  taken  1 — He  has  taken  the  way  to 
Berlin. — When  were  you  in  Dresden  1 — I  was  there  last  year. — 
Did  you  stay  there  long  1—1  stayed  there  nearly  a  month. — Has 
my  brother  paid  you  1— He  h^s  lost  all  {Obs,  B,,  Lesson  XLIX.) 
his  money,  so  that  he  cannot  pay  me.  (See  end  of  Lesson 
XXXIV.) 


SIXTIETH  LESSON  -gecb^igste  £ecti0n. 

Of  wham  of  which,  iP  c  n  b  c  m,  w  c  »  0  n. 

Ohs.  A,  Of  which,  when  relating  to  a  thing,  may 
be  translated  by  the  preposition  which  the  verb  re- 
quires, added  to  the  adverb  ttH>* 

I  see  the  man  o^  whom  you  3d)  fcfte  bf r  g}lann,  o  o  n  b  c  m  (wn 
speak.  n)eld)em)  <Sie  fprcd)cn.      ^ 

I  have  bought  the  norse  of  which  3d)  ()ab«  boel  >pfctt)  qcfauft,  con 
you  spoke  to  me.  b  e  m  @te  nut  mtr  gcfprod)en  t)obeiu 

Has  your  father  the  look  of  ^at  3^r  i^ater  t)a^  93ud)/ too 9 on 
which  I  am  speaking !  id)  fprcd)e  'i 

Whose.  2)  e  f  f  c  n.     Plur.  b  <  <:  e  m 

The  man  whose.  IDcr  SOlonn,  bcffen. 

The  child  whose.  5)o^  ^inl),  bcffcn. 

The  men  whose.  Die  gjlfinncr,  fccrcn, 

1  see  the  man  whose  brother  has  3d)  ffhe  t)en  SKonn,  beffc**  95rubn 

killed  my  dog.  mctncn  ^unb  getSbtet  bat 

Do  you  see  the  child  whose  fa-  @ebcn  ©te  bo^  ^tnb,  bcffev  $8ata 

ther  set  out  yesterday  ?  qeftcrn  abgcreipt  tjl  ? 

I  do  see  it.  3*  fef)e  iJ^. 

I  see  the  man  whose  dog  you  3d)  feb^  ben  9)2ann,  beffen  $ut.   9l4 

have  killed.  getSb^et  baben. 

Do  you  see  the  people  whose  @eb^n  ^ic  bie  Ceutc,bctitL?5\tw>.  ^^ 

h3r8e  I  have  bought!  getau^  baVl 
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f 

I  do  see  them.  5^  fe^e  fie. 

[  have  seen  the  merchant  whose  3d)   f)aht   ten  ^aufinann   gefeftet 
shop  you  have  taken.  teffen  ^t)en  @te  gcncmmen  ^abeiu 

[Cr*  Incidental  or  explicative  propositions  are 
placed  either  immediately  after  the  word  which  they 
determine,  or  at  the  end  of  the  principal  proposition. 

(3^  l)aU  tmt  bem  ^onne,  beffefl 
^au^  ab^ebtannt  1%  gefpicc^en. 
3(^  ^be  mtt  bem  9){anne  ^efprc^en, 
beffen  ^u$  abgebrannt  tfL 
r2(bbtennen^  (verb  act.  and  nenU 
Tohum—^mt.  <     irreg.)  abgebcannt    Imperf. 

C     bvannte. 

(^ben  ®ie  bo^  S3u(^,  we((fte^  t<| 
Sbnen  ^etiel^en  l)ai)t,  getefen  ? 
^aben  ®te  bad  S3ud)  aetefen,  loetc^ei 
14  S^nen  ge(iel)en  oabe  ? 
1  have  what  I  want.  3^  f)at>t,  toa^  tc^  brau(^e. 

7i^^  ^Ae  one  of  which.        ^a^,  beffen. 

Have  yoa  the  paper  of  which  ^aben  @te  bad  ^apter,  beffen  &U 

you  have  need  t  ben6t^t9t  pnb  ? 

I  have  that  of  which  I  have  need.  3c^  fyiU  la^,  beffen  tc^  benSt()igt  bin* 

Dative.  Gen. 

That,  the  one  of  which,  c  M^  ber,  t)Ott  tt>efd)em-bcr,  beffeti* 
of  whom.  i  N.  ba^,t)on  tt)ef(^m-ba^,  beffen* 

I  see  the  man  of  whom  I  speak.  3^  \^U  ben  ^mn,  oon  tocl6)em  id) 

fpred)e. 
[  see  the  one  of  whom  I  am  3c^  fef)e  ben  (benientgen),  wn  weU 
speaking  ^o  you.  d^em  tc^  nut  3^nen  fpvec^e.    (See 

Lesson  XII.) 
*Vhich  book  have  you!  SBe((^ed  93u(ft  ^aben  @te? 

'  Have  that  (the  one)  of  which  I  3^  h^^^  bod  (ba^iemge),  beffen  ut 
^ave  need.  ben5tf)tgt  bin. 

Dative.  Gen. 

rhose.  the  ones  of  which.     |  ^  ^  i^  \  *<*'  '^ 

Which  men  do  you  see  t  SBetc^e  Wldnniv  fe^en  @te  ? 

see  those  of  whom  you  have  3c^  f<^()<  bte  (bteientgen),  ten  todt 
•pokon  to  me.  d)en  (oon  benen)  ®ie  mit  mic 

acfocod^en  ^ben.    (See  Lessoa 

XIV.) 
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Which  nails  has  the  man !  SBMdit  ^i^d,  M  ^  9Xann  f 

He  has  those  of  which  he  has  Qtt  ^t  tie  (bicientgen),  teccn  n  H 
need.  tut^igt  t|i 

Dat.  Plur. 
To  whom.  ;D  e  n  e  n  • 

[seethe  children  to  whom  you  3c^  f<^^c  tie  Jttnber,   benen  ®ii 
gave  apples.  2(epfe(  gegeben  t)abeiu 

Of  those.  $Bcn  binen  (datire). 

Of  which  people  do  yon  speak  t  $Bcn  toetc^  8euten  reben  @te  ? 
I  speak  of  those  whose  children  34  ^^^  Q^n  b  e  n  e  n  (benjentgen), 
have  been  assiduous.  tecen  Winter  fleipig  genxfen  ^t. 


DECLENSION    OF    THE    ARTICLE 
when  it  is  used  instead  of  either 

The  demonstrative  pronouns  biefer,  jener,  the  determi- 
native pronoun  berjeit^/Or  the  relative  pronoun  toeh^er* 
(See  Obs.  Lessons  XIL  and  XIV.) 

Mascnline.  Feminine.  Neater.  Floral  for  all  gendiok 

NoM,  ber  bie  ba^  bie 

Gen.  beflfen  (bef )  beren  beflfcn  (beg)  berer  (beren) 

Dat.  bent  ber  bem  benett 

Ace.  ben  bte  bo^  bie* 

Obs.  B.    In  the  genitive  singular  masculine  and 
neuter,  beg  is  often  used  instead  of  bejfeit/  chiefly  in  poe 
try  and  compound  words. 

Obs.  C.  When  the  definite  article  is  used  instead 
of  mldfet,  its  genitive  plural  is  not  beret/  but  beren* 
(See  Obs.  Lesson  XIV.) 

EXERCISES.       142. 

Did  your  cousin  learn  German  1 — He  was  taken  ill,  so  that  he 
could  not  learn  it. — Has  your  brother  learnt  it  ? — He  had  not  a 
good  master,  so  that  he  could  not  learn  it. — Do  you  go  to  the  ball 
this  evening  % — I  have  sore  feet,  so  that  I  cannot^o  to  it. — Did  you 
understand  that  Englishman? — ^I  do  not  know  English,  so  that  I 
could  not  understand  him. — Have  you  bought  that  horse  ? — I  had 
no  money,  so  that  I  could  not  buy  it.— Do  you  go  into  the  country 
on  foot  1 — I  have  no  carriage,  so  that  I  must  tto  thither  on  foot.— 
Have  you  seen  the  man  from  whom  I  received  a  present?^-!  have 
not  seen  him. — Have  you  seen  the  fine  horse  of  which  I  snoke  ta 
you  ? — I  have  seen  it. — Has  your  uncle  seen  \)l[i&  \)oq\l%  ca  nvWOql 
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you  spoke  to  himt — He  has  seen  them.—- H&st  thou  seen  the  mai 
whose  children  have  been  punished  ? — I  have  not  seen  him.  —To 
whom  were  you  speaking  when  you  were  in  the  theatre  1 — ^I  was 
speaking  to  the  man  whose  brother  has  killed  my  fine  dog, — Have 
you  seen  the  little  boy  whose  father  h^s  become  a  lawyer  1 — 1  have 
seen  him. — Whom  have  yoa  seen  at  the  ball  1 — 1  have  seen  the 
people  there  whose  horses  and  those  whose  carriage  you  bought.^-* 
Whom  do  you  see  now  1— I  see  the  man  whose  servant  has  broken 
my  looking-glass. — Have  you  heard  the  man  whose  friend  has  lent 
me  money  1 — I  have  not  heard  him. — Whom  ha ve'^ou  heard  1 — 1 
have  heard  the  French  captain  whose  son  is  my  friend, — Hast  thou 
brushed  the  coat  of  which  I  spoke  to  you  ? — I  have  opt  yet  brushed 
it. — Have  you  received  the  money  which  you  were  wanting] — ^I 
have  received  it. — Have  1  the  paper  of  which  I  have  need  1 — You 
have  it. — Has  your  brother  the  Dooks  which  he  was  wanting  1 — He 
has  them. — Have  you  spoken  to  tl^e  merchants  whose  shop  we 
have  taken  1 — We  have  spoken  to  them. — Have  you-  spoken  to  the 
physician  whose  son  has  studied  German  t — ^I  have  spoken  to  him. 
' — Hast  thou  seen  the  poor  people  whose  houses  have  been  burnt  ? — 
I  hav*.  seen  them. — Have  you  read  the  books  which  we  lent  to 
you  1 — We  have  read  them.-— What  do  you  say  of  them  ? — We  say 
that  they  are  very  fine. — Have  your  children  what  they  want  1— 
They  1  ave  what  they  want. 

143. 

Of  which  man  do  you  speak  ? — I  speak  of  the  one  whose  brother 
bas  turned  soldier. — Of  which  children  did  you  speak? — I  spoke 
of  those  whose  parents  are  learned. — Which  book  have  you  read  1 
— I  have  read  that  of  which  I  spoke  to  you  yesterday. — Which 
paper  has  your  cousin  t — He  has  that  of  which  he  has  need.— ^ 
Which  fishes  has  he  eaten  1 — He  h&s  eaten  those  which  you  do  not 
like. — Of  which  books  are  you  in  want  ? — ^I  am  in  want  of  those 
of  which  y-  a  have  spoken  to  me. — Are  you  not  in  want  of  those 
which  I  am  reading] — I  am  not  in  want  of  them.— Is  any  one  in 
want  of  the  coats  of  which  my  tailor  has  spoken  to  me  ?--~No  one 
is  in  want  of  them. — Do  you  see  the  children  to  whom  I  have 
given  cakes  1 — I  do  not  see  those  to  whon  you  have  given  cakes, 
but  those  whom  you  have  punished.— To  whom  have  you  given 
money] — ^I  have  given  some  to  those  who  gave  me  some. — ^T. 
which  children  must  one  give  books  ] — One  must  give  some  to 
those  who  learn  well  and  who  are  good  and  obedient. — To  whom 
do  you  give  to  eiit  and  to  drink  1— To  those  who  are  hunffry  antl 
thirsty. — Do  you  give  anything  to  the  children  who  are  idle  1 — I 
give  them  nothing. — What  sort  of  weather  was  it  when  you  went 
(gingen)  out  ] — It  was  raining  and  very  windy. — ^Do  you  give  cakes 
to  your  pupils  ? — ^They  have  not  studied  well,  so  that  I  give  then 
ftothinsr,    (See  end  of  Lesson  XXXIV*; 


o/^^u^;t^/ 
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SIXTY.FIRST  LESSON  --«in  tttli  ^t\(\\xfi%t  UvSow 

To  Jorget— forgotten.      SSergeffen*  —  oer<i<ffen 
Forgot,  Imperf.  95 ergo 9. 

Thou  forgettest — he  forgets.         aDu  oercjtjTcIl  —  cr  ©ergtpt, 

I  have  forgotten  to  do  it.  3cJ)  babe  ocrAC<[en,  e^  gu  Xfyxxu 

Has  he  forgotten  to  bring  you  the  ^oX  cr  Dergcffcn,  S^nen  ba^  SBtt<6  |i 

book  t  bringcn  ? 

He  has  forgotten  to  bring  it  me.  @r   ^oX  oergeffen,  e^  mtr  gu  6tim 

gen. 

!@te  baben  oetgefjen,  an  mtdb  ju  fci)ret» 
ben. 
©te  f)Qben  cetgcffeK/  aur  gu  fcftrei* 
ben. 

To  belong,  ®  e  b  c  r  e  n . 

Does  this  horse  belong  to  youn  ®ef)$rt  btefe^   $ferb  Sb^em  Brtt^ 

brother  ?  ber  ? 

It  does  belong  to  him.  (S^^  geb^rt  tfmu 

To  whom  does  this  table  belong  %  SBem  gef)i{rt  ttefer  ^tf4  ? 
It  belongs  to  us.  ^  gebort  un^. 

Tp  whom  do  these  gloves  belong?  SGBem  ge^ren  biefe  ^onbfd)Ube? 
They  belong  to  the  captains.        €>te  get)^ren  ten  {>auptleuten. 

Whose,  SB  e  ff e  n  (See  Lesson  XXIX.  and 

XXXIX). 

Whose  hat  is  this  1  iSetJen  ^\xt  tfl  ba^l 

It  is  mine.  (S^  tfl  metner. 

Ohs,  A,  The  possessive  coiyunctive  pronouns,  when 
used  instead  of  the  possessive  absolute  pronouns,  in 
the  nomir  ative  masculine  take  the  termination  e  r,  and 
e  ^  in  the  nominative  and  accusative  neuter.  (See 
Ohs,  Lesson  VII.) 

Whose  book  is  this  1  2Be|Jen  S8U(ft  tfl  t)og  ? 

It  is  his.  6^  tfl  fetne^ 

Whose  carriage  is  that  %  iBefJen  SBagen  tfl  tng  ? 

It  is  ours.  (S^  tfl  unferer. 

Whose  shoes  are  these  %  SBeffen  ©cftu^e  finb  ta^  ? 

They  are  ours.  G^  fint  unfere. 

06».  i?.  These  examples  show  that  the  indefinite 
pronoun  e^  may  be  used  of  any  gender  or  number 
(See  also  the  Obs.  of  Lesson  XLIIL) 

Tofit  {suit).  itteitcn,  paffen,  fleften*. 

liK)  these  shoes  fit  these  men  ?      ^affen  tiefe  ©dftube  bie(<u   WSaa» 
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rhey  fit  tliem. 

rhat  fits  you  very  well. 

To  suit  {please) — suited. 

Does  this  cloth  suit  (please)  your 

brother  % 
[t  suits  (pleases)  him. 
Do  these  boots  suit  (please)  your 

brothers  1 
They  suit  (please)  them. 
Does  it  suit  you  to  do  this? 
It  does  suit  me  to  do  it. 

To  become* 


6te  paffen  tf)iien. 

iDa^  fle^t  3f)nen  fe^c  gut 

2Cnf!el)en* — ang  eft  ante  n. 
Imperf.  flanb. 

@tet)t  Z^xixa  SBrubec  Mcfe^  ISudi 

an? 
(Ss  ftebt  tbm  an. 
(Steven  3bten  SBrubern  ticfe  @ttefd 

ani 
@te  |!ef)en  i^nen  an. 
@td)t  e^  3^nen  an,  biefe^  gu  t^un  ? 
d^  Ite^t  mir  an,  e^^u  t^un. 

®  e }  i  e  m  e  n. 


Does  it  become  you  to  do  this  %    ®ejtemt  e^  3^ncn,  Mefed  ^u  tl)un  ? 
It  does  become  me  to  do  it.  ^i  ge^icmt  mic,  e^  gu  tf)un. 

It  does  not  become  me  to  do  it.    (Sd  ge^iemt  mic  nid)t,  ed  ju  tl)un. 
It  does  not  become  him  to  go  on  @^  ge^temt  i^m  ni4t/  ^u  SuP^  iu  go 
foot.  ^en. 


To  please* 

Does  it  please  your  brother  to 

go  with  us? 
Does  it  suit  your  brother  to  go 

with  us? 
It  does  not  please  him. 
ii  does  not  suit  him. 
What  13  your  pleasure  ?    What  K 

do  you  want  ?  ^ 

To  please,  to  like. 

Thou  pleasest — ^he  pleases. 

Doe»  this  book  please  you  ? 

Do  ynu  like  this  book  ? 

It  pleases  me  much. 

I  like  it  very  much. 

How  are  you  pleased  here? 

[  am  very  well  pleased  here. 

Paid  in  cash,  ready. 
Ready  money. 
To  pay  down. 
To  buy  for  cash. 
To  seU  for  cash. 

On  credit. 
To  90U  on  ciedit 


SBetteben. 

93e(te6t  ed  S^rem  SBrubet  mitjufom* 
men  (with  us  is  understood)  ? 

@te^t  e^  3f)rem  SSrutec  an  nutiui 
6cnimen  ? 

(S^  bettebt  t^m  ntc^t 

@^  flef)t  i^m  ntc^t  an. 

SBa^  bettebt  3^nen  ? 

9Bad  beliebt  ? 

©efallcn*. 
Imperf.  geflet. 

)Du  gef^aft  —  ev  gefaat 

Qi  gef^at  mit  fe^t. 

SBte  gcfa'Ut  c«  3&nen  Wx  1 
(&i  gef^at  mit  red^t  loo^t  f)tef; 

S3aar. 

S^aarc^  ®e(b. 

©aar  be^aMcn. 

Urn  baarcs  (S^elD  faufen. 

Um  baarc6  ®elb  oerfaufen. 

Ttixf  (Sxtlxt,  ouf  S3otg. 
li\x\  ^xi\>\\  ^«ttaufetu 
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The  credit,  Ut  dutxt,  ber  Ser^. 

W  ill  joa  buy  for  cash  t  SBoQen  @te  urn  haaxH  ®clb  fanfcii  I 

Does  it  suit  you  to  sell  me  on  @te^t  ed  Sbneti  an,  mx  auf  (Sxthtt 

credit  ?  ju  oerfaufcti  ? 

To  succeedsuceeeded.         (BtWnatn*  —  gclungciu 

Impeii.  gelang» 

Obs.  C.  This  impersonal  verb  takes  fein  for  its  auxi- 
liary, and  governs  the  dative.  (See  Obs.  A.  Lesson 
LVI.) 

Do  you  succeed  in  learning  the  f  ®etingt  e^  Sbnen  teutfc^  ju  Uu 

German  ?  nen  ? 

I  do  succeed  in  it.  f  (S^  gettngt  mtr. 

I  do  succeed  in  learning  it.  f  ^  gcUngt  nut/  ed  ^n  lenten. 

Do  these  men  succeed  in  selling  f  ©etingt    ed    btefen    ^uten,  xfyct 

their  horses?  ^ferte  §u  t>erfaufen? 

They  do  succeed  therein.  f  ^i  geltngt  ibnen. 

There  is.  (Si  \% 

There  are,  (Si  finb. 

Is  there  any  wine  ?  3f!  SBetn  ba? 

Theie  is  some.  (Si  tfi  n>e(d)ev  bo* 

Are  there  any  apples  1  6tnb  2(epfel  ba  ? 

There  are  some.  G^  finb  n)e(d)e  bo* 

There  are  none.  Qi  fInb  fetne  bo* 

Are  there  any  men?  @tnb  8eute  ba? 

There  are  some.  (Si  ftnb  einige  ba. 

Obs.  D.  The  impersonal  verb  there  is^  there  are^  is 
translated  by  e^  ifi^  e^  ftnb^  when  it  expresses  exist- 
ence in  a  certain  place,  and  by  ed  gibt/  when  it  expres- 
ses existencf  in  general*    Ex. 

Tnere  are  men  who  will  not  stu  (Si  gt6t  SOtenf^en,  votld^  nt^^t  fhibi* 

dy.  ven  modeiu 

Is  there  any  one  1  3|l  3emanb  ba  % 

There  is  no  one.  Qi  xft  ^iemanb  bo. 

Has  a  man  been  there  ?  3^  ein  SOtann  bo  gemefen  ? 

There  has  been  one  there.  Qk  tfl  etncc  bo  geio«fetu 

Were  many  people  there  ?  SBoren  Mete  8eute  bo  ? 

There  were  a  great  many  there  (Si  nMcen  fe^r  t^ete  bo. 

To  clean.  dtcintgen,  rein   madden. 

Clean.  9tetiu 

The  inkstand,         bo^  Sintenfa^ 
Will  you  clean  my  inkstand  $      SBoHen  @te  mm  Stntenfiaf  teinti 

gen? 
I  will  clean  it.  3d)  xM  t*  xdm^iwi. 
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To  keep — kepr  93  e  M 1 1  en*. 

Kept.  Imperf.  f8ti)'xcit. 

Will  you  keep  the  horse  1  Snellen  ©te  tai  5>fect  btl)QlUn  7 

[  will  keep  il.  Scft  will  e^  hc^aiUn. 

You  must  not  keep  my  money.    ©i«  nittjfen  nictn  ®c(t  nid^t  6e()a! 

ten. 

Directly,  immediately.       ©cglcid). 

This  instant.  ^icfen  2(u0enb(td(. 

Instantly.  2(ugcnbltdltdft. 

J  will  do  it.  Sd)  win  e^  tfeun. 

I  will  do  it  immediately.  3d)  wtQ  ed  fcgl^c^  tbun. 

I  am  going  to  work.  3d)  will  arbeiten. 

DCT^  Some  conjunctions  do  not  throw  the  verb  to  thi 
end  of  the  phrase  (See  Lesson  XL VII.),  but  leave  it  ii 
ils  place  immediately  after  the  subject  They  an 
the  following : 

Unb,  and ;  entweber  —  obec,  either— or ; 

abcr  or  allctn,  but ;  webcc      —  ncd)^  neither — nor ; 

fcnbcrn,  but  (on  the  contrary) ;      fcwo^l     —  ol^,         ?  „ 

bcnn,  for ;  fcwobl      —  fll6  aucft,  ^  as  well  as  ; 

obcr,  or ;  nid)t  nur  —  fcnbern  cud),  not  only 

— but  also. 

-  cannot  pay  you,  for  I  have  no  3d)  fann  ©ic  nicfet  bejaMen,  benn.td) 
money  (because  I  have  no  ^^bc  fcin  (^elb  (well  id)  fcin  @clD 
money).  ^obe). 

He  cannot  come  to  your  house,  (Sr  !ann  ntd)t  gu  36ncn  fonmicn, 
for  he  has  no  time.  benn  er  ()ot  nu^t  Sett. 

EXERCISES.    144. 

Have  you  brought  me  the  book  which  you  promised  me  1 — ] 
have  forgotten  it. — Has  your  uncle  brought  you  the  handkerchiefs 
which  he  promised  you  1 — He  has  forgotten  to  bring  me  them. — 
Have  you  already  written  to  your  friend  ? — I  have  not  yet  had  time 
to  write  to  him. — Have  you  forgotten  to  write  to  your  parent  ? — 
I  have  not  forffotten  to  write  to  him. — ^To  whom  does  this'  house 
oelong ' — It  belongs  to  the  English  captain  whose  son  has  wjittf  n 
a  letter  to  us. — Does  this  money  belong  to  thee  1 — It  does  belong 
tome. — Frorr  whom  hast  thou  received  it? — I  have  received  it 
firoiD  the  men  whose  children  you  have  seen. — ^To  whom  do  those 
woods  belong  1 — ^They  belong  to  the  king. — Whose  horses  are 
those  1 — ^They  are  ours. — Have  you  told  your  brother  that  I  am 
waiting  for  him  here? — T  have  forgotten  to  tell  him  so. — Is  il 
roor  father  or  mine  who  is  gone  into  the  country  1 — It  is  mine. — 
W  //  your  baker  or  that  of  our  friend  wUo  lias  sold  you  bread  on 
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credit  ? — it  is  ours. — Is  that  your  son  ? — He  is  ((^^  tft)  not  mine,  hci 
is  my  friend's. — Where  is  yours  l^He  is  at  Dresden. — Does  this 
sloth  suit  you  ? — It  does  not  suit  me,  haye  you  no  other  1 — I  have 
some  other;  but  it  is  dearer  than  this. — Will  you  show  it  to  me  !-^ 
i  will  show  it  to  you. — Do  these  boots  suit  your  uncle  1 — ^They  do 
not  8*  lit  him,  because  they  are  too  dear. — Are  these  the  boots  of 
whi^h  you  have  spoken  to  us  1 — ^They  are  the  same. — Whose 
skoes  are  these  ? — They  belong  to  the  gentleman  whom  you  have 
8c6n  this  morning  in  my  shop. — Does  it  suit  you  to  go  with  us  !-— 
I*,  does  not  suit  me. — Does  it  become  you  to  go  to  the  market  ? — It 
doe&  not  become  me  to  go  thither. — Did  you  go  on  foot  into  thu 
country  ?  —It  does  not  become  me  to  go  on  foot,  so  that  I  went 
thith  >   in  a  carriage. 

145. 

What  is  your  pleasure,  Sir  1 — ^I  am  inquiring  after  your  father 
— Is  he  at  home? — No,  Sir,  he  is  gone  out. — What  is  yout 
pleasure  1 — I  tell  you  that  he  is  gone  out. — Will  you  wait  till  ho 
comes  back  again  1 — I  have  no  time  to  wait. — Does  this  merchant 
sell  on  credit  ? — He  does  not  sell  on  credit. — Does  it  suit  you  to 
•  buy  for  cash  ! — It  does  not  suit  me. — Where  have  you  bought 
these  pretty  knives  1 — I  have  bought  them  at  the  merchant's  whose 
shop  you  saw  yesterday. — Has  he  sold  them  to  you  on  credit  1 — 
He  has  sold  them  to  me  for  cash. — Do  you  often  buy  for  cash  ! — 
Not  so  often  as  you. — Have  you  forgotten  anything  here  ? — I  have 
forgotten  nothing. — Does  it  suit  you  to  learn  this  by  heart  ? — 1 
have  not  a  g  ^d  memory,  so  that  it  does  not  suit  me  to  learn  ky 
neart. 

146. 

Has  this  man  tried  to  speak  to  the  king  1 — He  has  tried  to  speak 

to  him,  but  he  has  not  succeeded  in  it.--tiave  you  succeeded  in 
writing  a  letter  ? — I  have  succeeded  in  it. — Have  those  merchants 
succeeded  in  selling  thei?  horses  1 — ^They  have  not  succeeded 
therein. — Have  you  tried  to  clean  my  inkstand  1 — I  have  tried,  but 
have  not  succeeded  in  it. — Do  your  children  succeed  in  learning 
the  English  1 — ^They  do  succeed  in  it. — Is  there  any  wine  in  this 
cask  ? — ^There  is  some  in  it  (tflrin). — ^Is  there  any  brandy  in  this 
glass  ? — ^There  is  none  in  it. — Is  wine  or  water  in  it  1 — There  is 
neither  wine  nor  water  in  it. — What  is  there  in  it  ? — ^There  i» 
vinegar  in  it. — Are  there  any  men  in  your  room  1 — ^There  are  some 
thare. — la  there  any  one  in  the  store-house  1 — There  is  no  on» 
t^-ere. — Were  there  many  people  in  the  theatre  1 — ^There  were  man} 
til  ere. — Are  there  many  children  that  will  not  playl — There  ar* 
many  tha'  will  not  study,  but  few  that  will  not  play. — Hast  thou 
cleaned  my  trunk  ] — I  havo  tried  to  do  it,  but  i  have  not  succeeded. 
*— Do  you  intend  buying  an  umbrella  1 — I  intend  buying  one,  ii 
Aie  men^hant  sells  it  me  on  credit. — Do  you  intend  kc?eping  mine  1 
—1  intend  ijiving  it  back  again  to  you,  if  1  bu^  oxve. — ^VV-aN^  ^scvvv  \^ 
9 
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turned  the  books  to  my  brother  7 — I  have  not  returned  thein  yet  \q 
him. — How  long  do  you  intend  keeping  them  ? — I  intend  keeping 
them  till  I  have  read  them. — How  long  do  you  intend  keeping  my 
horse? — I  intend  keeping  it  till  my  father  returns  —Have  you 
cleaned  my  knife  ? — I  have  not  had  time  yet,  but  I  w  ill  do  it  thia 
instant. — Have  you  made  a  fire  1 — Not  yet,  but  I  will  make  one 
(mc(d)e^)  immediately. — Why  have  you  not  worked  1 — 1  liave  not 
yet  been  able. — What  had  you  to  do  1 — I  had  to  clean  your  table, 
and  to  mend  your  thread  stockings.    (See  end  of  Lesson  XXXI V.) 


SIXTY.SECOND  LESSON.— gtoei  uxih  «ecI)P8«t^ 

fLtction. 


To  run — ^part.  past  run* 


rhou  runnest — he  runs. 
To  run  away. 
Behind  (a  preposition). 

Vo  be  sitting  behind  the  oven. 

He  ran  behind  the  oven. 
Where  is  he  running  to  1 
He  .5  running  behind  the  house. 
Where  has  he  run  to  ! 

The  oven,  the  stove, 

the  blow,  the  knock, 

the  kick, 

the  stab. 
Have    you    given  that  man  a 

blow  I 
1  have  given  him  one. 
A  blow  with  a  stick, 
beatings  with  a  stick, 
the  stab  of  a  knife, 
the  kick  (with  the  foot) 
a  blow  (with  the  fist), 
blows  (with  the  fist), 
the  sword, 
the  stab  of  a  sword, 
the  sabre, 


T(f  Jt^A — -pushed. 


Sou  fen*  —  gelaufen  (takei 
feln  for  its  auxiliary).  Imperf. 
lief. 

5)uieiuf|l— ecWuft. 

SBcglQufcn*. 

Winter  (governs  the  dative  and 

accusative). 
^int«  bem  £)fen  fi|en*.    Impt»rf 

fa?. 
@t  Uef  Winter  ben  £)fetu 
SBc^tn  Muft  er  ? 
@r  (fiuft  Winter  tai  ^au& 
SBo  ift  ec  ^ingetaufen  1 

bet  £)fen ; 

ter  ®d)la9,  bet  ^te6 ; 

ber  ©top,  bet  Sritt ; 

bet  @ttd). 

^aben   @te   btcfem   072anne  etnea 

@d)taq  gcQcben  ? 
3ci)  babe  tbm  etnen  gegcbetu 
etn  ^d)(ag  mit  betn  ©tocfe ; 
©tcdffd)tifgc,  ©tocfptftgel ; 
bet  sojcffetjticb; 
bet  Stitt  (mit  bem  gupc) ; 
etn  ^&i\oi^  (mit  bet  ^auf!) ; 
gauftfd)l6gc ; 
bet  jDegen ; 

ber  )DegenfH4 ; 
ber  @^beU 

©topen*— geflopen.    Imperf 
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rhou  pushest — ^he  pushes.  jDu  (I39«fl  —  tv  jl5pt 

To  beat.  ^rttgcln  (fd)(fl9en*). 

Why  do  you  push  him  ?  SBorum  |tc0en  ©ie  if)n  ? 

[   push   him,    because    he  has  3ci)  flcpe  ii)n,  toetl  er  mi(^  gcftcM) 

pushed  me.  t)ot. 

Has  this  soldier  given  you  a  ^ot    3bnen    btefer    Golbat    etncn 

blow  ?  ©chtag  gcgcbcn  ? 

He  has  given  me  a  blow  with  (Sr  bot  nut  etnen  64(ag  mtt  tcf 

the  fist.  ^oufl  ()cgebcn* 

I  gave  him  a  kick.  Sd)  906  t^m  etnen  Scitt 

The  shot  or  the  report  of  a  gun,  bet  ^tntenfdbuS ; 


(he  shot  of  a  pistol, 
the  powder, 
the  officer, 
the  shot, 


bcr  9)iftolenfd)u9 ; 
ba^  ^utDcr ; 
ber  JDfficicc ; 
bcr  @d)u^ 


©Atepen*  — 9ef(^offen. 
fd)0^ 

f@'men    S(tntenfd)u^    (un*.     unp. 
tfeat. 
Grine  ^tnte  (o^fd)tcpcn'*'  or  obfd)tes 
9cn*. 
rStnen  g^tftclcnfcibuS  tbun*. 
<  (Sine  5?iflc(c  loeloffen*  or  Icfifc^tes 
C     pen*. 
2Cuf  Senionben  fcJ)t<pen*. 
Sd)  bobc  auf  eincn  SScge!  gcfAcfTi'n. 

iS^ad)    Senianbem    mit    ber    glinw 
fd)ie9cn*. 
©incn  Jiintcnfd)uj  nad)  Scnianbem 
thun*.' 

i  have  fired  (sb  Dt)  at  that  bird.    2id)  babe  nod)  btcfem  93cge(  mit  bcr 

Slinte  gefcftoffen. 


To  shoot — part,  past  shot, 
Imperf.  shot^ 


To  fire  a  gun. 


To  fire  a  pistol. 

To  fire  at  some  one. 
(  have  fired  at  a  bird. 


To  fire  a  gun  'xX  some  one. 


5  ?d)  Mi  itocimai  Qcfd)offen. 
J  3d) 


I  have  tired  twice.  ^  ^^^  j^^^^^  ^^^,.  giintc„|^^ft|ff  g^^hon. 

I  have  fired  three  times.  3d)  babe  brei  S(tntenfd)(iiTe  c^ctban. 

I  have  fired  several  times.  3d)  babe  eintoe  5tintcnfd)flJTc  gctban 

How  many  times  have  you  fired  1  93?te  rictmal  babcn  ®te  gefcbcffcn  ? 
How  many  times  have  you  fired  SBie  mctmot  baben  @te  nad)  btefeiu 

at  that  bird  1  SScgel  9cfd)ofj'en  ? 

I  have  fired  at  it  several  times.    3d)  babe  oerfdbi^bene  9}{a(  nac^  tf)m 

9cfd)offcn. 
I  have  heard  a  shot.  3d)  babe  etnen  ^(tntenrd)up  gebort. 

He  has  heard  the  report  of  a  (Sr  bat  etnen  ^tftolenfd)U$  geb^irt. 

pistol. 
We  have  heard  a  clap  Df  thun-  SBtt  baben  etnen  >Donnerfcb(og  gfi 

der.  bSrt 

The  clap  of  thunder,  bet  3)0t\t\w\^\a% 
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EXERCISES.      147. 


Do  you  intend  buying  a  carriage  1 — I  cannot  buy  one,  ioi 
have  not  yet  received  my  money. — ^Must  I  go  to  the  theatre  ? — Yon 
must  not  go  thither,  for  it  is  very  bad  weather. — Why  do  you  not 
go  to  my  brother  ? — It  does  not  suit  me  to  go  to  him ;  for  I  cannot 
yet  pay  him  what  I  owe  him. — Why  does  this  officer  give  this 
aaan  a  stab  with  his  sword  ? — He  gives  him  a  stab  with  his  sword, 
because  the  man  (ticfcr)  has  given  him  a  blow  with  the  fist.— . 
Which  of  these  two  pupils  begins  to  speak  ? — ^The  one  who  ia 
studious  begins  to  speak. — What  does  the  other  do  who  is  not  6o  \ 
—He  also  begins  to  speak,  but  he  is  neither  able  to  write  nor  to 
read. — Does  he  not  listen  to  wiiat  you  tell  him  1 — He  does  not 
listen  to  it,  if  (See  Rule  of  Syntax,  Lesson  XL VII.)  I  do  not  give 
him  a  beating  (©tccfprugd). — What  does  he  do  when  (wcnn)  you 
speak  to  him  1 — He  sits  behind  the  oven,  without  saying  a  word. 
— Where  does  that  dog  run  tol — It  runs  behind  the  house. — 
What  did  it  do  when  you  gave  it  a  beatinof  1 — It  barked  and  ran 
behind  the  oven. — Why  does  your  uncle  kick  that  poor  dog  1 — 
Because  it  (tlcfcr)  has  bitten  his  little  boy. — W^hy  has  your  servant 
run  away  1 — I  gave  him  a  beating,  so  that  he  has  run  away. — 
Why  do  those  children  not  work  I — Their  master  has  given  them 
blows  with  the  fist,  so  that  they  will  not  work  (arbciten  wctlcn). — 
Why  has  he  given  them  blows  with  the  fisti — Because  they  have 
been  disobedient. — Have  you  fired  a  gun  1 — I  have  fired  three 
times. — At  whom  did  you  fire  1 — I  fired  at  a  bird  which  sat  on  a 
tree. — Have  you  fired  a  gun  at  that  man  1 — 1  have  fired  a  pistol  at 
him. — Why  have  you  fired  a  pistol  at  him  1 — Because  he  gav*  me 
^  stab  with  his  sword.     (See  end  of  Lesson  XXXIV.") 


SIXTY.THIRD  LESSON JDrei  mi  oecljpgote 

ttciion. 

To  can — ^pasi  part.  cast.      SGBcrfcn*  —  gewocfen.    Im- 

perf.  n>ocf. 

Thou  castest — he  casts.  2)u  tuirffl  —  cr  roirft 

To  cast  an  eye  upon  some  one  6incn  S^Iic!  (^tc  2(u9cn)  auf  Semom 

or  something.  ten  otrt  etroag  iperfcn* 

Have  you  cast  an  eye  upon  that  ^obcn  @ic   etnen    93ltrf  auf  btcfcf 

book  1  SBud)  gcroorfcn  ? 

I  have  cast  an  eye  upon  it.  3d)    bobe   einm    93(icf  barouf  get 

n>erfen.    (See  Obs.  A.  Les^D 
XXIX.) 

To  throw — thrown*        SGBerfen*  —  oeioorfev 
Threw.  aSotf. 
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llafe  you  thiown  a  stone  into  ^aben  @te  etnen  @tetn  in  ten  Sbtf 

the  river  I  gcrocrfenl 

i  have  thrown  one  into  it.  3c^    f)obe  etnen    ^tnctn    gemotfini. 

(0^5.  J..  Lesson  L.) 


Now* 


9Zun. 


Where  does  the  stone  lie  now  1    SBo  Uegt  nun  bet  ©tein  7 


ft  lies  in  the  river. 


To  draw,  to  puU, 
To  drag. 

The  evi.,  the  pain, 
To  hurt. 


To  hurt  some  one. 

The  injury,  the  damage. 

To  cause  (to  do). 

To  prejudice  some  one. 

It  is  a  pity. 

Flave  you  hurt  that  man  ? 

I  have  not  hurt  him. 

Why  have  you  hurt  that  man  ? 

have  not  hurt  him. 
Does  this  hurt  you  ? 
t  does  hurt  me. 
Havel  hurt  youl 
Vou  have  not  hurt  me. 

ffamtm 


©r  tiegt  tn  tern  (tm)  gluffe. 

Sie^en^  Imperf.  go  a. 
^cbteppen. 

ta^  Ocit). 
SSct)  tbun*. 

i^cmantcm  etwa^  gu  8etbe  t^un^ 
Sciiionbcm  etn  Ceib  tbun*. 
3cniont>em  S38fe^  tbun*. 
3cnianbem  ^J&'6\ci  gufttgen. 
t)cr  @cbat)en. 

Bufiigen^  oerurfac^en 

3emonbem  ^c^aten  guffigen* 

t  (S«  iff  @cbobe. 

^aben  ®te  bicfem  ^O^dnne  ttwai  |i 

Scibe  getban  ? 
3cb  babe  i^m   ntd)t^  gu   8eibe  ^ 

t^an. 
$Borum  boben  ®te  btefem  sDJanne 

cin  Cctb  gctban  t 
3d)  bobe  ibm  ntcbtg  SBSfeg  get^an. 
S^ut  t>ai  S^ncn  wc^ ! 
©^  tl)ut  mir  weft, 
^abc  tcb  Sbncn  mcb  gctftan  ? 
@ie  ftabcn  nur  ntd)t  web  getftan. 


»8feg. 

fiave  I  ever  done  yon  any  harmi  ftabc  id)  Sftnen  (e  S35fe^  getftan  ? 

On  the  contrary.        3ni  ©egentfteiL 
No,  on  the  contrary,  you  have  9letn,  tm  ©egentftett^  @te  ftaben  nttf 

done  me  good.  ®ute^  getftan  (enotefen}* 

I  have  never  done  harm  to  any  3^  f^abz  nte  3emanbem  etn)o^  §a 

one.  Setb  qetban. 

To  do  good  to  anybody.  3<ntanbem   ®ute^   tftun*    (enodi 

fen*). 
To  show — shown.  ©rwetfen*  —  ern>tefen.  Impert. 

wte^. 

To  be  good  foi  the  health,  to  be  3utr5g(t(^  7  f.  •    ^ 
wholesome.  ©cfunb      y       * 

that  does  me  good.  J  ^.'i  ^^."^  ^^^^  ""ft,  ^ 
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^hat  does  the  serrant  do  with  8Sa«  madbt  tec  93eb;inte  mit  fetOft. 

hia  broom  ?  SSefcn  1 

He  sweeps  the  room  with  it,        @c  Ui)vt  bQ«  3tmmnr  bamit  au«. 
What  does  he  wish  to  make  out  ^Sa$  miVi  ^er  au$  tiefeni  4>olje  m(» 

of  this  wood  ?  c^cn  I 

He  does  not  wish  to  make  any-  (gr  witt  ni(^tfi  barou^  mac^iu 

thing  of  it. 

To  pass  by  the. side  of  some  one.  ZTn  S^nwnbem  McOei^cften  *. 

I  pass  by  the  side  of  him.  3*  9«b<  an  if)m  torbei. 

Have  you  passed  by  the  side  of  @inl>  ©ie  an  metnem  ©tuber  ton 

my  brother!  bctjcgangen? 

[  have  passed  by  the  side  of  him.  3c&  &ui  an  if)m  Mrtctgegangcn. 

To  throw  away.  SBegwerf e  n*. 

He  has  thrown  away  his  money.  (St  ^ot  fein  ^e(b  toeggemorfen. 

Before.  9^  or  (dative  and  accusative). 

To  pass  before  a  place.  iSor  etnem  JOrtc  t)Otgetgef)en  *• 

To  pass  by  a  place.  Un  einem  jOrtc  DCtbeiQe^en  *. 

He  has  passed  before  my  house.  (St  tfl  DOt  ntetnem  «$)aufe  ootbetge^ 

gangen. 
I  have  passed  by  the  theatre.        3^  (>tn  om  S()eater    t)0t6etgegan^ 

gen. 
He  has  passed  before  me.  (&t  tfl  tjot  mit  ootbetgegongen. 

EXERCISES.     148. 

How  many  times  have  you  shot  at  that  bird  1—1  have  shot  at  it 
twice. — Have  you  killed  it  1 — I  have  killed  it  at  the  second  shot.— 
Have  you  killed  that  bird  at  the  first  shot  1 — I  have  killed  it  at  the 
fourth.— C  0  you  shoot  at  the  birds  which  you  (see)  upon  the  houses, 
or  at  those  which  you  see  in  the  gardens  ? — I  shoot  neither  at 
those  which  1  (see)  upon  the  houses  nor  at  those  which  I  see  in  the 
gardens,  but  at  those  which  I  perceive  upon  the  trees. — How  mai\y 
times  have  the  enemies  fired  at  us? — They  have  fired  at  us  several 
times. — Have  they  killed  any  one  1 — ^They  have  killed  no  one.—- 
Have  you  a  wish  to  shoot  at  that  bird  ? — I  have  a  desire  to  shoot  at 
it. — Why  do  you  not  shoot  at  those  birds  1 — I  cannot,  for  I  have 
no  powder. — When  did  the  officer  fire? — He  fired  when  his 
soldiers  fired. — How  many  birds  have  you  shot  at  ? — I  have  shot 
At  all  that  I  have  perceived,  but  I  have  killed  none,  for  my  powdei 
was  not  good. 

149. 

Have  you  cast  an  eye  upon  that  man  1 — ^I  have  cast  an  eye  upon 

him. — Has  your  uncle  seen  vou  1 — I  have  passed  by  the  side  of 

bJ/n,  and  he  has  not  seen  me,  K>r  he  has  sore  eyes. — Has  that  man 

hurt  jroa  t — Nof  Sir,  he  has  not  hurt  me. — What  must  one  do  in 

pn/er  to  be  loved  ? — 'One  must  do  good  to  \\ioBe  xVvaXV'wv^  dotie  as 
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haiin. — Have  we  ever  done  you  harm  1 — No,  you  have  on  tli€ 
contrary  done  us  good. — Dc  you  do  harm  to  any  one? — I  do  no 
one  any  harm  1 — Why  have  you  hurt  these  children  1 — I  have  not 
hurt  them. — Have  I  hurt  you  1 — You  have  not  hurt  me,  but  youi 
children  (have). — \^  hat  have  they  done  to  you  ? — ^They  dragged 
one  into  your  garden  in  order  to  beat  me. — Have  they  beaten  you  t 
— ^They  have  not  beaten  me,  for  I  ran  away. — Is  it  your  brother 
<vho  has  hurt  my  soni — No,  Sir,  it  is  not  my  brother,  for  he  hat 
never  hurt  any  one. — Have  you  drunk  of  (Dcn)  that  wine? — I 
\ave  drunk  of  it,  and  it  iias  done  me  good. — What  have  you  done 
with  my  book  1 — 1  have  placed  it  on  the  table. — Where  does  it  lie 
now  1 — It  lies  upon  he  table. — Where  are  my  ffloves  ?-^They  are 
lying  upon  the  chair. — Where  is  my  stick  ?  JPhey  (SKan)  have 
thrown  it  into  the  river.-«Who  has  thrown  it  into  it  1  (See  end 
jf  Lesson  XXXIV.) 


SIXTY-FOURTH  LESSON.  —  bier  uxii  oetlj^igfiU 

£ettion. 

To  spend  time  in  something.        ^te  3ctt  nut  ettpa^  ju6rtngcn  *  or 

binbcinQen*. 
Imperf.  brought.  SBrocfttc. 

What  do  you  spend  your  time  in !  SBomit  brtngen  @te  bi(  3ctt  ju  7 

Rule.  A  demonstrative,  relative,  or  interrogative  pro- 
noun is  neveir  used  with  a  preposition,  when  it  relates 
to  an  indeterminate  thing.  Instead  of  the  pronoun,  one 
of  the  adverbs  ba,  too  is  joined  to  the  preposition  ;  thus : 

barott^  fcr  on  ba^ ;  troran^  for  an  toa^ ;  worauf,  for  aitf 
toa^ ;  toomtt^  for  tnit  toa^,  &c.  (See  Obs.  B.  and  C, 
Lesson  LU.) 

I  spend  my  time  in  studying.  Sdb  fringe  bte  3ett  mit  ©tubtren  ^vu 
What  has  he  spent  his  time  in  %  SBomit  f)at  ec  bte  3ett  ^ugc6rod)t  ? 

Tomiss^  tofail.  SSecfe^tett,  t>er abf^umen. 

()Dec  Jtaufhtann  f^at  ta«  ®e(b  ju 
btingen  wrabpumt  (tJcrfcMt). 
jDet  Jlaufnmnn  f)at  oerabf^unit  (ucri 
febit),  t)o^  ®e(b  gu  6tingen. 
\  ou  have  missed  your  turn.         ®te  ^oben  3^re  fRcxht  oerf<f)tt. 
Vou  have  failed  to  come  to  me  @ic  ^oben  t>erfel)(t/  btefen  072crg<n  )» 
thia  morning.  nut  ^\x  {ommcn. 

The  tarn,  bte  9{eif)e* 

To  hear,  ^Sren. 

To  hear  of  some  one.  i8cn  S^moHL^txvx  V^xvtu 
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Have  you  heard  of  my  friend  1    ^ol&cn  @te  ocn  metnem  ^tcunbc  W 

I  have  heard  of  him,  Sd)  ()a6e  »on  ibm  geWtt. 

Of  whom  have  you  heard  1  a>cn  wem  babcn  ©ie  9et)5rt  ? 

Have  you  heard  nothing  new  1    ,^Qbcn  ©ie  nid)tg  9f?cue5  gebiJrt  ? 
I  hear  that  your  father  has  ar-  3d)  V6ti,  tap  3^r  93atet  angefOQK 
rived.  men  tft 

To  assure.  S$erft(^ern  (governs  the dsl.)* 

Ofo.  The  verb  t)erjTcf)em  requires  the  dative  of  the 
person,  when  foUow^ed  by  the  conjunction  ba^^  expressed 
or  understood  ;  otherwise  it  takes  the  accusative  of  the 
person,  and  the  genitive  of  the  thing,  or  the  dative  of 
the  person  and  the  accusative  of  the  thing. 

f^6)  t>erft(^ere  @te  metne^  S3etfiatu 
3cf terrtd)ete  S^nen  mdncn  »eu 
^     Panb. 

!®ff(f)e6en*  —  gcfc^eften 
SsSr/f  a  V/e*  *  ~» i  b  e  t  f  a  Ir. 
ten.    Imperf.  totbetfu^r. 
To  happen,  to  meet  with.       Segegnen  (has    fein*  for    its 

auxiliary). 

The  fortune,  happiness,     bo^  ®iM ; 

the  misfortune,  bo^  Ungtdct 

A  great  misfortune  has  happened.  (&i  if!  etn  gre0e6  UngtCidf  gcfd^e^etu 
He  has  met  with  a  great  misfor-  @^  tjl  tt)m  etn  arepe^  Unglficf  t>tqt^ 

tune.  •  net  (wtbcrfaVen). 

1  have  met  with  your  brother.      3d)  tin  S^tcni  ©ruber  beg^gnet. 

Are  iiiere  many  horses  in  this  vil-  ®i6t  ti  »te(  ^Jferbe  in  bicfem  iDcrfe  7 
lage? 

TAcr«.  )E)Qfe(bjl  or  ^a. 

There  is  not  a  single  good  horse  (S^  gtOt  fetn  etn^tge^  guted  ^ferb  ba« 
there.  fctbft. 

The  village,  bog  jDcrf ; 

single,  etngtg. 

Vre  there  many  learned  men  in  ®i6t  e^  ote(  ®e(e^rte  in  Sranfretti  t 

France! 
lliere  are  a  good  many  there.       (Si  gt6t  febr  mete  bo* 
rhsre  are  no  apples  this  year.      6^  gibt  feine2(epfe(  btefe^  S^bt* 

TV  <J^  ^  W55, « o  be  good*       !iS  o  u  g  e  n. 
To  be  fTood  for  somethixkft  3tt  ettoa*  tauoijm 
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Of  what  use  is  that !  SSkju  taugt  ba^  ?    (06s»  C.» 

son    LIL9    and    Rule,    page 
187.) 
It  is  good  for  nothing.  @S  taugt  $u  nxditi. 

The  good  for  nothing  follow,        bet  Sougentd)t^  ; 

the  fault,  the  defect,       bee  Septet. 
Is  the   stuff  which   you  have  3fi  bet  3cug,  ben  6te  |efauf%  ^6eii 
bought  good  I  gut  ? 

RXERCISES.    150. 

I  do  not  see  my  glove^j ;  where  are  they  1 —  Fhey  are  ying  in 
die  river. — Who  has  thrown  them  into  it  ? — Your  servant,  because 
they  were  no  longer  good  for  anything. — What  have  you  done  with 
your  money  ? — 1  have  bought  a  house  with  it  (bomtt). — What  has 
the  joiner  done  with  that  wood  1 — He  has  made  a  table  and  two 
chairs  of  it. — What  has  the  tailor  done  with  the  cloth  which  you 
gave  him  1 — He  has  made  clothes  of  it  for  (filr  with  the  accus.) 
your  children  and  n^ine. — What  has  the  baker  done  with  the  flour 
which  you  sold  him  i — He  has  made  bread  of  it  for  you  and  me. — 
Have  the  horses  been  found  1 — They  have  been  found. — Where 
have  they  been  fonnd  1 — ^They  have  been  found  behind  the  wood, 
on  this  side  (Les?:on  L.)  of  the  river. — Have  you  been  seen  by 
anybody  ? — I  have  been  seen  by  nobody .-^-Have  you  passed  by 
anybody  1 — I  passed  by  the  side  of  you,  and  you  did  not  see  me.— 
Has  any  one  p^issed  by  the  side  of  you  1 — No  one  has  passed  by 
the  side  of  me. 

151. 

Do  you  eyriect  (Lesson  'XL VII.)  any  one  1 — ^1  do  expect  my 
ffousin,  the  nfficer. — Have  you  not  seen  him  ? — I  have  seen  him 
this  morning ;  he  has  passed  before  my  house. — What  does  this 
young  man  wait  for  {Obs.  C,  Lesson  LII.  and  page  187/  t — 
He  waits  for  money. — Art  tho:  waiting  for  anything t —  am 
waiting  for  my  book. — ^Is  this  young  man  wv.Uing  for  his  money  1 
—He  is  \^aiting  for  it. — Has  the  king  passed  (in  the  carriage) 
here  (hUt  wcrbci)  ? — He  has  not  passed  here,  but  before  the  the: 
atre. — Has  he  not  passed  before  the  new  fountain ! — He  has 
(passed  there ;  but  I  have  not  seen  him. — What  do  you  spend  your 
tiine  in  1 — ^I  spend  my  time  in  studying. — What  does  your  brothei 
spend  his  time  in  ? — lie  spends  his  time  in  reading  and  playing.— 
does  this  man  spend  his  time  in  workin;^  ? — He  is  a  good  foi 
oothing  fellow ;  he  spends  his  time  in  drinking  and  playing. — 
What  did  you  spend  your  time  in,  wlien  you  were  at  Berlin  ?—> 
When  I  was  at  Berlin,  I  spent  my  time  in  studying,  and  r'dinff  on 
lorseback. — What  do  .your  children  spend  their  time  in  1— Thejf 
spend  their  time  in  learning. — Can  you  pay  me  what  ^v»\x  qh?^  \fikfc\ 
-J  cannot  pay  it  to  you,  for  our  baUiff  V\^a  f^W^^.  \a  \i\\w^'wi^  vkh 
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money.— Why  have  you  breakfasted  without  me? — You  failed  tc 
eome  at  nine  o'clock,  so  that  we  have  breakfasted  without  you. — 
Has  the  merchant  brought  you  the  stuff  which  you  bought  at  hw 
house  (bet  if)m)  ? — He  has  failed  to  bring  it  to  me. — Has  he  sold 
it  to  you  on  credit  % — He  has  sold  it  to  me,  on  the  contrary,  foi 
cash. — Do  you  know  those  men  1 — I  do  not  know  them ;  but  I 
think  that  they  (ii)  are  ^ood  for  nothing  fellows,  for  they  spend 
their  time  in  playing. — Why  did  you  fail  to  come  to  my  fathe' 
this  morning  1 — ^The  tailor  did  not  bring  me  the  coat  which  ne 
promised  me,  so  that  I  could  not  go  to  him. 

152. 

Have  you  heard  of  any  one  ? — ^1  have  not  heard  of  any  one, 
for  I  have  not  gone  out  this  morning. — Have  you  not  heard  of  the 
officer  who  has  killed  a  soldier  1 — I  have  not  heard  of  him. — Have 
you  heard  of  my  brothers  1 — I  have  not  heard  of  them. — Of  whom 
has  your  cousin  heard  1 — He  has  heard  of  a  man  to  whom  a 
misfortune  has  happened. — Why  have  your  scholars  not  done 
(9cniad)t)  the  exercises  1 — I  assure  you  that  they  have  done  them. 
— What  have  you  done  with  my  book  1 — I  assure  you  that  I  have 
not  seen  it. — Have  you  had  my  knives  1 — I  'assure  you  that  I  have 
not  had  them. — Has  your  uncle  arrived  already? — He  has  not 
arrived  yet. — Will  you  wait  till  he  returns  1 — I  cannot  wait,  for  I 
,  have  long  letters  to  write. — What  have  you  heard  new  ? — I  have 
heard  nothing  new. — Has  the  king  assured  you  of  his  assistance  ? 
—He  has  assured  me  of  it  (Dcjfen,  Obs*  Lesson  XVL). — What  has 
happened  to  youl — A  great  misfortune  has  happened  to  me.— 
What  ? — I  have  met  with  my  greatest  enemy,  who  has  given  me 
a  blow  with  his  stick.     (See  end  of  Lesson  XXXIV.) 

r  r  ■ 

■'■    •  ■•'         '  / 

SIXTY.FIFTH  LESSON.-iTftnf  mi  fi^tlingfite 

tttiion. 

How  long  is  it  since  ?  Sl^te  (ange  if!  eg  fc^on,  bap  t 

h  is  long  since.  (&^  tfl  fd)on  (ange,  bop. 

Is  it  long  since  you  breakfasted  ?  3ft  eg  fd)cn  lan^c,  bop  ®te  gefciibflftdl 

fiaben  ? 
h  is  not  long  (it  is  a  short  time)  @g  if!  nccb  ntc^t  ianQt,  bap  icb  gefrftl^* 

since  I  breakfasted.  fliicft  f)a(>e. 

It  is  a  neat  while  since  I  break-  (Sg  tft  fd)on  fel)t  ian^c,  bap  t(^  ge: 

fasted.  frfif)t!fic!t  hcibe, 

!  breakfasted  an  hour  ago.  2ld)  f)a()e  t)or  etnec  ©tunbe  aefrfib* 

ftftrft. 

€?i^,  A.     In  speaking  of  time,  the  word  ®tttttb€ 
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nour,»  must  be  employed,  and  not  the  word  U^r,  whieb 
signifies  watch. 

Twc  hours  ago.  95er  ^roct  ©tunbcn. 

Is  it  long  since  you  saw  him  t     3f!  c^  fci)cn  lange,  ba9  @te  ibn  gefes 

ben  l)abcn  ? 
How  long  is  it  since  yon  saw  SBte  tonge  tfl  c^,  bop  @te  t[)n  g(f<^eti 

him  ?  bobcn  1 

1  5aw  him  a  year  ago.  3c^  b<ibe  t^n  wt  etnem  3<^6te  ge|(f 

^cn. 
Two  years  ago.  fBor  groci  3af)rcn. 

An  hour  and  a  half  affo.        SSot  antertbatb  ^tunbetu 
Two  hours  and  a  half  ago.   $Bcr  bnttt)al6  ©tunten. 

Is  it  long   since   you   are  in  3fl  e^  fd)Ott  (ange,  tap  ®ie  in  ^tanfs 

France  f  rctd)  pnb? 

Have  you  been  long  in  France  %  f  €tnb  @te  fc^on  (angc  in  ^ranfr 

reic^  1 
He  has  been  in  Paris  these  three  C  f  @r  if!  fett  brei  3al)ren  in  $ott^ 

years.  i  f  @r  t|t  jcfecn  tret  3abre  in  ^ax\^ 

How  long  is  it  since  he  was  SQStc  (ange  tfl  t^,  bap  ec  ^icc  n)ar  1 

here? 
He  w\s  here  a  fortnight  ago.        (&t  wav  occ  t)iergef)n  SSagen  l)XiX. 

It  is  but  a  year  since.  @^  ifl  erfl  etn  3^^^/  ^^9* 

Obs.  B,     But  is  translated  by  nut  (Lesson  XIX., 
when  it  relates  to  a  quantity,  and  by  erfl  when  to  time 

It  is  more  than  a  year  since.        @^  tfl  (&ngcc  oXi  ctn  3ot)r,  bap. 
It  is  hardly  six  months  since.       ^^  finb  faum  fed)^  97{cnatc^  bap. 
It  is  nearly  two  years  since.        ©^  jinb  ungcfcC^r  jwei  3flt)r«^  bap. 
It  is  almost  a  year  since.  @^  tfl  hcX^  cin  ^a^t,  bap. 

I  have  been  living  here  these  two  f  34  n>of)ne  fett  ^et  3at)ten  t)ter. 

years. 
How  long  have  you  had  that  f  SGBie  tange  f)aben  ©Ic  ba^  $fcrb  ? 

horse  \ 
I  have  already  had  it  these  five  f  3(^  ^obe  e^  f(^on  f&nf  3Q^tc. 

years. 
It  is  already  more  than  three  (&t  ftnb  f(^on  me^t  o(^  bret  ^{onnte 

months  since.  bap. 

I  have  not  seen  him  for  a  year.    3(6  ^^^  i^n  in  elnem  S^l^te  nid|( 

gefe^en. 

Soon^  almost,  SB  o  ( b. 

A  few  hours  ago.  83ot  etntgen  Stunben. 

Half  an  hour  ago.  SBor  etnec  ^atben  ^tunbe. 

A  quarter  of  an  hour  ago.     (Boc  etnet  SSiectelfhinbe. 
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I  have  seep  him  more  than  twen-  3^  fyiU  il)n  mi^t  ol^  jtoan^igiiMl 

ty  times.  Qi\tl)cn» 

More  than  a  hundred  times.         ^i[)t  aH  ^unbettntal. 

Since.  @eit   (a  preposition  goveiiiing 

the  dative). 
Howlongf  t^^itwannl 

Hew  long  has  he  heen  here  ?        f  ®cit  w^""  ^ff  ^^  ^^^^  ^ 
These  three  days.  .  f  ^<Jit  trci  Sagcn. 

ITiis  month.  t  ^"^  «^n<^"^  g)Jcnate. 

To  coj/.  it  0  (I  c  n  (is  an  impersonal  verb 

governing   the    dative   of   the 
person). 

How  much  does  this  book  cost  flBiemcf  foflet  3^nen  btefe^  S3u(^? 
you? 

n  costs  me  three  crowns  and  a S  ^^  ^^^^  „^.^  ^^^^  ^^^  ^„^„  ^^j^,p 

^'^^^^  .       C     SNer. 

iSiefcr  Sif*  fejlct  i^m  a^t^olb  ®tt(« 
ben. 
iOtcfcr  Stfcft  !o(let  t!)m  fieben  unt 
eincn  ^a(6cR  ©utten. 

O65.  B.  The  adjective  fydi,  half,  is  declined  when 
before  a  substantive ;  but  it  is  not  declined  in  fraction- 
al numbers,  as  attbert^Ib^  one  and  a  half,  compounded 
of  bcr  anberc  (jwtte),  the  second,  and  ^alb,  half;  britt^ 
t)aibf  two  and  a  half,  compounded  of  bet  britte,  the 
third,  and  ^Ib^  half. 

To  purchase  (to  buy).  <Stn!oufen. 

What  have  you  purchased  to-  8Ba^  f)oben  ©ie  hcutc  cingcfouft  7 

dayl 
[  have  purchased  three  pair  of  3d)   fiobc   brci   $aar  ©d)uf)e  un^ 

shoes,  and  two  pair  of  boots.       gwet  $aar  @ttcfe(  etngcfouft. 
Have  you  purchased  anything  ^oben  @te  ^eute  etma^  ctngefauft  1 

to-day  ? 

06s.  C.  The  names  of  weights,  measures,  and 
quantities,  as  well  as  the  word  SRamt/  man,  meaning  a 
soldier,  are  not  used  in  the  plural,  when  preceded  by 
a  noun  of  number. 

My  father  has  bought  twenty  sotetn  S3atec  M  S>v<^>lSid^fun^ 

pounds  of  sugar.  Sudfet  gefauft. 

TJjree  guires  of  paper.  iDret  SB  u  d)  papier. 

i  rogiment  of  a  thousand  men.    (Sin  dtegtment  Don  tanfenb  9)2  o  n  n 
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^^  * 

The  pound  (weight),  ^a^  ^fimb  i 

the  dozen,  bas  £)u|cti)> ; 

the  pair,  ba^  ^ar ; 

the  quire  of  paper,  to^  fbnd^  fyoptcc  ; 

Ihe  foot  (measure),  ter  ^i,  bet  @cMi 

the  inch,  bet  Sell ; 

the  regiment,  ba«  ^{egtment ; 

the  ring,  b(r  SRin^ ; 

th0  picture,  ba^  ©emfilbe. 

■XSRC1S18.    153. 

Have  you  ever  been  in  this  village  ? — ^I  have  been  theie  eevera] 
times. — ^Are  there  good  horses  in  it  7 — ^There  is  not  a  single  one  va 
it. — Have  you  ever  been  in  that  country  ? — I  have  been  there  once. 
^Are  there  many  learned  men  there  ?---There  are  many  there,  bul 
Ihey  spend  their  time  in  reading. — Are  there  many  studious  chil* 
dren  in  that  village  ? — ^There  are  some,  but  there  are  also  others 
who  will  not  study. — Are  the  peasants  of  this  village  able  to  read 
and  write  ? — Some  are  able  to  read,  others  to  write  and  not  to  read, 
and  many  both  to  read  and  to  write;  there  are  a  few  who  are 
neither  able  to  read  nor  to  write. — Have  you  done  the  exercises  1 — 
We  have  done  them. — ^Are  there  any  faults  in  them  ? — ^There  are 
no  faults  in  them,  for  we  have  been  very  assiduous. — Has  your, 
friend  many  children  ? — He  has  only  one,  but  who  is  a  good  for 
nothing  fellow,  for  he  will  not  study. — In  what  does  he  spend  his 
time  1 — He  spends  his  time  in  playing  and.  running. — Why  does 
his  father  not  punish  him? — He  has  not  the  courage  to  punish 
him. — What  have  you  done  with  the  stuff  which  you  bought?— 
I  have  thrown  it  away,  for  it  was  good  for  potliing. — Have  you 
thrown  away  your  apples  1 — ^I  tasted  (them),  and  found  them  very 
good,  so  that  I  have  eaten  them. 

154. 

Have  you  been  long  in  Paris  1 — ^These  four  years. — Has  your 
brcher  been  long  in  London? — He  has  been  there  these  ten  years. 
— ^Is  it  Icn?  since  you  dined? — It  is  long  since  I  dined,  but  not 
long  since  I  supped. — How  long  is  it  since  you  supped  t — It  is 
two  hours  and  a  half. — Is  it  long  since  you  received  a  letter  from 
your  father  ? — ^It  is  not  long  since  I  received  one. — How  long  is  it 
^ince  you  received  a  letter  from  your  friend  who  is  in  Germany  1— 
ft  is  three  months  since  I  received  one. — Is  it  long  since  you  spoke 
Co  the  man  whose  son  has  lent  you  money  1— It  is  not  long  since  1 
spoke  to  him. — Is  it  long  since  you  saw  your  parents  1 — It  is  a 
groat  while  since  I  saw  them. — Has  the  son  of  my  friend  been 
Bving  long  in  your  house  ? — He  has  been  living  there  a  fortnight 
(mer^c^n  SogO* — How  long  have  you  had  these  books  1 — I  have 
Lad  them  these  three  months. — How  long  is  it  since  vo^t  ^w«\^ 
set  oat!— It  is  more  than  a  month  since  Vv*  s^V  om\. — •viV'^^x^^^ 
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come  of  the  man  who  spoke  English  so  well? — I  do  not  know 
what  is  become  of  him,  for  it  is  a  great  while  since  I  saw  him. — 
Is  it  long  since  you  heard  of  the  officer  who  gave  your  friend  a 
stab  with  his  sword  ? — ^It  is  more  than  a  year  since  I  heard  of  him. 
— How  long  have  you  been  learning  German  ? — I  have  been  learn- 
ing it  only  these  three  months. — Are  you  already  able  to  speak  it  ? 
—You  see  that  I  am  beginning  to  speak  it. — Have  the  children  of 
the  French  noblemen  been  learning  it  long? — ^They  have  been 
learning  it  these  five  years,  and  they  do  not  yet  begin  to  speak.— 
Why  can  they  not  speak  it  1 — ^They  cannot  speak  it,  because  they 
are  learning  it  badly. — Why  do  they  not  learn  it  welll — ^Thej 
have  not  a  good  master,  so  that  they  do  not  learn  it  well. 

156. 

Is  it  long  since  you  i^aw  the  young  man  who  learnt  German  with 
(Oci)  the  same  master  with  whom  we  learnt  it  1 — I  have  not  seen 
him  for  nearly  a  year. — How  long  is  it  since  that  child  ate  1 — It 
ate  a  few  minutes  (Lesson  XLVlI.  Note  **)  ago. — How  long  is  it 
since  those  children  drank  1 — ^They  drank  a  quarter  of  an  hour  ago. 
—How  long  has  your  friend  been  in  Spain  % — He  has  been  there 
this  month. — How  often  have  yon  seen  the  king  % — ^I  saw  him  more 
than  ten  times  when  I  was  in  Paris. — When  did  you  meet  my 
brother  1—1  met  him  a  fortnight  ago. — Where  did  you  meet  him  1— 
In  (2(uf)  the  great  square  (^Tci^)  before  the  theatre. — Did  he  do  yon 
any  harm  ? — -He  did  me  no  harm,  for  he  is  a  very  good  boy. — Has 
your  son  long  been  able  to  read  1 — ^These  two  days  only. — With 
(JBcf)  whom  has  he  learnt  it  ? — He  has  learnt  it  with  (bci)  the  Ger- 
man tutor. — How  long  have  you  been  spending  your  time  in  study- 
ing ? — Nearly  these  twenty  years. — Have  you  purchased  anything 
to^ay  1 — I  have  purchased  something.— What  have  you  bought! 
— I  have  bought  three  casks  of  wine  and  thirty  pounds  of  sugar. — 
Have  you  not  bought  any  stockings  1 — I  have  bought  nine  pair  oi 
them. — Have  you  also  bought  handkerchiefs  1 — I  have  bought  two 
«dozen  ol  them.-^Why  have  you  not  bought  gold  rings  ? — 3  could 
not  buy  anything  more,  for  I  had  no  more  money. — Are  the»s  many 
soldiers  in  your  country  ? — ^There  is  a  regiment  of  three  thousand 
men  there. — How  long  have  I  kept  your  cousin's  money  t — Yen 
have  kept  it  almost  a  year.     (See  end  of  Lesson  XXXIV.) 


SIXTY-SIXTH  LESSON.— 0ec^0  tm&  SWlj^ijSle 

Just  now.  @o  chin. 

1  have  Ju8t  eee/i  your  brother       ?(I)  babe  {c  xbm  ^\)Vin  SSrtltir  ge|et 
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He  oas  juet  written.  6r  M  fo  e^  gcf(ftri«6«i. 

The  men  have  jost  arriyed.  jDte  8cute  fuit  fo  eben  ongcfMunm 

To  spend  money*  2(u^gfben*. 

How  much  have  you  spent  to-  ffiieweHiobcn^ie^jeuteou^egc^f 
dayl 

To  spend  (to  eaU  to  consume).  iBerje()ren. 

^  lat  am  I  to  pay  \  f  S3?ag  ^obf  id)  wrjffirt  ? 

How  much  has  he  spent  at  the  f  i&teotft  \^X  er  (xi  bem  Sffitvt^ 

inn  t  wrgebrt  ? 

He  has  fifly  crowns  a  month  to  f  6r  ()ot  ticn  SOIcnot  fdn^ig  S^()oCcf 

live  upon.  ju  t)€rgcf)ren« 

To  squander^  to  dissipate^     $Berf(^n)enbeiu 
to  lavish.  ^ 

He    has    squandered    all    his  6r  M  f^^tn  gonje^  SSermSgen  oen 

wealth.  fd)n><nbet 

The  landlord,  the  innkeeper,        bet  SBtrtf) ; 
the  wealth,  the  fortune,  to6  iOermSgen ; 

entire,  whole.  gan^ 

rf  Iffiober  pnb  ©ie?    SEBo  pnb  ®ic 
What  countryman  are  you  1      <      f)er  ? 

C  SS^^  f^t  ein  Sanb^mann*  finb  &t  Y 

From  Venice.  S3cn  (ou^)  SSenebtg. 

From  London.        ^cn  (au^)  Sonbcn. 
I  am  from  Dresden.       3d)  bin  ou6  iDre^ben. 

Obs.  A.  The  syllable  ft  is  the  characteristic  termi- 
nation of  the  masculine  gender,**  and  signifies  the  per* 
son  that  performs  or  is  accustomed  to  perform  the  thing 
expressed  by  the  verb.  This  syllable  joined  to  the 
name  of  a  town  or  country,  forms  a  substantive  de- 
noting the  man  bom  in  such  a  town  or  country.     Ex. 

He  is  a  saddler,  tx  tfl  ctn  @att(et ; 

a  baker,  ein  ©fidcr  ;* 

a  locksmith,  ctn  @d){cf[et ; 

the  lock,  ba^  @d)tcp ; 

the  saddle,  ber  battel ; 

tho  key,  bcc  ed)(afrc(. 

•  The  plural  of  ber  Sonbdmann,  the  countryman,  one  of  the  same  country, 
li  Sanbdirute.  Its  feminine  is  SanbSmannin,  country-woman,  a  woman  of  tM 
mme  country.  This  word  must  not  be  mistaken  for  ber  ^anbmann,  the  coiin* 
Iryman,  farmer,  rustic,  tlie  plural  of  which  is  Sanbleute. 

>>  For  this  reason  most  substantia  3s  of  this  termination  are  of  th«  nawQ* 
kine  sender. 

c  Derived  from  bfltfeit,  to  bake. 
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He  is  from  Berliik 

Are  you  an  Englishman? 

Whence  do  you  come  ? 
I  come  from  Paris. 

To  serve,  to  wait  upon. 


1 


To  serve  some  o  ^e,  or  tc  wait 

upon  some  one* 
To  be  in  one^s  sennce. 

Has  he  been  in  your  service  t 

Does  he  serve  you  well  t 

He  serves  me  very  well. 

This  is  to  no  purpose  Tof  no  use). 

Do  you  choose  any  of  it  1 

I  do  not  like  it.  ) 

It  will  not  do  for  me.  J 


To  spoil. 


Thou  spoilest — ^he  spoils. 

You  have  spoiled  my  book. 
My  book  is  spoiled. 

Has  he  spoiled  my  hat  1 


To  damage. 

Thai  hat  fits  you  well. 
How  does  this  hat  fit  me  ? 
It  does  not  fit  you. 

Most  lovely,  charming. 

Admirably. 


t  (St  tfl  cin  Serltnce. 
@inb  ^ic  etn  ^ngl^nbet  I 

SBof)er  fommen  @te  ? 
9Bo  f cmnwn  @ie  bcr  ? 
3d)  fcnime  ocn  $ott^. 

S)  t  e  n  e  n  (governs  the  dative) 
^ettenen  (governs  the 

sative). 
Semanbem  btenen* 

S3ct  S^ntan^cm  bieneiu 

4^at  er  bet  S^nen  gctient  ? 

SBcbtcnt  ccStegut? 

@r  bcttent  nitd)  fef)t  gut 

f  S)a^  t)tcnt  ill  ntd^t^ 

f  ^onn  id)  3^nen  bannt  bieneti  7 

t  2)amit  ifl  mir  nid&t  gebicnt. 

gjerberben*    (verb,  act  anJ 

neut.  irreg.). 
3u  @d)onl)en  mac^en  (a yuI- 

gar  expression). 

jDu  ocrbirbit,  cc  ccrbicbt    (Imp. 

ocrborb.) 
@te  ^aben  metn  SBud^  t)crborben. 
sfflm  iBud)  tfl  Dcrtorbcn  (^u  &d^a\u 

ben  gemad)t). 
^at  er  metnen  ^ut  oetbcrben  (^ 

@d)anben  gemad)t)  ? 

5Befd^eEbtgen. 

iDiefer  ^ut  fteftt  Sbnen  gut 
SSte  (Itf bt  mir  biefcr  ^ut  ? 
6r  (lc()t  3()nen  ntd)t  gut. 

2racracb|t.«» 

$Q^unbcrfd)6n. 


To  (^re^tf,  ^o^^,  to  stt  well*    jt  I  e  t  b  e  tu 

Obs,  B,  The  verb  ffe&ett^  when  it  signifies  to  Jit,  u 
«Y  well,  is  neuter ;  but  when  it  means  to  dress,  to  clothe^ 
It  is  active,  and  governs  the  accusative  in  both  bigni- 
fications. 


'  Slller  IB  the  genitive  plural  of  the  word  <i1I,  all.    It  is  ■otrtetinies  tltni 
Urined  tv  tht*  gaperlative  to  ^^ve  i*  moite  Btrensth. 
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That  hat  fits  you  ^mira^ly  well.  Dtefcr  ^ut  (tetbet  @te  oQeriie^ft 

That  coat  fits  him.  IDtefer  fRed  tidttt  tbn  gut 

My  father  clothes  me.  sotetn  Skater  Hettct  mtc6* 

God  clothes  the  poor.  @ott  f(ett)ct  tie  2(rmeiu 

The  man  with  the  blue  coat.  iDcr  9}2onn  nut  tern  btaucn  jtktbi 

How  was  the  child  dressed?  9Bie  war  tas  ^tnl)  gefleit)et? 

It  was  dressed  in  green.  f  @^  wat  gtftn  qeP.cioet 

How  high  ?  of  what  height  t        aSie  F)0(fe  ? 
How  deep  1  of  what  depth  ?        SBie  tief  ? 
Of  what  height  is  his  house  t        SBie  f)Od)  tfl  fctn  ^ou$  7 
It  is  nearly  thirty  feet  high.  @g  tfl  ungef^^c  treiptg  ^Up  M 

(Lesson  LXV.  Obs.  C.) 

TrKc.  as  0  ^  r. 

.  8  it  true  that  his  house  has  been  3fl  ^^  toaljv,  bap  ^tn  ^ou^  obgci 

burnt?  brannttft? 

[t  is  true.  @6  tfl  n)al)t. 

Fs  it  not  1  (meaning,  Is  it  not  f  9?td)t  n>af)r  ? 

truel) 

The  philosopher,  bet  SBetoetfe/  bet  9()t(ofcp^   (gen. 

^         /   ;  i'^^  »     "  EXERCISES.       156. 

Who  is  the  man  who  has  just  spoken  to  yoa  ? — He  is  a  learned 
man. — What  has  the  shoemaker  just  brought? — He  has  brought  the 
boots  and  shoes  which  he  has  made  us. — Who  are  the  men  that 
have  just  arrived  1 — They  are  philosophers. — Of  what  country  are 
they  1 — ^They  are  from  London. — Who  is  the  man  who  has  just 
started  % — He  is  an  Englishman,  who  has  squandered  away  (DCr< 
|U)iocnbet)  all  his  fortune  in  France. — What  countryman  are  you  ? — 
I  am  a  Spaniard,  and  my  friend  is  an  Italian. — WMlt  thou  go  for 
the  locksmith  ? — Why  mnst  I  go  for  the  locksmith  ? — He  (2)crfclbc') 
must  make  me  a  key,  for  1  have  lost  the  one  belonging  to  my  room 
(ben  nictnc^  3immcr6). — Where  did  your  uncle  dine  yesterday  1— 
He  dined  at  the  innkeeper's. — How  much  did  he  spend  1 — He  spent 
three  florins. — How  much  has  he  a  month  to  live  upon  ? — He  has 
two  hundred  florins  a  month  to  live  upon. — Must  I  go  for  the  sad- 
dler"?— You  must  go  for  hi\n,  for  he  must  mend  the  saddle. — Have 
you  seen  any  one  at  the  market  ? — I  have  seen  a  good  many  people 
there. — How  were  they  dressed  ? — Some  were  dressed  in  blue« 
some  in  green,  some  in  yellow,  and  several  in  red. 

167. 

Who  are  those  men  1 — ^Tne  one  who  is  dressed  in  pey  is  m^ 
neighbour,  and  the  one  with  the  blark  coa,l  tVve  ^Vv^sv^xaxv^  ^\vw«i 
•on  bas^ven  my  neighbour  a  blow  i^UVi  'd  sV\cVl. — •>N\vo*Vb^v^'w»5^ 
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fvith  the  green  ;oat? — He  is  one  of  n^y  relations. — Are  yon  ftdu 
Berlin  1 — No,  I  am  from  Dresden. — How  much  money  have  yoni 
children  spent  to-day  1 — ^They  have  spent  but  little ;  they  have 
spent  but  one  florin.— -Does  that  man  serve  you  well  ?-^He  does 
serve  me  well ;  but  he  spends  too  much. — Are  you  willing  to  take 
this  servant  1 — I  am  willing  to  take  him  if  he  will  serve  me. — Can 
I  take  this  servant  % — You  can  take  him,  for  he  has  served  me  very 
well. — How  long  is  it  since  he  (first)  served  youl — It  is  but  two 
months  since. — Has  he  served  you  long  % — He  has  served  me  (for) 
six  years. — How  much  did  you  give  him  a  year  (beg  Sabrcg)  1 — ^I 
gave  him  five  hundred  francs  without  clothing  i  im. — Did  he  board 
(2(0)  with  (bei)  you  1 — He  did  board  with  me.—  What  did  you  give 
him  to  eat? — I  gave  him  whatever  (t)Cn  oQem/  wag)  1  ate. — Wers 
you  pleased  with  him  ? — I  was  nmch  (jf^r)  pleased  with  him.  (See 
end  of  Lesson  XXXIV.)  •  .  ^ 


SIXTY.SEVENTH  LESSON.— gwbett    ntlb    B^clRlgfite 

*    Cection. 

To  trust  with,  2C  n  t)  e  1 1 1  a  u  e  n. 

To  entrust,  to  confide,  to  commit  S^etttauen. 
in  confidence* 

I  trust  you  with  my  money.  Sd^  »crtraue  3f)ncn  nietn  ®elb  an. 

He  has  trusted  me  with  his  mo-  (St  ^at  nut  fetn  ®e(b  a^t^etttaut. 

ney. 
I  entrust  you  with  a  secret.  Sd)    oertraue   3bnen   ein  ©e^ni* 

nt0. 
To  unbosom  one's  self  to  one.      f  @id)  Semantem  oetttauen. 

The  secret,  bag  ®ebeimni0  (plur.  e*). 

To  keep  anything  secret.  6tn)ag  gebcim  f)a(ten. 

Imperf.  ()u(t 
[  have  kept  it  secret.  3(6  babe  eg  9cf)eint  ge^attetu 

Secret  (adjective).         ©e^einu 

To  pity.  S3 e Ha 9 en. 

With  all  my  heart.  f  SSon  gan^em  |)crgen. 

Do  you  pity  that  mant  IBeKagcn  ©tc  bicfen  g)lann? 

I  do  pity  him  with  all  my  heart.    3d)  bcftoge  i()n  oon  gan^cm  ^et« 

icn. 

To  offers— offered.         2Cnbteten*  —  angeboten. 

Imperf.  bot. 

[  offer  it  you.  3d)  btcte  eg  3&nen  an. 

«  Neuter  nouns  termmating  in  %  odd  e  to  all  cases  of  Uid  plunl  wvlboai 
»oiteiung  the  radical  vowel. 
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Frmn,  ^9it    (a  preposition    governing 

the  accasative). 

r.  take  care  of  «Vniething.       J  g'^  fn'CneSift 

Muo.  Neat. 

Totakecareofit.|U^^Jgi''*«jil,«     e«  fieforgm. 

To  take  care  of  the  hat.  IDen  45ut  in  TCdbt  nebmett'*. 

Imperf.  naf)nu 
Do  you  take  care  of  your  clothes?  9le^men  €ite  3btt  jtteitec  in  2(c^t1 
I  do  take  care  of  them.  f  3ci)  net)me  ^e  in  2C(i)t 

06*.  A.  There  are  in  German  many  substantives, 
adverbs  and  other  words  and  expressions  which  form 
one  signification  with  the  verb,  as :  Ott^ioenbig  lenten^  to 
learn  by  heart  ;**  gcni  effen*^  to  like  to  eat  (Lesson 
LIV.)  ;  fi)tt(b^  fein*,  to  owe  (Lesson  XLVU.),  &c.  These 
are  placed  exactly  like  the  separable  particles  (Lesson 
XXV.),  but  are  never  joined  to  the  verb. 

i  aS^Qen  @te  ffit   mein  ^f^rb  \tc* 
Will  you  take  care  ofmy  horse  1  <      gen  ? 

(  ©ctlcn  ©tc  mein  5)ferb  beforgen  ?• 

.willUkecreofit  |iJSLWcgr 

To  take  care.  @crgcn/  bcfcrgen* 

The  merchnnt  of  Hamhnrg.  jDct  ^mburget  jtaufmonn. 

Oft*.  -B.  The  genitive  of  names  of  towns  is  gener- 
ally expressed  in  German  by  an  adjective.  This  ia 
formed  by  idling  the  syllable  er  to  the  name,  and  is 
Indeclinabfe.     Ex.  , 

Singular.  Plur  \i«. 

{NoM.  bcr  ?eipjiger  ©tubcitt  — bie^  ?eip^ 
Gen.  be^  ?expjt0cr  ®tubetttcn  —bcr  I  jiger 
Dat.  betn?eipgtger®tubentett— ben  [  @tns» 
Ace.  ben  ?eipjtger  ©tubenten  — bte J  bcnten. 

^  This  and  the  above  examples  show  that  such  a  ccnstmction  Ir  aot  «ki^ 
father  unusual  m  English. 

*  The  Ant  of  thene  two  ezpfessions  is  the  be«t. 
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rhe  citizen  (burgess)  of  London,  ber  Senbcner  93Clrg€t ; 
the  citizen  of  Paris,  tec  ^Jarifcr  ©firmer  ; 

the  beer  of  Strasburg,  tai  ^trapburger  )i8tet. 

EXERCISES.    158. 

Are  there  many  philosophers  in  your  country  1 — ^Theie  are  as 
many  there  as  in  jours. — How  does  this  hat  fit  me  1 — It  fits  yoa 
▼ery  well. — How  does  this  hat  fit  your  brother  1 — ^It  fits  hitu  ad- 
mirably.— Is  your  brother  as  tall  (grop)  as  you  1 — He  is  taller  than 
I,  but  1  am  older  than  he. — How  high  is  this  man  1 — He  is  five 
feet,  four  inches  high. — How  high  is  the  house  of  our  landlord?— 
It  is  sixty  feet  high. — ^Is  your  well  deep  1 — Yes,  Sir,  for  it  is  fifty 
feet  deep-. — How  long  haye  those  men  been  in  your  father's  service  ? 
—They  have  been  in  his  service  already  more  than  three  years.— 
Has  your  cousin  been  long  at  Paris  ? — He  has  been  there  nearly 
six  years. — Who  has  spoiled  my  knife  ? — Nobody  has  spoiled  it, 
for  it  was  spoiled  when  we  were  in  want  of  it. — Is  it  true  that  youi 
incle  has  arrived  % — ^I  assure  you  that  he  has  arrived. — Is  it  true 
Lhat  the  king  has  assured  you  of  his  assistance  1 — I  assure^you  that 
it  is  *n\e, — ^Is  it  true  that  the  six  thousand  men  whom  we  wete  ex- 
pecting have  arrived  ? — I  have  heard  so. — Will  you  dine  with  us  1 
— I  cannot  dine  with  you,  for  I  have  just  eaten. — Will  your  brother 
drink  j\  glass  (of)  wine  ? — He  cannot  drink,  for,  I  assure  you,  he 
has  jui  t  drunk. — Do  you  throw  away  your  hat  ? — I  do  not  throw  it 
away,  ibr  it  fits  me  admirably, — Does  your  friend  sell  his  coat  1 — 
He  does  not  sell  it,  for  it  fits  him  most  beautifully. — ^There  are  many 
learned  men  in  Berlin,  are  there  not  (ntd)t  toa[)v)  ?  asked  Cuvier  a 
man  from  Berlin  (bee  95crlinet).  Not  so  many  as  when  you  were 
there,  answered  the  man  from  Berlin. 

159. 

Ti^liy  do  you  picy  that  man  ? — ^1  pity  him,  because  he  has  trosted 
a  merchant  of  Hamburg  with  his  money,  and.  the  man  (btefet)  will 
not  return  it  to  him. — Do  you  trust  this  citizen  with  anything  ? — I 
do  not  trust  him  with  anything. — Has  he  already  kept  anything 
from  you  ?  (Sbncn  etrpag  bc^alten). — I  have  never  trusted  him  with 
anything,  so  that  he  has  never  kept  anything  from  me. — Will  you 
trust  my  father  wi  .h  your  money  1 — I  will  trust  him  with  it. — What 
secret  has  my  son  entrusted  you  with  ? — I  cannot  entrust  you  with 
that  with  which  he  has  entrusted  me,  for  he  has  desired  ((nttcn*) 
me  to  keep  it  secret. — Whom  do  you  entrust  with  your  secrets  1— 
1  entrust  nobody  with  them,  so  that  nobody  knows  them. — Has 
'  your  brother  been  rewarded  ? — He  has  on  the  contrary  been  pun- 
ished ;  but  I  beg  you  to  keep  it  secret,  for  no  one  knows  it. — What 
has  happened  to  him  ? — I  will  tell  you  what  has  happened  to  him, 
if  you  promise  me  to  keep  it  secret.— -Do  you  promise  me  to  keep 
it  secret  1 — I  promise  you,  for  I  pity  him  with  all  my  1  eart.  (See 
end  of  Lesson  XXXIV.) 
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SIXTY-EIGHTH  LESSON.— 3lcl)t  tmb  SU^M^U 

ttttion 

Each  jian.  Scbcr  5D2cnr(ft, 

Each  child.  3ebe^  ^tnD. 

Every  one.  S^^^mionn. 

The  whole  world.  jDte  gan^e  ffficlt. 

06^.  J..    Scbcrmonn  adds  ^  in  the  genitive,  and  i»* 
mains  invariable  in  the  other  cases,  thus : 

TNoM.  Scbcrtnattn. 

Everv  one  everv  bodv     J  S^""*   3^"»«^«^* 
c-very  one,  every  Doay.    <  j^^^   gebermann. 

i^Acc.  Scbermann. 

Every  thing  (meaning  all).    2C  ( ( c  ^. 

Obs.  B.    %Vit^,  all,  taken  substantively,  is  put  in  the 
neuter  gender  singular.     Ex. 

He  knows  every  thing.  6r  fonn  oQe& 

I  have  seen  all.  3db  f)obe  oUe$  gefe^etu 

He  is  fit  for  any  thing.  f  ^^  ifl  S^  aUeni  ju  gcbraud^cn. 

Obs.  C.  ®att{^  whole,  entire,  is  used  with  the  article, 
but  aff,  all,  is  never  used  with  it. 

The  whole  town.  2)ic  gon^e  (Stobt. 

The  whole  society.  iDie  gonge  ®efcUfd)aft. 

The  walk  (meaning  the  place  to  bet  ©pajierplag  ; 

walk  in), 
the  concert,  (Soncert ; 

the  walk  (meaning  the  walking),  ber  ©pa^tcrgang. 
There  were  many  people  in  &e  (S^  n>arcn  met  8eute  wx\  tern  6pai 

walk  (at  the  concert).  giergonge  (im  (Concert). 

I  have  cut  his  finger.  f  h^  ^^^^  ^^>^  ^n  ben  Singer  gei 

fc^nttten. 
He  has  cut  my  leg.  t  ^  ^t  mtd^  tn  ba^  SSetn  gef(^nit» 

ten. 
He  has  cut  off  his  finger,  <Sr  M  t^m  ben  finger  abgefd^nitteii 

He  has  cut  it  off.  6r  bat  t^n  t^m  abgefc^nttten. 

Entirely.  ©dn^id^. 

To  bring  along  with  one.      g)ltt6ctngcn''. 

tluve  you  come  quite  alone  %        ®\n^  ®U  ^au^  oKSciv^  ^^^^^cccqm^*! 
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Obs.  D.  9{Dem^  as  a  conjunction,  has  the  same  signift 
eation  as  abet,  but ;  as  an  adverb  it  signifies  alone. 

No,  I  have  brought  all  my  men  ^zxn,  td^  \)aU  ade  metne  Seutc  mttc 

along  with  me.  gcbrad)t. 

He  has  brought  all  his  men  along  (Sr  f)at  atte  feme  Scute  m:tgebrad)t 

with  him. 
Have  you  brought  your  brother  ^aUn  Stc   3^tcn  JBrubcc  nntge* 

along  with  you  ?  brad)t? 

(  have  brought  him  along  with  Sci)  f)abe  tf)n  mtt3ebrod)t 

me. 
Have  you  told  the  groom  to  bring  ^abcn  @te  tern  ^taUfned^t  grfagt,  mtr 

me  the  horse  7  ta^  ^fcrt)  ju  brtngcn  ? 

The  groom,  tet  ©talUnec^t. 

Unioett/   in   tet   92&()c   (go- 
verns the  genitive). 
Near.  «J  95  e  t  (governs  the  dative). 

9^  e  b  c  n  (governs  the  dative  and 
accus.). 

.  Near  me.  9{ebcn  tint. 

{93et  tern  'Sena. 
2Cm  Seucr. 
9Scr  bcm  Jcuer. 
Near  the  castle.  Unrocit  M  ©d)tcffe^* 

iVhere  do  you  live  1  2Bo  roobnen  ®ie  ? 

live  near  the  castle.  3c^  n>obne  untoett  bc^  ©dbtofle^ 

What  are  yon  doing  near  the  fire  ?  SBa^  tf)un  @ie  bet  bent  $euec  ? 

To  fall.  fatten  (takes  fetn  for  its  auxi* 

liary). 

Thou  fallesfc— he  falls.  )Du  f aUft — ec  ffittt 

Fallen.  ©efallcm 

Fell  (Imperf.).  gtcU 

To  </ro/?  (meaning  to  let  fall).  goUen  toffcn*. 

Has  he  dropt  anything  ?  ^ot  et  ctwa^  fallen  toffen  ? 

He  has  not  dropt  anything.  ©r  l)Qt  nid)t^  fallen  tajfcn. 

To  hinder,  to  prevent.  S5erf)inbetn. 

You  hinder  me  from  sleeping.      Sic  t)crf)tnbern  mi6)  ju  |d^(oten# 

EXERCISES.     160. 

Whom  do  you  pity  ? — I  pity  your  friend  —Why  do  you  pitj 
feim  ? — ^I  pity  him  because  he  is  ill. — Do  tht  merchants  of  fierlic 

•  ^«#  ®(^h0,  the  ciutle,  is  dsclined  exactly  like  bol  <S(^lo$,  the  Iocs. 
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ity  anybody  'J-^They  pity  nobody.— Do  you  offer  me  any  tiling-  ?-« 
offer  you  a  gold  ring. — What  has  my  father  offered  you  1 — He 
has  offered  me  a  fine  book. — ^To  whom  do  you  offer  those  fino 
horses  ? — 1  offer  them  to  the  French  officer. — Do  you  offer  that  fine 
carriage  to  my  uncle  1 — I  do  offer  it  to  him.— Dost  thou  offer  thy 

fretty  little  dog  to  these  good  children  ? — I  do  offer  it  to  them,  for 
love  them  with  all  my  heart. — What  have  the  citizens  of  Stras- 
burg  offered  you  1 — They  have  offered  me  good  beer  and  salt-meat 
(gefal^enc^  S^^f^)* — ^^  whom  do  you  offer  money  ? — 1  offer  some  to 
those  Parisian  citizens,  who  have  assured  me  of  their  assistance.— 
Wi.1  you  take  care  of  my  clothes  1 — I  will  take  care  of  them. — Wilt 
thou  take  care  of  my  hati — I  will  take  care  of  it. — Are  you  taking 
care  of  the  book  which  I  lent  you  1 — I  am  taking  "sare  rf  it. — Will 
this  man  take  care  of  my  horse  ? — He  will  take  care  of  U. — Who 
will  take  care  of  my  servant  ? — ^The  landlord  will  take  care  of  him, 
— Does  your  servant  take  care  of  your^,i;orses  1 — He  doe^  take  care 
of  them. — Is  he  taking  care  of  your  clothes  1 — He  is  taking  care  oi 
them,  for  he^brushes  them  every  morning. — Have  you  ever  drunk 
Strasburg  beer  I — I  have  never  drunk  any. — ^Is  it  long  since  you  ate 
Leipzic  bread  1— It  is  almost  three  years  since  I  ate  any. 

161. 

Have  you  hurt  my  brother-in-law  1 — I  have  not  hurt  him ;  dut  he 
has  cut  my  finger. — What  has  he  cut  your  finger  with  ? — With  the 
knife  which  you  had  lent  him. — ^Why  have  you  given  that  boy  a 
blow  with  your  fist  ? — Because  he  hindered  me  from  sleeping.— 
Has  anybody  hindered  you  from  writing  ? — Nobody  has  hindered 
me  from  writing;  but  I  have  hindered  somebody  from  hurting  your 
cousin. — Has  your  father  arrived  ] — Every  body  says  that  he  has 
arrived ;  but  I  have  not  seen  him  yet. — Has  the  physician  hurt 
your  son  ? — He  has  hurt  him,  for  he  has  cut  his  finger. — Have  they 
cu .  off  this  man's  leg  ? — ^They  have  cut  it  off  entirely. — Are  you 
pleased  with  your  servant  1 — I  am  much  (fet)r)  pleased  with  him, 
for  he  is  fit  for  anything. — What  does  he  know? — He  knows  every 
thing. — Can  he  ride  on  horse-back  ? — He  can. — Has  your  brother 
returnee  at  last  from  Germany  1 — He  has  returned  thence,  and  has 
brought  you  a  fine  horse. — Has  he  told  his  groom  to  bring  it  to  me  1 
—He  has  told  him  to  bring  it  to  you. — What  do  you  think  (fagcn)  ol 
()u)  that  horse  ? — ^I  think  (fagc)  that  it  is  a  fine  and  good  one,  and 
(1)  beg  you  to  lead  it  into  the  stable. — In  what  did  you  spend  your 
time  yesterday  1 — I  went  to  the  public  walk  (^er  ©pajicrplo^),  and 
afterwards  to  the  concert. — Were  there  many  people  in  the  public 
iralk  ?i— There  were  many  people  there. 

162. 

What  did  you  see  at  the  concert  ? — I  sl  w  many  people. — What 
did  you  do  after  the  concert? — I  went  to  the  inn  {jba^  SBirt^^bau*) 
in  order  to  dine. — Have  you  dined  well  \ — ^l  h».Nft  ^vcv<&^  N«rj  ^^%v 
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but  i  haye  spent  too  much. — How  much  have  you  spent  ?— 1  hav( 
Bpent  nearly  two  florins  and  a  half. — Is  the  fare  (©petfet  man)  good 
at  your  inn  ? — It  is  very  good ;  but  every  thing  is  so  dear,  tliat  one 
must  be  rich  to  dine  there. — Have  you  dropt  anything  1 — 1  have 
dropt  nothing;  but  my  cousin  dropt  some  money.— ^Who  picked  il 
up  1 — Some  men  who  were  passing  by  picked  it  up. — Have  they 
returned  it  to  him  1 — ^They  have  returned  it  to  him,  for  they  wert 
good  people. — Where  were  you  going  to  when  I  met  you  this  morn- 
ing]— I  was  going  to  my  uncle. — Where  does  he  live? — He  lives 
near  the  castle. — What  news  has  (fagt)  your  uncle  1 — He  has  no 
news. — What  has  happened  to  him? — A  little  misfortune  has  hap- 
pened to  him. — Will  you  tell  me  what  has  happened  to  him'1 — I 
will  tell  it  you ;  but  I  beg  you  to  keep  it  secret. — I  promise  you  to 
tell  it  to  nobody. — Will  you  tell  me  upw  what  has  happened  to 
him  1 — He  fell  as  (ol^)  he  was  going  to  the  theatre. — Is  he  ill  1 — 
He  is  very  ill. — I  pity  him  from  my  heart,  if  he  is  ill.—  Have  you 
succeeded  in  finding  a  hat  that  fits  you  well  1 — I  have  succeeded  in 
finding  one. — How  does  it  fit  you  1 — ^It  fits  me  admirably.  (See 
end  of  Lesson  XXXIV.) 


SIXTY-NINTH  LESSON.— If etin  mi  «ec[)?igl»^X 

tttiion. 

Far.  fScit. 

How  far?  SBietocit? 

How  far  is  it  from  here  to  Ber-  SSie  mdX  Ifl  U  ocn  l)m  uA^  $er 

lint  Un? 

Is  it  far  from  here  to  Berlin  1  3(t  ^^  wcit  t)on  W^  nac^  I^rtih  ? 

It  is  far.  <£'6t  tjt  YO^\U 

It  is  not  far.  (5^  ifl  nid)t  m\t. 

How  many  miles  is  it  1  aBicolcl  «DJcili'n  finb  c«  ? 

It  is  twenty  miles.  @g  jinb  grDon^tg  sD?ci(cn. 

The  mile,  tic  ^nU  (a  feminine  n)un»). 

It  is  almost  a  hundred  and  thirty  (S*^  ftnb  bctnobe  f)unt)crt  unt  tretpta 

miles  from  here  to  Berlin.  SOldkn  con  bier  nod)  JBcriin. 

U  is  nearly  a  hundred  miles  from  (S^  ftnb  ungef^br  bunbctt  fl^AUn  oeo 

Berlin  t:  Vienna.  JBertin  nad)  SBiciu 

To  like  better.  8 1  c  b  c  t  m  8  9  f  n." 

Part,  past  gemod)t, 
Imperf.  mcd)tc» 

.  like  better,  tho  1  likest  better,  3cb  tiw^  ikhav,  t)u  m-^^ft  (tcbet,  cf 
he  likes  better.  mag  lubet. 

•  A  German  niile  is  equal  to  four  English  miles  and  a  hall. 
*  &f^er  is  the  comparative  to  flern.    (See  Lensons  XXXI^    Mid  LI V.) 
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ThuH 

f  like  staying  here  better  than 
going  ouU 


I>o  70U  like  to  write  better  than 
to  speak  1 


» like  to  speak  better  than  to 
write. 

He  likes  to  play  better  than  to 

study. 
He  likes  to  do  both. 
I  like  beef  better  than  mutton. 

He  likes  beer  better  than  wine. 
Do   you   like  bread  better  than 

cheese  ! 
1    like   neither  the  one  nor  the 

ether. 
I  like  tea  as  much  as  coffee. 

The  calf, 

Quick,  fast. 
Slow,  slowly. 

He  eats  quicker  than  L 
Do  you  learn  as  fast  as  1 1 
I  learn  faster  than  you. 
I  do  not  understand  yon,  because 
you  speak  too  hsU 

am 

Cheap* 

Does  he  sel  cheap  t 

He  does  not  sell  oear. 

He  has  sohl  to  ine  rery  dear. 

80. 

So  much. 


3d)  mog  debet  ^ter  otei^  ott  m- « 

qcben. 
3ci)  hUibc  (teber  ^iet,  a(6  bap  td)fitt«* 

gcbc. 
^^cn  @te  (teOec  fc^retben  o(^  fptci 

d)en? 
@d)retOen  &h  luhct,  ati  (afl  ®ie  fpttf 

dbcn? 
3(^  mag  Ucber  fi^red^cn  aU  fd)tei« 

ben. 
3d)  fptec^c  (tebet,  oU  tof  id)  f(^ei* 

be. 
@c   mag   (ieber   fpteCen  aH  flubia 

ten. 
Gr  tbut  betted  getn. 
t  3(^  tffc   (ieber  3ixnt>i  o($ed)Spi 

rcnf[etfd).« 
t  er  trinft  Itebcr  JBicr  oU  SBeiiu 
t  (^en  @te  (ieber   93rob  a(«  itA* 

fe? 
34)  effe  fetn^  oon  baben  genu 

3<^  trtnCe  ebeR  fb  gertt  ^ee  nne 

Coffee, 
ba^  jtalb. 

®  efd^winb,  r4ne(L 
Songfom. 

6r  tfit  gefd)tDinber  o(^  td> 
Serncn  @te  fo  fd)nen  tote  id)  ? 
3(4  (erne  rd)neUer  ate;  @te. 
3ci)  t)erflebe  @te  ntc^t^  n)ct(  @te  |i 
fc^nett  fpred)en. 

SBol)(fct(. 

aSerfauft  er  »of)(fei(  ? 

(St  Derfauft  ntd)t  tbcuer. 

6r  bat  nur  fe()r  tbeuer  ocrfauft. 

@o  oieL 


«  When  two  or  more  GompoundB  terminate  in  the  same  component  worn, 
ifc'i  ":§  joined  only  to  the  last,  and  a  German  hyphen  («)  is  placed  after  the 
•therb  Ex.  ber  C^tn^  unb  ^udgaug,  the  entrance  and  exit;  <r  t{i  tin  giiUr 
Sin  ad}:  unb  ^cbretbjehrer,  he  is  a  ^ood  master  of  languages  and  of  writing; 
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Thi«  man  sells  eveiy  thing  so  2)Urcr  SKann  ocrtaufi  olk^fctlcun 
very  dear  that  one  oannot  buy  tap  man  nid)t^  6ci  i()m  fciufvr 
any  thing  of  him.  fann. 

OCr^  In  a  sentence  in  which  the  verb  ought  to  stand 
at  the  end  (Lesson  XL VII.),  when  the  auxiliary  feni* 
or  tt»crben*,  or  one  of  the  verbs  biirfcn*,  fonnen*,  lafjcn*. 
tnogen*,  Tniiflen*,  foUen*,  tDotten*,  is  added  to  an  infini- 
tive, it  must  be  placed  immediately  after  that  infini- 
ti\e,  as  is  seen  in  the  above  example. 

I  do  not  know  what  you  w^ish  to  Scb  njcij;  ntd)t,  voa^  ©;c  fagcn   ruels 

say.  (en. 

You*  speak  so  fast  that  I  cannot  <B\c  fprcd)cn   fo  fd)ncn,  lap  id)  ©tc 

understand  you.  tiicht  pcrftcf)cn  fann. 

I  assure  you  that  he  wishes  to  3cb  t»crfid)erc  @iC/  Dap  cr  @ic  fpre> 

speak  to  you.  d)cn  m\l 

To  drink,  S  r  t  n  f  c  n*. 

Drank.  IS  r  a  n  f  (Impeii  ). 

Do  you  drink  tea  or  coffee?  Srinfcn  ©tc  Sfjcc  obcr .Kaffee ? 

[drink  neither  the  one  nor  the  3d)  tvtnfu  fcin^  »cn  bcitcn. 

other. 
What  do  you  drink  in  the  morn-  2Ba^  trinfen  @tc  tc^J  Sijjorgen^? 

ingi 


EXERCISES.      163.  / 

How  far  is  it  from  Paris  to  London  1 — It  is  nearly  (l&rinabc)  « 
nundred  miles  from  Paris  to  London. — Is  it  far  from  here  to  Haoi* 
burg  1 — It  is  far. — Is  it  far  from  here  to  Vienna  1 — It  is  almost  a 
lundred  and  forty  miles  from  here  to  Vienna. — Is  it  further  from 
Berlin  to  Dresden  than  from  Leipzic  to  Berlin? — It  is  further  from 
Berlin  to  Dresden  than  from  Leipzic  to  Berlin. — How  far  is  it  from 
Paris  to  Berlin  1 — It  is  almost  a  hundred  and  thirty  miles  from  here 
to  Berlin. — Do  you  intend  to  go  to  Berlin  soon  ? — I  do  intend  to  go 
thither  soon. — Why  do  you  wish  to  go  this  time  ? — In  order  to  buy 
^ood  books  and  a  good  horse  there  ;  and  to  see  my  good  friends.-^ 
Is  i*  long  since  you  were  there  1 — It  is  nearly  two  years  since  I  wat 
thiTe. — Do  you  not  go  to  Vienna  this  year"? — 1  do  not  go  thither, 
for  it  is  too  far  from  here  to  Vienna. — Is  it  long  since  you  saw 
♦  1  !r  Hamburg  friend  1 — I  saw  him  but  a  fortnight  ago. — Do  yout 
«ft/.  jlars  like  to  learn  by  heart  1 — They  do  not  like  to  learn  by 
keart ;  they  like  reading  and  writing  better  than  learning  by  heart. — 
Do  you  like  bt^er  better  than  cider  ? — I  like  cider  better  than  beer 
•i— Doe3  your  brother  like  to  playT — He  likes  to  study  better  than 
\o  play. — Do  yon  like  meat  better  than  bread  ? — I  like  the  latter 
hotter  than  the  ioipmei. — Do  you  like  to  drink  better  than  to  eati 
-i/  like  to  eat  bettor  than  to  drink  ;  b\i\  my  \nvc\e  likes  to  drink 
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t»«ftter  than  to  eat. — Does  your  b*other-in-law  like  meat  better  th&o 
fish  1 — He  likes  fish  better  than  meat. — Do  you  like  to  write  better 
than  to  speak? — I  like  to  do  both, — Do  you  like  fowl  betttjr  than 
fish  ! — Do  you  like  good  honey  better  than  sugar  1 — J  like  neither. 

164. 

Does  your  father  like  coffee  better  than  tea  1 — He  likes  neither. 
»— What  do  you  drink  in  the  morning  1 — I  drink  a  glass  of  watei 
witli  a  little  sugar;  my  father  drinks  good  coffee,  my  younger  bio 
tlier  good  tea,  and  my  brother-in-law  a  glass  of  good  wine. — Caft 
Tou  understand  mel — No,  Sir,  for  you  speak  too  fast. — Will  you 
oe  kind  enough  (fc  gut  fcin)  not  to  speak  so  fast  ((angfamcr  iju  fprcs 
d)cn)  ] — I  will  not  speak  so  %st  if  you  will  listen  to  me. — Can  you 
understand  what  my  hrothei  tells  you  ? — He  speaks  so  fast,  that  1 
cannot  understand  him. — Can  your  pupils  understand  youl — They 
understand  me  when  I  speak  slowly  ;  for  in  order  to  be  understood 
one  must  speak  slowly. — W^hy  do  you  not  buy  anything  of  that 
merchant? — I  had  a  mind  to  buy  several  dozen  of  handkerchiefs, 
some  cravats,  and  a  white  hat  of  him ;  but  he  sells  so  dear  that  I 
cannot  buy  anything  of  him. — Will  you  take  me  to  another  i — 1 
will  take  you  to  the  son  of  the  one  whom  you  bought  of  last  year. 
— Does  he  sell  as  dear  as  this  (one)  1 — He  sells  cheaper, — Do  you 
like  going  to  the  theatre  better  than  going  to  the  concert? — I  do 
like  going  to  the  concert  as  well  as  going  to  the  theatre  ;  but  I  do 
not  like  going  to  the  public  walk,  for  there  are  too  many  people 
there, — Do  your  children  like  learning  Italian  better  than  Spanish  1 
— They  do  not  like  to  learn  either;  they  only  like  to  learn  Ger- 
man.— Do  they  like  to  speak  better  than  to  write  i — ^Tuey  like  to  do 
neither. — Do  you  like  mutton  ? — 1  like  beef  better  than  mutton. — 
Do  your  children  like  cake  better  than  bread? — They  like  both. — 
Has  he  read  all  the  books  which  he  bought  ? — He  bought  so  many 
of  them,  that  he  cannot  read  them  all. — Do  you  wish  to  write  some 
letters  ? — 1  have  written  so  many  of  them,  that  I  cannot  write  any 
QdO'e.     (Sed  end  of  Lesson  XXXIV.) 


SEVENTIETH  LESSON,— 0ieben^8«^  Utiioti. 


OP  REFLEXIVE  VERBS. 


When  the  action  falls  upon  the  agent,  and  the  ob- 
jective case  refers  to  the  same  person  as  the  nomina« 
tive,  the  verb  is  called  reflexive. 

In  reflexive  verbs  the  pronoun  of  the  object  is  of  the 
Siime  person  as  that  of  the  subject,  and  stands  either 
in  the  dative  or  the  accusative,  accoTdvcvi^  «^  >Jft&  n^'^ 


2to 

gOYtjf  ns  the  one  or  the  other  case.  In  the  thin!  pcrsoB 
singular  and  plural  it  is  always  ffd)^  whether  the  verb 
governs  the  dative  or  accusative. 

A  REFLEXIVE  VERB  GOVERNING  THE  ACCUSATIVE. 

To  disguise  myself—to  disguise  90Hd)  t)erflea(n -— Un<  octftedeit. 

ourselves. 
To  disguise  thyself— to  disguise  iDic^  oevflettai  —  <iiulb  o^etten 

yourselves. 

A  REFLEXIVE  VERB  GOVERNING  THE  DATIVE. 

To  represent  to  myself— to  re-  SKic  DorfteHen  —  Un^  wtjtetlen 

present  to  ourselves. 
To  represent  to  thyself — to  re-  JDir  wr(tcn<n  —  (Suc^  »orjl«tIcti 

pi'esent  to  yourselves. 

THIRD     PERSON     FOR     ALL     GENDERS. 
Singular  and  Plnral  D«tiv«  and  Accuaative. 

To  disguise  one's  self— to  repre-  ©tc^  DctjtcUcn  —  fid)  ©orflencn 
sent  to  one's  self. 

DCt'  The  personal  pronoun  of  reflexive  verbs  la 
placed  after  the  verb  as  in  English ;  and  so  are  all 
other  personal  pronouns  when  they  are  not  in  the  no- 
minative. 

Ohs.  A.  There  is  no  real  reflexive  verb  in  English, 
that  is  to  say,  such  as  cannot  be  used  otherwise ;  but 
ir  German,  there  are  many,  as  for  instance  the  follow* 
ing,  which  govern  the  accusative : 

To  rejoice.  ©id)  frcucn. 

To  be  ashamed.  ©id)  |d)fimC!U 

To  look  back.  ©id)  umf<l)cn*.    Imperf.  fa^ 

Do  you  see  yourself  1  ©cfjen  ©U  fw^  %  C^e^rt  3^  ©»♦  ?) 

I  do  see  myself.  3d)  fcbc  mic^ 

Tiou  cuttest  thyself.  iDu  (d)n^ttcil  iDtd). 

H  3  cuts  himself.  (gr  fd)ncibet  fid). 

I  am  afraid  to  go  thither.  3d)  fttrd)te  nuc^  f)tt^U9eI)eiu 

They  burn  themselves.  ©ie  (>rcnncn  fid). 

To  flatter,  ©d)met(^c(n  (governs  the  dm- 

tive). 
post  thou  flatter  thyself?  ©d)mcid)ct|t  jDu  J5)ir? 

/  //o  not  Hatter  myself,  3d)  fd)tmtd)l<  mit  nicfet 
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Vlfe  do  not  flatter  oQiselves.  9Btr  fdbmetdbcin  tm^  wdfL 

He  disguises  himself.  @r  oetflcnt  jtd). 

Yoa  represent  to  yourself.  ®U  fleaen  {id)  MV. 

To  fear  some  one.  Semonbcn  filcdbten. 

To  be  afraid  ot  somebody.  ©id)  ooc  S^man^em  fftrd^ten. 

I  am  not  afraid  of  him.  3d)  fiird)te  mid)  ntd)t  DOC  ibm 

I  do  not  fear  him.  3d)  furd)te  i^n  md)t; 

Of  whom  are  you  afrud  !  SScr  mem  f&td)ten  Cie  ftcb  ? 

Whom  do  you  fear !  SBcn  f&cc^tcn  @t^  1 


-.h 


somethin  !  5    bcfd)aftt9em 

1  o  pass  away  the  time.  iDte  Sdt  t)ertretlben* 

To  drive  away.  SSertrcibcn* 

Driven  away.  ©crtttcbcn. 

Drove  away.  SScrtrieb  (Imperf,). 

The  pastime,  the  diversion.  >Dcc  3cttt)ettrctb. 

In  what  do  you  amuse  yourself?  $ffiomtt  ocrtcetben  @te  jtcft  "tie  3cttl 
I  amuse  myself  in  reading.  3d)  oertrcibe  nut  tie  3ctt  nut  Sefen* 

He  diverts  himself  in  playing.    @r  ocrtretbt  ftc^  tie  3cit  mit  ©pieteiu 

Maae.  Fern.  Vent. 

Each  or  each  (  SAer,       jicbe,        jebe^* 
one.  ^  ©tt  jeber,  eine  jebe,  ein  jcbc^.  (SebermannO 

OJ5.  B.  Seber,  jebe,  jebe^,  has  no  plural,  and  is  de- 
clined like  alt,  with  the  characteristic  termination  of 
the  article  (Lesson  XLIX.).  Preceded  by  the  indefinite 
article,  it  is  declined  like  an  acyective  preceded  by  this 
article. 

Every  man  has  his  taste.  Sf^ec  9}2enfc^  ^ot  fetncn  ©efc^m^cL 

Elach  of  you.  (Sin  jetet  oon  d'ud). 

Every  body  speaks  of  it.  3ct(tmann  fpt:id)t  taooiu 

Each  man  amuses  himself  as  he  C^in  {etet  oertreibt  fid)  tie  3cit  ivU 

likes.  e^  t^m  gefiSUt. 

Each  one  amuses  himself  in  the  (£in  jetct  oectreibt  ft(^  tie  Btit  fo  gal 

best  way  he  can.  er  fonn. 

The  taste,  tet  ^cfd)madE. 

To  mistake,  to  oe  mistaken.  @td)  itrcn,  fid)  tSufc^eiL 

Every  man  is  liable  to  mistake.   3ctet  ^enfc^  fonn  fic^  trven* 
Yyi  are  mistaken.  @te  trcen  fid). 

To  soil.  S!^efd)mu|cu»  ^d\\\\vV^\^\\\^^vou 

To  deceive.  ffirtxiii^^cn*  C^tXu^«v^^*^* 
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Deceived.  SBettcgen  (past  part)  Iniperf.  Hi 

trog. 
He  has  cheated  me  of  a  hundred  @r  f)at  mtd^  urn  l^untcct  Sf)a(et  6c> 
crowns.  trcgen. 

At  (over).  Uebet  (a  preposition  governing 

the  dative  and  accusative) 

To  rejoice  at  something.  ©id)  fiOcr  ctrva^  freucn. 

C  rejoice  at  your  happiness.  3d)  frcuc  mid)  fiber  3»f)t  ®(Clcf. 

At  what  does  your  uncle  rejoice  ?  SBorfibcr  frcut  fxl)  3bt  SDb^im  ? 

To  believe.  ®  U  u  b  e  n. 

This  verb  requires  the  person  in  the  dative,  and  the 
thing  in  the  accusative.  It  governs  also  the  accusa- 
tive with  the  preposition  ait. 

Do  you  believe  *hat  man?  ®(nubcn  ©ic  bicfem  SJjannc? 

I  do  not  believe  him.  3d)  cjtaube  3bni  nid)t. 
Do  you  believe  what  I  am  tell-  ®taubcn  ©tc  mir/  wo^  :d)  S^ncti 

ing  you  1  fag^c  ? 

I  believe  in  God.  3d)  gtoube  an  ®ctt. 

The  God,  tcr  ®ctt  (plural  ®8ttcr) ; 

the  story-teller,  the  liar,  bct  Cfigncr. 

To  utter  a  falsehood,  to  lie.  Cilgcn  (part,  past  gclogcn^  Imperf. 

(^ee  ^  Continuation  of  this  Lesson  Page  211.) 

^^t".-'     -i'^  ■'       '■•''''       .    EXERCISES.    165. 

Have  you  written  long  or  short  letters  1 — I  have  written  (both) 
iong  and  short  ones. — Have  you  many  apples  1 — I  have  so  many 
of  them  that  I  do  not  know  which  I  shall  (foil)  eat. — Do  you  wish 
to  give  anything  to  these  children  1 — They  have  studied  so  badly 
that  I  do  not  wish  to  give  them  anything. — What  is  this  man  re- 
ioioing  at? — He  is  rejoicing  at  the  luck  which  has  happened  to  hii 
brother. — What  dost  thou  rejoice  atl — I  rejoice  at  the  good  fortune 
that  has  happenec  to  you. — What  do  your  children  rejoice  at  !— 
They  rejoice  at  seeing  you. — Do  you  rejoice  at  the  happiness  ol 
my  father? — I  do  rejoice  at  it. — What  does  your  uncle  say  %o  my 
nappiness  1 — He  rejoices  at  it  from  his  heart. — Do  you  flatter  my 
orotherl — I  do  not  flatter  him. — Does  this  master  flatter  his  pu- 
pils ? — He  does  not  flatter  them. — Is  he  pleased  with  them  1 — He 
IB  much  (fcl^r)  pleased  (^ufrtctcn)  with  them  when  they  learn  well ; 
but  he  is  highly  (fcl)r)  displeased  with  them  when  they  do  not  learn 
well. — Do  you  flatter  mel — I  do  not  flatter  you,  for  I  love  you; — 
Do  you  see  yourself  in  that  small  looking-glass? — I  do  see  mysel! 
in  it. — Can  your  friends  see  themselves  in  that  large  looking- 
glassf — They  can  see  themselves  therein. — Wihy  do  you  not  re- 
faa/n  near  the  fire  t — Because  I  am  afraid  of  \mttv\i\^  tnyself.— 
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Does  this  man  make  his  fire? — He  does  not  niviKe  it,  for  he  h 
ftfraid  of  burning-  himself. — Do  you  fear  me  1 — I  do  not  fear  you.— 
Do  yon  fear  those  ugly  men  1 — I  do  not  fear  them,  for'  they  hurt 
nobody. — Why  do  those  cliildren  run  away  1 — They  ran  away,  be- 
cause they  are  afraid  of  you. — Do  you  run  away  before  your  ene- 
mies 1 — 1  do  not  run  away  before  them,  for  I  do  not  fear  them. 

166. 

In  what  Jo  your  children  amuse  themselves? — ^They  amuse 
lliemselves  in  studying,  writing,  and  playing. — In  what  dc  you 
amuse  yourself  1 — I  amuse  myself  in  the  best  way  I  can,  for  I  ead 
good  books,  and  1  write  to  my  friends. — In  what  do  you  amuse 
yourself  when  you  have  nothing  to  do  at  homel — 1  go  to  the  play 
and  to  the  concert,  for  every  one  amuses  h»mseif  in  the  best  way 
he  can. — Every  man  has  his  taste ;  what  is  yours  1 — Mine  is  to 
study,  to  read  a  good  book,  to  go  to  the  theatre,  the  concert,  the 
ball,  and  the  public  walk,  and  to  ride  on  horseback. — Has  that 
physician  done  any  harm  tc  your  child  1 — He  has  cut  his  finger 
(c^  in  t>cn  ?ftngcr),  but  he  has  not  done  him  any  harm ;  so  you  are 
mistaken,  if  you  believe  that  he  has  done  him  any  harm. — Why  do 
you  listen  to  that  man  1 — I  listen  to  him,  but  I  do  not  believe  him; 
for  I  know  that  he  is  a  story-teller. — How  do  you  know  that  he  is 
a  story-teller  1— He  does  not  believe  in  God  ;  and  all  those  who 
do  not  believe  in  God  are  story-tellers. — Why  does  your  cousin 
not  brush  his  hat? — He  does  not  brush  it,  because  he  is  afraid  o! 
soilir>g  his  fingers  (fid)  t>ic  Jingcc). — What  does  my  neighbour  tell 
you  1 — He  tells  me  that  you  wish  to  buy  his  horse  ;  but  I  know 
that  he  is  mistaken,  for  you  have  no  money  to  buy  it. — What  do 
they  say  at  the  market  1 — They  say  that  the  enemy  is  beaten. — Do 
you  believe  it  1 — I  do  believe  it,  because  every  one  says  so. — Why 
nave  you  bought  that  book  1 — I  bought  it,  because  I  wanted  it  to 
learn  German ;  and  because  every  one  spoke  of  it.  (See  end  of 
Lesson  XXXI V.) 


CONTINUATION  OF  THE  SEVENTIETH  LESSON. 

^  iTolge  in  siebeit^igoUn  tettion. 

When  a  proposition  has  no  definite  subject,  the 
English,  in  order  to  avoid  the  pronouns  they,  people^ 
&c.,  use  the  verb  in  the  passive  voice  ;  and  say  :  /  loas 
told,  instead  of,  Tliey  told  me  ;  It  was  given  to  me,  in- 
stead of,  They  gave  it  to  me.  This  is  expressed  in  Ger- 
man by  means  of  the  indefinite  pronoun  man,  ow.5,  as 
in  French  by  on.     Ex. 
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I  vn  told  that  he  i^  arrived.   «     ^an  faat  nut,  bop  et  onacfonimoi 

4  knife  was  given  to  him  to  cot  ^an  gab  tbm  etn  sOtcfTcv,  fetn  S3rob 
his  bread,  and  he  cut  his  ^  fd)neit)cn,  unb  et  fici)nitt  ftd)  ta 
finger.  ten  Stinger. 


PERFECT  OP  REFLEXIVE  VERBS. 


Have  yon  cut  yourself? 

)  have  not  cut  myself. 

Have  those  men  cut  themselves  ? 

They  have  not  cut  themselves. 

Hast  thou  hurt  thyself? 

I  have  not  hurt  myself. 

Who  has  cut  himself  1 

1  have  cut  my  finger. 

1  have  rejoiced. 
[  have  flattered  myself. 
Thou  hast  cut  thyself. 
He  has  flattered  himself. 
We  have  been  afraid. 

Vou  have  mbtaken. 

To  pull  out. 

He  pulls  out  his  hair. 

He  has  pulled  out  his  hair. 

He  has  cut  his  hair. 

I  have  had  my  hair  cut. 

[  have  cnt  m*^  nails. 

The  hair, 

To  go  to  bed. 


{ 


^oOcn  ©te  ftd)  gcfdbnittcn  ? 
3d)  F)obe  mid)  nicht  9cfd)ntttcn, 
^abixx  fid)  ttcfc  9)26'nnet  0efd)ntttni  I 
@tc  bobcn  fid)  ntd)t  gefd)mttcn. 
^afi  iDu  iDit  rocb  gct^on  ? 
3d)  h(^bi  mtt  ntd)t  rocb  get^an. 
aSer  l)ot  jid)  gcfd)nittcn  ? 
t  3d)  f)flbe  mid)  in  ben  ^tnget  gci 
fc^nittcn. 

t  3d)  bfl^«  nitdb  gcfrcut  (gefteuet) 
3d)  babe  nur  gefd)metd)c(t. 
iDu  ^afl  jl)td)  gefc^nttten* 
@t  bat  ttd)  gcf%mctd)e(t 
f  SBtt  babcn  vmi  gcfiltcfttet. 
t  3bt  ba&t  @ud)  geirtt. 
f  @ie  ^oben  jic^  gcitrt. 


2(  u  €  t  e  i  g  e  n*. 

t  (St  tet^  fid)  bte  ^onte  ou^. 

t  (St  bat  fid)  Me  |)aate  auegertffen. 

t  @t  bat  fu^  tie  |>aate  abgefd)ntt« 

ten. 
t  3d)  babe  nut  tt€  |)oate  fd)netten 

laffcn. 
t  3d)  bobe  nut  bte  fRAget  abgefd)ntlr 
,  ten. 
ta^  ^at  (plur.  e). 

rSu  SBette  geben*. 
<  @d)(ofen  geben*. 
C^id)  legem 


2(uf|teMn*. 

©teben  ©te  frfib  cmf  ? 

3d)  flebe  nut  @ennenan|gang  auf. 

3d)  gebe  mtt  ©onnenuntetgang  §tik 

95ette. 
3d)  lege  mic^  nut  ©onnenuntergan^ 
kx  what  time  did  you  go  tc  bed  1  Um  we(d)e  Sett  finb  ©te  gu  99ene  0ct 

gon^en  ? 
4  ^  midnifch  .  Um  9>{ittiTno4t 


i  o  get  up,  to  rise. 

Do  you  rise  early  1 
1  rise  at  sun-rise. 

I  go  to  bed  at  sun-set. 
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Kt  three  o^clock  in  the  morning.  Um  ttct  U^r  ^orgcii^ 

He  went  to  bed  late.  Qv  if!  fp^t  ^u  S3cttc  gcgQn^» 

kt  what  o'clock  did  you  go  to  Um  miimi  Uf)r  fin^  ^tc  gcflirn  fM 

bed  yesterday  1  S^cttc  gcgangen  ? 

ki  a  quarter  past  eleven  Um  cin  ^^Biertd  auf  ^roSIf. 

The  bed,  bo*  iBtfrt  (plur.  en). 

The  sun-rise        J  ^'^  ©cnnenaufijanQ. 
1  he  sun  rise,       ^  ^^^  ifufgong  Der  @cnn< 

the  sun-seu         ^  ^^^  ©cnncnuntergang. 
1  ne  sun  set,         ^  ^^^^  Untccgang  bcc  ©cnne. 

Nothing  but.  92  i  d)  t  *  a(  ^ 

Ue  has  nothing  but  enemies.       Qt  bat  ntd)!*  a(*  ^cinte. 
lie  drinks  nothing  but  water.       6t  trinft  nid)t$  alei  aBoflcr. 


EXERCISES.      167. 


^'V'-v /•  ■  •.■  .  -^^ 


Did  your  father  rejoice  to  see  you  ? — He  did  rejoice  to  see  me.— 
What  did  you  rejoice  all — 1  rejoiced  at  seeing  my  good  friends. — 
What  was  your  uncle  delighted  with  (aBorftber  \)aX  fid)  tf)r  £)bcim  * 
QCfrcut)  ? — He  was  delighted  with  (fiber)  the  horse  which  you 
brought  him  from  Germany. — What  were  your  children  delighted 
with  1 — They  were  delighted  with  the  fine  clothes  which  f  had 
had  made  (for)  them. — Why  does  this  officer  rejoice  so  much  (fo 
fchr)  ?-^Becau8e  he  flatters  himself  he  has  good  friends.-^Is  he  not 
right  in  rejoicing? — He  is  wrong,  for  he  has  nothing  but  enemies. 
— Do  you  flatter  yourself  that  you  know  German  f — I  do  flatter 
myself  that  1  know  it;  for  I  can  speak,  read,  and  write  it. — Can 
you  write  a  German  letter  without  an  error  (bet;  Jeblcr)  1 — I  can.— 
Does  any  one  correct  your  letters  1 — No  one  corrects  them ;  they  do 
not  require  (broud)i'n  ntd)t)  to  be  corrected,  /or  I  make  no  faults  in 
them. — How  many  letters  have  yon  already  written  1 — 1  have  al- 
ready V  ritten  a  dozen. — Have  ya  '  hurt  yourself  1—1  have  not  1  irt 
myself.  —Who  has  hurt  himself? — My  brother  has  hurt  himself, 
for  he  his  cut  his  finger. — Is  he  still  ill  1 — He  is  better. — I  rejoice 
to  hear  that  he  ib  no  longer  ill ;  for  I  love  him,  and  1  pitied  him  from 
my  heart. — Why  does  your  cousin  pull  out  his  hair? — Because  he 
cann  t  pay  what  he  owes.-— Have  you  cut  your  hair  1 — 1  have  rot 
cut  ii  (myself),  but  I  have  had  it  cut.— Why  do  you  pity  thdM 
cSild  1 — Because  he  has  cut  his  foot. — Why  was  a  knife  given  to 
him  ? — A  knife  was  given  to  him  to  cut  his  nails,  and  he  has  cul 
his  finger  and  his  foot. 

168. 

Do  you  go  to  bed  early  t — ^I  go  to  bed  lato,  for  I  cannot  sleep  \l 
I  go  to  bed  early. — At  what  o'clock  did  you  go  to  bed  yesterday  ?— . 
Vesterday  I  went  to  bed  at  a  Quarter  past  eleven.-^At  what  o'clock 
do  your  children  go  to  bed  ? — They  go  to  bed  at  sun-set. — Do  they 
nse  early  1 — ^They  rise  at  sun-rise. — At  what  o'clock  did  ^Q>a.  ts»^ 
4>day  ? — To-day  J  rose  late,  because  I  weivX.  ♦.oXift^  VaXa  ^^^Vfe^-JC* 
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^veiling. — Does  your  son  rise  late? — He  must  rise  early,  foi  he 
never  goes  to  bed  late. — What  does  he  do  when  he  gets  up  1 — Ha 
studies,  and  then  breakfasts. — Does  he  not  go  out  before  he  break 
fasts  ? — No,  he  studies  and  breakfasts  before  he  goes  out. — Wha 
does  he  do  after  breakfast  1 — As  soon  as  he  has  breakfasted  he 
eomei  to  my  house,  and  we  ride  (on  horseback)  into  the  forest. — 
Didrt  thou  rise  this  morning  as  early  as  1  ? — I  rose  earlier  than 
50U,  for  I  rose  before  sun-rise.     (See  end  of  Lesson  XXXIV.) 
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SEVENTY-FIRST  LESSON.— Cin  ttub  sieben^gdU 

tzction. 

To  take  a  walk.  ©pa^tcrcn  gcbcn*. 

To  take  an  airing  in  a  carriage,  ©pajicrcn  fabren  *  (Imp.  ful)rj 
To  take  a  ride  on  horseback.         ©pa^iercn  rcitcn  *  (Imp.  ritt). 

Hj^  a.  When  two  or  more  infinitiVes,  two  pa*iC 
participles,  or  a  past  participle  and  an  infinitive  de- 
pend upon  each  other,  the  last  in  English  is  put  vhfj 
first  in  German. 

Do  you  wish  to  take  a  walk  (to  SGBodcn  @ic  fpogicren  gc^en  1 

go  a  walking)  1 

I  do  wish  to  take  a  walk  (to  go  ^6)  ipitl  fpajteren  gc^en 

a  walking). 

He  wishes  to  take  a  walk.  @r  tDtd  fpagiercn  Qci)cn, 

Thou  wishest  to  take  an  airing.  iJ)u  wiUfl  fpo^icren  fabrcn. 

They  wish  to  take  a  ride.  ©tc  looUcn  fpajicrcn  rciten. 

Do  you  wish  to  see  him  work  t  SBoUcn  @ie  t^n  arbcttcn  feC)ea  ? 

Has  your  brother  been  praised  ?  3ft  3t}t:  ^ru^er  gelobt  ioott«a  ? 

He  takes  a  walk  every  day.  6r  gcfet  aUc  S«gc  fpa^tcrcn. 

Do  you  often  walk  ?  ®ef)cn  @ie  oft  fpn^icrcn  ? 

I  take  a  walk  every  morning        ^c^  gcbc  atle  d^orgen  fpa^tcven 

To  take  a  child  a  walking.  @in  itinb  fpagicrcn  f&brcn. 

Do    you    take  your  children  a  ^librcn  @ie  ^i)xc  ^xniev  (pqteteiu 

walking  ? 
I  take   them   a  walking   every  3<ft  fftf)te  jtc  aUc  2Cbenl)  fpugi^etv 

evening. 

DC7^  B,  Two  infinitives  or  participles  not  Jeper  d- 
ing  on  each  other  follow  the  English  construccion. 

One  must  love  and  praise  one's  ^an  mup  feinen  $reunt>  (teben  unfe 

friend.  Icbcn. 

Whom   mnst  we   despise   and  SBcn   nmp  man  tera(J)Un  unb  fhroff 

puajgh  i  fen  ? 
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I  taku  a  walk,  when*  I  haye  no-  ^6)  .qc^c  fpa^teren,  loenn  id)  ju  ^uff 
thing  to  do  at  home.  nid)t^  ju  tt}un  i)abc 

Ohs.  A.  The  adverb  vxum  is  used  to  interrogate 
with  respect  to  time  only.  In  all  other  instances  the 
English  when  is  translated  by  tvenn<     Ex 

When  do  you  start  1  83?ann  rcifcn  @ic  ah  ? 

When  did  he  start  ?  SBann  ifl  er  abdcretft  ? 

To  ^eacA.  gc^r en. 

Obs.  B,     This  verb,  when  joined  to  an  infinitivt 
governs  the  name  of  the  person  in  the    accusative  . 
and  virhen  the  thing  taught  is  expressed  by  a  substap  - 
tive,  it  governs  a  double  accusative,  the  one  of  a  per- 
son and  the  other  of  a  thing. 

He  teaches  me  to  read.  @r  Ief)rt  mid)  tcfcn. 

I  teach  him  to  write.  3d)  Ut)U  tl)n  fc^rctben. 

He  teaches  me    arithmetic  and  ^   ui)xt    mid)   ^a$    9{cd)ncn    ixiib 
writing-.  ©d)rciben. 

Obs.  C  All  infinitives  taken  substantively  are  of 
the  neuter  gender.  Any  German  infinitive  may  thus 
be  taken  substantively,  e.  g.  ha^  5Red)nen,  arithmetic, 
from  red)nen,  to  reckon;  ba^  ©rf)reiben,  the  writing, 
trom  frf)reiben*,  to  write,  &c. 

[  teach   you  the  German   Ian-  3d)    t^brc   ©ic   tu   l>cutfd)<  ©pta» 
g"age.  d)tf.» 

Untcrrid)ten. 
To  instruct.  ^Untcrridbt  ct:tl}et(en(or  get 


rUntcrrtfl) 

•5  Untcr  ridb 
C     ben*). 


The  instruction,  the  lessons,        ber  Unterrtd)t. 

lie  ffives  »ne  lessons  ^  ®^  9^^^  "'^^  Untcrrtd)t. 

lie  gives  »ne  lessons.  ^  ^^  ^^^^^^^  ^^.^  Unicmd)t. 

I  give  him  .essons  in  German  (I  3c|)  Qcbc  (or  crt()Ct(e)  i^m  ttnterrtd)t 

teach  him  German).  tm  >Deutrd)en. 

I  gave  lessons  in  English  to  his  3c^  babe  fetncn  ^tnbecn  Untemd|)l 

children  (I  taught  his  children      im  @ngUfd)en  ert^cttt. 

English). 
He  takes  lessons  in  dancing.       (Sr  nimnit  Unterriibt  tm  S^ngetu 

The  learned  man,  bet  ®e(ef)rte ; 

•  ^f  ®^ta(|e,  the  Iftnifuage,  is  a  fetnimn«  noun,  and  has  n  in  the  fAunL 
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a  learned  man, 

the  clergyman, 
a  clergyman, 


etn  ©ele^ttef  (See    Ob*    LeaaoD 

LIII.) ; 
t>ex  ®ctflltd)c; 
cm  (^etflttc^er ; 


the  German  master  (meaning    ) 
the   master  of  the  German    >    bet  i!Dcutfcbli*htcr ; 
languacre),  ) 

I  •;  Oerman  master  (meaning  J 

thai  thn  master  is  a  German,  >   tier  bcutfci)C  Ce!}rec ; 

whatever  he  teaches),  ) 
lie  dancing  master,  t)cr  iSon^nicifter. 

'1  o  dance.  San^ctt. 

To  cipher,  to  reckon.      dlcci)ncn. 

To  remember,  to  recollect,     ©id)  crinnccn. 

Obs,  D,    This  verb  governs  either  the  genitive  alone 
or,  less  elegantly,  the  accusative  with  the  preposition 

an* 


Do  you  remember  that  man  ? 
I  do  remember  him. 


Does  he  recollect  his  promise  1 


He  does  recollect  it. 

Does  he  recollect  it  1 

I  remember  you. 

I  recollect  them. 

He  remembers  me. 

He  recollects  us. 

1  have  remembered  him. 


(Srinnern  @tc  fid)  Wefe^  9Konne<  ? 

3d)  crinncrc  mid^  fciner. 

(Srinnctt    cr    pd)    fcine^    SBcrfprc 

Acn^  ? 
(Srtnnert  ct  {\6)  on  fcin  ^etfpre> 

d)cn? 

iSc  ertnncrt  fid)  b«ffcn. 
@t  ertnncrt  fid)  baron. 

Jgrtnncrt  er  ftcft  bcffen? 
)  (Srinnert  cr  ficfc  Mron  ? 

3d)  crinncrc  mid)  Sbwr, 

3d)  crinncrc  mid)  if)rcr. 

@r  ertnncrt  fid)  mctncc. 

6r  ertnncrt  ftd)  unfcr. 

3d)  feobe  mid)  fciner  erinncrt. 


EXERCISES.       169. 


Do  you  call  me  ? — ^I  do  call  you. — What  is  your  pleasure  1 — Yo* 
must  rise,  for  it  is  already  late. — What  do  you  want  me  for  ? — 1 
have  lost  all  my  money  at  play,  and  I  come  to  beg  you  to  lend  me 
some. — What  o'clock  is  it  f — It  is  already  a  quarter  past  six,  and 
you  have  slept  long  enough. — Is  it  long  since  you  rose  1 — It  is  an 
hour  and  a  half  since  I  rose. — Do  you  often  go  a  walking? — I  go 
a  walking  when  I  have  nothing  to  do  at  home. — Do  you  wish  to 
take  a  walk  1 — rtannot  take  a  walk,  for  I  have  too  much  to  do. — 
Has  your  brother  taken  a  ride  on  horseback  1 — He  has  taken  an 
airing  in  a  carriage. — Do  your  children  often  go  a  walking  ? — They 
go  a  walking  every  morning  after  breakfast. — Do  you  take  a  wall 
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ifler  dinner ! — ^Afier  dinner  I  drink  tea  and  then  1  take  a  wallu^ 
Do  you  often  take  your  children  a  walking  1 — I  take  them  a  walking 
every  mcrning  and  every  evening. — (/an you  go  along  with  me?— 
[  cannot  go  along  with  you,  for  1  must  take  my  little  brother  out  a 
walking. — Wiiere  do  you  walk  ? — We  walk  in  our  uncle's  garden 
and  fields. — Do  you  like  walking? — I  like  walking  better  than  eatp 
ing  and  drinking. — Does  your  father  like  to  take  a  ride  on  hors^ 
back  1 — He  likes  to  take  a  ride  in  a  carriage  better  than  on  horse- 
back.— Must  one  love  children  who  are  not  wood  1 — One  ought,  on 
the  contrary,  to  punish  and  despise  them. — Who  has  taught  you  to 
read  ? — 1  have  learnt  it  with  (bci)  a  French  master. — Has  he  also 
taught  you  to  write  1 — He  has  taught  me  to  read  and  to  write. — 
Who  has  taught  your  brother  arithmetic  ? — A  German  master  has 
taught  it  him. — Do  you  wish  to  take  a  walk  with  us? — 1  cannot  ^o 
a  walking,  for  I  am  waiting  for  my  German  master. — Does  your 
brother  wish  to  take  a  walk  ? — He  cannot,  for  he  is  taking:  lessons 
in  dancing. 

170. 

Have  you  an  English  master  ? — We  have  one. — Does  he  also  ■ 
give  you  lessons  in  Italian  ? — He  does  not  know  Italian ;  but  we 
have  an  Italian  and  Spanish  master. — What  has  become  of  youi 
old  writing  master  ? — He  has  taken  orders  (has  become  a  clergy- 
man).— What  has  become  of  the  learned  man  whom  I  saw  at  youi 
house  last  winter  ? — He  has  set  up  for  a  merchant. — And  what  has  ^ 
become  of  his  son  ? — He  has  turned  a  soldier. — Do  you  still  recol- 
lect my  old  dancing  master  ? — 1  do  still  recollect  him;  what  has 
become  of  him  ? — He  is  here,  and  you  can  see  him,  if  you  like 
(^ivcllcn). — Hast  thou  a  German  master  ? — I  have  St. very  good  (one), 
for  it  is  my  father,  who  gives  me  lessons  in  German  and  in  Eng- 
lish.— Does  your  father  also  know  Polish? — He  does  not  know  it 
yet,  but  he  intends  to  learn  it  this  summer. — Do  you  remember 
your  promise  ? — I  do  remember  it. — What  did  you  promise  me  ?— 
I  promised  to  give  you  lessons  in  German ;  and  I  will  doit.— rWil 
you  beg'n  this  morning? — I  will  begin  this  evening,  if  you  please 
(wonn  c$  3l)tH'n  gcfciUiq  tft). — Do  you  repollect  the  man  whose  son 
taught  us  dancing  ? — I  no  longer  recollect  him. — Do  you  still  recol- 
lect my  brother*?— I  do  recollect  them  yery  well,  for  when  I  was 
studying  at  Berlin,  I  saw  them  every  day. — Does  your  uncle  still 
recollect  me  ?-r-I  assure  you  that  he  still  recollects  you. — Do  yon 
speak  German  better  than  my  coudn  ? — I  do  not  speak  it  as  well  as 
he,  for  he  speaks  it  better  than  many  Germans. — Which  of  your 
pupils  speaks  it  the  best? — ^The  one  that  was  walking  with  me  yep- 
terday  speaks  it  the  best  of  them  all. — Is  your  uncle's  house  as  high 
as  ours? — Yours  is  higher  than  my  uncle's,  but  my  cousin's  is  the 
highest  house  that  1  have  ever  seen. — Has  your  friend  as  many  books 
M  I? — You  have  more  of  them  than  he;  but  my  brother  has  more 
of  them  than  (both)  you  and  he. — Which  of  us  (23cr  r»cn  \mi)  has 
the  most  money  ? — You  have  the  most,  for  I  have  but  thirty  crownSy 
my  friend  has  but  ten,  and  you  have  five  hundred.  (See  end  Wl 
Lesson  XXXIV.) 
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flEVENTY-SECOND  LESSON.— gwei  nrtb  6iebeimflsll 

£ettion. 

Ts  make  use  of^  tc  use.         @id)  6ebtenen     (governs    th« 

genitive). 

Do  you  use  my  horse  ?  JSBeMcnen  @tc  fid)  mcincg  5^f«rteg? 

I  do  use  it.  3cb  bcMcnc  mid)  beffclOcn. 

Does  your  father  use  it  %  S5et)ient  fid)  3f)i^  aSatcc  tcjJclOi'n  ? 

He  does  use  it.  (5r  Oebicnt  fid)  bcffclbcn. 

Have  you  used  my  carriage  ?      ,^aben  @tc  pd)  uietncs  Jffiagcn^  bet 

t)icnt  ? 
I  have  used  it.  3d)  babe  mid)  l>cffetbcn  bct>icnt. 

Do  you  use  my  books?  ©ctiencn  ©ic  fid)  mcincr  53ftc^cc? 

I  do  use  them.  3d)  bctiene  mid)  lerfclbcn. 

May  1  use  your  book  1  ^ann  id)  mid)  Sbr*-'^  iBud)C^  bcl>icj 

ncn? 
Thou  mayest  use  it.  5)u  fannfi  3)id)  bcffclbcn  bcbicnen. 

To  approach,  to  draw  near.  ©tc^  n6'f)crn  (governs  the  dative). 

To  withdraw  from^  to  go  away  *  @id)  cntfccncn  (governs  the  dative 

from.  with  the  preposition  oon). 

Do  you  approach  the  fire  ?  S?af)crn  ^ic  fid)  t)cm  ^i\xix  ? 

1  do  approach  it.  3d)  ncibcrc  mid)  bcmfdbcn. 

I  go  away  from  the  fire.  3d)  entferne  mid)  com  S^^ucr. 

I  OX)  away  from  it.  3d)  cntfernc  mic^  toDon. 

What  do  you  recollect?  8D3cran  ecinncrn  @ic  jic^  ? 

i  recollect  nothing.  3d)  crinnccc  mid)  an  nid)t& 

What  are  you  withdrawing  from?  3Bor>on  cntfcrncn  ©ie  fid)? 
Are  you  cold  ?  t  3ff  cfi  3  j)  n  c  n  fait  ? 

I  am  very  cold.  t  ®^  iff  n^t'^  \^^^  fatt. 

I  am  not  cold.  f  @^  if!  m  i  r  nidjt  fatt. 

Art  thou  cold  1  t  3(t  c^  2)  t  r  f ntt  ? 

Is  itp  warm  1  t  3f^  eg  t^m  warm  ? 

Are  they  warm  or  cold  1  t  3ft  c^  ibncn  warm  obcc  folt? 

They  are  neither  warm  nor  cold,  f  ®^  iff  tb"cn   roctcr  tparm    nod| 

fait. 
Who  is  cold  ?  t  SBcm  ifl  H  folt? 

My  feel  are  cold.  j  ®^  iff  "^^^  on  ben  Jft^cn  folt. 

His  hands  are  cold.  f  (Sg  ifl  ibm  an  ben  |)anbcn  fait 

Why  does  that  man  go  away  from  SBarum  cntfcrnt  fid)  btefet  SKann  9on 

the  fire  1  bem  Jeucr  ? 

He  goes  away  from  it,  bosause  ^  entfernt  ftd)  baoon,  toeit  e^  iboi 

he  is  not  cold.  nid)t  fait  ifi. 

To freez*i—frozen.  f  Stteren  —  acfcorcn. 

Ftoze*  5 rot  (imperfect). 

Oh*     The  impersonal  verb  frteren,  to  freeze,  goverm 
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the  accusative,  and  may  also  be  used  for  the  Englisis 
verb  to  be  cold,  as : 

[  am  very  cold.  +  ®g  fricrt  mid)  fcftr, 

1  am  not  cold.  j  ^"8  fcicrt  mic^  nid)t. 

Who  is  cold  ?  t  ^^^^  fricrt  c^  ? 

My  feet  are  cold.  j  501^^  fricrcn  bte  "S^^t* 

His  hands  are  cold.  j  3l)ni  fricrcn  t>tc  ^(!inbe. 

For  what  f  whereto  ?  for  what    2B  0  ^  u  ? 
purpose  7 

What  do  you  want  money  for  ?    SGBcgu  braud)cn  ®tc  ®c(b  ? 

I  want  some  to  buy  a  carriage  3d)  brauc^c  tocld)C£t,  um  ctnm  SBas 

with.  flcn  gu  faufcn. 

What  does  this  horse  serve  you  SBoju  6icnt  3()ncn  tiefcg  9^fcrt)  ? 

fori 
It  serves  me  to  ride  out  upon.       @6t  t>Uni  mir  ou^gurctten  or  ^um  ^(um 

rcitcn. 
To  ride  out.  2(u^rcttcn*. 

To  go  out  in  a  carriage.  2(u6fal)rcn*. 

♦ 

EXERCISES.       171. 

Which  is  the  nearest  way  to  go  to  your  uncle's  casf  le  ?r— This 
way  is  shorter  than  the  one  we  took  yesterday ;  but  my  father 
knows  one  which  is  the  nearest  of  all. — Do  you  use  my  carriage  % 
—I  do  use  it. — Has  your  father  used  my  horse  1 — He  has  used  it. 
— What  does  this  horse  serve  you 'for? — It  serves  me  to  ride  out 
upon. — Do  you  use  the  books  which  I  lent  you  ? — I  do  use  them. — 
May  I  (.Kcinn  ich)  use  your  knife  1 — ^Thou  mayest  use  it,  but  thou 
must  not  cut  thyself. — May  my  brothers  use  your  books? — They 
may  use  them,  but  they  must  not  tear  them. — May  we  use  your 
stone  table  ? — You  may  use  it,  but  you  must  not  spoil  it, — What 
has  my  wood  served  you  for  1 — It  has  served  me  to  warm  myself 
with. — For  what  purpose  do  your  brothers  want  money  1 — ^They 
want  sone  to  live  upon. — What  does  this  knife  serve  us  fori— 41 
serves  us  to  cut  our  bread,  our  meat,  and  our  cheese  with. — Is  it 
cold  to  day  1 — It  is  very  cold. — Will  you  draw  near  the  fire  1—1 
cannot  draw  near  it,  for  1  am  afraid  of  burning  myself. — Why  does* 
your  friend  go  away  from  the  fire  ! — He  goes  away  from  it,  because 
he  is  afraid  of  burning  himself. — Art  thou  coming  near  the  firel — 
I  am  coming  near  iu  because  I  am  very  cold. — Are  thy  hands  cold  1 
— My  hands  are  not  cold,  but  my  feet  are. — Do  you  go  away  from 
the  fire  1 — I  do  go  away  from  it. — Why  do  you  go  away  from  it?— 
Because  I  am  not  cold. — Are  you  cold  or  warm  ? — ^I  am  neither  cold 
nor  warm. 

17SJ. 

Why  do  yuur  children  api)roach  the  fire  ? — They  approach  it,  be- 
tausa  they  are  cold. — Is  any  body  cold  1 — Somebody  w  eoW.» — -^Xv^v 
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It  coid  9 — ^The  little  boy,  whose  father  has  lent  you  a  horse,  is  eold 
•-Why  does  he  not  warm  himself? — Because  his  father  has  no 
money  to  buy  wood. — Will  you  tell  him  to  come  to  me  to  warm 
himself? — I  will  tell  him  so. — Do  you  remember  anything  1 — I  re« 
member  nothing. — What  does  your  uncle  recollect? — He  recollects 
your  promise. — What  have  I  promised  him  ? — You  have  promised 
him  to  go  to  Germany  with  him  next  winter. — I  intend  to  do  so  il 
it  is  not  too  cold. — Are  your  hands  often  cold  ? — My  hands  are 
scarcely  ever  cold,  but  my  feet  are  often  so. — Why  do  you  with- 
draw from  the  fire  ? — I  have  been  sitting  near  the  fire  this  hour  and 
a  half,  so  that  I  am  no  longer  cold. — Does  your  friend  not  like  to 
sit  near  the  fire  ? — He  likes,  on  the  contrary,  much  (fc^r)  to  sit  neai 
the  fire,  but  only  when  he  is  cold. — May  one  approach  your  uncle  ? 
— One  may  approach  him,  for  he  receives  every  body.  (See  end 
of  Lesson  XXXIV.) 


SEVENTY-THIRD  LESSON. -JDwi  tinb  eieben^ete 

Cection.  --^ 

Tn  Rhavft  \  Slafircn  (verb  active). 

1  o  snave.  ^  ^.^  ^^^^^^^  ^^^^^  reflexive). 

To  get  shaved.  @ic^  rafircn  laflfcn*. 

To  dress,  to  put  on  clothes.  2(ngtebcn*. 

To  dress.  2lnflctbcm 

To  undress,  to  put  off  clothes.  2ru6^tcbcn*. 

To  undress.  2(u6nctbcn. 

Obs.  A.  Sfnjte^eit*  expresses  either  to  dress  or  to  pui 
en  clothes^  but  anf(eiben  can  only  be  used  to  express  the 
English  to  dress.  The  same  may  be  said  with  regard  to 
au^i\e\)en*  and  au^Keiben* 

Have  you  dressed  yourself?  ^o6en  ®tc  fid)  ongcflcibct  ? 

I  have  not  yet  dressed  myself.  3rf)  habc  mid)  ncd)  nic^t  angcttctbctt 

Have  you  dressed  the  child  ?  Jpaban  ©ic  ^a6  SCxxit  angejegcn  ? 

1  have  dressed  it.  3d)  hcthc  c^  ongCi(C()cii« 

Ho  has  put  on  his  coat.  @r  hot  fctnen  SRcd  angc^cgcn. 

He  has  taken  off  his  shoes.  @r  ^ot  fetne  @d)uf)e  au^gcjegeiu 

To  wake.  SQBccfcn,  oujwccfcn. 

Fo  awake.  (Smx)d)m/  oufh>ad)(n. 

Obs.  B.  SCBecfen  and  aujwccfen  are  active  verbs,  but 
mixi(f)en  and  a\lftoad)en  are  neuter,  and  take  the  verb 
jein*  for  their  auxiliary.  SJkrfen  signifies  to  wake  in- 
tentlonally,  aufwedtti  unintentionally  :    Ex.  3BoUen  ©ir 
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mid)  nm  |tt>ei  U^r  toeden  ?  Will  you  wake  me  at  two 
o'clock?  aKad)ett  ®ie  feinen  ?drm,  bamit  ®te  tijn  nicf)t 
aufwerfen,  do  not  make  any  noise,  that  you  may  not 
wake  him.  (Srtt)adyen  means  to  awake  at  once  or  by  ac- 
cident Ex.  3ct)  erwadjte  auf  einntai  m^  meineni  $£ratnne, 
I  at  once  awoke  from  my  dream.  91ufh>ad)en^  means  to 
awake  regularly  without  any  accident.  Ex.  ^e^  9Ror* 
gen^  auftoad)en^  to  awake  in  the  morning.      • 

To  come  down  {  S^ah^       Ijinah     >  petgen^,  gr^en*, 
(See  Less.  L.)  (  ^ranter,   ^munter  J  reitcn*,  fa^ren*,  2C. 

To  go  down  into  the  well.  3n  ben  ©runntn  Wnuntec  jlct^cn*. 

To  come  down  the  hill.  gSom  SBcrge  bcwb  ftcigcn*. 

To  go  down  the  river.  jD«i  @trcm  f)inab  faf)rcn*. 

To  alight  from  one's  horse,  to  95cm  ^Jfcrlx  (Icigcn*. 
dismount. 

To  aligh,  .0  get  out.  {  ?Sri.gc„  ftcigcn*. 

To  mount — to  ascend.  @  t  e  t  q  e  n    (part,  past  gcflicgau 

Imperf.  jit  eg). 

To  mount  the  horse.  2rwf«  (ouf  Xxni)  >]}fcrb  ftetgcn*. 

To  get  into  the  coach.  3n  ben  SDBagen  ftctcjen*. 

To  go  on  board  a  ship.  3n  ein  @d)ttf  ftcigcn*. 

The  dream,  the  beard,  ber  Sraum ;  bft  93on ; 

the  stream  (the  river),  bet  ©ttcm. 

• 
Where  is  yonr'brother  %  8DBo  tfl  3f)t  ©ruber  ? 

He  is  in  the  garret.  6r  ifl  auf  bem  S3cben. 

Will   you  desire  him  to  ccme  SBcQcn  @ie  tbn  bitten  bcrab  (I)eru»« 

down  ?  ter)  ^u  fommen  ? 

The  g:irret  (the  loft)  under  the  iDer  Sftcben  unter  bem  3)od)e  etnel 

roof  of  a  housp  ^oufc^. 

To  come  down.  ^erab  (or  fterunter)  fommen. 

To  behave^  to  conduct  one  s  ^  ©id)  ouffil^rcn. 

self*  \  <Sid)  bctragcn*  (Imperf.  bettug). 

I  behave  well.  3d)  fftbre  mid)  qut  auf. 

How  does  he  behave  ?  JBic  fftbtt  er  fid)  auf  ? 

1  awards,  ®  e  9  e  n  (a  preposition  goremhii 

the  accusative). 

He  behaves  ill  towards  this  man.  @r  betr^gt  ftc^  fc^Iedbt  gegen  t)k{i^ 

9}2ann. 
He  has  l^haved  ill  towards  me.  (St  b^t  \v4)  ^t)d  0^<i0^<txv  m^  \i^^x'^<iJ:^* 
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TobeworthwhUi.  JDcr   g}lfif)c*  wcttJ)  jiin* 

Is  it  worth  while  1  3ft  c^  t)cr  gDlfi^c  tDcrtl)  ? 

It  is  worth  while.  (56  ill  tcr  iDJiibc  roert^. 

It  is  not  worth  while.  6^  ifl  nid)t  bcr  g}Jft^e  toctti). 

Is  it  worth  while  to  do  that?  3ft  C6  ^cr  9}2(i^e   toectf)/  biefe^  y^ 

tf)un  ? 

Is  it  worth  while  to  write  to  3fl  c^  bcr  9}{i^^e  wectf)/  on  t^n  fH 

him  1  fcl)rci()en  ? 

Is  it  better?  Sjlc^bcfTer? 

It  is  better.  @6  tft  bcffer. 

ct  is  better  to  do  this  than  that.    (5^  if!  bcffeC/  btefe^   oU  iene€    JU 

tbun. 
It  is  better  to  stay  here  than  to  6*5  ift  hcfjct,  bier  gu  b(e.il>en/  aU  fpa« 
go  a  walking.  ^tcrcn  ^u  gc^cn. 

EXERCISES.      173. 

Have  you  shaved  to-day  ? — I  have  shaved. — Has  your  brother 
shaved  1 — He  has  not  shaved  himself,  but  has  got  shaved. — ^Do 
you  shave  often  ? — I  shave  every  morning,  and  sometimes  also  in 
the  evening. — When  do  you  shave  in  the  evening  1 — When  I  do 
not  dine  at  home. — How  many  times  a  day  does  your  father 
shave  1 — He  shaves  only  once  a  day,  but  my  brother  has  such  a 
strong  beard,  that  he  is  obliged  to  shave  twice  a  day. — Does  your 
uncle  shave  often  % — He  shaves  only  every  other  day  (cincn  Sng  um 
ben  flnbcrn),  for  his  beard  is  not  strong. — At  what  o'clock  do  you 
dress  in  the  morning  1 — I  dress  as  soon  as  I  have  breakfasted,  and 
I  breakfast  every  day  at  eight  o'clock,  or  at  a  quarter  past  eight.— 
Does  your  neighbour  dress  before  he  breakfasts  1 — He  breakfasts 
before  he  dresses. — Ai  what  o'clock  in  the  evening  dosi  thou  un- 
dress?— I  undress  as  soon  as  I  retucn  from  (am)  the  theatre. — 
Dost  thou  go  to  the  theatre  every  evening? — I  do  not  go  every  eve- 
ning, for  it  is  better  to  study  than  to  go  to  the  theatre. — At  what 
o'clock  dost  thou  undress  when  thou  dost  not  go  to  the  theatre?— 
1  then  undress  as  soon  as  I  have  supped,  and  go  to  bed  at  ten 
o'clock. — Have  yoj  already  dressed  the  child  ? — I  have  not  dressed 
it  yet,  for  it  is  still  asleep  (fd)I(5[ft  noch). — At  what  o'clock  doea  it 
get  up  ? — I  gets  up  as  soon  as  it  is  waked. 

'-'         174. 

Do  you  rise  as  early  as  I  ? — I  do  not  know  at  what  o'clock  yo« 
rise,  but  1  rise  as  soon  as  I  awake. — Will  you  tell  my  servant  to 
v^ake  me  to-morrow  at  four  o'clock  ? — I  will  tell  him. — Why  haT« 
you  risen  so  early? — My  children  have  made  such  a  noise  that 
they  wakfcned  me. — Have  ytiu  slept  well  ? — 1  have  not  slept  well, 
for  you  made  too  much  noise  — At  what  o'clock  must  I  wake  yai  1 

m  ^ie  Wlit^t,  JB  a  /eminiiie  suostantive,  and  takes  n  in  the  plural. 
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— To-moiro^F  thoa  mayest  wake  me  at  sLc  c*clock. —  At  ¥vhal 
D*cIock  did  the  good  captain  awake  ? — He  awoke  at  a  quarter  past 
five  in  the  morning. — When  did  this  man  go  down  into  the  well  t 
—He  went  down  into  it  this  morning. — Has  he  come  up  again 
yet  (roicbcr  f)crouf  gclliegcn)  1 — He  came  up  an  hour  ago.*!— Where 
is  your  brother  ! — He  is  in  his  room. — Will  you  tell  him  to  come 
down  1 — I  will  tell  him  so ;  but  he  is  not  dressed  yet. — Is  your 
friend  still  on  the  mountain? — He  has  already  come  down. — Did 
you  go  down  or  up  this  river  1 — We  Went  down  it. — Has  your 
brother  dined  already  ? — He  dined  as  soon  as  ne  had  alighted  from 
his  horse. — Is  your  uncle  already  asleep  (fd)tafcn*)  1 — 1  believe 
that  he  is  asleep,  for  he  went  to  bed  as  soon  as  he  had  alighted. — 
Did  my  cousin  speak  to  you  before  he  .started  1 — He  spoke  to  me 
before  I  e  got  into  the  coach. — Have  you  seen  my  brother  1 — I  saw 
him  before  I  went  on  board  the  ship. 

175. 

How  did  my  child  behave  1 — He  did  behave  very  well. — How 
did  my  brotlier  behave  towards  you  1 — He  behaved  very  well  to- 
wards me,  for  he  behaves  well  towards  every  body. — Is  it  worth 
while  to  write  to  that  mani — It  is  not  worth  while  to  write  to  him. 
—Is  it  worth  wliile  to  alight  in  order  to  buy  a  cake  1 — It  is  not 
worth  while,  for  it  is  not  long  since  we  ate.-^Is  it  worth  while  to 
dismount  from  my«horse  in  order  to  give  something  tc-  that  pc  or 
man  ? — Yes,  for  he  seems  to  want  it ;  but  you  can  (fOnncn)  gi\*e 
him  something  without  dismounting  from  your  horse. — Is  it  better 
to  go  to  the  theatre  than  to  study  ? — It  is  better  to  do  the  latter 
tlian  the  former. — Is  it  better  to  learn  to  read  German  than  to  speak 
it  1 — It  is  not  worth  while  to  learn  to  read  it  without  learning  to 
speak  it. — Is  it  better  to  go  to  bed  than  to  go  a  walking  1 — ft  is 
better  to  do  the  latter  than  the  former.-^Is  it  better  to  get  into  a 
coach  than  to  go  on  board  the  ship  1 — It  is  not  worth  while  to  get 
into  a  3oach  or  to  gr  on  board  the  ship  when  one  has  no  wish  to 
travel      (See  enl  ol  Lesson  XXXIV.) 
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8EVENTY.F0URTH  LESSON.— bier  mi  WcbenpgBU 

Cettion. 

To  hire,  to  rent  9DI  i  c  t  b  c  n. 

To  hire  a  room        6in  Simmer  mictftcn. 
Have  you  hired  a  room  1  ^abco  @ic  «in  Simmer  gcmiet^et  1 

I  have  hired  one.  3d)  ()abe  ein^  genuctt)et. 

To  let  as  e  r  m  i  c  t  ()  e  n. 

H*»  has  a  room  to  let.  ©t  bat  cin  Simmer  ju  t)cu\\U\fci^?8w 

To  pan  with  something.        ^tvoa^  ofeV^ci^^xu 
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Do  you  intend  to  part  with  your  @inb  ^U  ^efbnnen^  Sbu  ^fer^c  ad 

horses  1  ju(d)affcn  ? 

[  have  already  parted  with  them.  3d)  babe  fie  fd)cn  abgefd)QfTt 
He  has  parted  with  his  carriage.  (Sr  f>at  feinen  SCBagen  ab0cfd)afft. 
Have    y^u    parted    with    (cus-  ^abcn  ©ie  Sbten  SBcbienten  abgi« 

charged)  your  servant  1  fchofft  ? 

I  have  parted  with  (discharged)  3d)  f)obe  tf)n  ab9ef(:f)offt» 

tiim. 
To  g;et  rid  of  something.  ^  .   g^  ^  , 

To  rid  one's  self  of  something.  3  '    ^ *•*'*'  **'«'  »*"- 
Did  you  get  rid  of  your  damaged  |  @tnb  Gte  3bten  oerbcrbencn  Btt* 

sugar  1  cfcr  (o$  ^etpcrben  ? 

I  did  get  rid  of  it.  f  3d)  bin  tbn  (o^  gcwcrbcn. 

Did  he  get  rid  of  his  old  horse  1  f  3f}  <t  fetn  cites  >pferb  lo^  gen)cr< 

ben? 
He  did  get  rid  of  it.  f  @r  ijl  e^  Ic^  gemorben. 

To  hope,  to  expect.        ^  c  f  f  e  n. 

Do  you  expect  to  find  him  there  t  ^cffen  @te  tbn  ba  ^  ftnben  ? 
i  do  '*xpect  it.  3d)  boffc  e^. 

Hope    and    expectation    make  ^offen  unb  fatten  mad)t  0){Qnd)eii 
many  a  dupe.  gum  97arren.    (See  Lesson  XL. 

Obs.  B.) 
To  wait,  to  tarry.       partem 

*        Ta  change.  S  o  U  f  (ft  e  lu 

To  e^kange,  to  truck.       {J^VaVf^em 

To  change  one  thing  for  another.  Qtxoai  gcgett  etwa^  9ettQuf(i)en   oi 

umtoufcftem 
I  change  my  hat  for  his.  3d)  taufd)e  meinen  ^ut  gegen  bev 

fetntgen  urn. 

To  put  on  one*s  hat.  )Oen  ^ut  aufTelen. 

To  put  on  linen.  SSafdjc*  onlegcn. 

To  p  u  on  a  cravat.  (gin    ^ol^rud)    umbinben*.     Part, 

past,  gebunben.    Imperf.  banb. 

!  Jrputrother  on.  ]  3*  fc|c  cinen  «„ber„  «uf. 

He  puts  on  other  (shifts  his)  Sr  tcgt  (^iebt)  onbcte  2?6'fd)e  an. 

linen. 
He  changes  his  linen.  .         @r  n)ed)ft'(t  feinc  95^fffd)e. 

I  put  on  another  cravat.  3d)  btnbe  etn  anbcre^  ^a(^tnd)  urn- 

I  change  my  cravat.  3d)  njcd)€lc  t>Ci^  ^al^tucft. 

«  Tic  SB&f(pt,  the  linen,  is  a  feminine  collertive  noun  and  has  cniiflequeiit 
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To  put  oa  other  .locoe.  |  Sffii^,, 

He  puta  on  other  clothes.  j  g  "2^ *rA.db«. 
He  puts  on  another  shirt.  g  S, J^Xf"' '  ""• 

To  ohan^  the.horse.  j  S-XS.""^"""*- 

To  exchange*  SB  d  d)  f  c  I  n*« 

T:  take  fresh  horses.  iDic  ^^fcrbc  n)cd)fc(n. 

To  exchange  a  piece  of  money.    6tn  ^tUdt  (S)C(^  tpccbfcln. 

To  correspond  with  some  one.      ©rtcfc  niit  3fnwnl)cm  tocdbfcltu 

Do  you  correspond   with  yDur  SQiSed)fcln  ^ic  ^rtcfc  mtt3^rem  $B» 

father  1  tcr  ? 

f  do  correspond  with  him.  3d)  rocd)6tc  JBrieft  iiit  if)m. 

To  mtj?.  @  t  d)  m  t   d)  c  n. 

Amongst,  Untcr  (a  preposition  governing 

the  dative  and  accusative). 

I  mix  among  the  people.  3c^  nufd)e  nud)  untcr  tie  8eute. 

He  mixes  among  the  soldiers.      6c  mtfc^t  fid)  untcc  t>ic  ©olbatctu 

rSQBtcbercrCenncn*. 
To  recognise  or  to  acknowledge.  ^©rCcnnen*. 

C  Imperf.  e  r  t  a  n  n  t  e. 

Do  you  recognise  this  man  t        (Scfcnncn  ®ic  Mcfcn  «D?ann  ? 
Lt  is  so  long  since  I  saw  him,  3d)  b^bc  tf)n  fd)on  fo  (ange  ntc^t  gc< 
tbit  1  do  not  rec  Aleci  him.  fcbcii/  bap  id)  t^n  ntc^t  tpteteccrs 

fcnnc. 

EXERCISES.      176. 

Have  you  already  hired  a  room  1 — I  have  already  hired  one.— 
Where  have  you  hired  iti — I  have  hired  it  in  William  Street, 
number  (one)  hundred  and  fifty  one. — At  whose  house  (©ct  wem) 
have  you  hired  it  1 — At  the  house  of  the  man  whose  son  has  sold 
you  a  horse. — For  whom  has  your  father  hired  a  room  1 — He  hao 
hired  one  for  his  son  who  has  just  arrived  from  Germany. — Did 
you  at  last  get  rid  of  that  man  1 — I  did  get  rid  of  him. — Why  ha^ 
your  father  parted  with  his  horses  ? — because  he  did  not  want 
them  any  more. — Have  you  discharged  your  servant  1 — I  have  dis* 
charged  him,  because  he  served  me  no  more  well. — Why  have  yoo 
parted  with  your  carriage? — Because  I  do  not  travel  any  more.— 
ilas.vour  merchant  succeeded  at  last  in  getting  rid  of  his  damaged 
sugaV  1 — He  has  succeeded  in  getting  rid  of  it. — Has  he  sold  it  oa 
credit  1 — He  was  able  to  sell  it  for  cash,  so  that  he  did  not  sell  it 
on  credit. — Do  you  hope  to  arrive  early  in  Paris  ? — T  hope  to  af> 
rive  there  at  a  quarter  past  eight,  for  my  father  is  waiting  for  «w^ 
this  evening.-^or  what  have  you  exchanged  yoxn  o^cttNa^^  ^\iM^ 
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fovL  no  1  )iiger  made  use  of  1 — I  have  exchanged  it  for  a  fine  Ara 
oian  hoise.— Do  you  wish  to  exchange  your  book  for  mine  1 — I 
cannot,  for  I  want  it  to  study  German  with. — Why  do  you  tak€ 
your  hat  off? — I  take  it  off,  because  I  see  ray  old  writing-mastei 
coming. — Do  you  put  on  another  hat  td  go  to  the  market  1 — I  do 
not  put  on  another  to  go  to  the  market,  but  to  go  to  the  great  con- 
cert. 

177. 

Why  does  your  father  put  on  other  clothes  1 — He  is  going  to  the 
king,  so  that  he  must  put  on  others. — Have  you  put  on  another  hat 
10  go  to  the  English  captain  1 — I  have'  put  on  another,  but  I  haVb 
net  put  v.n  another  coat  or  other  boo^s. — How  many  times  a  day 
dost  thou  put  on  other  clothes  1 — I  put  on  others  to  dine  and  to  go 
to  the  theatre. — Do  you  often  put  on  a  clean  shirt  (cinitJiuGvs  oclM^)  1 
— I  put  on  a  clean  one  every  morning.— When  does  your  father  pat 
on  a  clean  shirt  1 — He  puts  it  on  when  he  goes  to  the  ball. — Does 
he  put  on  a  clean  cravat  (cin  iDcib'C?  .&a(ftud))  as  often  as  you  I^He 
puts  one  on  oftener  than  I,  for  he  does  so  six  times  a  dayX-Did 
you  often  take  fresh  horses  when  you  went  to  Vienna  I — I  took 
fresh  ones  every  three  hours. — Will  you  change  me  this  gold  coin 
(^a5  (5Jc{Mluif) '? — I  am  going  to  (will)  change  it  Jor  you  ;  what  money 
do  you  wish  to  have  for  it  (Dafilr)  1 — I  wish  to  have  crowns,  florins, 
and  kreuzers.— Do  you  correspond  with  my  friend  1 — I  do  corres- 
pond with  him. — How  long  have  you  been  corresponding  with  my 
brother? — i  have  been  corresponding  with  him  these  six  years  al- 
most.— Why  do  you  mix  among  those  people? — I  mix  among 
them  in  order  to  know  what  they  say  of  me'. — Have  you  recognised 
your  father? — I  had  not  seen  him  for  such  a  long  time,  that  I  did 
not  recognise  him  (3d)  Mtc  ihn  fo  tcingc  nicM  j^cfcbcU/  DoHid)  ibn  ttid)t 
n)it'^cr  crfanntc), — Do  you  still  speak  German  1 — It  is  so  long  since 
I  spoke  it,  that  I  have  nearly  forgotten  it  all. — Amongst  you  (Unter 
du&i)  country  people  there  are  many  fools,  are  there  not(ntd)t  \va[)x)  1 
asked  a  philosopher  lately  (ncutid))  of  a  peasant  (cincn  ©aucrn). 
The  latter  (Dicfcr)  answered  him :  "  Sir,  one  finds  some  in  all  sta- 
tions (Dcr  ©rant))."  "  Fools  sometimes  tell  the  truth  (bie  SBa^t* 
heit),"  said  the  philosopher.     (See  end  of  Lesson  XXXIV.) 


SEVENTY.FIFTH  LESSON.— iFftnf  tttld  sieben^igstc 

Cection. 

To  find  one^s  self  {to  he,  to  do),   @  i  d)  0  c  fi  n  b  c  n  *.  Imperf.  fanD 

How  do  you  do  ?  t  8Bi«^'  bcfiinbcn  @ic  jtd)  ? 

[  ara  very  well.  f  3d)  bcfinbc  mid)  fcbr  wobl. 

How  is  your  father  ?  SBic  bcflnt)Ct  pd)  3^t  .^crr  gSaUt  ? 
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Obs.     In  the  German  the  words  i^rr,  sir,  %Ta\X,  mai 
dam,  &c.  must  be  preceded  by  the  possessive  pronoun 

He  is  ill.  t  @r  bcfinbct  fid)  (t6ct. 

Your  brother.  t  3bt  |)erc  ©ruber. 

Your  cousin.  f  ^^^  4? err  aScttcr. 

Your  brothers.  j  Sb^c  .g)crren  Srttfecr. 

To  stay,  to  sojourn.        ©id)  auf batten*.  Imperf.  \)xdU* 
Have  you  stayed  long  at  Vien-  |>aOcn  ^ie  jid)  tonge  in  SBicn  oufge* 

na  ?  gotten  ? 

f  have   stayed   there  only  three  3d)  babe  mid)  nur  brct  Sage  ba  ouf* 

days.  gebattcn. 

Where  does  your  brother  stay  at  8Q?c  bait  fid)  3bt^  '&crr  fficubet  ges 

present  1  gcnroarttq  auf  ? 

At  present.  ®e^cnn>6rtt^. 

To  mock  at,  to  criticise  some  one  (Sid)  iiber  Semanben  obcr  ctwa^  ouf« 

or  something.  batten*. 

To  laugh  at  some  one.  ©id)  liber  S^nianbcn  tuflig  macben. 

He  criticises  every  body.  @r  batt  fid)  fiber  3cbermann  auf. 

To  earn,  to  get.  SScrbicncn. 

To  gain.  ®«iuinnen*.    Part,   past,  g 

tvonnen.  Imperf.  gewann. 

Co  get  one's  Stead.  ©ctn  95rob  oerbiencn  or  erwcrben* 

Part,    past,  erruorben.    Imperf^ 
Vrworb. 

To  get  one*s  livelihood  hy.    ©  i  eft  c  r  n  c(  b  t^  c  n  m  i  r. 

He  gets  his  livelihood  by  work-  @r  crndb^t  fid)  mit  2(rbciten. 

ing. 
[  get  my  livelihood  by  writing.     3d)  erniibrc  niid)  mit  ©d)rcibcn. 
[  gain  my  money  by  working.      3d)  Dcrbicne  mein  ®etb  mit  2(rbctten. 
By  what  does  this  man  get  his  SBomit  crnflb^t  fid)  bicfer  SKann? 

livelihood  I 

To  spill.  aSergie^en*,  Part,  past,  » e t « 

g  c  f f  e  n.    Imperf.  o  e  r  g  o^ 

He  has  spil*  the  wine  over  the  Sr  bat  ben  SBein  auf  ben  Sifcft  wc* 
table.  goffcn  (action). 

•  Compouna  verbs  are  conjugated  exactly  Hke  simple  verbs.  We  shall 
Uiereft  re  merely  note  the  irregularities  of  the  latter,  and  leave  it  tc  the  .eamet 
himself  to  add  the  separable  or  inseparab.e  parti(  les.  Thus  failb  is  the  i*ii. 
pei-fect  of  ftnfcen*.  to  find  (See  Lessons  XXXV.  and  XLIL),  and  bcfanb  that 
of  beftnben*.  The  participle  past  of  finten  is  gefuufcen,  and  thai  of  beftnben*, 
befitnbeit,  the  syllable  t)e  being  omitt«d  on  aceuunt  of  the  inseparable  imrticle 
!See  Lesson  XLV.).  «&iclt  is  the  imperfect  of  the  verb  baltcn*  to  hold  '  Le«- 
•ou  LIIL),  and  bielt  auf  that  of  aufbalten*.  The  past  ()artlc\\\A  «v^  ^<j\\^^>i 
fcbalten  and  that  of  auf  falter*  aufgebalttv 
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To  stand  €1 1  e  b  t  n  *•   Pait.  past,  geflanten 

Imperf.  flaub. 

The  wine  Is  on  the  table.  iDcr    SBein    (lcl)t  auf   bcm    Sifc^ 

(rest). 

Has    your    father   already   de-  3ft  3br  -^crr  iSotcr  |<i)cn  obgcrctft  I 
parted  ? 


He  is  ready  to  depart. 
Ready. 
To  make  ready. 
To  make  one's  self  ready. 
To  keep  one's  self  ready. 

To  split  (to  pierce)* 

Vo  break  somebody's  heart. 
You  break  this  man's  heart. 


To  hang. 

To  be  hanging. 


Was  my  hat  hanging  on  the  nail  1 

It  was  hanging  on  it. 

1  hang  it  on  the  nail. 

The  thief  has  been  hanged. 

Who  has  hung  the  basket  on  the 

tree? 

The  thief, 

the  robber,  the  highwayman. 
The  patient  (the  sick  person), 

Toiembly  well. 
It  is  rather  late. 
It  is  rather  far. 


@r  ift  bcrcil  oOjurcifcn. 

JBcrcit. 

StTcitcn. 

@id)  bctcit  mad)en. 

©tdft  bcrctt  gotten*. 

Berfpatten  (^ucd) beaten)* 

3cmant)cni  l>ai  ^cq  Durd)bof)ren. 
@ie  turd)bof)ren  ttefem  9}lonne  toi 

^ingcn  (verb  active,  regular) 
^onqen*"    (a    neuter    irregulai 

verb).      Part,    past,   gcbangcn. 

Imperf.  f)tng. 

j^tng  nictn  .put  an  tern  0Zagc(  ? 
@r  bing  baron. 
3cl)  bSngc  ibn  an  ben  SlageL 
jDcr  >Dtcb  if!  gcb^ngt  mocbcn. 
SBer  bat  ben  ^orb  an  bcii  S3aum  ge> 

b&ngt? 
ber  Tiub ; 
bet  9{&uber. 
bet  patient.     (See  Note,  Lessop 

LIV.) 
Bienittd)^  fo  ^einftd). 
@^  tjt  jieiultd)  fp&t. 
@^  i)l  jtenUtd)  n>ctt. 


EXERCISE    178. 

How  is  your  father  1 — He  is  (only)  so  so. — How  is  your  patient  > 
—He  is  a  little  better  to-day  than  yesterday. — Is  it  long  since  yoti 
•aw  your  brothers  1 — I  saw  them  two  days  ago. — How  were  they  1 
—They  were  very  well. — How  art  thou  1 — 1  am  tolerably  well 
(nid)t  Ubel). — How  long  has  your  brother  been  learning  German  ? 
»*He  has  been  learning  it  only  three  months. — Does  he  already 
•peak  it? — He  already  speaks,  reads,  and  writes  it  better  than  youi 
eousin  who  has  been  learning  it  these  five  years. — Is  it  long  since 
yoa  heard  of  my  uncle  ^ — It  is  hardly  three  months  since  1  heard 
pf  him. — Where  was  he  staying  then  1— He  was  staying  at  BerliiL 
^ut  now  he  is  in  London  — Do  you  like  t)  speak  to  my  uncle  I— 


1  d<.*  like  ver}  much  (fc(}t)  to  speak  to  him,  but  I  do  not  like  (id)  Mh 
nid)t  ijcrn)  hiiu  to  laugh  at  me. — Why  does  he  laugh  at  you  1 — He 
lautrhs  at  me,  because  I  speak  badly. — Why  has  your  brother  no 
friends  ? — He  has  none,  because  he  critici&es  every  body. — Whal 
do  you  get  your  livelihood  byl — 1  get  my  livelihood  by  working. 
—Does  your  friend  get  his  livelihood  by  writing  1 — He  gets  it  by 
speaking  and  writing. — Do  these  gentlemen  get  their  livelihood  by 
working  1 — They  do  not  gel  it  by  doing  any  thing,  for  they  arf 

too  idle  to  work.     (See  end  of  Lesson  XXXIV.) 

'  ■    ■    .' 


SEVENTY-SIXTU  LESSON.— gecl)6  tttlb  fiicben^igsU 

£ecti0n. 

To  doubt  any  thing.  >  Un  ctmai  ^wcifcln  (governs  the  da- 

To  question  any  thing.        (      tive  with  the  preposition  anX 
Do  you  doubt  that  ?  3n)«fctn  ©ic  t>atan  7 

do  not  doubt  it.  ") 

I  make   no  question,  have  no  C^cft  gwciflc  nicftt  borom 
doubt  of  ii.  3 

I I  is  not  to  be  doubted.  X>avan  ifl  nicftt^u  gwcifctn. 
What  do  you  doubt  ?                     SBoran  pdfctn  8ic? 

I  doubt  what  that  man  has  told  3d)  pctflc  on  bcm^roa^  ttefer  ^ann 
me.  niir  gcfagt  haU 

To  agree  to  a  thing.  Uebcr   (or  wcgcn)  cttM^  einig  (oi 

ein^)  rucrbcn*. 

Do  you  grant  that  ?  ©cflcben  ®ie  c^  ? 

I  d(  gran   It.  3cb  gcftcbc  tf6  (or  id)  gcflcl)C  C6  cin,  oi 

id)  gcbc  c^  ju). 

How  much  have  you  paid  for  that  SDBicmct  b^^cn  ©ic  fttr  bicfcr  t>wt  b<» 

hat  1  gQ()lt  ? 

J  ha^e  paid  three  crowns  for  it.     3c^  bflt)e  btci  ^Wcv  bafttr  be^obtt. 

For.  Silt  (a  preposition  governing  the 

accusative). 

r  have  bought  this  horse  for  five   3d)  bob*  Mcfc^  ^fcrb  fftr  (or  um) 
hundred  francs.  fttnf  bunbcrt  Jronfcn  gcfauft. 

The  price,  bcc  ^tcii* 

H  !▼«  you  agrc^^d  about  the  price  ?  @inb  @ii'  fiber  ben  ^rci^  (n>c()tn  bc< 

^rcifce)  cinig  gcrocrbcn  ? 
We  have  agreec  abou»  it,  8[Btr  pnb  bariibcr  (bcswegcn)  einiq 

geiDcrbcn. 
A.L  oui  what  have  you  agreed  ?      ©crftbcr  (wcfwcgcn)  finb  Sic  dwv^ 

Jl 
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^botit  .he  price.  j  gg^^^^^  Dc/?)rctfcet. 

On  account  of  (about).  SBcgcn  (a   preposition    ffoverninf 

the  genitive). 
Do  you  confess  your  fault?  ®cftcl)cn  @ic  3bfcn  JcftK'r  cin ? 

I  do  confess  it.  3d)  Qfftcbe  ifcn  cin. 

I  confess  it  to  be  a  fault.  3cb  d^ftcbc^  bap  e^  etn  $c()lct  ijl. 

To  acrrPfi  to  comoose  a  differ-  C®^*  Wrgtcicfcen*.     Part,  past,  DCl. 
I  0  agrree,  to  compose  a  ditter-  ^      ^^^^^^^    j^^^^^  ^^.^^j.^^ 

*^®*  C<Sicl)  ficrciniaen. 


To  consent. 

However* 
For  all  that. 

To  wear. 

^  hat  garments  does  he  wear  ? 
Be  wears  beautiful  garments. 

Against  my  custom, 

As  customary. 
The  partner, 


Dcrctntgen. 
@tnn)tUtgen. 

Snbcffett/  bc^,  lebod). 
jDeffcn  ungca^tet. 

S  r  Q  g  e  n*.    Imperf.  ttug, 

8Ba^  far  Jllctbcr  tra'gt  cc  ? 
ec  tragt  W6m  ^tciber. 

©egcn  mctne  ©emobn^ett  (a  fern 

noun  taking  en  in  the  plural). 
2Bie  gctDobnti^. 
bcr  .^anbcUgcnop  (gen.  en). 


To  observe  something,  to  take  (5tn>a^  mcrfen  (gci»o()r  wccben*^  fe« 


notice  of  somethin 
IJo  you  take  notice  o?  that  ? 
I  do  take  notice  of  it. 
Did  you  observe  thati 
Did  you  notice  what  he  did  ? 

I  did  notice  it. 


f)en*). 
gjjerfcn  ©ic  tag  ? 
3d)  merfe  e^ 
^ahcn  @tr  bag  gcmerft  ? 
|)aben  @tc  gefe^en,  loag  er  get^at 

f)Ot? 

3c^  {)a6e  eg  gefe^cn. 


To  expect  (to  hope).      9Scnimtf)cn  (boffen). 

Do  you  expect  to  receive  a  letter  SScrmutftcn  ©re  etnen  93rtet  wn  31)3 

from  your  uncle  1 
I  do  expect  it. 
He  expects  it. 
Have  we  expected  it  ? 
We  have  expected  It. 


rem  SDh^im  in  er{)a(ten  ? 
3d)  ()offe  eg. 
@r  pcrnuitbct  eg. 
vf^abcn  roir  eg  pcrmutbet? 
SBic  babcn  eg  permut^ct. 


To  ge-;  (meaning  to  procure). 
i  cannot  procure  any  money. 


25erfd)affem 

3d)  fann  mir  fein  ®e(b  t)erfd)affen. 
He  cannot  procure  any  thing  to  @r  fann  fid)  nid)t6  ju  effen  OcrfcfHif* 
eat.  fen. 


^*''        CXZRCI8XS.    179. 


What  have  you  gained  that  money  by  1 — I  have  gained  -it  by 
¥orking» — Whdii  have  you  done  with  your  winel — I  have  spilt  it 
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on  the  table. — Where  is  yours  1 — It  is  on  the  large  tao.e  in  mv  iit 
tie  room  ;  but  you  .must  not  drink  any  of  it,  fori  must  keep  it  fen 
my  father  who  is  ill. — Are  you  ready  to  depart  with  me  1 — I  am  sa 
— Does  your  uncle  depart  with  us  1 — He  departs  with  us  if  he  plea- 
ses.— Will  you  tell  him  to  be  ready  to  depart  to-morrow  at  six 
o'clock  in  the  evening  t — I  will  tell  him  so. — Why  are  you  laugh- 
ing at  that  man  1 — 1  do  not  intend  to  laugh  at  him. — 1  beg  of  you 
not  to  do  it,  for  you  will  break  his  heart  if  you  laugh  at  him. — Why 
have  they  (man)  hanged  that  man  1 — They  have  hanged  him,  be- 
cause he  has  killed  somebody. — Have  they  (nion)  hanged  the  man 
who  stole  a  horse  (from)  your  brother  (in  the  dative)  1 — They  (rDJon) 
have  punished  him,  but  they  have  not  hanged  him :  they  nly  hang 
highwaymen  in  our  country  (bci  une). — Where  have  you  found  my 
coat  ? — I  found  it  in  the  blue  room  ;  it  wa^  hanging  on  a  great  nail. 
— Will  you  hang  my  hat  on  the  tree  ] — I  will  hang  it  thereon. 

'     180. 

Do  you  doubt  what  I  am  telling  you  1 — I  do  not  doubt  it. — Do 
;ou  doubt  what  that  man  has  told  you  1 — I  do  doubt  it,  for  he  has 
jften  told  me  what  was  not  true  (ivobr). — Why  have  you  not  kept 
four  promise  1 — I  know  no  more  what  1  promised  you. — Did  you 
not  promise  us  to  take  (ffihrcn)  us  to  the  concert  (on)  Thursday  1—^1 
confess  that  I  was  wrong  in  promising  you  ;  although  (in^cfTon)  the 
concert  has  not  taken  place. — Does  your  brother  confess  his  fault  1 
— He  does  confess  it. — What  does  your  uncle  say  to  that  letter  1 — 
He  says  that  it  is  written  very  well ;  but  he  admits  that  he  has 
been  wrong  in  sending  it  to  the  captain. — Do  you  confess  your  fault 
now  ? — 1  confess  it  to  be  a  fault. — Have  you  at  last  bought  the 
horse  which  you  wished  to  buy  1 — ^.  have  not  bought  it,  for  1  have 
not  beei  able  to  procure  money.     (See  end  of  Lesson  XXXIV.) 


SEVENTY-SEVENTH  LESSON.  —  gieben  tltlb 

meben^gste  £ettion. 


OF   THE    PLUPERFECT. 


This  past  tense  expresses  an  action  entirely  finished 
Arhen  another  action  which  relates  to  it  was  corn- 
mencing. 

iifUiT  having  read  (after  I  had  97ad)t)em  tdb  gctcfcn  ^tte. 

read). 

After  having  cut  the  bread  (after  9;ad)^em  er  ^ai  SBrol  gc[d)nttfen  ^b 

he  had  cut  the  bread).  te. 

M'ter  having  eaten  (after  he  had  92od)t>cm  er  gcge(|^cn  isoXXu 

eaten.) 
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kter  cutting  myself.  97aci)ttfm  tdb  mtdb  defci)nl1ten  Mtcs> 

A.f:er  dressing  yourself.  9{ocbt^cm  Bk  fkt)  angcgcgcn  batten. 
4fter  he  had  withdrawn  from  the  92ad)^cm  cr  fid)  oom  Jeuer  entfcrrt 

fire.  f)atte. 

After  thou  hadst  shaved.  9{ad)beni  ^u  ^td)  rafttt  ()Qttefl. 

After  they  had  warmed  them-  92ad)t)cm  fie  fid)  gcn^armt  i)attciu 

selves. 

Before  I  set  out.  (&l)c  Id)  abretfe. 

When  I  had  read,  I  breakfasted.  ^lac^Dem  id)  gclefen  f)attc^  frfil^fKicfti 

tdb* 

DCP  In  the  second  member  of  a  compound  phrase  the 
nominative  is  placed  after  its  verb. 

When  you  had  dressed  you  went  SWad)liem  @ie  fid)  ongcgcgen  flatten, 

out.  g  t  n  g  e  n  @te  au^ 

When  he  had  cut  the  bread  he  9Jad)bem  ec  bo^  liBrob  9efd)nittcn  ()Qt« 

cut  the  meat.  Xi,  f  d)  n  1 1 1  a  t>ai  S^ctfd). 

After  he  had  read  the  letter  he  SWadibcni  er  ben  93tief  gctcfen  batte. 

said.  fflgte  er. 

Before  1  depart  I  will  once  more  ©fie  id)  aOrcife,  rot  It  id)  ncd)  ein» 

see  my  children.  mot  mcine  jlinber  fcbcn. 

Obs.  A.  This  transposition  of  the  nominative  does  not 
take  place  when  the  phrase  begins  with  the  subject. 

He  cut  the  meat  after  he  had  cut  @r  fd)nttt  ba^  J?(ctfd>/  nad)t)eni  er  bo4 
the  bread.  iBrcb  gcfd)nitten  battc. 

What  did  he  do  after  he  had  SBo^  tf)at  et,  nad)bem  er  gcgeffen  fykU 
eaten  1  tc  ? 

He  went  to  bed.  (gr  ging  ju  Sctte. 


THE  FOLLOWING  VERBS  GOVERN  THE  ACCUSATIVE  WITH  TBI 

PREPOSITION  it  bet. 

To  be  afflicted  at  somethinff.        Uebet  etmai  OctrfiOt  fein*. 

To  afflict  one^s  self  at  something,  ©id)  fiber  etiDo^  betrtibett. 

Are  you  afflicted  at  the  death  of  @inb   @te   (iber  ben   ^b    melnd 

my  friend  ?  Jreunl^e^  betrfibt  ? 

1  am  much  afflicted  at  it.  3d)  bin  fcf)r  betrfibt  barfibet. 

At  what  is  your  father  afflicted  1  aBorilbec  i|l  3h^  ^err  iQattt  Utrfibt  I 


The  accident, 

ber  Sufatr ; 

the  death, 

ber  Sob. 

To  die  (to  lose  life). 

Sterben* 

1  diOf  am  dying. 

3d)  llerbe. 

VAou  //est,  art  dying. 

5)u^tbft. 
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He  dies,  is  dying.  (St  flttbt. 

Died.  Part,   past,  geflotbeiu     ImperfMl^ 

To  complain  of  some  oneorsomc  @id)  fiber  Semonbcn  obet 
thir^,  txxoai  beftagcn  (befd)ioc« 

rcn). 

Dc  70U  complain  of  my  friend?   S8eflagen    @te    |!(^    iibet    metnoi 

grcunb  ? 
I  do  complain  of  him.  3d)  beflage  mid)  fiber  t^n. 

Of  whom  do  you  complain  %         Ucber  n>cn  beffagen  @te  fid)  ? 
Of  iwnat  does  your  brother  com-  SBorfiber  befd)n>ert  fic^  3()r  S^ntbevl 
plain  ! 

To  wonder,  to  be  astonished  or  @td)  fiber  etma^  munberiu 
surprised  at  something* 

Do  you  wonder  at  what  I  have  aQSun^em  @te  ftc^  Sber  M,  toa^  idi 

done  t  getban  ^abe  ? 

I  do  wonder  at  it.  3d)  wunbere  mtcft  borflOer, 

A.t  what  are  you  surprised  1  SBcrftber  tounbern  @te  {left  ? 

To  *c  glad.  0  i  e  b  f  e  i  n*  (governs  the  dative) 

To  be  sorry.  fi  c  t  b  f  e  i  n*  or  t  ^  u  n*  (goYem* 

the  dative). 

[  am  glad  of  it.  t  ®^  iff  niir  licb. 

[  am  sorry  for  it. .  \  &^  tbtit  or  (ifl)  mir  (eib« 

I  am  glad  to  hear  that  your  father  @^  tfl  nnr  tteb  gu  Dcme^men/  bag  3^ 

is  well.  Jpnv  fBotcr  ftcft  wc^l  befinbet 

To  hear  (to  understand).  SSerne^men*. 

Dear,  Ueb; 

sad,  sorrowful.  traurtg. 

The  prince,  ber  J^firfl  ($rtn|)  (en  in  tbt  go 

nitive) ; 
the  count,  ber  ®rof  (en  in  the  genitive)  \ 

the  baron,  ber  S3aron. 

To  pronounce         2Cufifp  redden* 

The  Saxon,  ber  @a<i^fe ; 

the  Prussian,  ber  $reupe ; 

the  Austrian,  ber  De{lretd)er. 

Saxony,  ©ad)fen ; 

Prussia,  ^reu^eti ; 

Austria,  Dejlrcicft  (£)eflcrret(ft«> 

The  Christian,  ber  (Sbrijl  (gen.  en)  ; 

the  Jew,  ber  Su^e ; 

the  negro,  ber  9?cger  (ber  ^ehx,  gen.  en) 

»  AlJ  nameM  of  countne*  are  neuter. 
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EXERCISES.      181.  ,     .^ 

Has  your  father  at  last  bought  the  house  1 — He  has  not  b:jught  it 
for  he  could  not  agree  about  the  price. — Have  you  at  last  agiee^ 
about  the  price  of  that  carriage  1 — We  have  agreed  about  it. — lloui 
much  have  you  paid  for  it  1 — 1  have  paid  fifteen  hundred  francs  (^cl 
Jranfc)  for  it. — What  hast  thou  bought  to-day  \ — I  have  bough! 
three  beautiful  pictures,  a  pretty  gold  ring,  and  two  pair  of  thread 
stockings. — How  much  hast  thou  bought  the  pictures  for  ? — I  have 
bought  them  for  seven  hundred  francs. — Do  you  find  that  they  are 
dear  1 — I  do  not  find  so. — Have  you  agreed  witfi  your  partner  1 — I 
have  agreevl  with  him. — Does  he  consent  to  pay  you  iheyftrice  oi 
the  ship  \ — He  does  consent  to  pay  it  to  me.~Do  you  consent  to  gd 
to  England  1—1  do  consent  to  go  thither.  CC  K-VH  '//./y^^^ 

Have  you  seen  your  old  friend  again  (n)ict>cr  (jcfcbcn)'l — I  have 
seen  him  again. — Did  you  recognise  him  1 — I  could  hardly  recognise 
him,  for  contrary  to  his  custom,  he  wears  a  long  sword. — How  is  ' 
he  1 — He  is  very  well. — What  garments  does  he  wear  1 — He  wears 
beautiful  new  garments. — Have  you  taken  notice  of  what  your  boy 
has  done  % — 1  have  taken  notice  of  it. — Have  you  punished  him  for 
it  ? — I  have  not  punished  him  for  it,  because  he  has  confessed  his 
fault. — Has  your  father  already  written  lo  you? — Not  yet;  but  I      ^>. 
e^cpect  to  receive  a  letter  from  him  to-day. — Of  what  do  you  com-^\^.  /o-*^ 
plain  ? — I  complain  of  not  being  able  to   procure  some  money,— 
Why  do  these  poor  people  complain  I — ^They  complain  because  they 
cannot  procure  a  livelihood. — How  are  your  parents  1 — ^They  are 
as  usual   (wic  qcn?b'bnUd))»  very  well. — Is  your  uncle  (3(i&t  |)crt 
Ohcim)  well? — ^He  is  better  than  he  usually  is  (at«  geruSbntid)). — 
Have  you  already  received  a  letter  from  your  friend  who  is  in  Be> 
lin  % — I  have  already  written  to  him  several  times ;  he  has,  how 
ever,  not  answered  me  yet,  ^^ 

1^. 

What  did  you  do  when  you  had  finished  your  letter  1 — ^I  went  to    "-  ^ 
uiy  brother,  who  took  (fubrcn)  me  to  the  theatre,  where  I  had  the 
pleasure  to  find  one  of  my  friends,  whom  I  had   not  seen  for  ten 
years. — What  didst  thou  do  after  getting  up  this  morning  1 — When 
I  had  read  the  letter  of  the  Polish  count,  I  went  out  to  see  the  the- 
atre of  the  prince,  which  I  had  not  seen  before  (nod)  nid)t). —  What 
did  your  father  do  when  he  had  breakfasted  ? — He  shaved  and  went 
out. — What  did  your  friend  do  after  he  had  been  a  walking  1 — He 
went  to  *^^he  baron. — Did  the  baron  cut  the  meat  after  he  had  cut  the 
bread  1-^  'le  cut  the  bread  after  he  had  cut  the  meat. — When  do  yoa 
•et  cit  1 — 1  do  not  set  oui  till  (crft)  to-morrow ;  for  before  I  depart 
I  will  once  more  see  my  good  friends. — What  did  your  children  do 
when  they  had  breakfasted  '? — They  went  a  walking  with  their  dea 
preceptor. — Where  did  your  uncle  go  to  after  he  had  warmed  him-  ^ 
§elf  1 — He  went  nowhither. — After  h'e  had  warmW  himself  he  un-  5^ 
dressed  and  went  to  bed. — At  what  o'clock  did  he  get  up  1 — He  go^ 
»p  at  8unrisi\ — Did  yoa  wake  him? — I  had  no  need  to  wake  hiin 
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for  lie  hao  got  up  oefore  me. — What  did  your  cousio  do  whcin  hi 
heard  (of)  the  death  of  his  best  friend  1 — He  was  much  afflicted* 
and  went  to  bed  without  saying  a  word. — Did  you  shave  before  you 
breakfasted  1 — I  shaved  when  1  had  breakfasted. — Did  you  go  to 
bed  when  you  had  eaten  supper  1 — When  I  had  eaten  supper  I 
wrote  my  letters,  and  when  I  had  written  them  1  went  to  bed. — ^At 
what  are  you  afflicted  1 — 1  am  afflicted  at  that  accident. — Are  you 
afflicted  at  the  death  of  your  relation  1 — 1  am  much  (|"cf)r)  afflicted 
at  it. — When  did  your  relation  die  1 — He  died  last  month. — 0< 
what  do  you  complain  1 — I  complain  of  your  boy. — Why  do  you 
complain  of  him  1 — Because  he  lias  killed  the  pretty  dog,  which  I 
received  from  one  of  my  friends. — Of  what  has  youi  uncle  com- 
plained 1 — He  has  complained  of  what  you  have  done. — Has  he 
complained  of  the  letter  which  I  wrote  to  him  1 — He  has  com- 
plained of  it.     (See  end  of  Lesson  XXXIV.) 


SEVENTY-EIGHTH  LESSON.— 3lcl)t  mh  sieben?igsU 

Ccction. 

Declension  of  Feminine  Substantives. 

NoM.   Gen.     Dat.    Acc. 


The       \  Singular. 
(  Plural 


bfe,      ber,      ter,      bte* 
bie,      ber,      ben,     bie 


I.  Singular. 

Rule.  All  feminine  substantives,  without  excep- 
tion, together  with  all  foreign  feminine  words  adopted 
into  German,  as :  bie  ^orm,  the  form ;  bie  ?inie,  the 
hne,  remain  invariable  in  all  the  cases  singular  Ex. 
NoM.  tit  ^rau,  the  woman;  Gen.  ber  %tan,  o!  the 
Nvoman;  Dat.  ber  ^rau,  to  the  woman;  Acc.  bie 
^rau,  the  womaix. 

U.  Plural. 

Rule.  Feminine  substantives  ending  in  e,  el,  er,  add 
n,  and  all  others  en,  in  all  the  cases  of  the  plural ;  and 
do  not  sof^^en  the  radical  vowels.  (See  Table  of  the 
Declension  of  Substantives,  Lesson  XIIL) 
There  are  two  exceptions  to  this  rule  : 
1st,  The  two  substantives:  bie  9Jhltter,  the  mother \ 
bfe  XabttVs  the  daughter,  soften  lYie  Tadci^^N^^^^  N» 
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the  plural  without  adding  tl."     Ex.  Plural :  We  ^fitltf 
the  mothers  ;  tie  SCorf)ter,  the  daughters. 

2d,  Feminine  monosyllables  containing  an  a  or  u 
are  declined  in  the  plural  like  masculine  substantives 
that  is,  they  add  e  in  all  the  cases  and  soften  the  radi 
cal  vowel.  *» 


The  loor  — ^the  doors. 
The  bottle — the  bottles. 
The  fork   — the  forks. 
The  pen    — the  pens. 
The  hand  - — the  hands. 
The  nut    — the  nuts. 

She — they. 


Has  she  ? 

She  has. 
She  has  not. 
Have  they? 
They  have. 
They  have  not. 


Sing.  Plural. 

tie  S£f)ur,  —  bie  Zhivm. 
bie  ^[afd)e  —  bic  glafd)en, 
bie  ®abel  —  tie  ®aheln. 
bie  geber  —  tit  gebem. 
bie  hant  —  bie  S>ante. 
tie  3tn9    —  bie  5Ruffe. 

©ic_fic.  (See  Table  of  tlie 
Personal  Pronouns,  Lesson 
XXVIII.) 

Jbdt  fie  7 
©ie  bat. 
B'u  hat  ntcJ)t. 
^aOcn  fic  ? 
©tc  bftbcn. 
@te  i)aiKn  nic^t. 

NoM.  Gen.      Dat.     Acc. 
meiite,  meiner,  meiiter,  tnetne* 
meine,  meiner,  mtixten,  meme. 


My  (feminine  singular). 
My  (plural  lor  all  genders). 

Ohs.  A,  In  this  manner  all  possessive  pronouns  of 
the  feminine  gender  are  declined,  as :  Beilte,  thy  ;  feine, 
his  ;  ibre,  her  ;  unfere,  our  ;  Sure,  your  ;  itjxe,  their. 

The  father  and  his  son  or  his  iDcr  >}5oter  unb  fcin  ©of)n  obcr  fnn< 

daiiirhter.  Sccbtcr. 

The  inother  and  he<:  son  cr  her  3)ic  OJhittcr  unb  tf)t  @of)n  ebct  if)n 

daiiorhter.  Socl)tcr. 

The  chihl  and  its  brother  or  its  jDa^  ^inb  un^  fein    95ruber  otxt 

sister.  fctnc  ©djwcftec. 

My  door      — my  doors.  9)?cinc  Shut     — mcinc  Sbfiren 

Thy  fork     — ihy  forks.  ©cine  ©abet     —  >Detnc  ©obeln 

•  Except  in  the  dative.  It  will  be  remembered  that  all  substantives  with 
Mit  exception  lake  n  in  the  dative  plural,  if  they  have  not  one  in  the  tomina 
tiv«$.     (See  Lessun  XUI.) 

•>  The  declension  of  those  substantives  which  deviate  from  these  nilet 
<wQy  A**  sfftarawlv  noted 
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His  pen      — ^his  pens. 
Hei  brother — her  brothers 
Her  sister   — her  sisters. 
Her  book    — her  books. 


@etne  $ct)er  • 
S^r  S5ruber  - 
3bre  ©d)n)e|ler 


feint  Setenu 
tbrc  ^rflber. 

tf)re  9){id)et« 


THE   ADJECTIVE   PRECEDED  BT  THE   DEFINITE   ARTICLE  OF   TBS 

FEBONINE    GENDER. 


NoM.  the  good 

Gen,  of  the  good 

Dat.  to  the  good 

Acc.  the  good 


Singular. 

NoM.  bie  gutc. 
Gen.  ber  guten. 
Dat.  ber  guten^ 
Acc.  bie  gate. 


Plural. 
bte  gutett. 
ber  giiten* 
ben  guteit. 
bte  guten. 


Obs,  B.  The  adjective  preceded  by  a  possessive 
pronoun  of  the  feminine  gender,  as :  meine^  beine,  &c. 
has  exactly  the  same  declension  as  with  the  definite 
article. 


My  ^ood  linen, 

the  right  hand, 

the  left  hand, 

the  language, 

the  tongue, 

the  street, 

the  town, 

the  woman,  the  wife, 

the  girl, 

the  young  lady, 

My  right  hand  aches. 
Ris  loft  han(*  aches. 

The  p^om, 

the  chamber, 

the  cabinet, 

the  apartment. 
The  front  room, 
the  back  room, 
the  silk, 
thn  silk  stocking. 


metne  gute  Setnwanb ; 

bte  red)te  ^an^ ; 

bie  Unfe  |)Qnb ; 

bie  @prad)c ; 

bte  3unge ; 

bie  ©trope ; 

bie  ©tabt ; 

bie  $rau   (does    not  soften  ami 

takes  en  in  the  plural) ; 
t>ai  9}l&bd)en  *, 
bae  $r6u(etn. 

^iv  fd)mccgt  bte  red)te  4^anb.« 
S^tn  fi^mergt  bte  linfe  ^anb. 

bie  @tube ; 

ba^  3tnuiiet ; 

bte  hammer ; 

tai  Ocwwd).* 

bie  ©tube  oorn  berau^  ; 

bie  ©tube  ()intenau^ ; 

bie  ©cibe ; 

ber  fcibcne  ©truinpf. 


*  When  the  sensation  expressed  by  the  impersonal  vero  is  felt  only  in  • 
part  of  the  body,  the  person  is  put  in  the  dative. 

'  (Stube  is  the  room  commonly  inhabited  and  in  which  there  is  a  stove. 
^  mmer  is  the  general  word  for  room,  whether  there  is  a  stove  in  it  or  not. 
Hammer  I3  a  small  room  in  which  there  is  no  stove,  and  in  which  variooi 
iiings  are  kept ;  hence  bie  5t letter f a mmcr,  the  wardrobe  ;  bie  $i>ben!ammcr, 
liie  garret,  Ac.  ®ema(^  is  only  used  la  speaking  of  tie  ava.u«^\!^  ve^ ^ 
Af"  or  a  pcdaofc. 
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ADJECTIVE    WITHOUT   AS    ARTICLE   IN    THE   FEMININB 

GENDER. 

NoM.     Gen.     Dat.      Acg 


Good,  &c.  (in  the  singular). 
Grood,  &c.  (in  the  plural). 


gate,     guter,    guter,    gutt. 
gattf     gateVf   gattttf   gate. 


Some  good  soup.  ®ute  @uppe 

Some  bad  pens.  @d)(ecl^te  ^^bern. 

Some  beautiful  linen  shirts.  @d)(ine  (etntoanbene  ^emben.    (Se« 

Obs.  Lesson  IV.) 

THE   ADJECTIVE   PRECEDED    BY   THE    INDEFINITE    ARTICLE 

IN   THE    FEMININE    GENDER. 


A  good,  &c.  (feminine). 


N.  erne  gute*  G.  enter  guten. 
A.  eine  gate.  D.  einer  guten. 


THE    FOLLOWING    PRONOUNS    ARE    DECLINED    LIKE   THE 

DEFINITE    ARTICLE. 

Phis  or  this  one,  that  or  that  one,  bicfe,  icne. 

Some,  sundry,  cinigc,  etlicftc. 

Many,  several,  nicl)rc  or  mc^retc* 

Whi^h,  n)c(d)e. 

All  oUe. 

Many  a  one,  some,  mand)er,  mand)^/  mon^e^ 

2Cnbere  is  declined  .ike  an  adjective. 

Obs.  C.  In  the  plural  all  adjectives,  ordinal  num- 
bers, and  pronominal  adjectives  have  the  same  declen- 
sion for  all  genders,  as  we  have  already  seen  in  many 
Earts  of  this  work,  particularly  in  the  Table  of  the 
declension  of  Adjectives,  Lesson  XVIII. 

REMARK. 

To  become  intimately  acquainted  with  the  declen- 
sion of  adjectives,  ordinal  numbers,  and  pronominal 
adjectives,  the  learner  h^s  only  to  familiarize  himseU 
with  the  definite  article ;  for  when  the  adjective  ia 
preceded  by  a  word  having  the  characteristic  termina- 
tion,' it  takes  en  in  all  the  cases,  except  in  the  nonu 

•  Some  4iuthr-a  write  me^re,  others  me^rere.    The  latter  its  more  osuai, 
ttie  former  morb  correct. 

(  The  terminations  of  the  definite  article  are  called  char&xieristic  becauM 
iAef  :fhanteterize  the  case,  number,  and  irender. 
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native  singular  of  all  genders  and  the  accusative  siu- 
g^ular  feminine  and  neuter,  in  which  it  takes  e  (Page 
33,  Rule  2d.).  The  adjective  itself  takes  these  termi- 
nations when  it  is  not  preceded  by  any  article'  or  if 
the  word  preceding  has  not  the  characteristic  termi- 
nation,  as  :  ein,  mein,  fein,  &c.  in  the  nominative  of  the 
masculine,  and  nominative  and  accusative  of  tlte 
neuter  gender. 

This  principle  is  clearly  exemplified  in  the  adjective 
preceded  by  the  indefinite  article.  The  nominative 
ein,  not  having  the  characteristic  termination  er  for 
the  masculine  and  e^  for  the  neuter,  the  adjective 
takes  it.    Ex.  ®n  guter  5Kann,  ein  gute^  ^nb* 

The  characteristic  termination  ol  the  masculine 
being  e  r  and  that  of  the  neuter  e  ^,  that  of  the  femi- 
nine is  e  :  so  that  is  is  sufficient  to  join  the  ending  e  to 
a  word  of  the  characteristic  termination  to  make  it 
feminine.  Ex.  Masc.  and  neuter :  biefer,  biefe^  ;  femi- 
nine :  biefe ;  masc.  and  neuter :  jencr   jiene^ ;  feminine, 

These  principles  being  once  well  understood,  the 
learner  will  find  no  difficulty  whatever  in  declining 
adjectives,  ordinal  numbers  or  pronominal  adjectives. 

Have  you  my  pen  1  ^aUn  ©ic  mcinc  Jl•^cr  ? 

No,  Madam,  I  have  it  not.  ^c'ln,  ^aham  (QncitiQC  Jrau*// 1^ 

babe  lie  nicbt. 
Which  bottle  have  you  broken  ?  SBelcbe  Tflafcbe  i^cibcn  (Sic  ^ertrccftcn  ? 
Which  soup  has  she  eaten  1         2Be(d)e  ©uppe  hot  fie  gegcffen  ? 
What  pear  have  you  1  SBag  fiir  eine  ©irne  [)ahin  ©ic  ? 

What  linen  have  you  bought  1     855a^  fur  Ccintuanfe  i)abin  @ie  gc« 

fauft  ? 
Do  you  see  my  sister  1  @eben  ©ie  nicinc  ^d^wcjlet  ? 

I  "do  see  her.  3d)  fcl)C  fte. 

Have  you  seen  my  sisters  1  4)abcn  ®ic  memc  ©cl^n)c|tetn  gefei 

ben? 
No,  my  lady,  I  have  not  seen  SiJcin,  mcin  ^v&uim,  x6)  f}aU  |U 
them.  nid)t  gcfebcn. 

I  Except  in  the  genitive  singular  masculine  and  neuter,  in  which  it  takee 
ttt,  and  in  the  nominative  and  accusative  neuter  in  which  it  changes  a9  into 
ed.    (Page  33,  Rule  2d.) 

^  If  speaking  to  a  lady  of  rank,  gttft^igc  ^M,  gmclous  Lady,  must  be 
(latd. 
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The  nose,  tie  9{afe ; 

the  butter,  tie  S3utter ; 

the  soup,  tie  ^wvpc ; 

the  towel,  t>at>  ^anttud) ; 

the  liapkin,  ta^  Setlertud),  tic  Scrriette. 

EXERCISES.      183. 

Are  you  not  surprised  at  what  my  friend  lias  done  ? — 1  am  much 
surprised  at  it. — At  what  is  your  son  surprised  1 — He  is  snrjirised 
it  your  courage. — Are  you  sorry  for  having-  written  to  my  uncle  1 
— I  am,  on  the  contrary,  glad  of  it. — At  what  art  thou  afflicted  1 — I 
am  sot  afflicted  at  the  happiness  of  my  enemy,  but  at  the  death  oi 
my  Iriend. — How  are  your  brothers  1 — ^They  have  been  very  well 
■for  these  few  days. — Are  you  glad  of  it  1 — 1  am  glad  to  hear  that 
they  are  well. — Are  you  a  Saxon  ? — No,  I  am  a  Prussian. — Do 
the  Prussians  like  to  learn  French  1 — ^They  dq  like  to  learn  it. — 
Do  the  Prussians  speak  German  as  well  as  the  Saxons  1 — The 
Saxons  and  the  Prussians  speak  German  well ;  but  the  Austrians 
do  not  pronounce  it  very  well  (nid)t  nU^u  gut) ;  notwithstanding 
they  are  (ti'lT^n  unqcad)tet  |tnt  e^)  very  good  people. — Which  day  of 
the  week  (*ii\'ld)i*n  ;Saq  in  tcr  a05cd>c)  do  the  Turks  celebrate  (feicrn).'? 
— They  celebrate  Friday  (ten  Jreitag) ;  but  the  Christians  cele- 
b*'ate  Sunday,  the  Jews  Saturday,  and  the  negroes  their  birth-day 
(hit  ©etuirtf^tng). 

184. 

Hap  your  sister  my  gold  ribbon  1— She  has  it  not. — What  has 
nhe  t—  She  has  nothing. — Has  your  mother  anything  1 — She  has  a 
hne  gold  fork. — Who  has  my  large  bottle  1 — Your  sister  has  it.— 
Do  you  sometimes  see  your  mother  1 — I  see  her  often. — When  did 
you  see  your  sister  ? — I  saw  her  three  months  and  a  half  (Obs,  C., 
Lesson  LXV.)  ago. — Who  has  my  fine  nuts? — Your  good  sister 
has  tiiem. — Has  she  also  my  silver  forks  1 — She  has  them  no*. — 
Who  has  them  1 — Your  mother  has  them.— Have  your  sisters  had 
my  pens  1 — ^They  have  not  had  them,  but  I  believe  that  their  chil- 
dren have  had  them. — Why  does  your  brother  complain  1 — He 
complains  because  his  right  hand  aches. — Why  do  you  complain  '* 
— I  complain  because  my  left  hand  aches. — Is  your  sister  as  old 
as  my  mother] — She  is  not  so  old,  but  she  is  taller. — Hhs  your 
brother  purchased  anything? — He  has  purchased  soujethinj*. — 
What  has  he  bought? — He  has  bought  fine  linen  and  good  pens. 
— Has  he  not  bought  some  silk  stockings  ? — He  has  bought  some. 
— Is  your  sister  writing  ? — No,  Madam,  she  is  not  writing. — Why 
does  she  not  write  1 — -Because  she  has  a  sore  hand. — Why  does 
the  daughter  of  your  neighbour  not  go  out? — She  does  not  go  out, 
because  she  has  sore  feet. — Why  does  my  sister  not  speak  ? — Be- 
cause she  has  a  soar  mouth. — Hast  thou  not  seen  my  silver  pen  ? 
-  -/  have  not  seen  it. — Hast  thou  a  front  room  1 — I  have  one  be- 
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und,  but  ray  biother  has  one  in  the  front. — Does  the  wile  of 
shoemaker  go  out  already? — No,  my  lady,  she  does  not  go  col 
yet,  for  she  is  still  very  ill. 

'  185. 

Which  bottle  has  your  little  sister  broken  1 — She  broke  the  one 
wnich  my  mother  bought  yesterday. — Have  you  eaten  of  my  soup 
or  of  my  mother's  ? — 1  have  eaten  neither  of  yours  nor  your  mo- 
ther's, but  of  that  of  my  good  sister. — Have  you  seen  the  woraan 
&at  was  with  (bet)  me  this  morning  1 — I  have  not  seen  her. — Has 
four  mother  hurt  herself? — She  has  not  hurt  herself. — Have  you  a 
iore  nosel — I  have  not  a  sore  nose^  but  a  sore  hand.^-Have  you 
But  your  finger  ? — No,  my  lady,  I  have  cut  my  hand. — Will  you 
give  me  a  pen  ? — I  will  give  you  one. — Will  you  (have)  this  (one) 
or  that  (one)  ? — I  will  (have)  neither.— Which  (one)  do  you  wish 
to  have  ? — I  wish  to  have  that  which  your  sister  has. — Do  you 
wish  to  have  my  •mother's  good  black  silk  or  ray  sister's  ? — I  wish 
to  have  neither  your  mother's  nor  your  sister's,  but  that  which  you 
have. — Can  you  write  with  this  pen  ? — 1  can  write  with  it  (Obs. 
B-  Lesson  Lll.)  — Each  woman  thinks  herself  amiable  (Ucbcn^s 
wttrMg)  and  each  is  conceited  (bcfi^t  @tg<n(iebc). — The  same  (@bcn 
fc)  as  men  (Me  iOJann^pctfcn),  my  dear  friend. — Many  a  one  thinks 
himself  learned  who  is  not  so,  and  many  men  surpass  (fibcrtrcffcn*; 
women  in  vanity  (an  6itc(6ctt).     (See  end  of  Lesson  XXXIV.) 


SEVENTY-NINTH  LESSON.— Nentl  mi  tiebttVfii^lt 

£ectiott. 

To  go  into  the  kitchen,  to  be  in  3n  We  ^ficfte  Qcftcn*,  in  bcr  .ttficfte 
the  kitchen.  fein*.       (See    Lesson    XXIX. 

Note  ^) 
To  go  to  church,  to  be  at  church.  3"  t>te  ^ircfte  ge^en*/  in  &cr  (lircbc 

fein*. 
To  go  to  school,*©  be  at  school.  3n  tie  Sd)utc  gc^cn*,  in  bet  ®d)uU 

fein*. 
To  go  into  the  cellar,  to  be  in  3n  ten  .RcUer  gc^en*,  in  bem  JteU 
the  cellar.  ter  fein*. 

The  dancing  school,  bie  !5anifd)u(e ; 

the  play  (the  comedy),      bie  5lcm8bie ; 
the  opera,  bie  Oiht. 

I  o  g:  a  hunting,  to  be  at  huntr  f  Muf  bie  3flAb  gef)en*,auf  bet  3«At 
ing.  Vtn*        (See     Lesson     XXX 

Note  •.) 

To  go  to  the  castle,  to  be  at  the  Kuf  ba^  @d)(e9  geben*,  auf    bem 
castle.  ©c^loffe  fein*." 

•  The  preposition  auf  denotes  acti  m  %aA  AiiBtniMse  wxioi^  \!^9>  ^We.^wv  x&^Al'^ 
'hing  or  motion  towards  an  elevation 
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To  go  to  the  exchange,  to  be  at  2(uf  bte  a3($rfc  det)en*/  auf  bet  9ft8r|c 
the  exchange.  fetti'*^. 

The  bank,  btc  3^an6  (plur.  JBanfcn) ; 

the  bench,  bie  SBonf  (plui.  S3^nfe)* 

To  go  to  fish  or  a  fishing.  Sifd)«n  gcljen*. 

To  hunt.  SciQcn. 


The  whole  day,  aL  the  day, 

the  whole  morning, 

the  whole  evenin?, 

the  whole  night,  all  the  night, 

the  whole  year, 

the  whole  week, 

the  whole  society. 

All  at  once, 

suddenly  (all  of  a  sudden), 


ben  gangen  ^g ; 
ben  gangen  ^orgen ; 
ben  gan^en  Ubm'O ; 
bie  gan^e  9Zad)t ; 
ba^  ganje  3ifl()^ ; 
tie  gan^e  9Bcd)e ; 
bie  ganje  ®efeUfd)oft.»» 
auf  einmal ; 
pliiltid). 


Next  week. 
Last  week. 
This  week. 
This  year. 
Your  mother, 

your  sister, 
your  sisters, 

A  person. 
The  belly-ache. 

She  las  the  stomach-ache. 
Hia  sister  has  a  violent 
ache. 


3)ie  fftnftigc  (n«d)fte)  ©odje. 

2)ic  oorige  (oergangcnc)  H&c^t. 

2)tcfc  JB*od)e. 

©iefeg  Sobr. 

t  3bce    'Svan   SKuttct   (See   Obi 

Lesson  LXXV.) ; 
t  Sbr  Jraulein  ©d)n>e|tcc ; 
t  Sbre  grSutcin  @cl)n>eftern. 
cine  5>^i^fi>n. 
tai  93aud)n)ef) ;  plur.   bie   93ou(^ 

fd)nicqen. 
©ie  bat  «)}iagenfcbmeqen  (plur.). 
head-  @etne  @d)tt)e|ter  b^t  f)«frtge^  ^opfi 

tuct). 


Some  of  it,  any  of  It.  1  Siti^. 

Some  of  them,  any  of  I    and 

them.  •  I  Plur, 

Of  it,  of  them,  J   fern. 


Pronouns   possessive   abso- 
lute. 


Singular  and   Plural  fern. 

SCeld)e,  beren,  berfelben* 
(See  Ohs,   Lesson  XVI.) 


Mine,  his,  hers, 


Feminine. 
A 


Singular, 


mme,  nis,  ners,        /  Sins'  ^^^  nietnige^  bie  fetnige,  bte  tbttge, 
Ours,  yours,  theirs.  )         ^*ibie  unfrige,  bie  @urige,  bie  H^tige. 


SfubBtBTitivea  terminating  in  et,  \n^i,  fett,  fcbaft,  and  Cii\i  are  feminine. 
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Mine,  his,  hers, 
Ours,  yours,  hers. 


Plural. 


Have  you  my  pen  )r  hers  ! 
I  have  hers. 

To  her. 


Plural, 

ibie  metntgen^  bte  feintgett/  A 

il)rigen. 
bte  unfrigen^  bte  (gurtgett/  bb 

il)rigen.** 

^abcn  ^ic  metne  ^ebet  ober  bU  tb> 

riac? 
34  oabe  bic  iftrigc. 

3  ()  r  (See  Table  of  Persona'j  P-o 
nouns,  Lesson  XXVllI.). 


SVhat  do  you  wish  to  send  to  SBa^  tooUen  @te  3^tcr  97{ut)me  fdbi^ 

your  aunt  1  din  ? 

I  wish  to  send  her  a  tart.  3^  toiU  x\)v  einc  Sorte  fi^cfcn. 

Will  you  send  her  also  fmits  1     2BoUcn  ©ie  ibr  aud)  Sr{id)te.fd)i(fm  7 
I  wilrsend  her  some.  3d)  Witt  i))r  wclAc  fd)icfen. 

Have  you  sent  the  books  to  my  |>aben  @te  meinen  @d)n)eftern  tic 


sisters  ? 
I  have  sent  them  to  them. 

The  fruit, 

the  tart, 

the  aunt, 

the  peach, 

the  strawberry, 

the  cherry, 

the  cousin  (aunt), 

the  niece, 

the  mi?ht  (power), 

the  maid-servant, 

the  gazette. 

The  relation. 

Tfie  neighbour  (feminine), 

the  ware  (merchandise,  goods),    tie  SBaarc*. 


»ad)€r  gejcbicft  ? 
3c6  b<ibe  {te  i^nen  gefd)t(ft. 

bie  Jrucfet ; 

bie  ^ortc ; 

bte  ^ubmc  (bte  Sante) ; 

bie  9)firjid)c ; 

bie  ©cbbeere ; 

bie  ^irfd)e ; 

bie  93afe ; 

bic  9f2id)te ; 

bie  ^ad)t ; 

bie  9}{agb ; 

bie  Beitung^d 

M.  bcr  33ertt)anbte ; 
F.  bic  aSemxinbte ; 

bie  9{ad)barinn ; 


(an  adjeo 
tive  noaib 


Obs.  A.     A  feminine  substantive  is  formed  by  join* 
iiig  the  syllable  inn  to  a  masculine  substantive.     Ex. 


The  actor, 
the  actress. 


ber  (Sd)aufpic(er ; 
bte  @d)aufpte(erittn. 


c  These  pronouns  have  the  declension  of  an  adjectivi  p/ec€ded  by  the  deft 
ute  article.     (See  Lesson  VII.) 
<>  Words  terminating  in  utt^  are  feminiBe. 
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Obs.  B.  If  the  radical  syllable  of  the  masculine  sub 
Atantive  contains  one  of  the  vowels  a,  o,  U,  it  is  gen- 
erally softened  on  being  made  feminine  by  the  addi« 
tion  of  the  syllable  im*    Ex. 

The  countess,  btc  ©rSftnn ; 

the  fool  (fern.),  tie  Qilarrinn  ; 

the  cook  (fem.),  tic  ^8d)tnn ; 

the  peasant  (peasant's  wife),  tie  93duerinii ; 

the  sister-in-law,  Me  @ci)n)&9Cttnn. 

To  catch  a  cold,  ten  ©cfcnupfcn  befommen*. 

To  have  a  cold,  ten  ©d)nupfen  l)Qben*. 

To  have  a  cough,  ten  ^uflen  f)aben». 

I  have  caught  a  cold.  3d)  babe  ten  <Sd)nupfen  befommeti. 

The  cold,  ter  @d)nupfen ; 

the  cough,  tec  ^ufien. 

To  make  sick.  ^ranf  mad)em  • 

It  makes  me  sick.  @^  mad)t  mid)  front  ^ 

EXERCISES.       186.  /'  t.:  I  ,  .     /  r^    ' 

Where  is  your  cousin  1 — He  is  in  the  kitchen. — Has  your  cook 
(fem.)  already  made  the  soupl — She  has  made  it,  for  it  stanjs  al« 
roady  upon  the  table. — Where  is  your  mother  1 — She  is  at  church. — 
Is  your  sister  gone  to  school  ? — She  is  gone  thither. — Does  youi 
mother  often  go  to  church  1 — She  goes  thither  every  morning  and 
every  evening. — At  what  o'clock  in  the  morning  does  she  go  to 
church  ? — She  goes  thither  as  soon  as  she  gets  up. — At  what  o'clock 
does  she  get  up  ? — She  gets  up  at  sun-rise. — Dost  thou  go  to  school 
to-day  1—3  do  go  thither.— What  dt)St  thou  learn  at  school  1 — I 
learn  to  read,  write,  and  speak  ther^. — Where  is  Jour  aunt  1 — She 
is  gone  to  the  play  with  my  little  8ister.-.-Do  your  sisters  go  this 
evening  to  the  opera  1 — No,  Madam,  they  go  to  the  dancing  school. 
—Is  your  father  gone  a  hunting,?— He  has  not  been  able  to  go  a 
hunting,  for  he  has  a  cold. — Do  you  like  to  go  a  hunting  ? — I  like 
to  go  a  fishing  better  than  a  hunting. — Is  your  father  still  in  thfl 
country  1 — Yes,  Madam,  he  is  still  there. — What  does  be  do  there  ^ 
—He  goes  a  hunting  and  a  fishing  there. — Did  you  hunt  wheny  ^u 
were  in  the  country  ? — I  hunted  the  whole  day. 

187. 

^  How  long  have  you  stayed  with  (bet)  my  mother? — I  stayed  wiih 
er  the  whole  evening. — Is  it  long  since  you  were  at  the  castle  ?-— 
I  was  there  last  week. — Did  you  find  many  people  there  1 — I  found 
only  three  persons  there. — Who  were  those  three  persons  1 — They 
(d^)  were  the  count,  the  countess,  and  their  daughter. — Are  these 
jfirls  as  good  as  their  brothers  ? — ^They  are  better  than  they. — Can 
jrofif  sisters  speak  German? — They  cannot,  but  they  are  learning 
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U  —Have  you  brought  anything  to  your  mother  1 — I  brougl  t  net 
good  fruits  and  a  fine  tart. — What  has  your  niece  brought  you  ?— 
She  has  brought  us  good  cherries,  good  strawberries,  and  good 
peaches. — Do  you  like  peaches? — I  do  like  them  much  (fct)r).— 
How  many  peaches  has  your  neighbour  (fem.)  given  you  1 — She 
has  given  me  more  than  twenty  of  them. — Have  you  eaten  many 
cherries  this  year  ? — 1  have  eaten  many  of  tliem. — Did  you  givt 
any  to  your  lit  tie  sister  1 — I  gave  her  some. — Why  have  you  im^ 
given  any  to  your  good  neighbour  (fem.)  1 — 1  wished  to  give  he 
8ome,  but  she  did  not  wish  to  take  any,  because  she  does  n« 
li'ke  cherries. — Were  there  many  pears  last  year! — There  were  oi  ? 
many. 

188. 

Why  do  your  sisters  not  go  to  the  j.  lay  ? — ^They  cannot  go  thither, 
because  they  have  a  cold,  and  that  makes  them  very  ill. — Did  you 
sleep  well  last  night  1 — I  did  not  sleep  well,  for  my  children  made  *  \ 
too  much  noise  in  my  room. — Where  were  you  last  night? — I  was 
at  my  brother-in-law's. — Did  you  see  your  sister-in-law ! — 1  did 
see  her. — How  is  she? — She  was  better  yesterday  evening  than 
usual. — Did  you  play  1 — We  did  not  play,  but  we  read  some  good 
books ;  for  my  sister-in-hrw likes  to  read  better  than  to  play. — 
Hav^  you  read  the  gaaette  to-day  1 — I  have  Vead  it. — Is  there  any 
thing  new  in  it? — I  have  not  read  anything  new  in  it. — Where  have 
you  been  since  (fcit^cm)  I  8a\V  you? — 1  have  been  at  Vienna,  Lon- 
don, and  Berlin. — Did  you  speak  to  my  sister? — I  did  speak  to  her. 
— What  does  she  say  I — She  says  that  she  wishes  to  see  you. — 
Where  have  you  put  my  pen? — I  have  put  it  on  the  table. — Do  you 
intend  to  see  your  aunt  to-day  ? — I  do  intend  to  see  her.  for  she  has 
promised  me  to  dine  with  us. — I  admire  (bcwunbcrn)  that  family 
(Me  (^anullc),  for  the  father  is  the  king  and  the  mother  the  queen  of 
it.  The  children  and  the  servants  (ta^  ®i'fintc  has  no  plural)  are 
the  subjects  (t>i'r  llntcrtf)an,  gen.  en)  of  the  state  (ber  @taat). — The 
tutors  of  the  childrek  are  the  ministers  (Ccr  9}?inijlcr),  who  share 
(tbcitcn)  with  the  king  and  queen  the  care  (Mc  ©crqo)  of  the  govern- 
ment (tie  JKcgicrung).  The  good  education  (bie  ©r^tefjung)  which 
is  given  to  children  (See  Obs.  Contin.  of  Lesson  LXX.)  is  the 
crown  (bte  ^rcm)  of  monarchs  (t)cr  Menard),  gen.  en).  (See  end 
of  Lesson  XXXIV.)  ^ 


EIGHTIETH  LESSON.— gicljt^igste  Cectiotl. 

To  march  (to  walk).  sDJflrfcbiten.* 

To  walk  (to  go  on  foot).        ®<f)cn*  (ju  Jupe  ^et)en> 

«  Tlie  v^rb  ntarlc^tren  takes  the  auxiliary  tetn*,  when  there  b  adestinalioo 
vf  place,  else  it  takes  either  baben*  or  frtn*.    Ex.  ^te  ^rmer  tft  nat^  fRom 
marfc^trt,  the  army  has  marched  to  Rome;  bif  Slrmee  t^cit  <jm  v^NXiVa.  ^<i^'^ 
%a^  max]d)ixt,  the  army  ban  marched  the  whole  da*). 
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] 


Tester 

To  travel. 

To  wander  (to  go  on  foot). 

The  traveller, 

tlio  wanderer    (the   traveller  on 

foot), 
To  walk  or  travel  a  mile. 
To  make  a  step  (meaning  to  step 

physically). 
T^  take  a  step  (meaning  to  take 

measures  morally). 
To  go  on  a  journey. 
To  make  a  speech. 

A  piece  of  business, 
an  affair, 
To  transact  business, 

To  salt. 

Salt  meat, 

fresh  meat, 

the  food  (victuals), 

the  dish  (mess), 

the  milk, 
Salt  meats. 
Milk-food, 

To  attract. 

The  load-stone  attracts  iron. 

Her  singing  attracts  me. 

To  allure,  to  enti'^e. 
To  excite,  to  charm. 
To  charm,  to  enchant. 
To  enrapture,  to  ravish. 
I  am  enraptured  with  it. 
Tho  beauty, 
the  harmony, 
the  voice, 
the  power  (the  force), 


To  meddle  with  something. 

To  concern  one^s    self  about 

something. 
To   trouble  one's  head  about 

something,  (to  meddle  with 

n(?mething). 


©cftreitcn*    Part,  past,  gefd^rittoi 

liuperf.  fd)ritt. 
SRcifcn,      }    take    fcin    for    theii 
8QBant)crn,  J  auxiliary, 

ber  a^cifcnbc ; 
ber  SBanberet  (S&anbct^monn> 

(Sine  ^txit  gurlicftegcn. 
@tncn  ^c^ritt  mac^ett. 

©incti  ©c^citt  t^un*» 

(S'tne  9icife  macften. 
(Sine  Kcbe  ftalten*. 

etn  (^cfc^&ft  (plural  e). 

®efd)&fte  madden. 

©al^em 

fiefat^ene^  g(eif* ; 

fi:tfd)c^  S(eifd) ; 

bie@peife;  • 

ba^  ©eridbt  (plur.  e)  ; 

bie  9}{t(d). 

gcfal^cne  ©petfen ; 

sa{i(d)rpeife* 

2Cn  pcf)  gtef)en*  (fttt6etj<c« 
ben*/  0  n  i  i  e  5 « »  *)• 

iDer    9}2ngnet  ixz^X  ba^  (S^fen   w 

fid). 
Sfer  (SJcfang  gte^t  nii^  on. 

Socfcn. 

Kci^cn. 

JBc^aubern. 

©nt^iicfen. 

3d)  bin  barflbec  entjfidt 

bie  @d)8nl)cit; 

bie  ^armonte ; 

bie  ©ttmmc ; 

bie  ®cn)a(t. 


K  @tcb  tn  etn>a£i  nnfd)en. 
\  ©id)  mit  etwa^  abgeben* 


•  ©td^  urn  etrna^  bef fimmcttt. 
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I  do  not  meddle  wita  other  peo- 
ple's business. 
The  quarrel  (the  contest), 
the  commerce  (the  traffic), 
Strange  (foreign), 

!t  is  strange. 

lie  employs  himself  in  painting. 
The  art  of  painting, 
chemistry, 
the  chemist, 
the  art. 

To  look  at  some  one. 
To  concern  some  one. 
1  look  at  you. 

The  thing. 


3d)   nufcf)e  nu4  ni^t  in   ftcmN 

bcr  ^antct ; 

t)cr  ^onbcl  (has  no  plural). 

frcnib. 

©^  if!  fonbcrbnc 

(&t  gtbt  fid)  nut  ter  9)2alcrei  aU 

bie  SKatcrci; 

bte  (Sbcmic,  bic  @d)cibcfun|l ; 

bcr  ©bemitct  (bcr  ©d)cibcfftnj!lct) ; 

bic  ^\m% 


Scmanbcn  anfebcn*. 
3cmanbiti  an9cl)en*^. 
Sd)  fel)c  ©ic  an. 
(  bic  @Gd)e^ 


^  bfl^  iJ)in9  (plur.  <). 
1   do  not  like  to  meddle  with  3d)  nri)'d)C  mid)  ntd)t  gem  in  iDtnge 

thin^  that  do  not  concern  me.      bie  mid)  nid)t^  ongeben. 
What  IS  that  to  me  ?  {-  SS^as  gcf)t  ba(t  mid)  on  ? 

What  is  that  to  you  t  f  SBa^  gef)t  bo^  ®ic  an  ? 


To  repeat* 
The  repetition, 


(See    Lesi  >a 


SBieber^otem 

ba«    SBieberftoIen. 

LXXl.  Obs.  C.) 

the  beginning,  the  commencs-  bet  2Cnfang ; 

ment, 

the  wisdom,  bie  SBct^^ctt ; 

.,      .  J  C  ba6  ©tubium ;»» 

the  study,  ^  ^^g  ©tubiren ; 

the  ffoddess,  bie  ©ottinn ; 

the  lord,      .  bet  ^crr ; 

the  nightingale,  bie  9iad)ttgan. 

ill  beginnings  are  difficult.  UUct  2(nfang  ift  fd)n>et  \^a  proyerb), 


To  create* 

'ITie  creator, 

the  creation, 

the  benefit  (the  kindness), 

the  fear  of  the  Lord, 

the  heaven, 

the  earth, 

the  solitude, 

ttie  lesson. 


®  d)  a  f  f  e  n.    Part,  past,  gefc^ffok 
Imperf.  fd)uf. 

ber  ©d)8pfer ; 

bie  @d)8pfung ; 

bie  8GDot)(tl)at ; 

bie  Jutd)t  be€  ^ctrn ; 

ber  ^immel ; 

bic  (Srbc ; 

bic  ©infamfeit; 

bie  Section ; 


^  SiibstantiveB  terminating  in  um,  form  their  plural  by  changing  um  inU 
Cft.    Ex.  bad  3nbtDibuum,  the  individual ;  plur.  bte3nbi»\b\\tu\  W^'^Va^vo^c^ 
ttie  itudy ;  plur  bie  «Stitbien. 


/c^^  ^  - 
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the  exercise,  bte  Tfutgabe ; 

the  goodifess.  t>\i  ®itte.*' 

i  have  done  it  for  your  sake.        3ci)  babe  c^  3btctn>cgtn  gctI)on. 

Ohs.  The  preposition  ipegen  takes  its  place  eithei 
before  or  after  the  genitive  which  it  governs  ;  but  when 
it  follows  a  oersonal  pronoun,  the  letter  t  is  substituted 
for  the  letter  r  of  the  pronoun  which  then  forms  cne 
word  with  the  preposition.  The  same  *hing  should  be 
observed  with  regard  to  the  prepositions  t)a(ben/  on  ac- 
count of,  and  Vixa  —  tPiUen,  for  the  sake  of,  with  this 
difference,  that  the  latter  never  stands  before  the  sub- 
stahtive.     Ex. 

3}?cin'ctn)cc^cn,  nictnctf)fllbcn/  on  ac-  Unfcrtroegcn/   unfcrtbalOcn,    on  ac- 
count of  me.  count  of  us. 

^cinctrocgen,  t)ctnct{)a(6en,  on  ac-  (Surctmegen/ curctl)a(t)cn/ on  account 
count  of  thee.  of  you. 

©cinctrocgcn,  fcinctt)at6cn/  on  ac-  3()rctn)tf9cn,  i^rctl^albcn,  on  account 
count  of  him.  of  them,  for  their  sake. 

SbrctiDcqcn,  tbrct^albcn,    on    ac- 
count of  her. 

In  the  same  way  we  say :  ma  memettottlen^  for  my 
sake ;  nm  beinetlDitten,  for  thy  sake,  &c. 

He  has  done  it  for  the  sake  of  @r  bat  e^  urn  tbr<tn)inet»  9rtf)aiu 

her. 
On    account  of  you  and   your  3[)rcts  unb  Sb^^tr  jtinber,  cben  fc« 

children,  as  well  as  on  account      wcbt  oM>  nietnets  unb  bet  8Wetm« 

of  me  and  mine,  I  have  put      gen  wegcn,  ()abe .  id)   Sbncn  btefe 

you  in  mind  oi*  and  inculcated      n>td)ttge  unb   untr(ialtd)e   SBa^r? 

this  important  and  infallible      beit  ^u  ®ta\hx^i  gefObrt  anb  ein? 

truth.  gefdxSrft. 

The  cleanliness,  the  uncleanli-  bie  9leinli(!^feit ;  bie  UnretnUd^feit ; 

ness, 
the   governn  tnt   (meaning    the  bie  Dbrigfeit.  ^i —  /    ' 

magistrate),  (/ ^  ( (  O  f// 

Sensible,  reasonable,  oerndnftio*  "  T  '^ 

Not  only — but  also.  Slid)t  allein  —  fcnbetn  auc^      ^ 

J    r   ^^  '  EXERCISES.     189, 

Will  3^)u  dine  with  us  to-day  1 — With  much  pleasure.-— What 
Jiave  you  for  dinner  ? — We  have  good  soup,  some  fresh  and  salt 
meat,  and  some  milk-food. — Do  you  like  milk-food  ? — I  like  it  bet* 

c  A Vitmct  substantives  have  iu>  plural  in  German ;  as  bte  Mtt,  the  good* 
;  MSieht,  the  love,  &c 
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ler  than  all  other  food. — Are  you  ready  to  dine? — I  am  ready  — >D« 
you  intend  to  set  out  soon  1 — I  intend  setting  out  next  week. — Dq 
you  travel  alone  1 — No,  Madam,  I  travel  with  my  uncle. — Do  you 
travel  on  foot  or  in  a  carriage  *  —We  travel  in  a  carriage. — Did  you 
meet  any  one  in  {auf  with  the  dative)  your  last  journey  to  Berlin  ? 
— We  met  many  wanderers. — What  do  you  intend  to  spend  youi 
time  in  this  summer  ?• — I  intend  to  take  a  short  journey. — Did  you 
walk  much  in  your  last  journey  t — I  like  very  much  to  walk,  but  my 
uncle  likes  to  go  in  a  carriage. — Did  he  not  wish  to  walk  t — HeX' 
wished  U.  walk  at  f^rst,  but  after  having  taken  a  few  steps,  he 
wished  to  get  into  the  carriage,  so  that  1  did  not  walk  much.— 
What  have  you  been  doing  at  school  to-day  1 — We  have  been  listen^ 
ing  to  our  professor,  who  made  a  long  speech  on  (ubcr  with  the 
accus.)  the  goodness  of  God. — What  did  he  say  ? — After  saying. 
"  God  is  the  creator  of  heaven  and  earth  ;  the  fear  of  the  Lord  u 
the  beginning  of  all  wisdom ;  *'  be  said,  **  repetition  is  tht 
mother  of  studies,  and  a  good  memory  is  a  great  benefit  of  God."— • 
Why  did  you  not  stay  longer  in  Holland  1 — When  I  was  there  tho 
living  was  dear,  and  I  bad  not  money  enough  to  stay  there  longt^r. 
— What  sort  of  weather  was  it  when  you  were  on  the  way  to  Vi- 
enna ? — It  was  very  bad  weather ;  for  it  was  stormy,  and  snowed, 
ind  rained  very  heavily.** 

190. 

What  are  you  doing  all  the  day  in  this  garden  t — I  am  walking 
in  it  (t)nrin). — What  is  there  in  it  that  attracts  you  ? — The  singing 
of  the  birds  attracts  me. — Are  there  any  nightingrales  in  it  1 — Thei-e 
are  some  in  it,  and  the  harmony  of  their  singing  enchants  me. — 
Have  those  nightingales  more  power  over  (ilbcr  with  the  accua.) 
you  than  the  beauties  of  painting,  or  the  voice  of  your  tender  (^firts 
ltd))  mother,  who  loves  you  so  much  ? — I  confess,  the  harmony  of 
the  singing  of  those  little  birds  has  more  power  over  me  than  the 
most  tender  words  of  my  dearest  friends. — What  do6s  your  niece 
amuse  herself  with  in  her  solitude  ? — She  reads  a  good  deal  and 
writes  letterfe  to  her  mother. — What  does  your  uncle  amuse  himself 
with  in  his  solitude  1 — He  employs  himself  in  painting  and  chem- 
istry.— Does  he  no  longer  do  any  business? — He  no  longer  does 
any,  for  he  is  too  old  to  do  it. — Why  does  he  meddle  with  your 
business  'I — He  does  not  g'^nerally  (i)crv8f)n(td))  meddle  with  other 
people^s  business ;  but  he  meddles  with  mine,  because  he  loves 
me. — Has  your  master  made  you  repeat  your  lesson  to-day  1 — He 
has  made  me  repeat  it. — Did  you  know  it  1 — I  did  know  it  pretty 
well. — Have  you  also  done  some  exercises  ? — I  have  done  some, 
but  what  is  that  to  you,  1  begl — I  do  not  generally  meddle  with 
things  that  do  not  concern  me;  but  I  love  you  so  much  (fo  fcbr)  thai 
I  concern  myself  much  (fcf)r)  about  what  you  are  doin^. — Docs  any 
one  trouble  his  head  about  you  ? — No  one  troubles  his  head  about 

*  Thf  learner  must  here  repeat  all  the  excressiont  telatlv«to^&i<bVB^«rawi4 
Mrb  e  ft  i fl,  it  is,  in  Lesnons  LTV.  and  Lvl. 
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;  for  I  am  not  worth  the  trouble. — Not  only  for  the  sake  of 
eleanlinesSf  but  aASo  for  the  sake  of  health  (bic  (S)cfiint)()cit),  prudent 
people  avoid  (fid)  t)iitcn  ocr  with  the  dative)  uncleanliuess,  and  wasU 
themselves  often.     (See  end  of  Lesson  XXXIV.) 


EIGHTr.FIRST  LESSON.  — (fin  mi  acl)t?igste 

Cection. 

OP    THE    FUTURE.  .     «     , 

The  first  or  simple  future  is  formed  from  the  present 
of  the  auxiliary  iwrben*,  to  become,*  and  the  infinitive 
of  the  verb,  as  in  English  from  shall  or  will^  and  tne 
infinitive.     Ex. 

I  shall  love,  he  (she)  will  love.    3d)  werbc  licben,  er  (fie)  to'ivt  Ucbcn. 
Thou  wilt  love,  you  will  love.      iDu  rvirj!  licben,  3bt  n>crl)ct  (©ii 

roerDtfu)  (tfben. 
We  shall  love,  they  will  love.      aOBir  iDctbcn  lieben,  jie  njcrbcn  liebcn, 

I  shall  be  loved.  Scfc  werbe  gclicbt  wcrbcn. 

Will  you  love  my  mother?  SQBcrbcn  @ie  nu'inc  "O^luttcr  (icbcn  ? 

I  shall  love  her  much.  3d)  tDcrbe  fii'  fcl)r  licbcn. 

I  shall  never  love  her.  3c^  nucrbc  fie  nU  Ucbcn. 
I  shall  love  her  when  she  loves  3d)  wcrbe  fi«  (icbcn,  rocnn  jte  nud| 
me.  (iebcn  ivtrt).  (See  Less.  XLVIL) 

Will  you  go  out  to-day  1  flCBerCcn  ©ie  f)cutc  ousgeben  ? 

To  be  dusty.  @taubtg  fetn*^  ftaubetu 

Is  it  dusty  1  3lt  ci  iloubig? 

It  is  dusty.  (&i  tfl  flaubtg. 

li  is  very  dusty.  @g  tjl  fe^r  flaubig. 

Is  it  muddy  out  of  doors  1  3fl  c^  jcbmu^tg  btaupen  ? 

It  is  very  muddy.  (S^  ij!  fe()r  fd)mu^tg. 

To  be  smoky,  to  smoke.        9{aud)Ciu 
U  it  smoky  1     Does  it  smoke  ?     9{nud)t  e^  ? 
It  is   very   smoky.    It  smokes  ®^  raud)t  fel)t. 

much. 
U  is  too  smoky.    It  smokes  too  @«t  raucftt  ju  fe^t. 

much. 

To  go  tn.  *)  I  n  e  i  n  (J  c  b  e  n  *. 

I'o  c(wic  in.  ^  c  t  e  I  n  f  0  m  m  e  n  ♦. 

•  "Hie  vero  toetben*,  when  employed  in  the  formation  of  the  ftitare 
r^  ]]we«  its  proper  signincation. 
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Win  yon  go  in  1  SBerben  ©ic  Wnein  gc^cn  ? 

To  sit  down,  ©td)fcfem 

To  sit.  @  i  I  c  n  •   (verb   neater).      Pari 

past,  g  e  { e  f  f  e  n.    Imperf.  fap. 

I  will  sit  down  on  that  chair.       ^d)  n>tll  nitd)  auf  tiefen  ®tu{)(  feletWi 

Where  did  he  sit  1  SBSo  fa^  cr  ? 

He  sat  upon  that  chair.  6t  fa9  auf  t)tcfcm  ®tuf)(e. 

To  have  left.  Ucbrtg  bleiben*.    Imperfect, 

bltcb. 

How  much  money  have  you  left  ?  8QBicr>tcl  ®clt)  bicibt  3^ncn  fibrtg? 
I  have  a  crown  left.  ©6  blctbt  mir  cin  S baler  Ubrtg. 

1  have  only  three  crowns  left.       @^  blcibcn  mir  nur  l>rci  ZWex  fibrig. 
If  I  pay  him  I  shall  have  but  SBcnn  id)  tt)n  be^abU,  tiQvh  mir  nur 
little  left.  wcnig  ubrig  blcibcn  (or  (o  wirD 

mir  nur  mcnig  ttbrig  blcibcn). 

DCT^  -A*     The  subipct  is  placed  after  the  verb  in  an 

inversion  of  propositions ;  that  is,  when  that   which 

ought  to  stand  first  is  put  after,  and  forms  as  it  were. 

the  complement  of  the  other.     An  inversion  of  propo- 

y\.  6X^sitions  takes  place  when  the  first  proposition  begins 

f/^  witE  a  conjunction.     Ex.  '  - 

.  r    ^If  he  comes,  I  shall  speak  to  him  SBcnn  cr  fonmtt/  tocrbe  id)  nut  t^m 
IMO^^   (inversion).  fprcd)cn. 

'  I  shall  speak  to  him  if  he  comes  ^i^  n>crt)c  nut  tf)m  rprcd)cn,  toenn  cr 

(without  inversion).  6ommt. 

If  it  is  fine  weather  to-morrow,  1  SBcnn  c^  morgcn  fd)8ncg  ©ettcr  \% 

shall  take  a  walk  (inversion).      n>crt)c  id)  fpa^crcn  gcf)cn. 
[  shall  take  a  walk  if  it  is  fine  3d)  n>crbe  fpa;$icrcn  gcbcn,  tDcnn  0 
weather    »a-morrow    (without      morgcn  fd^Snc^  abetter  tjt 
inversion). 

[O^  B,  The  subject  is  also^  placed  after  its  verb, 
when  in  an  inversion  of  propositions,  the  conjunction 
noenn^  if,  is  omitted  in  the  first.  This  omission  of  the 
coiyunction  may  take  place  or  not ;  but  when  it  does, 
the  second  proposition  begins  with  the  coiyunction  fO| 
then  (so).  ;  / 

Then  {.so).  @  0 .      - 

;«  i«^^;Tr^«»« ^«««  T  0V.0I1  C95cfommc  id)  nietn   ®c(t>  (instead 

nlrZ   ^  ^  i     of :  njcnn  id)  mcin  m\>  bitmmt\ 

If^yyon.  ^     fo  bc^blc  id)  ©if. 

^  Whenf^Ter  a  will  or  intention  and  not  merely  futurity  ii  lo  be  etnypcwwAv 
the  verb  wollett*  ii  used. 
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it  I.     ^    i.«  *    ^    T  ckoii  ««    (  ©prt(!)t  cr  gu  mtr  (for    wctm  rt  la 
If  he  speaks  to  me,  I  shall  an-  \     '^^)^,il,)^  fe  ^,,t>i  id)  if)m  an^ 

•^«^h^"^-  (     ruottcn. 

06s.  When  the  conjunction  ttJenn  is  not  omitted,  the 
conjunction  fo  of  the  second  proposition  may  either  be 
omitted  or  not,  unless  the  proposition  is  of  a  certain 
length. 

If  you  will  promise  me  to  keep  95^cim  ©ic  mtr  Dcrfprcdbcn  njcllon,  c$ 
it  secret,  I  shall  tell  it  to  you.       qebeim  gu  Wun,  fo  n>crt)e  id)  c^ 

Sbncn  fogcn. 

1  have  spent  all  my  money,  so  Sd)    h<^^^    oU  niein  ®clb  au^acgo. 
that  I  have  none  left.  ben,  fo  ba^  niit;  fcin^  mc^r  itbrt^ 

Wcibt. 

Tofill.  gfitCcn  (onfuC(cn). 

To  fill  a  bottle  with  wine.  (Sine  5?^afd)c  mit  llBein  onffillcn. 

I  fill  my  purse  with  money.  3d)  fftHc  mcincn  93cutct  (mcinc  i88r> 

fc)  mit  ®elb. 
With  what  do  you  fill  that  glass  1  8DBomit  filllen  ©ic  bicfc^  ®la^  ? 

irXERClSES.      191.  C; '   '  ^  ■        'V  / 

Will  your  father  go  (fut  to-day  ? — He  will  go  out,  if  it  is  ftne 
weather. — Will  your  sister  go  out  ? — She  will  go  out,  if  it  is  not 
windy. — Will  you  love  my  brother? — I  shall  love  him  with  all  my 
heart,  if  he  is  as  good  as  you. — Will  your  parents  go  into  the 
pountry  to-morrow  I — They  will  not  go,  for  it  is  too  dusty. — Shall 
we  take  a  walk  to-day  1 — We  will  not  take  a  walk,  for  it  is  too 
muddy  out  of  doors. — Do  you  see  the  castle  of  my  relation  behind 
yonder  mountain  1  —I  do  see  it. — Shall  we  go  in? — We  will  go  in, 
if  you  like. — W^ill  you  go  into  that  room  ? — I  shall  not  go  into  it, 
for  it  is  smoky. — 1  wish  you  a  good  morning.  Madam. — Will  you 
not  rome  in  ? — Will  you  not  sit  down  1 — I  will  sit  down  upon  thai 
largi.  chair.— Will  you  tell  me  what  has  become  of  your  brother?  — 
I  will  tell  you. — Here  is  the  chair  upon  which  he  sat  often. — When 
did  he  die  1 — He  died  two  years  ago. — 1  am  very  much  (fchr)  afflic- 
ted at  it. — Hast  thou  spent  all  thy  money  1 — I  have  not  spent  all. 
— How  much  hast  thou  left  of  it? — I  havp  not  much  left  of  it;  1 
have  but  one  florin  left. — How  much  money  have  thy  sisters  left  1— 
They  have  bvflfthree  crowns  left. — Have  you  money  enough  left  tc 
pay  your  tailor  1 — 1  have  enough  of  it 'left  to  pay  him ;  but  if  I  pay 
Lim,  1  shall  have  but  little  left. — How  much  money  will  your  bro- 
thers  have  left? — They  will  have  a  hundred  crowns  K-ft. — Will 
you  speak  to  my  uncle  if  you  see  him  ! — If  I  see  him,  I  shall  speak 
to  him. — Will  you  take  a  walk  to-morrow  ?— If  it  is  fine  weather,  1 
fha))  take  a  vralk  ;  but  if  it  is  bad  weather,  I  s)iall  stay  nK  home— 
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Will  yon  pay  your  shoemaker  t — I  shall  pay  him,  if  I  receive  my 
money  to-morrow. — Why  do  you  wish  to  go  1— If  your  father  comea 
I  shall  not  go  ;  but  if  he  does  not  come,  1  must  go. — Why  do  you 
not  sit  down  1 — If  you  will  stay  with  (bet)  me,  I  will  sit  down ; 
but  if  you  go,  I  shall  go  along  with  you. — Will  you  love  my  chil- 
dren ? — If  they  are  go(3  and  assiduous,  I  shall  love  them ;  but  if 
they  are  idle  and  naughty,  I  shall  despise  and  punish  them. — Am 
I  right  in  speaking  thus  (fo)  t — You  are  not  wrong.  (See  end  of 
Lesson  XXXIV.) 


EIGHTY-SECOND  LESSON.— 25u>ri  unb  ncljt^gste 

ttttion. 

OP   THE   PAST   OR   COftlPOUND    INFINITIVE. 

InGerman,  {is  in  English,  the  past  infinitive  is  formed 
from  the  infinitive  of  the  auxiliary  and  the  past  par- 
ticiple of  the  verb  ;  but  in  English  the  past  participle 
stands  after  the  infinitive,  whereas  in  German  it  pre- 
cedes it.     Ex. 

Have  loved,  to  have  loved.  ®eUe6t  fiahcn,  gettebt  gu  f)aUn» 

In  order  to  have  loved.  Urn  gcltcbt  gtt  l)aben. 

Without  having  loved.  Dl)M  gcUcbt  gu  hobcn. 

Have  been  loved.  ©cUebt  loorben  fetn. 

To  have  been  loved.  ®e(t(bt  loortcn  gu  fetn. 

OP   THE    PAST   PUTURE. 

The  pg^or  compound  future  is  formed,  as  the  first 
or  simple  luture  (preceding  Lesson)  from  the  present 
of  the  auxiliary  Werbcn*  and  the  past  infinitive     Ex. 

1  shall  have  loved,  he  (she)  will  3d)  loctbc  geltcbt  t)CiUn,  cr  (fie)  wtrt 

have  loved.  geltcbt  b^ben. 

Thou  wilt  have  loved,  you  will  >Du  wtrft  geUebt  ^abcn,  3l)r  lucrbcl 

have  loved.  (©ic  werbcn)  geltcbt  bflbcn. 

We  shall  have  loved,  they  will  2Btr  wcrbcn  gcliebt  bftbcn,  fic  wcrbcn 

have  loved.  gcttebt  babcn. 

I  shaU  have  been  loved.  3*  voi^^i  gcliebt  wcrfcen  fein. 

I  shall  have  written  my  letters  3d)  wcrbc  nieine  IBnere  gcfd)ricben 
before  you  return.  babcn,  cbe  ©ie  ;;urfic!fcmmen. 

r®enn  id)  t>a^  ^ferD  bc^a  btt  fjftben 


When  I  have  paid  for  the  ho/se 
I  shall  have  only  ten  crowns 
left. 

12 


WiTbe  (or  wcrbe  bc^ablt  b^bwV 
TOCtticn  twv:  t^wx  xvt^^  \Oci^  *3^Jcffii» 
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A,  When  at  the  end  >f  a  proposition  there  ar« 
two  infinitives,  two  past  pai  ticiples,  or  an  infinitiv« 
and  a  past  participle,  the  verb  which  on  account  o\ 
the  conjunction  ought  to  be  thrown  to  the  end  of  the 
phrase,  may  be  placed  either,  before  or  after  those  in- 
tinitives  or  participles.     Ex. 


What  will  you  do  when  you 
hayc  dined  1 


When  I  have  spoken  to  your 
brother  I  shall  know  what  I 
have  to  do. 


9Ka^  toetUn  ©tc  tl)un/  wcnn  <^\c  ju 
gjJittag  gcgcffcn  ^aben  ruerten, 
or  mctUn  au  SOUttag  gcgcffen  fjo* 
Unl 

aOBcnn  x6)  3^rcn  93rubcr  9cfpred)en 
[)ai)cn  n:>crt)e/  or  mcrbe  gc|prcd)cn 
i)abcn,  fo  toerte  ic^  wiffcn,  toa^  ic^ 
5U  tf)un  l)ahc^ 


DC?  The  latter  way  of  placing  the  verb  is  the  most 
elegant  and  most  usual.     Ex. 


I  have  told  him  that  you  have 
been  obliged  to  sel]  the  horse. ' 


The  same  (feminine). 

The  same  thing. 

One  and  the  same.. 

It  is  all  one  (the  same). 

Sucn 


'3(^  babe  t^m  gefagt^  bap.  ©ie  t>ai 
^fcrb  baben  oerfauf\;n  mfiffen  Tand 
not  oerfaufen  gcmupt  or  mulfcn 
f)aben). 

jDiefetbeAbie  n&m(t(^e.  (Sea 
Lessons  XII.  and  XIV.) 


{  >Dtefe(be  (t)te  n&md^e)  ^ac^e. 
^  iDa6fc(be  (t)a^  n^nUtc^e)  iDtng. 

(Sincrlet.- 

6$  tft  einertet. 


Masc.       Fern.        Neut, 
Soldier,  foId)e,  foldje^ 
(is  declined  according  to 
the  characteristic  termi- 
nation). 


Ohs,  A.    When  folc^  is  preceded  by  eitt  or  fciit,  it  has 
•he  declension  of  an  adjective,     Ex. 

doch  a  man,  such  a  woman,  such  (Sin  fo(d)er  ^mxi,  cine  fctc^e  JraUi 

a  child.  etn  fo(d)e^  ^tnt). 

Such  men  merit  esteem.  @o(c^e  9}2enfc^cn  t)ert)tencn  2((^tun^ 

Ohs.  B.    When  fort^  is  followed  by  eitt,  it  is  not  de- 
efined.     Ex. 
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Such  a  man,  sach  a  woman,  soc'd  @c(db  ctn  ^ann,  folcft  fine  ^av^  Wk 
a  happiness.  ein  ®((idt. 

On  the  outside  of,  toithoutj  out  of,  2(uper^a(b  (a  preposition  goT* 

erning  the  genitive). 

rhe  church  stands  outside  the  >Dte  ittrd)e  if!  aupcr^alb  bet  @tatt. 

town. 
.    shall  wait  for  you  before  the  Sd)  mati  ©tt  »cr  bem  IS^cre  (@ta>ti 

town-gate.  tbore)  crwortcn. 

The  town  or  city-gate.   {JSHgt/statt 

To  go  out.  ^inoufqcbcn*. 

To  come  out.  ^crausfommcn*. 

Seldom  (rarely).         €e(tcn. 
Does  he  sit  under  the  tree  t  @t^t  er  unter  bcm  9)aume  ? 

He  is  sitting  under  it.  6r  fi^t  barunter*    (Obs.  B.  Lm> 

son  LII.) 

To  continue  (to  proceed).  {  |  o  ctfe^^V."*' 

He  continues  his  speech.  f  (Sr  f&hrt  in  fcinet:  9{ebe  fort. 

1  he  appeiue,  ^  ^^.^  ^.^^^^^^  ^.^  g^^^  ^^^^  ^^^^ . 

the  narrative,  the  tale,  tie  @q(j(t)(ung ; 

the  shore  (the  coast,  the  bank),  ta6  Ufcr  ; 

the  sea-shore,  t>a^  Ufcr  bc^  ^eere^  ; 

on  the  sea-shore,  am  Ufcr  be6  a)2ccred. 

Not  until  (not  before).       9ltd)t  e^er  —  hii. 
Before,  6 ()e,  e  ()e  ati^  be  t>ot. 

I  shall  no    see  him  until  I  go  34  tocrbe  tbn  ntd)t  fef)cn/  e^e  (be* 

thither.  oer)  td)  btngcbe. 

Did  you  see  him  before  his  de-  ^abcn  ®te  t^n  t)or  fcinet  ZCbrcife  gei 

parture  1  fcbcn  ? 

(  will  not  do  it  until  you  tell  3d)  tf)ue  e^  ni(^t,  bt^  ®ie  e^  mir  fsi 

me.  gen. 

There  is,  there  are.  jDa  tf!^  Plural,  ba  flnb* 

Here  is,  here  are.  i>ux  i%  —  btet  pnb. 

Here  I  am.  ^ter  bin  id). 

There  is  my  book.  )SDo  tf!  mctn  Sbn&h 

There  it  is.  )Da  ifl  c«. 

There  they  are.  t)a  finb  fie. 

*  ^ortfe^en  is  a  reg^ar  verb  active  and  govenu  the  accusative ;  fortfabrea*  ' 
•n  the  contrary,  is  neater  and  irregiiUur  tanA  governs  the  dam«  ^^KS^v^Cub  \r» 
posikion  in  or  mtt. 
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Therefore.  ^epmcgett/  ba^er* 

That  is  the  reason  why.        >Daft  tfl  Me  Urfad^e^  matunb 

Therefore  I  say  so.  JDepwcgen  fagc  id^  c^ 

My  sister's  feet  are  cold.  SOletner  ©cbwcftet  friercn  bte  gftpei 

Her  hands  are  cold.  3br  fricrcn  bte  ^Snbe  (e^  ifi  xf)t  at 

ben  ^Qflben  fa(0. 

EXERCISES.      192. 

When  will  you  go  to  Italy  ? — I  shall  go  as  soon  as  I  have  learnt 
Italian. — When  will  your  brothers  go  to  Germany  1 — ^They  will 
go  thither  as  soon  as  they  know  German. — When  will  they  learn 
It  ? — ^They  will  learn  it  when  they  have  found  a  good  master. — 
How  much  money  shall  we  have  left  when  we  have  paid  for  our 
horses  1 — When  we  have  paid  for  them  we  shall  have  only  a  hun- 
dred crowns  left. — Have  you  told  my  brother  that  I  have  been 
obliged  to  sell  the  carriage  1 — I  have  told  him  so. — Have  you  writ- 
ten to  the  same  man  to  whom  my  father  wrote  1 — I  have  not  writ- 
ten to  the  same,  but  to  another. — Have  they  already  answered  youl 
— Not  yet,  but  I  hope  to  receive  a  letter  next  week. — Have  you 
ever  seen  such  a  person  ? — I  have  neVer  seen  such  a  one. — Have 
you  already  seen  our  church  '- — I  have  not  seen  it  yet. — rWhere  does 
it  standi — It  stands  outside  the  town. — If  you  wish  to  see  it,  I 
will  go  with  you  in  order  to  show  it  to  you. — Who  is  there  1 — It  is 
I. — Who  are  those  men  1 — ^They  are  foreigners  who  wish  to  speak 
to  you. — Of  what  country  are  they  1 — They  are  Americans. — 
Where  have  you  been  since  1  saw  youl — We  SQipumed  long  on 
the  sea-shore,  until  a  ship  arrived,  which  brought  ika  to  France. — 
Will  you  continae  your  narrative  1 — Scarcely  had  we  arrived  in 
France  when  we  were  taken  to  the  king  who  received  (aufnabm)  us 
very. well  and  sent  as  back  to  our  country. — Whom  are  you  look- 
.  ing  for  ? — I  am  looking  for  my  little  brother. — If  you  wish  to  Hnd 
him  you  must  go  into  the  garden,  for  he  is  there. — The  garden  is 
large,  and  I  shall  not  be  able  to  find  him  if  you  do  not  tell  me  in 
which  part  (tev  !Sbetl)  of  the  garden  he  is. — He  is  sitting  under 
the  large  tree  under  which  we  were  sitting  yesterday. — Now  I 
shall  find  him. 

193. 

Why  do  your  children  not  live  in  France  1 — ^They  wish  to  leani 
English,  that  is  the  reason  why  they  live  in  England. — Why  do  . 
you  sit  near  the  fire  1 — My  hands  and  feet  are  cold,  that  is  the  rea^ 
son  why  I  sit  near  the  fire. — What  do  the  people  live  upon  that 
live  on  the  sea-shore  ?— -They  live  upon  fish  alone. — Why  will  you 
not  go  a  hunting  any  more  ? — I  hunted  yesterday  the  whole  day, 
and  1  killed  nothing  but  an  ugly  bird,  that  is  the  reason  why  I  shall 
Qot  go  a  hunting  any  more. — -Why  do  you  not  eat? — I  shall  noteal 
>>efore  I  have  a  good  appetite. — Why  does  your  brother  eat  so 
much  7 — He  has  a  good  appetite,  that  is  the  reason  he  eats  so  much 
^Ifjroa  have  read  the  bookB  which  I  lent  you,  why  do  you  not  i» 
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turn  them  to  me  1-^1  intend  reading  them  once  more,  that,  is  tkt 
reason  why  I  have  not  yet  returned  them  to  you  ;  but  I  shall  return 
them  to  you  as  soon  as  I  have  read  them  a  (^um)  second  time- 
Why  did  you  not  bring  me  my  clothes  ? — They  were  not  made, 
therefore  I  did  not  bring  them ;  but  I  bring  them  to  you  now,  here 
\hey  are. — You  have  learnt  your  lesson,  why  has  your  sister  not 
learnt  hers  t — She  has  taken  a  walk  with  my  mother,  that  is  thu 
reason  why  she  has  not  learnt  it ;  but  she  will  learn  it  to-morrow 
—When  will  you  correct  my  exercises  t — I  will  correct  lihem  wheft 
▼ou  hnng  me  those  of  your  sister. — Do  you  think  (glaubenj  yos 
have  made  mistaKCd  in  them. — I  do  not  know. — If  you  have  made 
mistakes  you  have  not  studied  your  lessons  well ;  for  the  lessons  must 
be  learnt  well,  to  make  no  mistakes  in  the  exercises. — It  is  all  the 
same,  if  yon  do  not  correct  them  (for)  me  to-day,  I  shall  not  leain 
rhem  before  (fo  werbe  id)  |ie  crft)  to-monow. — You  must  make  no 
mistakes  in  your  exercises,  for  you  have  all  you  want,  in  order  to 
make  none.     (See  end  of  Lesson  XXXIV.) 


EIGHTY-THIRD  LESSON. -ffilm  «nb   OC^tJlJCU 

Cection. 

To  die  of  a  disease.  2Cn  etner  (dative)   ^ranf ^eit  fler« 

ben*. 
The  small  pox  bte  S3(attem   (plural  of  Me  fSiaU 

Uv,  the  blister,  the  pustule,  the 
pock). 
She  died  of  the  small  pox.  6te  tft  an  ben  S3(attern  gef!or(eiu 

The  fever,  the  intermitting  fev^,  ba^  ^tebet/  tai  aBed)felfteber. 
He  had  a  cold  fit.  6t  ^atte  etnen  2CnfaO[  t)on  ^teber. 

He  has  an  ague.  6r  f)at  ^ai  $tebet  befommen. 

His  fever  has  returned  (St  bat  ta^  ^khzx  wiebec  befomt 

men. 
The  apoplexy,  ber  @d)(og,  bet  ©djtagftug. 

He  has  been  stinck  wLth  ano-    ^  ®^^  ®*^"S  ^"^  ^^"  gerft^^tt 

plOT  •  <  et  iH  »om  em^t  gtTfiftrt  tmB 

"     ^*  I     ben. 

C  ®uten  2Cbgang  ^aben*. 
To  sell  well.  <  @ut  obgebcn*. 

f  95tcl  .^'a'ufer  ftnben* 
Wine  sells  wel  f  iDer  SBetn  gebt  gut  a'b  (bat  gtttfl 

^Cbgang). 
Oloth  lells  well.  f  iDa^  ^ud)  bat  guten  Tfbgang  (|liif 

bet  wel  .Jl&ufcr). 
Wine  will  sell  well  next  year,    f  3)er  5Bctn  wirb  ndd^^^^  "^^^^x  ^ 
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To  open* 
To  shut. 

# 

To  open. 

Fhat  door  opens  easily. 

The  door  does  not  shut. 
The  window  shuts  well. 

Far  off,  from  afar. 

That  house  is  seen  far  off. 


£)cffnet!/  aufmoAen,  oufii^ttcpenV 

fSumacftcn,      gufcfeltepen  *      (actiirt 
verbs).** 
Sugcbcn*^  gufd)lic9cn*.    Part,  past 
gcfcbloffcn.    Imperf.  fd)to(?. 
2CufQcl)en  *  (a  neuter  verb),  fid)  fiff- 

nen. 
2)tcfc  Sbfir  9cf)t  letd)t  auf  (iff  iaOf 

gu  ejfncn). 
2)tc  Sbftr  fcftticpt  ntd)t. 
S)a^  Sender  fd)(ie9t  gut 

f8cn  locttem/  wn  fcrne. 
S£flan  fiebt  t)tefc^  ^au6  Dcn  ivettem 
(oon  fcrne). 


r  ^onmicrftei^er  ttfigt  man  ntd)t  tro 
Summer  clothes  are  not  worn    I  -    SBtntcr. 
in  winter.  1  ^onmuTflcibcr  toctbcn  nic^t  xm  aOBttt* 

(     tcr  gctragcn. 

That  is  not  said.  Da^  mtrb  ntcftt  ^efhgt. 

That  cannot  be  comprehended.     >Da^  tfl  unbcgretfltd). 

(£^  in  bcutlic^. 


It  is  clear. 

To  conceive,  to  comprehend. 

According  to  circumstances. 

The  disposition, 
the  circumstance, 

According  as. 

According  to  circumstances. 

It  depends  on  circumstances. 


Scarcifen*.    Part,  past,  begtiffeit 
tmperf.  bcqrtff. 
C  9?od)  Den  llniftfinbcn. 
i  ^adi  93cfd)affcnbcit  tcr  Umftfinbe. 

bic  JPcfcbflffcnbcit ; 

bet  Umftanb. 

9'?ad)bem/  ic  nad)bem/  in  fc  fern. 
9?ad)bcni  e^  ift  (nad)bem  ei  fcmmt). 
92ad)bem  t)te  Umfl^nbe  fint). 


Do  not  put  the  glass  upon  the  ^tetlen  @te  ba^  ®iai  ntd)t  auf  ben 
table,  for  it  will  break.  Stfd) ;   benn  ed  wirb  gerbrec^eti. 

Imperf.  gerbrac^ 

To  put.  ©tctten. 

To  lay.  Segcn. 

•  Oeffnen  and  aufmacben  mean  to  remove  the  obstacle  in  order  to  give  ac 
cess,  as :  bte  Xf^ovt,  bie  X\^ux  fines  3immer8,  cinen  <Sc^ranf,  einen  53rtef  6ffneii 
«  attfrnad^en,  to  open  the  town-gates,  the  door  of  a  room,  a  cupboard,  a  let 
ler.  Deffnen  is  only  emp^loyed  to  make  an  opening  in  the  thing  itself,  as :  et^ 
lien  Setcbuam,  einr  ^ber,  etn  ^efcbwur  offnen,  to  open  a  corpse,  a  vein,  an  ab- 
fcess,  because  there  is  no  opening  yet.  So  we  say  bie  ^aufgraben  fffnen,  to 
open  the  trenches.  ^uffcblte0en  is  only  employed  in  speaking  of  things  that 
are  shut  with  a  I'ey  or  a  padlock. 

i>  The  same  distmcuon  is  to  be  made  between  |ttma(^en  and  )uf(^(te|rn*,  oj 
/between  aufinacpeh  and  auff(^Ite$en*. 
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To  set,  to  seat.       @e|eiu 
To  stick.  ©tcrfciu* 

A.re  the  women  handsome  ?  ^mt  bte  ^rouen  fc^Sn  ? 

They  are  so ;  they  are  rich  and  @te  finb  c  ^ ;  fte  pnt)  retd)  unb  |(||ltt 
handsome. 

What  country  woman  is  she  1    {If^'JJjeV^ 

She  is  from  France.  ©tc  i|l  QUg  (or  ten)  granfrei(^ 

To  be  angry  at  somebody  (about  S35fc  auf  Scmanbcn   (fiber  etn>a$) 

anythintj).  fcin. 

What  are  you  angry  about  t         fffiorftOcr  finb  Sic  b8fe  ? 

Are  you  sorry  for  having  done  Sf)ut  c^  ^hmn  Uiti,  ii  get^an  lu 
it  1  f)abcn  ? 

r  @«  thut  mir  (eib. 
t  am  sorry  for  it.  <  ©g  t|l  mir  nid)t  (ieb.    (See  Lesson 

C     LXXVII.) 

Polite  (courteous),  impolite  fun-  ^iJfltdb  »  unl)8pidft. 

civil). 
Happy,  unhappy.  (^(iicfltc^  ;  ungtficfltc^. 

.  What  sort  of  pen  have  you  lost  1  SBo^  fiir  eine  Je^cr  ^abcn  ®tc  t>erte« 

rcn? 
A  gold  one.  6tne  gclbcnc. 

What   sort  of   pens  has    your  8Ba^  fiur  gctcrn  ()at  S^t^c  ®d)i»«ll«C 

sister  made  ?       '  9cfd)ntttcn  ? 

Good  ones.  ®ute.  /    ,    ' 

EXERCISE    194. 

Of  what  illness  did  your  sister  die  ? — She  died  of  the  fever. 
How  is  your  brother? — My  brother  is  no  longer  living.     He  dieci 
three  months  ago. — I  am  surprised  at  it,  for  he  was  very  well  last 

*  (BttHtn  is  used  when  the  person  or  the  thing  spoken  of  is,  as  it  were 
Btandins  upright,  and  Icaeit  when  it  is  lying.  Ex.  bir  ^l.ifer,  bte  ^lafc^e  au, 
ben  Xtfd)  ftellen,  to  put  the  glasses,  the  bottle  on  the  table ;  etn  Jlinb  auf  bai 
^ett  legen,  to  place  a  child  upon  the  bed ;  ein  ,^Ietb  auf  bad  ^ett  (egen,  to  put 
a  coat  upon  the  bed ;  tDO  baben  <Ste  meinen  <Btod  btngefteUt?  where  have  yo« 
placed  my  stick?  n>o  baben  3ie  metn  iD^effer  binarlegt?  where  have  you  put 
my  knife  ?  The  verbs  fleben*  and  Itegrn*  may  be  explained  by  the  English 
verbs:  to  stand  and  to  lie.  Ex.  3br  <5tocf  ftcbt  in  mctnem  jimmcr,  your 
■tick  is  (stands)  in  my  room;  3bi^  ^ruber  ^ebt  am  i^enfler,  your  brother 
■taiids  at  the  window ;  3br  3)?effer  Itegt  auf  bem  itifcbe,  your  knife  is  (lies) 
upon  the  table ;  btcr  flebt  3br  ^torf  unb  ba  licgt  3br  9J?efTer,  here  stands 
jrour  stick  and  tliere  lies  your  knife,  ^e^en  nearly  answers  to  the  English 
Verb  to  seat,  as :  fe^en  <Ste  ftcb  bierber,  seat  yourself  here.  It  is  also  us^  in 
the  following  idiom :  3cmanbcn  in  ben  ^tanb  fe^en,  to  enable  some  one,  as : 
kb  babe  tbn  in  ben  (Stanb  gefe^t,  ed  ju  tbun,  I  have  enabled  him  to  do  it. 
^tecfen,  as  an  active  verb,  is  used  with  the  preposition  in  followed  by  the 
accusative.  Ex.  3n  bie  2:afcbe  flecfen,  to  put  into  the  pocket.  W^  «.^^ 
Iiereafter  see  various  other  examples  of  these  vexb«. 
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lummer  when  I  was  in  tne  country. — Of  what  did  he  die  1 — Ht 
died  of  apoplexy. — How  is  the  mother  of  your  friend  ? — SKe  is 
not  wel] ;  she  had  an  attack  of  ague  the  day  before  yesterday,  and 
this  morning  the  fever  has  returned  (unb  Mcfcn  9)2cr9cn  lotebet). — 
Has  she  the  intermitting  fever  ? — I  do  not  know,  but  she  often  has 
cold  fits. — What  has  become  of  the  woman  whom  I  saw  at  youi 
mother's  1— She  died  this  inoming  of  apoplexy. — Did  the  wine 
sell  well  last  yearl — It  did  not  sell  very  well;  but  it  wi)l  sell 
better  next  year,  for  there  will  be  a  great  deal  of  it,  and  it  will  not 
be  dear. — Why  do  you  open  the  door  1 — Do  you  not  see  how  it 
smokes  herel — I  do  not  see  it;  but  you  must  open  the  window  in* 
Rtcad  of  opening  the  door. — The  window  does  not  open  easily, 
that  is  the  reason  why  I  open  the  door. — When  will  you  .snut  it .' 
— I  wil)  shut  it  as  soon  as  there  is  no  more  smoke<«7— Why  do  yon 
not  put  those  beautiful  glasses  on  the  small  table  1 — If  I  put  them 
upon  that  little  table  they  will  break. — Did  you  often  go  a  fishing 
when  you  were  in  that  country  1 — We  often  went  a  fishing  and  a 
hunting. — If  you  will  go  with  us  into  the  country,  you  will  see  the 
castle  of  my  father. — -xou  are  very  polite.  Sir;  but  I  have  seen 
that  castle  already.     (See  end  of  Lesson  XXXIV.) 


EIGHTY-FOURTH  LESSON  —bkx  «ni  acljtjijote 

ejection. 

The  utility,  the  use  bet  9?u^cn ; 

the  advantage,  bet  93ortf)etL 

This  thing  is  of  no  use.  )Dtcfe  @ad)e  tft  twn  !etnem  9?u$en. 

To  profit  by  a  thing.  Slu^en  ou«  einet  ®ad>e  gic()cn*; 

To  turn  a  thing  to  profit.  @t(^  etne  @a<^c  gu  9{u|e  mad)est 

To  be  useful  to  any  one.  S^nianbem  nu|en  (6r  nft|en)* 

Of  wha.  use  is  thati  SBcgu  nfi^t  tiail 

That  is  of  no  use.  S)ai  nfi^t  nW^ 

Useful.  mt^lx&i. 

Useless.  ltnnft|/  nu|(o^ 
Is  it  useful  to  write  a  grefxt  deal  t  3fl  e6  nftiltd)/  met  au  fl^ret^n  '^ 

It  is  usetul.  i&i  tfi  na|tt(i 

Is  it  well  (riffht)  to  do  it  1  3|l  e«  mxQ,  ti  m  tf)m  ? 

It  is  not  well  (wrong)  (&i  tft  unbttttg  (unr((^t) 

What  is  that  1  SBo^  tfl  bag? 

I  do  not  know  what  it  is*  3^  metp  ntt^t^  wai  H  tfl. 

Tobecalled.  ^etjen*.  Part,  past,  gr ft «tpc» 

Imperf.  l)xcjf. 

I^Tiat  is  youT  name  1  f  jffite  f)etSen  @ic  ? 

Air  name  is  L'harles.  i  34  6^i$^  (mctQ  9{ome  tfl)  JtorL 
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What  do  you  call  this  in  Ger-  SSBie  ^et^  lai  ouf  beutfc^  T 

man? 
How  do  you  express  (say)  this  SSBte  fagen  @te  M  auf  frans^ftfc^  I 

in  French  ? 
What  is  that  called  ?  fSte  nennt  man  bo^  ? 

To  name.  0?enncn**     Part,    past,    genonnt 

Imperf.  nannte. 

DECLENSION   OF   THE   NAMES   OF   PERSONS.^ 

The  names  of  persons  are  declined  either  without 
or  with  the  article.  Without  the  article  they  take  i 
in  the  genitive,  and  en  in  the  dative  and  accusative, 
with  the  article  they  add  nothing  to  their  termination. 
Ex. 

NoM.  2Ritf^m      orber  SStrfjerm,  William. 

Gen.  aBai)eIm^    —  be^  ffiilljelm,  of  William. 

Dat.  5Bil^cImen  —  bem  SBil^Im,  to  William. 

Ace.  5Bil^eImm  —  ben  ffiilt)clm,  William. 

NoM.  (Slr^abtti)      or  bk  (Slijabet^,      Elizabeth. 

Gen.  ©ifabctl)^   —  ber  ©ifabett),  of  Elizabeth. 

Dat.  ©ifabetben  —  ber  Slifabet^,  to  Elizabeth. 

Ace.  ©ifabet^n  —  bit  (SItfabetlJ,      Elizabeth. 

Ohs.  A.  Names  of  persons  terminating  in  f(^,  ^,  jl^ 
9f>^f  if  take  en^  in  the  genitive.  Ex.  ^ranj^  Francis  ; 
gen.  ^ranjen^.  Names  of  females  in  a  or  e  (tae  com- 
mon endings  for  almost  all  such  names)  change  in  the 
genitive  a  or  e  into  cn^.  Ex.  SQUt)eItitma^  Wilhelmine ; 
gen.  ffiil^elmmcn^,  of  Wilhelmine.  ^nore^  Eleanor  •. 
ieonoren^,  of  Eleanor. 

Obs.  B.  To  indicate  that  the  ending  of  the  geni- 
tive is  not  a  part  of  the  name,  it  is  commonly  separ- 
ated by  an  apostrophe  as  in  English.  Ex.  @ct)iDer'd 
®ebtd)te^  Schiller's  poems ;  ®oet^c*^  SOBerfe,  Goethe's 
works. 

Sooner — than.  ©f)cr  — fll«. 

Rather — than.  Cicbcr — a(^. 

He  has  arrived  sooner  than  I.      @r  if!  tl)Ct  angcfommcn  aH  tc^ 

•  For  the  proper  names  of  countries  and  townn,  *«%  Yjfcft^oTv'^XX^. 
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Rather  than  squander  my  mo- 
ney I  throw  it  into  the  river. ' 


'SieOec  wcrfe  t^  mem  ®c(b  in  bee 

Jtufc  ef)e  left  eg  t)crfd)n)cn^e. 
@be  id)  metn  ®c(b  t}crrd)wcnt)e/  mec* 
fe  id)  eg  Itebcr  in  ben  Jlu^. 
I  will  rather  pay  him  than  go'  3cb  n)iU  tl)n  (teber  hc^\)Un,  ali  fjkm 

thither.  gct)en. 

1  will  rather  bum  the  coat  ihan  34  n)ttt  ben  9?ocf  (teber  t)erbtenmii« 
wear  it.  a(g  i^n  tragen* 

iSure.  ®en}t^ 

To  be  sure  of  a  thing.  (Sinet  @ac^e  gemtp  fetn** 

I  am  sure  of  that.  3d)  bin  beffen  ^en)t$. 

I  am  sure  that  he  has  arrived.      34  vod^  (or  btn)  gewtp^  bap  er  an^ 

geEomnien  ift 

!k"owitweJi:  ]mn>n9cH^9. 

To  repair  to,  to  go  to.  ©id)  n)cf)in  bcgeben*. 

I  went  to  my  room.  34  (>^9<t^  nud)  ouf  metn  Simmer. 

He  repaired  to  that  town.  @r  begab  ftd)  in  biefe  @tabt. 

To  repair  to  the  army,  to  one's  @id)  ^ur  2l'rmee/  gu  fetnem  dlegtmeni 

regiment.  te  begeben*. 

I  repaired  to  that  place.  3d)  h<^bc  mt4  an  biefen  £)rt  begeben* 

He  repaired  thither.  (&t  f)at  fid)  bal)tn  begebcn. 

Go  where  you  please.  ®et)en  ^u,  n)of)iD  ^te  woUen* 

George  the  Third.  ®eorg  ber  iDritte. 

Louis  the  Fourteenth.        Submig  bet  »JBtergef)nte. 
Hunry  the  Fourth.  |)etnrt4  bet  93tette. 

£urope,  European.  ®uropa;  eutop5if4* 

Fluently.  ©etauftg. 

Charles  the  Fifth  spoke  several  ^arl  bet  ^Cinfte  fprad)  getfluftg  me^« 
European  languages  fluently,      rete  europfitfc^e  @pta4en. 
Such  a  thing.  @o  etmao. 

Have  you   ever   seen  such   a  ^aben  @ie  [i  fo  etioag  gefe^en  7 

thing  1 
Have  you  eve:  heard  of  such  a  ^aben  @te  {e  fo  etmo^  ge^dtt? 

thing? 
I  have  never  seen  nor  heard  of  34  h^bt  nte  fo  ctioal  gefef)en  no4 
such  a  thing.  get)jirt. 

EXERCISES.     195. 

When  did  yon  see  my  father's  castle  ? — 1  saw  it  when  1  W9M 
Iravelling  last  year.  It  is  one  of  the  finest  castles  that  I  have  evei 
•een ;  it  is  seen  far  off. — How  is  that  said  ? — ^That  is  not  said> 
That  cannot  be  comprehended. — Cannot  every  thing  be  expressed 
in  your  language  1 — Every  thing  can  be  expressed,  but  not  as  in 
yours. — Wul  you  rise  early  to-morrow  1 — It  will  depend  upon  ci^ 
(niwfiitaDces ;  if  I  go  to  bed  early,  I  shall  rise  early,  but  if  I  go  tt 
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ned  lato,  1  shall  rise  late. — Will  you  love  atiy.  children  ? — ^If  thej 
are  good,  I  shall  love  them. — Will  you  dine  with  us  to-morrow  ?— 
If  you  get  ready  (^ubcrcitcn  (offcn)  the  food  1  like,  1  shall  dine  with 
you. — Flave  you  already  read  the  letter  which  you  received  this 
morning  1 — I  have  not  opened  it  yet. — When  will  you  read  it?— 
I  shall  read  it  as  soon  as  1  have  time. — Of  what  use  is  that  ? — It  ia 
of  no  use. — Why  have  you  picked  it  up  1 — 1  have  picked  it  up,  in 
order  to  show  it  to  you. — Can  you  tell  me  what  it  is  1 — I  cannot 
tell  you,  for  I  do  not  know ;  but  I  shall  ask  my  brother  who  will 
tef  1  you. — Where  have  you  found  it  % — I  have  found  it  on  the  bank 
01  the  river,  near  the  wood. — Did  you  perceive  it  from  afar  ? — I  did 
Bot  want'  to  perceive  it  from  afar,  for  I  passed  by  the  side  of  the 
river. — Have  you  ever  seen  such  a  thing  1 — Never. — Is  it  useful  tc 
speak  much  1 — If  one  wishes  to  learn  a  foreign  language  it  is  use- 
ful to  speak  a  great  deal. — Is  it  as  useful  to  write  as  to  speak  1 — 
it  is  more  useful  to  speak  than  to  write ;  but  in  order  to  learn  a 
foreign  language,  one  must  do  both  (Ocitc^). — Is  it  useful  to  write  - 
dll  that  one  says  1 — That  is  useless. 

196.. 

Where  did  you  take  this  book  from  1 — I  took4t  out  of  the  room 
of  your  friend  (fem.). — Is  it  right  to  take  the  books  of  other  people  1 
— It  is  not  right,  I  know ;  but  I  wanted  it,  and  I  hope  that  youi 
friend  will  not  be  displeased  ;  for  I  will  return  it  to  her  as  soon  as 
(  have  read  it. — What  is  your  name  *? — My  name  is  William. — 
What  is  your  sister's  name  1 — Her  name  is  Eleanor. — Why  does 
Charles  complain  of  his  sister  1 — Because  she  has  taken  *his  pens. 
— Of  whom  do  those  children  complain  1 — Francis  complains  of 
Eleanor  and  Eleanor  of  Francis. — Who  is  right  1 — They  are  both 
wrong ;  for  Eleanor  wishes  to  take  Francis's  books  and  Francis 
Eleanor's. — To  whom  have  you  lent  Schiller's  works  1 — I  have  lent 
the  first  volume  to  William  and  the  second  to  Elizabeth. — How  is 
that  said  in  French  1 — That  is  not  said  in  French. — How  is  thaV 
said  in  German  \ — It  is  said  thus. — Has  the  tailor  already  brought 
you  your  new  coatl — He  has  brought  it  to  me,  but  it  does  not  fit  me 
well. — Will  he  make  you  another? — He  must  make  me  another; 
for  rather  than  wear  it,  I  will  give  it  away. — Will  you  use  that 
horse  ? — 1  shall  not  use  it. — Why  will  you  not  use  it  1 — Because  it 
does  not  suit  me. — Will  you  pay  for  iti — 1  will  rather  pay  for  it 
than  use  it. — To  whom  do  those  fine  books  belong  1 — ^They  belong 
to  William, — Who  has  given  them  to  him  1 — His  good  father.— 
Will  he  read  them  ? — He  will  tear  them  father  than  read  them.— 
Are  you  sure  that  he  will  not  read  them  ? — I  am  sure  of  it,  for  ht 
hftft  told  ne  so.     (See  end  of  Lesson  XXXI V.^ 
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EIGHTY-FIFTH  LESSON.— iFflnf  tmi  acl^igile 

£jertion. 


Sweet. 

mild, 

agreeable, 
6weet  wine, 
A  mild  zephyr, 
A  mild  air, 
A  soft  sleep. 


fanft; 
angene^nu 
filpcr  ffiein ; 
etn  fanftcr  Scp^^r; 
etnc  fanftc  ?uft ; 
etn  fanfter  @d)(af. 


Nothingf  makes  life  more  agree-  9li(^t^  mad)t  ta^  Seben  angenet)nierf 
able  than  the  society  of  and      oUbte^^cfeHfclbaft  unbber  Umgang 

nut  unfern  ^ceunDen. 


intercourse  with  our  friends. 

Sour,  acid. 
To  cry  J  to  scream^  to  shriek* 

To  help. 

Thou  helpest,  he  helps. 
I  help  him  to  do  it. 
I  help  you  to  write. 

I  will  help  you  to  work. 
To  cry  out  for  help. 


@auer. 

®d)rcien*.  Part,  past,  gei 
fc^rteen.    Imperf.  fc^rie. 

^etfen*  (governs  the  dative)/ 
Part. past, ge^olfen.  Imperf. 

C  34  bclfe  tf)nx  bartn. 

C  3c6  bin  \\)n\  bartn  bef)ii(fttd)' 

3*  ()rtfe  3()nen  fd)rctbcn.  (See  Let- 
son  XL.) 

3(6  n)ttt  3()nen  arbctten  ^elfen. 

Urn  ^ftlfe  f^retcn*. 


To  inquire  after  some  one.    ^x6)    nocft    3<nianbem    erfun^tgdl 

(nad)  3^ntantem  fcagen).  ' 

Will  you  have  the  goodness  to  SBcHen  @te  bte  @(ttte  hdhen,  mit  bicfc 

pass  that  plate  to  me  ?  @d)ftfTe(  gu  retd)en  ? 

Will  you  pass  that  plate  to  me  SBcQen  ^te  mtr  geffiUigf!  t)tefe  @d)ftf« 


if  you  please? 
To  reach. 

If  you  please. 

lyomplaisant,  pleasing. 
\9  you  nlease. 
Atyoui  pleasure. 
At  yr)u  Ukb 

To  kii  »ck  at  the  door. 
To  happen. 
Semething  has  happvued. 


fel  retc^en  ? 

9?ei(ftcn. 
C  ©cf&nigfl. 
C  9Bcnn  eg  3()nen  gef&tltg  tfl. 

(^ef(!iatd. 

SBte  eg  3f)nen  dcf^Sftltg  tft. 

?rn  Die  SWr  flepfcn. 
r@id)  ertianen^  fid)  gutrogen*  (take 
J      Iftoben  for  their  auxiliary). 
J  SSorfaUcn*^     gcfd^cfjen*,     begcgnrn 
^     (take  fctn). 

@g  bat  fld^  ctmai  gugctragcn  (erciga 
net). 
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What  has  happened  ?  98o«  ift  twrgefaHen   ge|%e^>  i 

A  grreat  misfortune  has  happened.  @^  tfl  etn  gto^e^  Vin0d  gcfcfK^M* 

Nothing  has  happened.  Qi  tfi  nt(^td  ocrgefoden. 

A  mis^ttune  has  happened  to  6^  1(1  it)m  ein  Unglfict  begegnet 

him. 

I  had  an  accident.  3d)  ^atte  einen  SufalL 

Topour.  ®xtfcn*,  fcftfitten^  etnf(!fteni 

fen. 
To  pour  away,  SBeggte^en*. 

Tasked.  95  ergiepen*. 

To  shed  tears.  S^rflncn  Dergte^cn*  (Part,  past,  »ctt 

goffen.    Imperf.  oergop). 
A  tear.  @tne  S^tAne. 

With  tears  in  his,  her,  our  :r  snit  tl)r&nenben  UnQCtu 

my  eyes. 
I  pour  wine  into  a  glass.  3d)  gtcpe  9Betn  tn  ein  ®M. 

I  put  corn  into  a  sack.  3d)  }(t)Citte  ©etrette  in  einen  @act 

I  pour  out  some  drink  for  that  3d)  fc^enfc  tiefcm  ^anne  gu  trtnfen 

man.  ein. 

I  pour  away  the  wine,  for  it  is  3<ib  gte^e  ben  SBetn  meg,  benn  er  taugf 

good  for  nothing.  ntc^t^ 

It  2Bo^  anbetreffen*  (an6e» 
As  iOi  asfoTf  with  respect  to.  <     troffen/Onbettaf). 

ft  SBa  6  anbetangen. 

As  to  me,  I  do  not  kno^  what  t  9Ba^  tmdi  anUtv'i^t  (onbelangt)^ 
to  say.  '  fo  weip  td^  ntc^t^  wa^  i6)  fagen  foU 

To  meet  with.  t^ntreffen*  (governs  the  ace.). 

Part,  past,  getroffem    \w 
perf.  traf. 

Where  have  you  met  with  him?  t  2Bo  f)oben  ®ie  i()n  angetroffcn  ? 

I  do  not  know  what  to  do.  t  3d)  wetp  ntd)t^  wa^  Id)  t^un  fcH. 

I  do  not  know  where  to  go  to.      t  3cb  ivetp  ntd)t^  wo^tn  td)  geM 

fell. 
He  does  not  know  what  to  an-  t  ^  n>et9  ntdftt^  n>a^  er  antiocrten 

swer.  foH. 

We  do  not  know  what  to  huy.     t  ^i^  vox^m  xCx^t,  xoai  wit  faufca 

fotten. 

To  unhosom  one's  self  to  some  @t(^  3entanbem  t>ertrauen. 

one.  • 

To  trust  some  one.  3entant)cnt  trauen  or  oertrauen* 

To  diittrust  one.  \  ®1"^"^  "l^T"' 

)  (Stnem  ntd)t  ttaucn. 

Do  yoiUrust  that  man  1  Srauen  (or  t^ettrauen)  €lie  Mcfon 

a){anne? 
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I  do  trust  him* 

He  trusts  me. 

We  must  not  trust  erery  body. 

To  laugh  at  something. 

Do  you  laugh  at  that? 

I  60  laugh  at  it. 

At  what  do  you  laugh  1 

To  laugh  at,  to  deride  some  one. 

I  laugh  at  (deride)  you. 

Full. 

A  full  glass. 

A  full  r^iass  of  wino. 

A  book  full  of  errors. 

The  means, 
To  afford  (to  have  the  means). 
Can  you  afford  to  buy  a  horse  ? 

I  can  afford  it. 

I  cannot  afford  it. 

The  lady, 

To  taste^  to  like,  to  relish. 

How  do  you  like  this  wine  ? 
1  like  it  well. 
I  don't  like  it 


3d)  ttQue  (or  Dcrtrouc)  t^nii 

@r  trout  (or  wctraut)  nut. 

SBit   mUffen    ntc^t    ciuan    Sclici 

trauen. 
Uebcr  etvoa^  (oc^en. 
Sad)cn  ©ic  borftbcr  ? 
3d)  lad)C  toriiOcr. 
SBcrubcr  (ad)cn  ©i<  ? 
3cniant)en  ou6lad)en  (or  ))cr(ad)en)» 
3c^  tad)e  @ie  au^  Cocrtadbc  ©iO* 

©in  tJcHc!;  ma^. 

(Snn  ^>(a^  dcU  SQi^cin  (ctn  ooUe^  ®(al 

2Bcin). 
(Sin  S8ud)  tJoUcr  Jcbtcr. 

bog  g)2ittc(. 

©ic  g)attc(  f)abcn*. 

^abcn  ^ic  Die  gjitttcO  etn  5)ferb  ^ 

faufcn  ? 
3d)  babe  fete  SWlttel  bagu  (tcft  ^6c 

fic). 
3d)  babe  jic  nicbt 
bte  iDame. 

®  cb  m  e  dC  e  n. 

asic  fd)mcdt  3()n<n  t)tc|er  aSetn  ? 
®r  fcbniccft  mtr  gut. 
@r  fd)nicc!t  nitr  ntd)t. 


EXERCISES.     197. 

Do  your  scholars  learn  their  exercises  by  heart  ? — They  will  ra 
ther  tear  them  than  learn  them  by  heart. — What  does  this  man  ask 
me  for  1 — He  asks  you  for  the  money  which  you  owe  him. — If  he 
will  repair  to-morrow  morning  to  my  house  I  will  pay  him  what  I 
owe  him. — He  will  rather  lose  his  money  than  repair  thither.— 
Charles  the  Fifth,  who  spoke  fluently  several  European  languageSf 
saidi  r  that  we  should  (man  miifl*!*)  speak  SSpanish  with  the  gods^ 
Italisin  with  our  (fcincr)  mistress  (Die  ©cliebte  Obs,  Lesson  Lul.)- 
French  with  our  (feinem)  friend  (masc),  German  with  soldiers, 
English  with  geese  (Die  ©one),  Hungarian  (unqarifd))  with  horses, 
and  Bohemian  (bobmifd))  with  the  devil  (Der  Seufel). — Why  does 
tha  mother  of  our  old  servant  shed  tears  1  What  has  happened  to 
ber? — She  sheds  tears  because  the  old  clergyman,  her  friend,  who 
was  so  very  good  to  her  (bee  ibr  fe  ptef  ^utcf  getban  bat),  died  a  few 
days  ago. — Of  what  illness  did  he  die? — He  wa?  struck  with  apo 
plexy. — Have  you  helped  your  father  to  write  his  Jetters  ] — I  havt 
ne]p&A  him — Will  you  help  me  to  work  when  we  jo  to  town? — 1 
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will  help  you  to  work,  if  yoa  will  help  m^  to  get  a  JTelihood.— • 
Have  you  inquired  after  the  merchant  who  sells  so  cheap  t — I  have 
inquired  after  him ;  but  nobody  could  tell  me  what  has  become  of 
him. — Where  did  he  live  when  you  were  here  three  years  ago  1— 
He  lived  then  in  C-intrles  Street,  No.  55. — How  do  you  like  tliia 
wine  1 — I  like  it  very  well ;  but  it  is  a  little  sour. 

198. 

How  does  your  sister  like  those  apples  ? — She  likes  them  very 
irell ;  but  she  says  that  they  are  a  little  too  sweet. — Will  you  hav« 
iie  goodness  to  pass  that  plate  to  me? — With 'much  pleasure.— 
Shall  (Cell)  I  pass  these  fishes  to  you? — I  will  thank  you  to  pass 
•hem  to  me. — Shall  I  pass  the  bread  to  your  sister  1 — You  will 
■oblige  (rcrbtnbcn*)  me  by  passing  it  to  her. — How  does  your  mo- 
ilier  like  our  food  1 — She  likes  it  very  well ;  but  she  says  that  she 
has  eaten  enough. — What  dost  thou  ask  me  for  1 — Will  you  be  kind 
enough  to  give  me  a  little  bit  of  (t)cn)  that  mutton  1 — Will  you 
pass  me  the  bottle,  if  you  please  1 — Have  you  not  drunk  enough  1 
— Not  yet;  for  I  am  still  thirsty. — Shall  I  give  (einfd)cnfi'n)  you 
some  wine  1 — No,  I  like  cider  better. — Why  do  you  not  eat? — I  do 
not  know  what  to  eat. — Who  knocks  at  the  doorl — It  is  a  foreigner. 
— Why  does  he  cry  1 — He  cries  because  a  great  misfortune  has 
happened  to  him. — What  has  happened  to  you  1 — Nothing  has 
happened  tome. — Where  will  you  go  to  this  evening  1 — 1  don't 
know  where  to  go  to. — Where  will  your  brothers  go  to? — I  do  not 
know  where  they  will  go  to;  as  for  me,  I 'shall  go  to  the  theatre. — 
Why  do  you  go  to  town  ? — I  go  thither  in  order  to  purchase  some 
books. — Will  you  go  thither  with  mel — I  will  go  with  you  ;  but  I 
do  not  kno^  what  to  do  there. — Must  I  sell  to  that  man  on  credit^ 
— You  may  sell  to  him,  but  not  on  credit ;  you  must  not  trust  him, 
foi  he  will  not  pay  you. — Has  he  already  deceived  any  body  ?— 
He  has  already  deceived  several  merchants  who  have  trusted  him. 
— Must  I  trust  those  ladies  1 — You  may  trust  them  ;  but  as  for  me, 
I  shall  not  trust  them;  for  I  have  often  been  deceived  by  the  wo- 
men, and  that  is  the  reason  why  I  say,  we  must  not  trust  every 
body. — Do  those  merchants  trust  you  ? — ^They  do  trust  me,  and  J 
irust  them. 

199. 

Whom  do  those  gentlemen  laugh  atl — They  laugh  at  those  la 
dies  whc  wear  red  gowns  (^ag  .K^'i^)  with  yellow  ribbons. — Wh} 
do  those  people  laugh  at  us  ?— »They  laugh  at  us  because  we  speaV 
oadly. — Ought  we  to  (sD2u9  man)  laugh  at  persons  who  speak  bad 
ly  ? — We  ought  not  to  laugh  at  them  ;  we  ought,  on  the  contrary 
to  listen  to  them,  and  if  they  make  blunders  ((^cblcr),  we  ought  ti 
correct  therti  for  them. — What  are  you  laughing  at  1 — I  am  laughinj, 
at  your  hat ;  how  long  (fctt  roann)  have  you  been  wearing  it  so 
large  f — Since  (@ctt^Clu)  1  returned  from  England. — Can  you  uflbrd 
fo  buy  a  horse  and  a  carriage  ? — I  can  afford  it. — G^^tv  ^o^t  \st^>5wt\ 
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afford  |o  buy  that  large  house  I — He  can  afford  it. — Will  he  buy  it 
—Ho  will  buy  it,  if  it  pleases  him. — Have  you  received  my  lei" 
ter  1 — I  have  received  it  with  much  pleasure.  I  have  shown  it  to 
my  Grerman  master,  who  was  surprised  at  it,  for  there  was  not  a 
tingle  mistake  in  it. — Have  you  already  received  Jean  Paul's  and 
Wieland's  works  1 — I  have  received  those  of  (t)on)  Wieland  |  ai 
to  those  of  Jean  Paul,  I  hope  (fo  bojfe  id))  to  receive  them  next 
week.    (See  end  of  Lesson  XXXIV.) 

/  .  ,       •    ...   •  /  r  -.  .JA''       '    ^' 

EIGHTY-SIXTH  LESSON.— gecl)9  tltli  aclmijfiite 

Who  is  there?  2Bec  ift  ba? 

It  is  I.  3d)  6tn  e^ 

Is  it  you  1  @infe©tee«?    ♦ 

It  is  not  I.  3d)  &tn  e^  ntcftt. 

It  is  you.  @te  finb  e^ 

It  is  he,  it  is  she.  @r  tfl  t^,  fte  if!  e& 

Are  they  your  brothers?  @inl)  e^  3bte  JBtfiber  ? 

They  are  not  my  brothers.  6^  ftnb  meine  iSrfitet  nid>t. 

^tx  f        ttZr*  Appositional  phrases*  are  in  German  always 
put  in  the  same  case  as  the  principal  noun.     Ex. 

^    K:-'ifi-\  NOMINATIVE. 

'  y  Lycurgus,  the  Spartan  legislator.  O^furg^  ber  ^efe^geber  @parta*i* 

Religion,  this  daughter  of  hea-  iDie  ^tcligton^  btefe  Sod)ter  te^  |)tms 
I  ^     ,     *    ven,  is  the  faithful  companion      ntel^,  tfl  bie  treue  ®efat)tttnn  tcr 
of  men.  8Kenfcb«n. 


GENITIVB. 


.,  i»|     The  duty  of  a  father,  the  natural  iDe^  SSatet^^  be6  natfir(id)en  ^;8et/ 
^  tutor  of  his  children,  is  to  pro-      munte^  fciner  ^tnber,  '►pflicftt  tfl 

\  vide  for  them.  e^^  f&r  fie  gu  forgen. 

DATIVE. 

That  honour  is  due  to  my  friend  ADtefe  @l)re  ge6ftf)tt  ntctnem  ^teunbt^ 
who  is  a  brave  man.  etnem  6ro9cn  ^anne. 

I  gave  the  father,  this  honest  old  3d)  ()a6e  bent  S&oXix,  ttefcm  rec^tt 
maki,  the  mode]  of  his  family,  fd)affenen  ^retfe^  tern  9}2u|!cc  fets 
that  advice.  nee    ^annUe^    ben^  d?at^    gegei 

ben. 

•  We  call  a  phrase  appositional  when  it  serves  to  explain  and  determine  tiM 
priadpial  noun. 
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That  happened  under  Gonstan-  ^xci  ^t\^af)  untet  Sonflontni  Um 
tine  the  Great,  the  first  Chris-  ®ropen,  tern  erften  d)rtft(td)en  Jtoi* 
tian  emperor.  fer« 

ACCUSATIVE. 

t  concerns  my  friend,  the  coun-  6g    betrtfft    meinen    Jreunb/    \)iv 
sellor  N.  9?atb  9?. 

have   known  the  king,  that  3d)  bobc  ten  ^Snig,  ttefen  9Bol)(tbA» 
benefactor  of  his  people.  ter  fctne^  SSotfc^/  gcfannt. 

The  duty,  bie  q?pid)t ; 

the  companion,  tcr  ©cffibrte ; 

the  tutor  (the  guardian),  bcr  SScrmunt  (plur.  SSonnftnbcr)  ; 

the  model,  ^ai  sOiufter ; 

the  family,  bieSamitie; 

the  people,  ba^^ctf ;        , 

honest,  rcd)tfd)affen ; 

faithful  (true),  treu. 

To  thee,  my  dearest  friend,  I  give  iDit,  mctncm  Ciebften  S^eunbC/  gebe 
tnis  ring.  ic^  btefcn  d?ing. 

DlJ^  B.  In  German  the  pronoun  must  be  in  the 
same  gender,  number,  and  case,  with  the  substantive. 

Of  me,  who  am  his  nearest  rela-  8Son  nut,  fctnem  nftAftcn  95en»anbs 

tion,  he  requests  nothing.  Un,  t)er(angt  er  ntd)t^. 

»s  it  they  who  speak  ?  ®tnb  fie  c^,  bie  fpred)en  ? 

It  is  they.  @ie  flnb  e^. 

It  is  1  who  sneak  J  ^d)  Mn  e«,  bet  fpttd)t 

It  IS  1  wno  speaK.  ^  g^  ^.^  ^^^  ^^^  .^  j.^^^^^^ 

ICT*  C.  When  a  personal  pronoun  is  followed  by 
a  relajtive  pronoun,  it  may  or  may  not  be  repeated  af- 
ter the  latter  j^^but  if  it  is  not  repeated,  the  verb  which 
follows  the  relative  pronoun  must  stand  in  the  third 
person,  though  the  personal  pronoun  be  of  the  (irst  or 

seCi#nd  person.  ,      \ 

■\         '  ■ 

It  is  vou  who  lauah  f®^^  ^^^  *^'  ^^  <Sie  (ac^en ;  or, 

It  IS  you  wno  laugn.  i  ©te  finb  e«,  bet  tad|U^t    T 

ri5)u  M|t  e^^^er  bu  e6  get^)an  ho(lf 
It  18  thou  who  hast  done  it.       <      or, 

C  >Du  bift  e^,  bet  e^  getf)an  ^t 
It  18  you,  gentlemen,  who  have  @te  jtnb  e^^  metne  |>etren/  bie  M 
said  that.  gefogt  ^aben. 

To  look  like  (to  appear)  2(u^fef)en*  n)te. 

flow  does  he  look  I  SS^te  fiebt  ev  au<  1 
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He  looks  gay  (sad,  contented).    (5r  fjibt  (uftig  (trouri^,  5ttftic^ni| 

This  beer  looks  like  water.  5)icfc^  93ur  ficf)t  nu^  wie  8Safl<t 

You  look  like  a  doctor.  ©ic  fct)cn  rale  cin  TCr^t  au^ 

Our  equals.  t  Unfcrc^  ®tcid)cn.   ^/^  ' ' '        ;  ' ' '  ' 

He  has  not  his  equal  or  his  f  @r  i)at  fetnc^  ©tetc^en  ntd^t     ' 
match. 


To  resemble  some  one* 


He  resembles  me. 

I  resemble  your  brother. 

T  resemble  him. 


Scmanbcm  gCetAen*.    Part^ 

past,  gcgtid)cn.    Imperf.  gttd). 
3emanbem  fil^nltc^  fc^en*  oi 

erfi«)t!mraf)nlid).^^^'^'''  // 

3d)  gleiAg  3f)tent  93rut>er.  •    .'  r '  •  •  s^C 
3d)  bin  torn  a!)ntid)« 


M   **< 


£(icA  other. 
We  resemble  each  other. 


@  i  n  a  n  t  e  r  (an  indeclinable  pro* 
noun).b 

J  8Kir  9(€td)en  cinantcr. 

^  9Bir  feben  ctnanber  cffentid). 
They  do  not  resemble.each  other,  ©ic  fchen  etnonber  nicfct  fibnltd). 
The  brother  and  the  sister  love  3)cr  $8rut)et  nnb  bic  ©(^rocftct  ftc« 

each  other.  ben  cinanl)er. 

Are  you  pleased  with  each  other?  ©tnt)  <Ste  nut  einanber  gufcteten  ? 


We  are  (so). 

I  am  well. 

To  drink  to  some  one. 

To  drink  some  one's  health. 


f  drink  your  health. 


Bit  [inl>  eg. 

3d)  bin  gcfunb. 

Scmanbem  ^titrinfcn*. 
r3emonbc6  ®efunt)l)eit  trinfen*. 
-^^Cuf    3«iwnt)cg    ®efunt)l)eit    tthi* 
C     Ecn*. 

S3d)  trtnfc  3^re  ®clunDbeit. 
3d)  trtnfe  auf  ^\)x(  ®efunl>f)ett. 

To  make  some  one's  acquaint-  S3e(anntfd)aft  nut  3<niantem  ma((e«u 

ance. 
To  become  acquainted  with  some-  3«nwntcn  f  ennen  terncn. 

body. 

r3d)'   b"^c   ^ine   JBcfanntfcfcafl   gc* 

I  have  mace  his  acquaintance.  |  ^.^^g;  jBefanntfd)ott  niit  tftm  ftc 

ntad)t. 
I  have  become  acquainted  with  3d)  ho^c  ibn  fennen  geternt. 

him. 
Aie  you  acquainted  with   him  @inb  @ie  nut  i^m  (tl)t)  bcfannt9 

(her)  1 


k  @inant>er  indicates  that  the  action  expressed  by  the  verb  is  recipfoeiu 
wetween  jseverai  persoas  or  things,  and  is  employed  for  aU  cases  and  nenderik 
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Do  you  know  him  (her)  1  itennen  ®te  t^ii  (fie)  I 

I  am  acquainted  with  him  (her).  3d)  bin  nut  tf)m  (if)r)  (efonnt 
I  know  him  (her).  3*  Unnc  if)n  (fie), 

lie  is  an  acquaintance  of  mine.  Or  'x\t  nictn  iBefanntcr. 
She  is  my  acquaintance.  @te  ifl  mctnc  l^cfonnte. 

Ue  is  not  a  friend,  ho  is  but  an  @r  ifl  Urn  S^^unt)^  er  ifl  nut  et« 
acquaintance.  93etdnnter. 

Obs.  ®o  denotes  the  consequence  of  a  preceding 
proposition.     (See  DC^  B.  Lesson  LXXXI.) 

^8  thou  hast  not  done  thy  exer-  SBctt  tu  betne  2(ufga0cn  ntd)t  gut  gir 

cises  well,  thou  must  do  them  mad)t  bafl/  f^  mupt  ^u  fic  ncd)  an* 

again.  ma(  mad>cn. 

As  he  did  not  come,  I  sent  for  Xia  cr  ntd)t  fani/  (jc)  (tc9  id)  tf)n  rus 

him.  fen.     (Lesson  LXXXI.) 

Again,  once  more.  S^cd)  clnmot. 

As.  ^a,  mdU 

EXERCISES.    200. 

Where  have  you  become  acquainted  with  that  lady  7 — ^I  have  L  8- 
come  acquainted  with  her  at  the  house  of  one  of  my  relations. — (s 
it  tho^i,  (!)harles,  who  hast  soiled  my  book?— It  is  not  1,  it  is  your 
little  sister  who  has  soiled  it. — Who  has  br6ken  my  fine  ink-stand  ? 
— It  is  1  who  have  broken  it. — Is  it  you  who  have  spoken  of  me  1 
— It  is  we  who  have  spoken  of  you,  but  we  have  said  of  you  nothi.\g 
but  good  (®ute6). — W'hy  does  your  cousin  ask  me  for  money  and 
books  1 — Because  he  is  a  fool ;  of  me,  who  am  his  nearest  relation 
and  best  friend,  he  asks  for  nothing. — Why  did  you  not  come  to 
dinner  (^um  ^KittagclJcn)  1 — I  have  been  hindered,  but  you  have  been 
able  to  dine  without  me. — Do  you  think  that  we  shall  not  dine,  if 
you  cannot  come  1 — How  long  did  you  wait  for  me  1 — We  waited 
for  you  till  a  quarter  past  seven,  and  as  you  did  not  come,  we  dined 
without  you. — Have  you  drunk  my  health  1 — We  have  drunk  yours 
and  that  of  your  parents. — A  certain  man  liked  much  wine,  but  he 
found  in  it  (taron)  two  bad  qualities  (l)ic  ©iaonfd)aft).  "  If  1  put 
water  to  it  (bincin),"  said  he,  "  1  spoil  it,  and  if  1  do  not  pul  any 
to  it,  it  spoils  me." — How  does  your  uncle  look  1 — He  looks  very 
pay ;  for  he  is  much  pleased  with  his  children. — Do  his  friends 
look  as  gay  as  he  ? — ^They,  on  the  contrary,  look  sad,  because  they 
are  discontented. — My  uncle  has  no  money,  and  is  very  contented, 
and  his  friends  who  have  a  great  deal  of  it,  are  scarcely  ever  so.-" 
Do  you  like  your  sister ?^I  like  her  much,  and  as  she  is  very  coiv  • 
plaisant  towards  me,  1  am  so  towards  her ;  but  how  do  you  like 
yours  ? — We  love  each  other,  because  we  are  pleaded  with  each 
other. 

201. 

Docs  your  cousin  resemble  you  ? — He  does  resemble  me. — Do 
four  sisters  resemble  each  other  1 — They  do  not  resemble  each 
9ther ;  for  the  eldest  (tie  &Uefle}  is  idle  and  naa^Ul^  (^\^QX<\^^  ^^1:0^^ 
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the  youngest  assiduous  and  complaisant  towards  everybody.  -Whc 
knocks  at  the  door  1 — It  is  I,  will  you  open  iti — What  do  you 
want  1 — I  come  to  ask  you  for  the  money  which  you  owe  me^  and 
the  books  which  I  lent  you. — If  you  will  have  the  goodness  to 
come  to-morrow,  I  will  return  both  to  you.^Do  you  perceive  yon- 
der house? — I  do  perceive  it,  what  house  is  iil — It  is  an  inn  (hai 
SDtrtf)^f)au5) ;  if  you  like,  we  will  go  into  it  to  drink  a  glass  oi 
wine ;  for  I  am  very  (fc()t)  thirsty. — You  are  always  thirsty  when 
you  see  an  inn. — If  we  enter  it,  I  shall  drink  your  health. — Rather 
than  go  into  an  inn  I  will  not  drink. — When  will  you  pay  what 
you  owe  me  1 — When  I  have  money ;  it  is  useless  to  ask  ine  for 
some  to-day,  for  you  know  very  well  that  there  is  nothing  to  be  had 
of  him  who  has  nothing. — When  do  you  think  you  will  have  mo- 
ney 1 — I  think  I  shall  have  some  next  year. — Will  you  do  what  I 
shall  tell  you  7 — I  will  do  it,  if  it  is  not  too  difficult. — Why  di  you 
laugh  at  me  1 — I  do  not  laugh  at  you,  but  at  your  coat. — Does  it 
not  look  like  yours  1 — It  does  not  look  Jke  it  ;'for  mine  is  shor^ 
and  yours  is  too  long,  mine  is  black  and  yours  is  green.  (See  end 
of  Lesson  XXXIV.) 
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EIGHTY.SEVENTH  LESSON.— Bubett  tltlb  acljt^gstc 

£ertion. 

Vo  get  into  a  scrape.  @t^  ^SinM  mUl)m*. 

C  @id)  h^xani  l)«tfcn*. 
To  get  out  of  a  scrape.  <  @ic^  ou^  hex  @d)ttngc  jte^en*. 

I  <Std)  oon  ctxoai  iei  mac^en. 

'  3d)  l)abc  niic  f)crau6  gcbotfcn. 

1  got  out  of  the  scrape.  J  ^^^^'  »"*  ""«  "«  ®*«"9'  9'»* 

[  3d)  bin  0ut  taocn  gefcmmen. 
The  snare,  hk  @d)(tnge ; 

always,  immet. 

That  man  always  gets  into  bad  iDicfet  ^ann  ^te^t  j!(^  tmmer  fcfcUnti 
scrapes;  but  he  always  gets  me^&nbel^u;  abet  et  f)t(ft  ftd) im« 
out  of  them  again.  met  totebet  f)etau& 

Between.  3n)tfd)en   (^overas  the  datiVt 

and  accusative). 

The  appearance,  bo$  2(nfel^cn ; 

the  sight,  the  face,  hai  (Sejtd^t ; 

the  mien,  the  look,  tie  ^tene ; 

the  countenance,  the  physiog-  btc  ©cfic^t^btltung. 

nomy, 

To  have  the  appearance.  S)ag  2(nfef)en  l)aUn*, 

To  appear  @(^cin(n**    Imperf  (ctiteiu 
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To  look.  2ru«fc()en*. 

To  look  well  Out  au^fcben*. 

To  look  good,  ®ut  ^u  fcin  fcfeeineii*. 

You  (appear)  look  very  well.       ©te  fc^jcn  fcbr  gut  ou^ 

She  looks  angry.  ©ic  ficbt  »erbric9(id)  QU«. 

She  appears  to  be  angry.  ©ie    fd)cint    66fe    (oerbricpJtc^)    jp 

fein. 
They  appear  to  be  contented.       ©ic  fAeinen  gufrieben  gu  fetn. 
They  look  contented  (pleased).    ,©ie  fc^en  txrgnftgt  au^ 

To  look  p.eased  with  some  one.  3emanbem  etn  fceuntUc^e^  ©cftd^l 

ntad)cn. 
To  receive  one  kindly.  ®incn  fccunWicfe  cmpfangen*. 

Friendly,  kindly.  Jreuntlid). 

To  look  cross  at  some  one.  3«niantcm  ein  bSfeg  ®cfid)t  mocftcn. 

When  1  go  to  see  that  man,  in-  SBcnn  id)  biefcn  oionn  bcfud)C,  mQd)t 
stead  ofreceiving  me  with  plea-  er  mir  ein  bSfe^  ®e|id)t,  anfloU 
sure,  he  looks  displeased.  mid)  freunMid)  au^unebmen. 

A  good-looking  man.  @in  ^ann  wn  gutem  2Cnfe()cn. 

A  bad-looking  man.  @tn  ^ann  wn  fd)lcd)t<m  2tafcften. 

Bad-looking  people  or  folks.        8eute  »on  fd)led)tcm  Knfcbcn. 

To  imagine.  @td)  etnbitben   (governs    the  da 

tive). 

• 

That  man  whom  you  see,  seems  3)cr  9)lann,  ben  ©ie  fe^en,  fd)eint 
desirous  of  approaching  us.  fid)  ung  (dative)  na()ecn  gu  tooUcn. 

To  visit,  to  go  to  see  some  one.    3emont)en  befud)en. 

To  pay  some  one  a  visit.  3<niant)em  etnen  S3efuc^  mac^en. 

To  frequent  a  place.  ©in en  Ort  befud)en. 

To  frequent  societies.         .  ®efeUfd)aften  befud)en. 
To  associate  with  some  one.         ^D^tt  S^mantem  uuiget}eit*. 

U  is  all  over  with  .e  !  |  §,  fcftf  *'^'" ' 

It  is  all  over !  (S^  tfl  barum  gefd)ef)en  ! 

I*  is  too  late  to  consult  to-day  ®efd)e6ene  Dtnge  ftnt)  nic^t  gu  dntecti 
about  what  was  done  yesterday       (©prtd)n)Ott). 
(a  proverb). 
The  spite,  the  displeaciure,    t)cr  ^erbtu$ ; 
the  grief,  the  sorrow,  ber  Jtunmier. 

Ti  vex,  to  spite  some  one.  3emant)em  ^I$ert)ru$  mad)en. 

1*0  hurt  some  one's  feelings.        ^lemonten  fr&nfen. 
Vou  have  vexed  (spited)  that  ©ie  boben  btefem  9)2anne  93erbnt|i 

man.  gemad)t. 

You  have  hurt  that  man's  feel-  ©te  f)aben  btcfen  ^ann  gefrfinft 
ings. 

The  place,  ter  £)rt,  tie  ©tette. 

i  know  a  good  place  to  swim  in    Sc^    toetp    eine    gutc    ©teUe    guni 

@d)n)immai* 
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To  swim. 


©c!)n)tnmicn».  Part,  past,  gcfd&aonu 
men.    Imperf.  fcbtoamm. 


To  experience.  @  r  f  a  f)  r  e  n*,    Imperf.  c  r  f  u  b  l 

To  endure  (experience').     @  r  t  u  1  b  «  n. 
To  feel  {experience),         @nipftnl)cn».    Imperfect,   e  m  j 

pf  an  b« 

t  \*j<r%  experienced  a  great  deal.  3d)  l)abe  oict  erbutt)et  (cnipfunteo. 

crfaf)rcn). 
I  hb^e  experienced  a  great  many  3d)  babe  t)icl  Unglftcf  gc^abt. 
iLlsfortunes. 


To  suffer. 


Sciben*  (gctitteit/  (ttt). 


To  fe:)l  a  pain  in  one's  head  at  f  ^m  ^opfe  ol)er  am  5"^*  letbcn* 

foo^ 
I  felt  K  pain  in  my  eye.  f  3d)  %c^hi  am  ^(uge  gcUtten. 


To  neglect. 


aSernad)tfif|i9eiu 
To  miss  {to  neglect).  SSerf&umen. 

Vou  hav  ^  neglected  your  prom-  @ic  b^bcn  if)r  95crfptcd)cn  oemad^ 

ise.  lii\\ic^U 

You  ha>»«  neglected  to  come  to  ®ie  baben  Dcrfaumt/gurStunbe  (^ui 


your  ib.s8on. 

To  yield. 

To  yield  tc  some  one. 

To  yield  to  j^omething. 

To  yield  to  necessity. 

We  must  yield  to  necessity. 

To  spring. 

To  jump  (hop). 

To  blow  up,  to  burst 

To  omit. 
To  spring  up  from  below. 
To  spring  forward. 
To  spring  backward. 


Cccttcn)  ^u  fcmmen. 
SBctd)en*"  takes  fctn.     Part,  past, 

9cn)td)en.    Imperf.  wid). 
3cmanbcm  nad)9cbcn*, 
r^id)  in  ctroae  (accus.)  fd)i(fcm 
<  @td)  ju  etn>a^  bcquemen. 
C  ©^  bci  ettoa*  bcwcnbcn  (affcn*. 
@td)  in  tie  ^Zotbnxmbtgfcit  fd)tden 
972an  mu9  fid)  in  tie  9{ctbn)entigfell 
fd)icfen« 

©prtngen*.    Part  past,  gefP^ngen. 

Imperf.  fprang. 
^ftpfcn. 
.    ©prcngcn. 

2(u^tQtTcn*.    Imperf.  ttep. 
il^cn  untcn  bcrauf  fprtngeii*» 
a?crn)&rt?  fpringen. 


, — 5  ««^. — .«.  Burftcf  fprinqcn. 

The  child  hopped  joyfull  ar(  und  3)n^  .^int  ^ftpfte  frifuttg  um  mt(| 
me.  b«^t^u"i*'' 

•  9Br'(^en,  to  steep,  and  ertveidjen,  to  soften,  t  j  mollify,  are  active  and  regii* 
lar  verbs,  and  consequently  take  ^aben*  for  their  auxiliary. 

^  ^itpfeti,  to  jump,  to  hop,  to  frisk,  is  generally  used  in  speaking  of  animali 
llmt  spring,  and  of  children. 
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Hie    besiegers  let  the  bastion  >Dtc  S^dagercc  (iepen  btc  SBaf^d  fpnm 

blow  up  9CIU 

The  copier  has  omitted  a  few  iDer  3(0fd)retbet  ^t  etntge  SetUtt  aaU 

lines.  gctotlen. 

(2(uf    Sentanbcn    cbcr     tttoai    IH 
frnngen*,  (c^   fWrjcn,  it^   ten. 
Ucbcr  3emonbcn  ober  etnxt^  ^ctfoU 
Ivn*. 
The  cat  springs  upon  the  rat,       iDie  .Ra^e  fprinqt  QUf  tie  JRotte  Jc^. 
To  leap  on  horseback.  ©id)  auf  ta^  ^fcrt  fd)n>lnge:i*  (get 

fJbivunqcn.  f^wong).   • 
To  run.  9?enncn«  (girannt,  rannte). 

To  swing.  Sd)rDin3cn*  (gc|"d)rDun9cn,  (ic^nwng) 

To  still  greater  ill  luck.  3u  ncd>  grc^crcm  llnglud. 

To  still  greater  good  luck.  3u  nod)  grSHcrcm  ®lilcf. 

To  my  still   greater  ill  luck  I  3u  nod)  gro^crcm  Ungtftd  ^obe  td) 

have  lost  my  purse.  nitfinir  ffiorfe  ocrloren. 

EXERCISES.     202. 

Is  it  right  to  laugh  thus  at  every  body  1 — If  I  laugh  at  your  coa^ 
I  do  not  laugh  at  every  body. — Does  your  son  resemble  any  one  1— 
He  resembles  no  one. — Why  do  you  not  drink  1 — I  do  not  know 
what  to  drink  ;  for  I  like  good  wine,  and  yours  looks  like  vinegar. 
—If  you  wish  to  have  some  other  I  shall  go  down  into  the  cellar 
(Lesson  LXXIII.)  to  fetch  you  some. — You  are  too  polite,  sir,  I 
shall  drink  no  more  to-day. — Have  you  known  my  father  longi — 1 
have  known  him  long,  for  I  made  his  acquaintance  when  I  was  yet 
at  (ouf)  school.  We  often  worked  for  one  another,  and  we  loved 
each  other  like  brothers. — I  believe  it,  for  you  resemble  each 
other. — When  I  had  not  done  my  exercises,  he  did  them  for  me, 
and  when  he  had  not  done  his,  I  did  them  for  him. — Why  does 
'your  father  send  for  the  physician  1 — He  is  ill,  and  as  the  physi- 
cian does  not  com^  he  sends  for  him. 
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Is  that  man  angnf  "with  (auf  with  the  accus.)  jrou  t — I  think  he 
IS  angry  with  me,  because  I  do  not  go  to  see  him ;  but  I  do  not 
like  to  go  to  his  house :  for  when  I  go  to  him,  inslead  of  receiving 
me  with  pleasure,  he  looks  displeased. — You  must  not  believe  that 
lie  is  angry  with  you,  for  he  is  not  so  bad  as  he  looks. — He  is  the 
best  man  in  (t>cn)  the  world ;  but  one  must  know  him  in  order  to 
appreciate  (fd)«!i*^cn)  hi-n. — There  is  ((5^  if!)  a  great  difference  (tet 
Unterfd)icl))  between  (dative). you  and  him;  you  look  pkased  with 
7  11  those  who  come  to  see  you,  and  he  looks  cross  at  them.— 
Why  do  you  associate  (gcftcn  @tc — nm)  with  those  people  1 — I  as^ 
Bociate  with  them  because  they  are  useful  to  me. — If  you  continue 
to  associate  with  them  you  will  get  into  bad  scrapes,  for  th^^^  Wam% 
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many  enemies. — How  does  your  cousin  conduct  himself?— Hn 
does  not  conduct  himself  very  well ;  for  he  is  always  getting  intc 
some  bad  scrape  (or  other). — Do  you  not  sometimes  get  into  bad 
scrapes  ] — It  is  true  that  1  sometimes  get  into  them,  but  I  always 
get  out  of  them  again. — Do  you  see  ^ose  men  (Scute)  who  seerr 
desirous  of  approaching  us  1 — I  do  see  them,  but  I  do  ncl  teal 
them  ;  for  they  hurt  nobody. — We  must  go  away,  for  I  do  not  likt 
to  mix  with  people  whom  1  do  not  know. — I  beg  of  you  not  to  b« 
afraid  of  them,  for  I  perceive  my  uncle  among  them. — Do  yoc 
know  a  good  place  to  swim  in  1 — I  do  know  one. — Where  is  it  ? — 
On  that  side  of  the  river,  behind  the  wood,  near  the  high-road  (Me 
Jnntftrapc)! — When  shall  we  go  to  swim  ? — ^This  evening  if  you 
like. — Will  you  wait  for  mo  before  the  city-gate  1 — 1  shall  wait  foi 
you  there ;  but  I  beg  of  you  not  to  forget  it. — You  know  that  i  . 
never. forget  my  promises.     (See  end  of  Lesson ^JUC^IV.) 

EIGHTY-EIGHTH  LESSON.— gtcljt  wb  aclmigBte 

Section. 

By  all  means  (obstinately).  0){tt  otlcr  9}}ad)t  unb  ©cmaft: 

To  ftUow.  S^tcjen,  nad)gcbcn*  (govern  the  da^ 

tive). 
To  pursue.  SScrfdgcn  (governs  the  accus.). 

I  have  followed  him.  34  ^in  if)m  nad)gcgan9cn. 

To  lose  one's  wits.  3)cn  ^Betflant)  ©erliacn*.    Imperf. 

Dcrtcr. 
The  sense,  the  wit,  the  intellect,  bet  ^^erftant. 
That  man  has  lost  his  wits,  for  iDiefcr  »})2ann  bat  ben  93crftanb  t)ci> 

he  does  not  know  what  he  is      (oren^  bcnn  et  toetp  nid)t^  n>a^  et 

doing.  tbut. 

That  man  wishes  by  all  mt>ans  ^tcfcr  972ann  n)iQ  mtr  nut  alter  ©c 

to  lend  me  his  tnoney.  toatt  fein  ®e(b  tei{)en. 

Ohs.  A»  The  neuter  of  tne  demonstrative  pronoun 
biffed  (ba^)  may  in  the  singular  relate  to  substan- 
tives of  any  gender  or  number,  and  even  to  a  whole 
proposition. 

Is  that  the  ladv  whom  you  spoke  3f^  bo6  bie  ^<y\\\z,  Don  bcr  @ic  mil 
cf  to  me  1  niir  9cfprcd)cn  jjabcn  ? 

That  is  a  bad  man.  >Do«  tjlt  cin  Wfer  g)?nnn. 

Which  are  the  pens  with  which  9Be(d)C^  finb  bte  ^cbern,  nut  benen 
you  write  so  well  I  @te  fc  gut  fd)rciben  ? 

Chs.  B.     The  neuter  of  the  interrogative  pronoun. 
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10  e  I  d)  f  ^,  which^  may  eqaally  relate  to  substantives  of 
any  gender  or  number. 

Which   is  the  best  pronuncia-  SSBcIcM  (ft  tie  bcfie  TCu^fpra^e  ? 
tioat 

What  a  beautiful  book !  9Br((t  cin  |d)8ne^  SSucft ! 

Obs.  C,  38e(c^^  when  it  expresses  admiration,  ma]f 
be  followed  by  the  indefinite  article.  It  remains  then 
invariable. 

What  a  gr  eat  man  !  9Bc((i)  <tn  oropet  932ann^ 

What  fine  weather !  SBdc^^  fc(fOne  SBetter ! 

What  ^ood  people  they  are !        SBek^  gutc  6eute  fitit  ba6 . 

What  a  happiness  !  ^ 

How  fortunate  !  CiScU^  ciii  (S>\M  or  n^e^  (SM ! 

How  lucky  !  3 

Perhaps  $B  t  e ( ( e  t  (ft  t 

I  shall  perhaps  go  thither.  3d>  »(tbc  oieUetcftt  fttngef)<iu 

O/^s.  D.  HoWj  before  an  exclamation,  is  translated 
Dy  n>ie^  n>iet)te(,  iDrfc^.    Ex. 

How  good  you  are !  ®te  gut  fint  ©ic ! 

How  foolish  he  is  !  ffiBic  tumm  ift  cr ! 

How  foolish  she  is !  SSStc  tunim  tfifie! 

How  rich  that  man  is !  SBie  reid)  ifl  ticfcr  ^ann ! 

How  handsome^at  woman  is !   9&te  fd)6n  t|i  btefe  ^rau ! 

How  kind  you  are  to  me  !         SBdche  ®dtc  @ie  fur  nnd)  ftobcn ! 

How  happy  you  are  !  9Ba^  jtnt)  @te  |c  gtiicfttd) ! 

How  much  I  owe  you  !  2Biet)ift  id)  Sbnen  nid)t  fchulbig  bin ! 

How  much  I  am  obliged  to  you !  9Bte  fc^c  bin  id)  3bnen  ntd)t  ocrbuns 

ben ! 
u  ••.  .v.«w»    kr    ♦;    «  T  ««.  ')a2iag  tdb  3ftnenmd)t  oetbanfc! 
unde"  to^ou  !^  f  aBicwcl  id,  SDncn  nid,t  ju  «rt<.nf«i 

How  many  (what  a  multitude  iffie(d)(  97{enrd)enmengc !    9Bc(d)  etnc 

of)  people  !  9)2cnge  ^eiU ! 

The  multitude,  the  great  number,  tie  9){engc. 

To  be  under  obligations,  to  be  ^3^^^^^^^,^    t«t    etn)a«    oetbutibet 

obliged  to  some  one  fo^  some-  >^  r-^  ' 

thing.  J  ' 

Tobeindebt«dto8omeonefoi^3^,,,^„j^„,  ^^^  oertanfcn  »  « 

SQHieth.ng  ^     p„t„„f„  „aben«. 

To  owe  soniethinff  to  some  one.  j 

I  am  indeblpd  to  him  for  it.  i£)a^  f)obc  td)  \hn\  (U  t>crCanfctl« 

13 
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To  thank.       '         ©  a  n  6  e  n  (governs  the  dative^ 

1  o  thank  some  one  for  some*  3^niantcm  fiit  itvoai  tanfcn 

thing. 
I  thank  you  for  the  trouble  you  3d)  bonfe  Sbncn  ffir  l>ic  9}2ttf)e,  b* 

have  taken  for  me.  *  @te  fid)  fdr  mid)  gcgcben  l)aben 

Is  tnere  anything  more  grand  ?     ^ai  ift  grSpet? 
Is  there  anything  more  cruel  1       SBa^  i|t  groufanwt  ? 
Is  there  anything  more  wicked  ?  SDa^  if!  gotttofcr  ? 
Can  anything  be  more  handsome  1  ^ann  ettoa^  fc^6nev  fetn? 

To  run  up.  *  ^erbcitaufen* 

To  hasten  up.  |)crbcicilen 

To  run  to  the  assistance  of  some  3^nianbem  ju  |>d(fe  eitnu 
one. 

To  save,  to  deliver.  9?etten. 

To  hasten.  @tlcn. 

To  plunder  (to  rob).  9)lfinfcern. 

Many  men  had  run  up  ;  but  in-  SBtele  Seute  toaren  l^cxb^^mit ;  oSet" 
stead  of  extinguishing  the  fire,      anftatt  ^ai  $euet  ju  (9fd)en^  f^ngetf 
the  wretches  set  themselves  to      tie  ©(ettteit  on  ju  p(6nDecn. 
plundering. 
To  begin  something.  (Sttoai  anfangen*.    Imperf.  finq. 

To  set  about  something.  @id)  an  ettoa^  (ace.)  madden. 

Have  they  been  able  to  extin-  |)ot  man  tag  ^euet  (6fiAen  f  onncn  ? 

guish  the  fire  1 
Have  they  succeeded  in  extin-  3f!  ^^  t^nen  getungen^  tag  S^ucr  ju 

guishing  the  fire  ?  I6fd)en  ? 

The  watch  indicates  the  hours,    ^ie  Ubr  ^cigt  tic  @tunten  an. 
To  indicate.  ^Cn^cigcn. 

To  quarreU  @icft  ganfen. 

To  chide,  to  reprove  some  one.    3emantcn  aug^onfen  or  ougfd)c(tcn* 

(gcfd)cttcn,  fdbatt). 
To  scold  some  one.  SWit  ^cmantcm  ^anfcn. 

The  quarre  tcr  3anf,  tie  36nfccei. 

To  dispute,   :o  contend    aoout  Ucbcr    etwag    )treiten*    (gefhrittiiv 

something.  ftritt). 

About  what  are  those  people  dis-  SEorftber  jlreiten  tiefe  iJeute  ? 

puting  1 
Taev  are  disputing  about  who  @ie  ganfen  ficft/  wer  gucrfl  geben  fott 

Hliaii  go  first. 

OF    THE    PRESENT    PARTICIPLE. 

The  present  participle  is  formed  from  the  infinitive. 
by  adding  the  letter  t.     Ex.  ^vAttif  to  love ;  present 
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part.  Ikhenb,  loving ;  axbeitm,  to  work ,  present  part 
arbettenb« 

The  present  participle  in  German  is  used  in  the  a^ 
tributive  sense  like  an  adjective.  Ex.  ®n  (lerbenl« 
Sater^  a  dying  father  ;  ber  (a(t)enbe  'Jriil^lmg,  the  smiling 
spring ;  bte  nat)enbe  ®timbe,  the  approaching  hour  ;  hai 
jitternbe  ^b^  the  trembling  child.  But  it  cannot  be 
used  as  a  predicate.  We  cannot  say  with  the  Eng- 
lish :  the  boy  is  reading.*  This  must  be  expressed  ny 
the  present  tense,  as:  ter  Jtnabe  Keft.** 

Tiuu^  N  In  English  the  present  participle  is  u&ed  to  express 
cause,  reason^  condition,  and  timers,  But  this  is  rarely  the 

I    y       case  in  German.     For  in  all  such  instances  the  present 
,        participle  is  translated  by  the  following  conjunctions 

JtilP'^witb  the  verbs  expressed  by  the  English  participles* 
jL Jt^iA^tii^^  when,  as ;  nad)bem^  after ;  ba^  as ;  mbem^  as,  whilst ; 

^  -^    ,   tt>cil,  because.    Ex. 

l*\            Being  lately  at  your  brother's  liH  id)  ncutid)  bet  3^«n!  SBcutet 

^               house,  I  gave  something  to  his  toar^gab  id)  fcinen  ^int)ern  (tn>a<« 
^                children. 

Having  eaten  supper,  she  went  to  inod)bcm'=  fie  gu  9lad)t  gcgeffcn  botte, 

bed.  ging  ftc  gu  iRcttc. 

Having  no  money,  I  cannot  lend  ^a  id)  !cin  ®iib  ()abC/fofanu  td)  3b' 

you  any.  ncn  fcin^  tciben. 

Knowing  that  you  are  my  friend,  ©a  id)  weift/  ^op  ©te  nwin  Jreimb 

I  beg  of  you  to  do  me  that  fa-  finb,  fo  btttc  id)  @te,  mic  bicfen 

vour.  Oefatten  ^u  tbun. 

Not  finding  my  brother,  I  went  Snbcm  td)  meincn  Somber  ntd)t  fnnb, 

to  my  sister.  (fc)  gtng  id)  ju  mciner  @d)rt)c(!cr. 

Being  ill,  I  cannot  work.  SBctl  id)  franf  btn^  fann  tc^  ntd)t  avs 

bcitcn. 

Obs.  E.    These  examples  show  that  each  of  the  con- 

*  In  sublime  style,  principally  in  poetry,  it  may  be  used  adverbial ly.  Bi. 
Bttternb  Dor  jebem  ^Satttn  lebt  t>tx  ourcbtfame  in  emiger  ^ng^  tremblinff  at 
each  shade  the  fearfnl  lives  in  constant  anxiety.  3bm  in  bte  9{ebe  einfauenb, 
begann  ber  eble  '-}Id)tUe$.  interrupting  him,  the  noble  Achilles  began. 

•>  Several  words  formed  originally  from  verbs,  have  lost  the  nature  of  pre« 
■ent  participles,  and  are  used  as  adjectives  only,  both  in  the  attributive  and 
predicative  sense  ;  they  are  :  bringenb,  pressing ;  briidenb,  oppressive ;  etnneb* 
aitenb,  captivating  ;  fite ^enb.  fluent ;  bini^^t^cnb,  overpowering ;  hSnfcnb,  mor* 
diying;  rcijeiib,  charming.  Ex.  ^bre^itten  finb  fel)r  einnepmenb,  her  man- 
QtMTs  are  very  captivating;  bte  ?^otb  ifi  bringenb,  the  necessity  is  pressing; 
»te  ?iifl  ifl  brurfenb,  the  burden  is  oppressive ;  biefe  39eletbiguttg  ifl  frSnfmb, 
s>his  insult  is  mortifying ;  fetite  ^Hebe  t^  flie^enb,  his  speech  is  fluent ;  ftc  iff 
teijenb,  she  is  charming. 

*  lUacbbem  can  only  be  employed  with  the  pluperfect  of  the  indicative^ 
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Junctions  aU,  nac^em^  ba^  fatbem^  toeil^  has  its  peculiai 
signification,  and  that  there  is  necessarily  a  difference 
m  their  application :  1st,  aj^  refers  to  a  definite  event 
of  a  past  time  ;  2d,  itac^em  states  that  an  action  waa 
finished  when  another  action  commenced ;  3d,  bg  im- 
plies a  logical  cause  from  which  an  inference  is  drawn ; 
4th,  inbem  is  used  to  state  tHat  an  event  is  simultanev 
ous  with  another  event ;  5th,  Weil  expresses  a  real  rea- 
son why  a  thing  is  or  takes  placed  ^  '    "^ 

Obs.  F.  The  present  participle  may,  in  English,  be 
converted  into  a  substantive  by  a  prepeding  article, 
as :  the  reading,  the  writing,  the  speaking.  This  can- 
not be  done  in  German,  where  the  infinitive  must  be 
employed,  as :  ba^  ?efen,  ba^  ©djreiben,  ba^  @prec^tt«  As 
an  adjective,  however,  but  not  as  an  abstract  substan- 
tive, the  present  participle  may  elliptically  be  turned 
into  a  substantive,  as  :  ber  Sefenbe/  one  that  reads  ;  bet 
©djreibenbe,  one  that  writes;  ber  ®pred}enbe,  one  that 
Bpeaks. 

By  too  much  reading  one  fatigues  ^urd)  ^u  mU^  Scfcn  emifitet  mon 
the  eyes.  fid)  tie  ^(ugcn. 

Ohs.  G.  Sometimes  the  present  participle  is  transla- 
ted by  a  substantive  preceded  by  a  preposition.     Ex. 

1  flaw  your  brother  whilst  I  was  3d)  babe  Sbren  95rutet  im  SBorbeige; 
passing  by.  f)<n  gefet)en. 

He  came  with  a  book  under  his  (Sr  tarn  mtt  etnem  SBuc^e  unter  tern 

arm.  2(tme. 

When  1  was  in  the  country,  I  was  HU  idi  auf  tern  Cante  mar,  befant  id) 

very  well.  mid)  fcbr  toci)U 

She  smiled  as  she  was  saying  @ie  (&'d)e(te/  intern  fie  ta^  fagtc. 

ths. 

To  perform  (to  represent)  fBorftcUcn. 

To  entertain  (to  amuse).  Unterha(ten*«    tmperf.  untecbteft 

To  bargain  (to  deal).  .|bant)c(n. 

To  reply.  @tn>iet)ern. 

To  be  struck  with  horror  $86n    ©rauen    (C^ntfegen)    bcfaUeii 

wetbcn*. 

The  horror,  bo6  ©raueti/  t>ai  @ntfe(en. 

A  Tiolenr  head-ache.  Gin  b^tge^  itopfi9e(). 
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EXERCISE^:.      '20i, 

Ah,  it  is  all  over  with  me! — But,  bless  me!  (metn  ®ott!)  viUj 
jo  you  cry  thus  1 — I  have  been  (9)2on  f)at  mtr)  robbed  of  my  ^Id 
ringrs,  my  best  clothes,  and  all  my  money  :  that  is  the  reason  why 
[  cry. — Do  not  make  so  much  noise,  for  it  is  we  who  have  takeo 
them  all  in  order  to  teach  yon  to  take  better  care  of  your  things 
^@ad)cn),  and  to  shut  the  door  of  your  room  when  you  go  out.-* 
'  ,     Why  do  you  look  so  sad  1^^  have  experienced  great  misfortunes;  t  .•  "'*- 

cvr:(i*afWr  having  lost  all  my  money,  I  was  beaten  by  bad-looking  men; 

/^         and  to  my  still  greater  ill*luck  I  hear  that  my  good  uncle,  yirhom  I 

v-oye  so  much,  nas  been  struck  wi^n^oplexy. — ^You  must  not      .  .'•' 

^    '      afflict  yourself  so  much$  for  we  must^QJQd  to  necessity  ;  and  yoo  '  ,    f 
, .  know  well  the  proverb  :  '*  It  is  too  late  to  consult  to-day  about  what  'J  t/  ^^ 
was  done  yesterday.'^ — Can  you  not  get  rid  of  that  manl-^  cannot 

.  ^    !•  get  rid  of  him,  for  he  will  absolutely  (burd)ou^)  follow  me. — H€ 

must  have  lost  his  wits. — What  does  he  ask  you  for  1 — He  wishes  X(i*f 
to  sell  me  a  horse,  which  I  do  not  want.— Whose  houses  are  these  1 
.'  — ^They  are  mine. — Do  those  pens  belong  to  you? — No;  they  be*  .,  • 
long  to  my  sister. — ^Are  those  the  pens  with  which  she  writes  so 
well  1 — ^They  are  the  same.— -Which  ^s  the  man  of  whom  you  com- 
plain ? — It  is  he  who  wears  a  red  coat. — '•  What  is  the  difference 
(ter  Untcrfd)ic^)  between  a  watch  and  me  1  *'  inquired  a  lady  (of)  a 
young  officer.  '^  My  lady,'*  replied  he,  '^a  watoh  marks  the  hours, 
and  near  (6ei)  you  one  forgets  them.'' — A  Russian  peasant,  who 
had  never  seen  asses,  seeing  several  in  Germany,  said :  *'  Lord  (9){ctit 
®«tt),  what  large  hares  there  are  in  this  country  ! '' — How  many 
obligations  I  am  under  to  you,  my  dear  friend !  you  have  saved  my 
life  f  without  you  I  had  been  (n)dre  id))  lost. — Have  those  misera- 
ble men  hurt  yon  1 — ^They  have  beaten  and  robbed  me ;  and  when 
you  ran  to  my  assistance  they  were  about  to  strip  (ou^jte^en*)  and 
kill  me. — I  am  happy  to  have  delivered  you  from  (ou^)  the  hands 
of  those  robbers. — How  good  you  are ! — ^Will  you  go  to  Mr.  Tor- 
tenson's  to  night  (btefen  2(b€n^)  ? — I  shall  perhaps  go. — And  will 
your  sisters  go  ? — They  will  perhaps. — Was  you  pleased  at  the 
concert  yesterday  ? — I  was  not  pleased  there,  for  there  was  such 
a  multitude  of  people  there  that  one  could  hardly  get  in. — I  bring 
Tou  a  pretty  present  with  which  you  will  be  much  {)leased.— -What 
IS  it  ? — It  is  a  silk  cravat.— Where  is  it  t— I  have  it  in  my  pocket 
(tie  !Sofd)C). — ^Does  it  please  you  t — ^It  pleases  me  much,  and  I 
tiiank  you  for  it  with  all  my  heart. — I  hope  that  you  will  at  last 
accept  (onnef)men*)  something  of  (vcn)  me. — What  do  you  intend  to 
gtwB  me  ? — ^1  will  not  tell  you  yet,  for  if  I  do  tell  you,  you  will  find 
•0  pleasure  when  I  give  it  to  you. 

305. 

Why  do  those  men  quarrel  1 — ^They  quarrel,  because  they  do  not 
enow  what  to  d% — Have  they  succeeded  in  er^nguishing  the  fife\ 
^They  have  at  last  succeeded  in  if,  bwl  Vx  va  ^iv^  ^^\.^w««A 
houses  hare  been  burnt. — Have  they  noV  \a«Kiv?XAft  ^^  ^w^s^  "w^ 
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thin|r  ! — They  have  not  been  able  to  save  anything  ;  for,  instead  ol 
extinguishing  the  fire,  the  miserable  wretches  who  had  come  up  set 
themselves  to  plundering. — What  has  happened  1 — A  great  mi3fo^ 
tune  has  happened. — Why  did  my  friends  set  out  without  me  !— 
They  waited  for  you  till  twelve  o'clock,  and  seeing  that  you  did  not 
come,  thpy  set  out. — Tell  (©rjd^tcn)  us  what  has  happened  to  yoa 
lately.-. -Very  willingly,  but  on  condition  (mit  ticm  ^^cSingc  or  untct 
ber  iBettngung)  that  you  will  listen  to  nie  attentively  (attfiner(fam) 
without  interrupting  (untcrbrcd)cn*)  me. — We  will  not  interrupt 
you,  you  may  be  sure  of  it. — Being  lately  at  the  theatre,  I  saw  TA« 
speaking  picture  and  The  weeping  woman  performed.  This  lattei 
play  {T)OiS  (c^tcre  ^tflc!)  not  being  very  (fcnbcrtid))  amusing  to  me,  1 
went  to  the  concert,  where  the  music  (btc  9)2ufif)  caused  me  a  vio- 
lent head-ache.  I  then  left  (Dcrlaffcn*)  the  concert,  cursing  (Dilr« 
n){in|cl)i'n)  it,  and  went  straight  (gcrate)  to  the  mad-house  (ta^  92ar* 
rcnf)aufc)f  in  order  id  see  (kfuc^en)  my  cousin. 


EIGHTY-NINTH  LESSON.— N^tin  tltlb  acl)t^g«te 

tttxitm. 

Towards,  against.  ®  e  a  e  n    }  „^„^,„  ^v*^  o-w.«*. 

Against.  Suiter    J  govern  the  aocus. 

@egen  denotes  the  direction  of  two  things  turned 
towards  each  other  and  is  used  for  towards  and  against ; 
tt)  t  b  e  r,  on  the  contrary,  denotes  hostility  and  is  only 
used  for  against     Ex. 

To  take  the  field  against  the  ®egcn  (or  wibcr)  ben  Jclnb  gu  Jetbc 

enemy.  gicf)cn*. 

What  have  you  against  me  1  9Bo^  f)a6en  ®te  gegen   (or  totbet) 

mid)  ? 

\  ou  speak  against  yourself.  (Sic  rcben  gegcn  (or  totbcc)  fid)  fetbfl, 

To  swim  against  the  current.  ®cgen  ben  ^trcm  fd)n)immcn*. 

The  love  of  a  father  towards  his  iDtc  Stcbe  etnc^  93ater^  gegcn  (n<H 

children.  n^tber)  fcine  itinbcr. 

I  have  nothing  against  that.  3d)  t)o()C  ntd)t^  bagegen. 

Self,  selves,  ©e(6ft  or  fcCbetf   (is   indec!]i» 

able). 

(  myself.  3d)  \m* 

Thou  thyself,  he  himself.  iDu  fctbfl,  er  fctOjt. 

We  ourselves,  you  yourselves.  SBir  fclbjt,  3f)r  (@ic)  fetbft. 

Phcy  themselves,  Sic  fclbjl. 

ffe  himself  has  told  it  to  me.  ©t  \elbft  \fA  t«  wit  ^etngt. 
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Obs.  A.  The  pronoun  preceding  self  is  not  transla^ 
ted  into  German.  But  the  personal  pronoun  preced- 
ing felbfi  is  declined. 

He  has  given  it  to  me  (not  tc  @r  \}at  ci  mtr  felbft  gegeben* 

another  person), 
rhey  themselves  have  come  to  ©te  \iib\t  flnb  ga  mtr  gefommnu 

me. 
We  have  ^ven  it  to  them  (not  9Qgtt  ^a6en  e^  t^nen  felbfi  gege6eiu 

to  others). 

The  day  before.  jDct  Sag  »crf)er. 

The  preceding  day,  ber  wrbergebenbe  Sag. 

The  day  before  Sunday  is  Satur-  iDct  Sag  oor  ©onntag  l^d^  @am^ 

day.  tag. 

The  day  before  (the  preceding  iDer  Sag  wrbet  (bet  Mt^erge^enbl 

day)  was  Friday.  Sag)  war  ein  ^^eitag. 

Again  (anew).  85cn  ^^cucm^  wicbet. 

Once  more  (again).  92 cd)  etnniaU 

He  speaks  again.  (Sr  fprtd)t  rotebcr. 

I  must  hear  him  again.  3d)  nm^  tl)n  ocn  9{euem  ^8reiu 

Oft*.  B.  The  adverb  tt)ieber  must  not  be  mistaken  for 
the  inseparable  particle  tt)iber  (Lesson  XXV.),  nor  for 
the  preposition  tPlber,  against.  It  answers  to  the 
English  word  again.  Ex.  tpiebcrfotttmen*,  to  come 
again;  tt)ieberanfangen*,  to  begin  again.  It  must  not 
be  mistaken  for  jurttcf^  back  again,  which  as  in  English 
denotes  retrogression.  Ex.  B^tucffontmeit*,  to  come 
back  again. 

The  light,  bag  8td)t. 

To  blow.  <B(ofcn*  (gebtafen,  blicg). 

To  blow  out.  2Cug()lafen*. 

To  flee.  gltcbcn*  (geflcftcn^  flcft). 

r@ntflicf)en». 
To  run  away.  <  ©ntlaufcn*. 

C  iDaocn  (aufcn*. 
Why  do  you  run  away  ?  ffl&arum  laufcn  ®ie  »cg  (baoen)  ? 

1  run  away,  because  I  am  airraid.  3d)  (aufe  baoon  (n>eg)^  n>et(  id)  mt^ 

fiird)te  (or  todi  id)  Surd)t  babe). 
To  make  one's  escape  ^ 

To  run  away,  to  flee.     .  >  iDtc  ??luc^t  ncftmen*  (or  ergretfen*). 

To  take  to  one's  heels.  ) 

He  deserted  the  battle.  @t  tfl  ani  bet  6(Mad)t  entftc^m  oi 

cnrtaufcn. 
The  tlii^f  has  run  away  Der  iDicb  tfl  enttaufen  (baomis  ot  «k% 


Tf  asumant  3101 4&GnuBi.. 


ion.  fii»  TVL  3ifr  4BcK  Sht  )k 


Stx — ciu  *cst> 


^ 


aflrf  th^  ease  wiiMdi  dn?  pivpoBticm 
twit:*^  tlMr  two  eonponmx  puti»  as : 


T9  ypialaee;  fv»  jkU.  lopnCt 
T#k4m^ 

To  pwfcaee  tike  price. 

To  fie<l«e»  rto  brimr  dovn)  tke  l>ca   ^Ttti^  H^  caf 

TIk  merehaodtK,  Kr  Piiiim. 

Th«   prirse   of  the  iDeichjjidfae  f  :ru  fBanc 

The  jard,  the  elL  Kc  ®Bc 

To  dedcct.  t  SadbMdt*. 

llarifk|r  nr/t  oTercfaaiEed  jon,  I  f  Stt  ub  Sif  ^ 
eaooM  dtdnei  znjmng.  je  Caaa  i^  n^tf 

By  the  year  ^or  a  year),  iJbrfiiJb  ; 

by  the  day  /'or  a  <lay),  tc#i6  ; 

by  the  month  (or  a  mondi). 


•  faiUcffcva.fctruiidaie,  theaecentbeiiipfmthero«icifd»  Y«t^  ibei 
^  iwg/^«Wig,  and  /onwqueittly  its  pMt  partyijife  ■  ttcm%X  m:  t  ilftyf^ 
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fiy  no  loeans.  ®at  mdjt 

Not  at  all.  ®ang  unb  gar  titc^t* 

How  mach  does  that  situation  SBi^otel  brtngt  31)tien    txtfti   tM 
yield  you  a  year  1  ifif)rlic^  ein  ? 


EXERCISES.      206.  v,^x<«A 


/ 


On  entering  the  hospital  {hai  ^efpttat)  of  my  cousin  I  was  struck 
with  horror  at  seeing  several  madmen  (ber  dlatr,  gen.  en)  who  came 
up  (nabcn)  to  me  jumping  and  howling  (f)cu(en). — A^hat  did  you  do 
then  1 — I  did  the  same  (e^  eben  fcniad)en)  as  they,  and  they  set  up 
a  laugh  (onfangen*  gu  (ad)en)  as  ^hey  were  withdrawing  (fid)  gut  fief  r 
jte^en  or  wcgbcgcbcn*). — When  I  was  yet  little  I  once  (cinil)  said  to 
my  father,  "I  do  not  understand  (wrjlcben*)  busyiess, ahd  i  do  not^t^<f^ 
know  how  to  sell ;  let  me  play."     My  father  answered  me,  smiling  S    ^ 
((ad)ctn),  *♦  In  dealing  one  learns  to  deal,  and  in  selling  to  sell."    t>t-<di 
"  But,  my  dear  father,"  replied  I,  "  in  playing  one  learns  also  to 
play."     '*  You  are  right,"  said  he  to  me  •  *'  but  you  must  first  (wr* 
f)er)  learn  what  is  necessary  and  useful." 

Do  you  already  know  what  has  happened  1 — I  have  not  heard 
anything. — ^The  house  of  our  neighbour  has  been  burnt  down. — 
Have  they  not  been  able  to  save  anything  7 — ^They  were  very  for- 
tunate in  saving  the  persons  that  were  in  it ;  but  out  of  (t)cn)  the 
things  that  were  (fid)  bcftnbcn'*')  there,  they  could  save  nothing.— 
Who  has  told  you  that  ? — Our  neighbour  himself  has  told  it  to  me. — 
Why  are  you'  without  a  light  ? — -The  wind  blew  it  out,  when  you 
came  in. — What  is  the  day  before  Monday  called  1 — The  day  be- 
fore Monday  is  Sunday. — Why  did  you  not  run  to  the  assistance  of 
your  neighbour  whose  house  has  been  burnt  down  ? — I  could  not 
run  thither,  for  I  was  ill  and  in  bed. — What  is  the  price  of  this 
cloth  ? — I  sell  it  at  three  crowns  and  a  half  the  ell. — I  think  (fin^ 
ben*)  it  very  dear. — Has  the  price  of  cloth  not  fallen  1 — It  has  not 
fallen :  the  price  of  all  goods  has  fallen,  except  (au^gcncmmen)  that 
of  clotb. — I  will  give  you  three  crowns  for  it. — I  cannot  let  you 
have  it  nr  (urn)  that  price,  for  it  costs  me  more. — Will  you  have 
the  goodness  to  show  me  some  pieces  (^a^  QxM,  plur.  e)  of  English 
cloth  ? — With  much  pleasure. — Does  this  cloth  suit  you  1 — It  does 
not  sui  me. — Why  does  it  not  suit  youl — Because  it  is  too  dear; 
if  you  will  lower  the  price,  I  shall  buy  twenty  yards  of  it  (baocn) 
--Having  not  asked  too  much,  I  cannot  take  off  anything.     / 


20 


it 


^/■/y/>'  v-'^'  ■; 


You  learn  French  ;  does  your  master  let  you  translate  1 — He  lets 
loe  read,  write  and  translate. — Is  it  useful  to  translate  in  learning 
k  foreign  language? — It  is  useful  to  translate  when  you  nearly 
know  the  language  you  are  learning ;  but  while  (rccnn)  you  do  not 
yet  know  anything,  it  is  entirely  useless. — What  does  your  Ger^ 
man  master  make  you  do  1 — He  makes  me  read  a  lesson ;  after* 
irards   he  makes  me  translate  French  exeTC\ae%  xtiV^  ^^trcKVi^  ^'t 
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fitelt  with  the  accus.)  the  lesson  which  he  has  made  me  read  ;  zna 
nom  the  be^nning  to  the  end  of  the  lesson  he  speaks  German  to 
me,  and  I  have  to  answer  him  in  the  very  (fctbf!)  language  which 
he  is  teaching  me. — Have  you  already  learnt  much  in  that  manner  1 
— You  see  that  I  have  already  learnt  something,  for  1  have  hardly 
been  learning  it  four  months,  and  I  already  understand  you  wheo 
you  speak  to  me,  and  can  answer  you. — Can  you  read  it  as  well  ? 
—I  can  read  and  write  as  well  as  speak  it. — Does  your  master  also 
teach  English  ? — He  does  teach  it. — Wishing  to  make  his  acquaint* 
ance,  I  must  beg  of  you  to  introduce  me  to  (bci)  him. — As  you  wish 
to  make  his  acquaintance,  I  shall  introduce  you  to  him. — How  many 
exercises  do  you  translate  a  day  ? — If  the  exercises  are  not  difficult 
I  translate  (from)  three  to  (bie)  four  every  day,  and  when  they  are 
MO,  translate  but  one. — How  many  have  you  already  done  to-day  ? 
.^It  is  the  third  which  I  am  translating ;  but  to-morrow  I  hope  to 
be  able  to  do  one  more,  for  I  shall  be  alone. — Have  you  paid  a  visit 
to  my  aunt  ? — I  went  to  see  her  two  months  ago,  and  as  she  looked 
displeased,  I  have  not  gone  to  her  any  more  since  that  time. — How 
do  you  do  (to-day)  1— -I  am  very  unwell. — How  do  you  like  thai 
soup  1 — I  think  (flnDen*)  it  is  very  bad  ;  but  since  I  have  lost  my 
appetite  I  don't  like  anything. — How  much  does  that  situation 
yield  to  your  father? — ^It  yields  him  more  than  four  thousand 
crowns. — What  news  do  they  mention  (fagcn)? — ^They  say  that  the 
Turks  have  taken  the  field  against  the  Russians. — Every  one  will 
find  in  himself  the  defects  which  he  remarks  in  others :  the  defects 
of  others  are  before  (us),  our  own  behind  us.  (See  end  of  Lesson 
XXXIV.) 


NINETIETH  LESSON.— Nmrjiflfiite  Cettum. 

PRESENT    OF   THE   SUBJtJNCTIVE. 

1  may  have,  thou  mayest  have,  ^6)  l)ai)C,  jDu  (abcfl/  ct  (ffe,  d) 

he  (she,  it)  may  have.  babe. 

We  may  have,  you  may  have, .  gBtr  {)Qbcn,  36t:  IsaUt,  fit  ^otot 

they  may  ht  'e. 

I  may  be,  thou  mayest  be,  he  3c^  fet,  )Du  fetefl  (or  feifl)/  et  (fU^ 

(she,  it)  may  be.  e^)  \eu 

We  may  be,  you  may  be,  they  SBir  fcten/  3^x  \mt,  jte  feten. 

may  be. 

[  may  become,  thou  mayest  be-  3d)  wcrte^  jDu  werbefl^  et  (f!e^  ti) 

come,  he  (she,  it)  may  become.       n)Ctbe. 
We  may  become,  you  may  be-  aOBir  werbcn,  3^x  tcctbct,  fie  wtu 

come,  they  may  become.  ben. 

I  nuty  praise,  thou  mayest  praise    3d)  (obe,  iDu  (cbefl.  ;r  ({te«  eg)  (o6ft 
ke  [ahe,  it)  may  praise. 
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Cle  omuJ  piaise,  j(m  may  praise,  SS^tr  \cben,  3h^  i^t>it,  fit  (eboi.^ 
they  may  praise. 

Obs.  A.  The  present  of  the  subjunctive  differs,  in 
regular  verbs,  from  the  present  of  the  indicative  oiiJy 
in  the  third  person  singular,  virhich  rejects  the  letter  t. 
All  German  verbs  are  regular  in  the  present  of  the 
subjunctive,  which  is  formed  from  the  infinitive, 

Obs,  B,  The  letter  e  which  is  often  omitted  in  the 
present  of  the  indicative  (Obs,  A^  Lesson  XXXTV.) 
must  always  be  retained  in  the  present  of  the  sub- 
junctive. 

He  who  requires  to  be  honoared  9Ber  t)er(angt,  tap  man  t^n  fetne^ 
on  account  of  his  riches,  has  9ietc^t^um^  iDegen  t)ere^tc,  tec 
also  a  right  to  require  a  moun-  ^t  aud)  ein  tStt^X  ^u  Dertangen^ 
tain  to  be  honoured  that  con-  tap  man  etnen  SBcrg  0€rcf)cc^  tec 
tains  gold.  @(olt  in  fid)  f)at. 

IMPERFECT    OF   THE    SUBJUNCTIVE. 

In  regular  verbs  the  imperfect  of  the  subjunctive 
does  not  differ  from  that  of  the  indicative.     In  irregu 
lar  verbs  it  is  formed  from  the  imperfect  indicative 
by  softening  the  radical  vowels  and  adding  an  e«^ 

The  imperfect,  of  the  subjunctive  is  used  after  the 
conditional  conjunction  toentt^  if^  expressed  or  under- 
stood. 

[f  I  had  money  SS^enn  tc^  @$c(t  W^i  (or  b&'tte  i^ 

.  ®elt). 

■  In  conjugatirig  their  verbs,  learners  would  do  well  to  prefix  a  conjunction 
to  each  |jerson  of  the  subjunctive,  not  because  a  conjunction  should  necessar 
rily  precede  that  mode,  but  because  it  is  advisable  to  ^et  into  the  habit  ot 
dlacing  the  verb  after  the  conjunction,  particularly  m  compound  verbfe. 
lliey  may  use  for  that  purpose  one  of  the  conjunctions  b  a  §,  n>  e  n  n.  Ex. 
t)a§  td)  abfc^rcibe,  that!  may  copy;  wcnn  it^  abfArtebc,  if  I  copied;  tt>en« 
((^  abgefc^rteben  b&tte,  if  I  had  copied ;  baf  icb  abfcQretben  werbe,  that  I  shall 
copy,  &c.  These  examples  show  that  when  the  phrase  begins  witti  a  oon- 
*unciion  (Lesson  XLVIJ.),  the  separable  particle  is  not  detached  from  thr 
verb  in  simple  tenses,  and  in  the  past  participle  gives  way  to  the  syllable  Qt. 

^  From  this  rule  must  be  excepted  the  sixteen  irregular  verbs  which  ctm* 
pose  the  first  class  in  our  list.  These,  having  already  an  e  in  the  imperfect 
indicative,  do  not  add  one  in  the  subjunctive.  Several  of  them  do  not  soften 
the  radical  vowel,  but  become  regular  again  in  tl^e  imperfect  subjunctiye,  as : 
Eennett*,  to  know;  neunen*,  t*  name,  to  ca/x;  rennen*,  to  run;  fenleR%ta 
tend ;  toenben*,  to  turn. 
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If  I  saw  him.  9Benti  t^  \\)n  fS^e  (or  f&f)«  td)  t(K) 

If  he  did  it.  9Benn  ec  eg  t^6te  (or  t^&te  er  €$)• 

Were  he  to  lose  his  money.  9Benn  er  fetn  ®e(b  oed^re. 

Were  he  to  beat  his  dog.  SOBenn  er  fetnen  ^unb  fd^tfige* 

If  you  were  rich.  9Benn  @te  retc^  rocircn  (or  ipdrcii 

©te  xi'i&i). 

Obs.  C.  As  soon  as  tt)enn  is  not  conditional  it  re- 
quires the  indicative  mode.     Ex. 

If  he  is  not  ill,  why  does  he  send  SGPcnn  er  nid)t  frnnf  \^,  toaxnm  Wpt 
for  the  physician  1  er  ten  2)cctcr  fcnuiicn  ? 

Obs.  D.  Instead  of  n>enn^  the  imperfect  subjunctive 
of  the  verb  fcHeins  often  used  at  the  beginning  of  a 
sentence,  as  yftduld  in^nglish. 

Should  you  still  receive  my  let-  ©oUten  ®te  mcinen  JBrief  npd)  beute 
ter  to-day,  I  beg  you  will  call  erbotten,  fo  bitte  id)  ©ie,  augen< 
on  me  instantly.  blicflid)  ju  nitr  gu  femmetu 

Should  he  be  hungry,  something  ©elite  e6  tt)n  bunaern,  fo  nifi^te  man 
must  be  given  to  him  to  eat.        tbni  ctn?af  ^u  ejfen  geben* 

OF  THE  CONDITIONAL  OR  POTENTIAL  TENSES. 

The  conditional  tenses  are  formed  from  the  imper- 
fect subjunctive  of  the  verb  werben*,  which  is:  idf 
Ipfa^/ 1  should  or  would  become,  and,  as  in  the  future 
tenses  (Lesson  LXXXI.  and  LXXXII.),  the  present  of 
the  infinitive  for  the  conditional  present,  and  the  past 
of  the  infinitive  for  the  conditional  past.  The  inaper- 
fect  of  the  subjunctive  may  be  used  instead  of  the 
conditional  present,  and  the  pluperfect  of  the  subjunc- 
tive for  the  conditional  past.     Ex.  "" 

r  should  do  it.  3cb  wfitbe  e^  tbun  (or  id)  tb^te  e^)* 

He  would  have  done  it.  @r  tofir^e  e^  getban  baben  (or  it 

b&tte  e$  getban). 

We  would  go  tliither.  aOSir  wflrten  babtn  gebcn. 

You  would  go  thither.  3br  wfirbet  bing<?ben. 

They  would  go  thither.  ©te  wflcbcn  bingebcn. 

Thou  wouidst  uiank  me  once.  iDu  wdvbef!  mtr  ctnfl  banfen. 

ki  one  time,  one  day  (once).  (i^tnfl/  etned  Sage^. 

Obs,  E  The  imperfect  of  the  subjunctive  or  tbi) 
conditional  tense  may  be  employed  either  before  of 
after  conditional  propositions,  as  in  English.     Ex. 
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I  wonul  buy  it  if  I  had  money  3(ft  ^^ufte  e^  (oi  tdb  wfttbc  ti  fom 
enough.  fen),  wcnn  id)  ®elb  genug  ^dtte. 

If  1  had  money  enough  I  would  SBenn  id)  ®e(b  gcnug  b^tte  fo  vodxtt 
buy  it.  id)  e^  faufen  (or  fo  faufte  id)  e^ 

Had  [money  enough!  would  pay  ^atte  id)  ®e(b  gcnug^  fo  beja^tte  i(^ 
for  iu  e$  (or  fo  wiirbc  id)  e^  U^^ltn)* 

Had  I  money  I  would  give  you  ^fitte  id)  ®clb  (or  n>enn  id)  ®e(b 
•ome.  b^'tte),  fo  toiirbe  id)  36nen  mtiAtci 

geben  (or  fo  g6be  icb  3bnen  wd 
d)e$). 

If  I  went  thither  I  should  see  SBcnn  icb  binginge^  fo  tofirbe  icb  tbi> 
him.  fcben. 

Wereliogiye  it  to  him,  he  would  ®6be  id)  el  ibni,  et  todrbe  e^  (or  ft 
keep  it.  lofirbe  er  ti)  bcbotten. 

If  I  gave  it  to  him,  he  would  not  SBenn  icb  cl  tbm  gSbc,  fo  toCltbe  cr  ti 
return  it  to  me.  mir  nid)t  toiebergeben. 

Had  you  come  a  little  sooner  (or,  $&^6rcn  ®te  cinen  XugenMicf  eber  ge* 
if  you  had  come  a  little  sooner)  fcmmcn  (or  n>enn  @te  einen  Tins 
you  would  have  seen  my  bro-  genbUcf  cbtft  gcfcmmcn  rodrcn),  fi 
ther  (or,  you  might  have  seen  rofirbcn  @tc  meinen  9^ruber  gefes 
my  brother).  ben  babcn  (or  fo  batten  @i«  aici* 

ncn  i^rubct  gefebcn). 

If  he  knew  what  you  have  done,  SBcnn  er  wftptc,  n>a^  ®ie  getbon  fja* 
he  would  scold  you.  ben,  fo  roiitbe  er  @ie  aulfd)e(ten. 

If  there  was  any  wood,  he  would  SBenn  4dc()  ba  m&xc,  fo  wfirbe  ev 
make  a  fire.  ^euer  anmad)en. 

If  I  had  received  my  money,  I  55>cnn  id)  mein  ®elb  befommen  bfittc, 
would  have  bought  a  pair  of  fo  n)(irbe  id)  niit  ein  ^oar  neu< 
new  shoes.  @d)ube  gefauft  boben. 

Obs.  F.  The  iragerfect  subjunctive  of  the  verba 
Bhinen*,  wctten*,  ntogen*,  bur^n*,  is  often  employed  to 
express  various  feelings,  as  : 

1st,  ^nnen,  fear  or  desire.     Ex. 

He  might    all.  ©r  Knnte  faUen. 

I  might  (cojild)  do  it  3d)  fSnnte  e^  tbun. 

2d,  ffiotten,  solicitation.     Ex. 

Would  you  have  the  goodness  *   SBcdten  @ie  bte  ®fite  habtn  ? 
^  Duld  you  be  so  good  1  SKoUten  @ie  fe  gfttig  fein  ? 

W  nkldst  ihou  do  me  the  favour  ?  SBcUteft  bu  mir  bic  ®efdttfg!eit  cd 

roeifen  ? 

8d,  SSUbfftl,  desire,  either  with  or  without  the  lidverb 
gem.    Ex. 

I  tn.ald  like  to  kno^  ^  3*  "^^*^^  ^^^^^' 

I  tn^oid  iiKe  to  Kno^  ^  ^  ^^^^  ^^^  ^^^ 
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4th,  ^urfetl,  politeness,  either  in  the  present  of  Ike 
indicative  or  the  imperfect  of  the  subjuncti\e.     Ex. 

May  I  ask  you  for  the  knife  1       iDorf  (or  bfirfte)  tc^  ©ie  um  tai 

g}leffer  bitten  ? 
May  I  beg  of  you  to  tell  me !       iDarf  (or  bftrftc)  ic^  ®ie  bitten^  mvt 

in  fagen  ? 

Would   you  learn  German,  if  I  SBfirbcn  @tc  t>cutfcft  Uvnen,  wcnn  id) 

learnt  it  1  eg  Icrntc  ? - 

I  would  learn  it,  if  you  _earnt  it.  3d)  wurbc  e^  Icrncn.  wcnn  @ie  e< 

Itrntcn. 
Would  you  have  learnt  Englifh,  ©firbcn  ^tc  cnglifd)  gclcmt  l^^ben, 

if  I  had  learnt  it  ?  n>cnn  id)  t*^  gelernt  pStte  ? 

I  would  have  learnt  it,  if  you  had  3d)  wiirbe  c^  gctcrnt  ^abcn/  »enn 

learnt  it.  @tc  C6  gctcrnt  hdittcn. 

Would  you  go  to  Germany,  if  I  SBfirbcn  ©ie  nod)  iS)eutfd)(Qnt)  tctfen, 

went  thither  with  you  1  n>enn  id)  niit  3bncn  babin  retfcte  ? 

I  would  go  thither,  if  you  went  3d)  roilrbc  babin  rctfen^  wenn  ©i< 

thither  with  me.  mit  mir  babin  rcifctcn. 

Would  you  have  gone  to  Ger-  55^urbcn   ©tc  nad)  iJ)eutfd)lanb  c^e* 

many,  if  I  had  gone  thitlier      rci|^t  fctn,  rocnn  ic^  mit  3bncn 

with  you  ?  boMn  cjcrctpt  wfire  ? 

Would  you  go  out,  if  I  remained      SBiirbcn  ©ic  ou^gebcn,  wenn  td^ 

at  home  1  gu  ^aufc  bticbe  ? 

I  would  remain  at  home,  if  you  3d)  njfirbc  ^u  ^aufe  blctben  (or  id) 

went  out.  '  blicbc  ^u  ^oufc)  locnn  @ie  au^s 

gtngcn. 
Would  you  have  written  a  letter,  aSftrbcn  <Bie  cincn  53ricf  (jcfd)ncben 

if  1  had  written  a  note !  i)ahcn,  n^cnn  tcb  etn  JiBittet  gcfd^rte^ 

ben  b&tte  ? 

The  spectacles,  btc  SBrittc  (is  in  German  used  \m 

the  singular)  ; 

a  pair  of  spectacles,  einc  SBriUe ; 

the  old  man,  •    bet  nttc  ^ann,  ber  i^rei^  ; 

the  optician,  ber  £)pticu^ ; 

To  go  (or  come),  to  fetch.*  2(bbcU'n. 

To  keep  one's  bed  (on^'s  room).  iDag  ffiett  (t«g  Simmer)  bftteiu 

The  plate,  ber  'Seller ; 

the  son-in-law,  ber  ©d)«)ie9erfcbn  ; 

the  daughter-in-law,  bic  ©d)n)te9ertcd)ter ; 

the  progress,  bic  Scrtfd)rittc  (plural)  ; 

the  step  (the  pace),^  ber  @d)ritt ; 

really,  "  wirHid).  <  / 

EXERCISES.      208.        '    '       *  '■'     ^     '     -      ^  ' 

Would  you  have  money,  if  your  father   were  here  i — I  should  /^ 
bsve  6om«s  if  he  weie  here. — Would  yon  have  been  pleasudy  it  I 
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had  had  some  books? — I  should  havo  been  much  pleased,  if  you  had 
had  some. — Would  you  have  praised  my  little  brother,  if  he  had  been 
good? — If  he  had  been  good,  I  should  certainly  (9crpt9)  not  only 
have  praised,  but  also  loved,  honoured,  and  rewarded  him. — Should 
we  be  praised,  if  we  did  our  exercises  1 — If  you  did  them  without 
d  fault,  you  would  be  praised  and  rewarded. — Would  my  brother 
not  have  been  punished,  if  he  had  done  his  exercises  1 — He  would 
not  have  been  punished  if  he  had  done  them. — Would  your  sister 
have  been  praised,  if  she  had  not  been  skilful  ! — She  would  cer- 
tainly not  have  been  praised,  if  she  had  not  been  very  skilful,  and 
if  she  had  not  worked  from  morning  until  evening. — Would  you 
give  me  something,  if  I  were  very  good  1 — If  you  were  very  good, 
and  if  you  worked  well,  I  would  give  you  a  fine  book. — W  ould 
you  have  written  to  your  sister,  if  I  had  gone  to  Dresden? — 1 
would  have  written  and  sent  her  something  handsome,  if  you  had 
gone  thither. — Would  you  speak,  if  I  listened  to  you  1 — I  would 
bpeak,  if  you  listened  to  me,  and  if  you  would  answer  me. — Would 
you  have  spoken  to  my  mother,  if  you  had  seen  herl — I  would 
(li't'^ve)  spoken  to  her,  and  have  begged  of  her  to  send  you  a  hand- 
some gold  watch  (Mc  Uf)t),  if  I  had  seen  her. 

209. 

One  of  the  valet  de  chambres  (bcr  .Ramnicrbicncr)  of  Louis  the 
XIV.  (v?ubrui9  K'8  XIV.)  requested  that  prince,  as  he  was  going  to 
bed,  to  recommend  (empfcbtcn*)  to  the  first  president  (l)cr  £)bcrpr^fis 
'bent)  a  law-suit  (tit  ^rc^c9)  which  he  had  against  his  father-in-law 
(a\'ld)cn  cr  mitfctncm  ©d)ivtcQcn)atcr  filhvtc),  and  said,  in  urging  him 
(in  3^mflnl>cn  bringcn*)  :  "  Alas  (2(d>)  sire  (Snicr  s)}?oicftatj,"you  have 
but  (@ii'  tftrfcn  nur)  to  say  one  word."  "  Well  (@i),"  said  Louis 
XIV.,  '*  it  is  not  that  which  embarrasses  me  (ba6  t|l  e6  ntd)t,  toa^ 
nud)  anftdU) ;  but  tell  me,  if  thou  wert  in  thy  father-in-law's  place, 
an*',  thy  father-in-law  in  thine,  wouldst  thou  be  glad  if  I  said  that 
word  1 " 

If  the  men  should  come,  you  would  be  obliged  to  give  them  some- 
thing to  drink. — If  he  could  do  this  he  would  do  that. — A  peasant 
having  seen  that  old  men  used  spectacles  to  read,  went  to  an  opti- 
cian and  asked  for  a  pair.  The  peasant  then  took  a  book,  and 
having  opened  it>  said  the  spectacles  were  not  good.  The  optician 
put  another  pair  of  the  (wn  ten)  best  which  he  could  find  in  his 
shop  upon  his  nose  ;  but  the  peasant  being  still  unable  to  read,  the 
mrrchant  said  to  him  :  "  My  friend,  perhaps  you  cannot  read  at 
a  1"  "If  I  could,"  said  the  peasant,  "1  should  not  want  youi 
sp.fcr.vicles." — I  have  always  flattered  myself,  my  dear  brother,  thai 
you  loved  me  as  much  as  I  love  you  ;  but  I  now  see,  that  I  have 
been  mistaken.  I  should  like  to  know  why  you  went  a  walking 
iviihout  me. — I  have  heard,  my  dear  bister,  that  you  are  angry  with 
me,  because  I  went  a  walking  without  you. — I  assure  you  that,  bad 
I  known  that  you  were  not  ill,  I  should  have  come  for  you ;  but  I 
inquired  at  your  physician's  about  your  health,  and  he  told  me  that 
you  had  been  keeping  your  bed  the  last  eight  days. 
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A  French  officer  having  arrived  at  the  court  of  /ienna  (om  8Bt<t 
net  ^cfe),  the  empress  Theresa  (^tc  .^atfcrtnn  Sbttefio)  ^sked  him 
if  (eb)he  believed  that  the  princess  of  (ocn)  N.,  whom  he  had  sees 
the  day  before,  was  (lofirc)  really  the  handsomest  woman  in  (oen) 
the  world,  as  was  said  ?  "  Madam,"  replied  the  officer,  **  1  though^ 
so  yesterday." — How  do  you  like  that  meat  1 — I  like  it  very  well 
—May  I  (©orf  or  bftrfte  id))  ask  you  for  a  piece  of  (oon)  that  fish  1— 
if  you  will  have  the  goodness  to  pass  me  your  plate,  I  will  give 
yon  some. — Would  you  have  the  goodness  to  pour  me  out  some 
drink  1 — With  much  pleasure. — Cicero  seeing  his  son-in-law,  who 
was  very  short  (f(ein),  arrive  with  a  long  sword  at  his  side  (an  bet 
6eite),  said  :  *'  Who  has  fastened  (gebunten)  my  son-in-law  to  this 
sword  1 "     (See  end  of  Lesson  XXXI V.) 


NINETY-FIRST  LESSON.  — (fin  tttlb  tltnn\iSBt$ 

ttttion. 

To  propose.  ®i(bt)Crne!)meti*. 

I  propose  going  on  that  journey.  3(^  nef)me  mtr  wv,  btefe  fRtxft  ^ 

niod)en. 

To  endeavour.  ^  ©  t  *  6  e fir  e  b  e  n,  (troAten). 

1  endeavour  to  do  it.  ^d)  beuiftN  mid)/  e^  gu  tf)Utu 

I  endeavour  to  succeed  in  it.        3c^  fud)e/  e^  t  a  t)  t  n  ^u  brtngen 

To  aspire  after  something.        ^a&t  eUoai  trad)ten. 
Heaspiresafterplaces  of  honour.  @r  trad)tet  nnd)  (Sf)renfli'netu 
The  honour,  Me  (5btc ; 

the  riches,  tcr  9ietd)tbuni ; 

the  title,  Ux  ZiUi. 

i  should  not  have  complained  of  3^  mxxxt^c  mid)  ttOcr  tai,  mai  tt 
what  he  has  done,  if  it  had  gctbon  ])at,  nid)t  bcKagt  f^aUn, 
injured  only  me ;  but  in  doin^  wenn  c^  nur  mir  9c(d)al>ct  Wtte  ; 
it^  he  has  plunged  many  fami-  abet  ei  hat  vtele  ^ainiiten  baburd^ 
lies  into  misery.  in5  @(enb  gcftftr^t. 

Btnoe  you  are  happy,  why  do  Da  @te  ted)  f)t(i(t(td)  fint)/  loaniiit 
rou  complaint  beHagen  ®»c  fid)  t  e  n  n  ? 

Ohs.  A.  In  German  a  good  many  words,  as  :  beitit 
hx^/  XOtHjL,  &c.  are  used  for  the  sake  of  euphonv 
Such  words  cannot  possibly  hft  rendered  in  English 
Ex. 
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Wha".  do  jon  wish  to  say  with  SGBo^  toclleii  6tc  b  r  n  n  bomil  ffen 

this?  gen? 

Since  700  have  nothing  to  tell  >Da  @te  t^m  b  e  (h  ntcftt^  |n  fi^ 

him,  why  dc  you  wish  to  see  l)aUn,  toanim   toencn   ^te   t^n 

himi  benn  fcben? 
Who  has  made  the  best  use  of  SS^er  bat  to  0  h  (  ben  6ef!(n  ®ebrou4 

his  money  1  ocn  feinem  (^etbe  gemod^t  ? 

To  injure.  ®d)aben. 

To  plunge  (to  precipitate),  ©tdr^cn. 

The  use,  ber  @ebvau<|^ 

Von  would  oblige  me  much,  if  @te   wfirben    mtcft  fcf)t  t>er6tnbeft, 
you  would  do  me  this  favour.        loenn  @te  mtt  btefe  ®ef&ntgfctt 

erwetfen  n^nten* 
If  yon  would   render  me  this  SBenn  @te  nitv  btefen  ADtenfi  (ftflctt 
service,  you  would  oblige  me      iDottten,  fe  wftrben  ®te  mid)  fef)t 
much.  )?erbtnben. 

To  oblige.  9Scrbinben*,  oerpfltd)tem 

To  render  a  service  to  some  one.  3<nianbcm  etnen  Dtmfl  (etflen. 
The  obligation,  bte  ^erbtnb(td)fett. 

To  tie  (attach).  JBinben*. 

I  tie  the  horse  to  the  tree.  3cl)  btnbe  bo^  ^ferb  on  ben  93aum« 

He  is  the  most  honest  man  that  X>ai  tft  ber  ebr(td)jte  sDIonn,  ben 

has  ever  been  seen.  mon  ie  (iemo(^)  gefeben  fnit. 

I  want  a  horse  that  must  be  tal-  3d)  nm9  ein  $ferb  boben,  ba^  (toiU 

ler  than  this.  dbe6)  grdper  tft  a(6  btefe^ 

I  am  sorry  that  she  is  ill.  i&i  tft  (tbut)  nitr  (etb,  ba^  jte  franf 

tft. 
I  am  glad  that  you  are  come.       Q^  tft  mtv  (teb,  bo$  ®te  gefcmmen 

Itnb. 
I  am  astonished  that  he  has  not  3^  iminbere  mid),  ba^  ev  feineXufs 

done  his  exercises.  gaben  ntd)t  gemad)t  bat. 

He  will  marry  her  though  she  is  Gr  wtrb  fie  betvatben,  eb  fie  gteid) 

not  rich.     "  ntd)t  retd)  tft. 

I  will  wait  uniil  he  returns.         3(b  n)tn  marten,  bt^  er  guriTcffcnnnt 
In  case  that  should  happen,  let  3nt  j^alle  e6  ge[d)tebt,  ft  (ajfen  @te 

me  know  '\  nud)'6  wilfen. 

OBSERVATIONS   ON    THE    USE    OP    THE    SUBJUNCTIVE. 

Obs.  B.  In  German  the  subjunctive,  being  only 
used  to  express  doubt  or  incertitude,  is  not  governed 
by  any  particular  words.  It  has  more  affinity  to  the 
English  subjunctive  than  to  that  of  any  other  lan- 
guage, and  more  than  would  at  first  be  supposed.  We 
sometimes,  however,  prefer  the  subjunctive  vhere  the 
English  use  the  potential  should  or  would^  though  we 
could  in  this  case  ?ven  use  either  the  potential  or  tK« 
cubjunctwe.    Ex. 
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thauld  do  it,  if  it  were  possible.  3cl)  it)  (i  1 1)  c  e ^  t^utt/  toenn  c^  xt\9p 

lid)  todvc. 

lyierc  I  in  your  place,  orif  I  ti;ere  9Sa  re   id)  mi  3btcr  ©telle,  obcc 

in  your  place.  mcnn  id)  an  Sbrer  ©tcUe  wire. 

Had  he  the  treasures  of  Croesus,  ^  cf  1 1  e  cr  tie  @d)6|e  t>e^  €r6fu^^ 

or  if  he  had  the  treasures  of      ctcr  n>enn  er  i)te  @d)c(|e  M  Sr^r 

Croesus.  fu^  Mttc. 

That  man  would  be  happier,  if  iDiefer    ^ann    lofirbe    gtfidttc^et 

he  left  off  gambling.  f  c  i  n,  »cnn  cr  bo^  ©piclcn  li  c^ei 

He  would  have  been  happier,  if  @r  lu  u  r  t)  e   gl{ic!(id)er   9  c  to  e  f  e  n 

he  had  is/t  off  gambling.  f e  i  n,  mcnn  er  hai  ©pielen  ge  « 

laffcn  f)6tte. 
If  you  knew  how  ill  I  am,  you  9Q?enn  ©ic  wft^tcn  (or  n)0$teti 
would  not  be  astonished  to  find      @ie),  wic  (ran!  id)  bin,  fo  wiits 
me  in  bed.       '  I)  c  n  ©ic  md)t  erjlaunt  fein  (fi» 

n>6ren  @ie  ntd)t  erflaunt),  mtdk 
im  JBette  gu  finben. 
He t«ou/</  not  fiave  done  it,  Aa^f  @r  n? d r b e  e^  nid^t  9etf)ait  l^a« 
he /ore566n  the  result.  ben,    l^6tte    ec    ben    @rfo(g 

oorau^gcfefjen. 
/«Aot//£?^AmAr  myself  ungrateful,  3d)   wiirbe   mid)  flir   unbanfbav 
£?t£?  I  not  consider  you  as  my      6  a  1 1  e  n,  f  &'  f)  e  id^  @te  nid)t  a(^ 
benefactor.  metnen  SBo^lt^Ster  0  n- 

The  French  would  not  have  gain-  JDic  ^wn^ofen  wfirben  bie  ®d)lacftt 
e^f  the  battle,  if  they  had  not  ni^t  getDonnen  baben(or 
had  superior  numbers.  {)  i  1 1  e  n  bie  @d)lad)t  nid)t  g  e  s 

»  0  n  n  e  n)/  wenn  fie  nid)t  eine 
fo  grc^e  Ueberniad)t  oon  Ceuten 
gebabt  l)atten« 

Ofr«.  C.  In  English  the  potential  should  or  would  is 
used  to  express  a  wish  relating  to  a  future  time,  and 
the  subjunctive  to  express  a  wish  relating  to  a  past 
time.'  In  both  instances  the  Germans  use  the  subjunc- 
tive.    Ex. 

I  wish  you  would  do  it.  3d)  wttnfd)tc,  ©ie  t  M  t  c  n  e5,  of 

ba0  ©ie  e^  t ftfi t e n. 
I  wish  } ou  w >uld  go  thither.       3d)  n>ttnfd)te,  @ie  ^tngeit   l)tn« 

or  ba9  ©ie  h  i  n  g  i  n  g  e  n. 
I  wish  you  had  done  it.  3d)  n)(infd)te,  ©ie    batten   c^   g  e  » 

than,  ''T  ba$  ®;e  e^  g  e  1 1)  a  s 

Htten. 
i  wish  you  had  gone  thither.        3d)   n){infd)te,  @ie  n^dfrcn  Mn« 

g  e  g  a  n  g  c  n,  or  ta^  @ie  t)  t  ti  s 

gegangen  n^dfren. 
1  should  have  wished  in  see  him.  3d)  M 1 1  e  g  e  n)  ii  n  f  d)  t,  tf)n  }a 
ibo^  It  been  possible.  feben,  mhxc  e^  mSglic^  a e  10 e « 

(eiu 
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1  should  like  to  read,  if  1  had  3c6  ( a  f  e  Qan,  wenn  tdft  nut  3(tl 
only  time.  i)&tt(U 

Obs.  Z).  Some  expressions  require  sometimes  the 
indicative  and  sometimes  the  subjunctive  according  to 
the  manner  in  which  the  sentence  is  formed.     Ex. 

{Indie.     @r  mag  fo  reid)  fein, 
note  er  tt>itt. 
Subj.     (it  fei  fo  reid),  toie  er 
n>o((e. 

{Indie.    31)re  ®etoa\t  mag  fo 
grog  fern,  al^  fie  toitJi, 
Subj.     3l)re  Oetoalt  fei  nod| 
fo  grog. 

Obs.  E.  In  German  we  never  employ  the  indica- 
tive, 

L  In  conditional  propositions  with  or  without  the 
conjunction  IDentt/  if.     (See  preceding  Lesson.)     Ex. 

If  I  could  I  would  do  it.  SBcnn  16)  Unntc,  fc  tb&te  id)  ee ;  ot 

tonntc  id)/  fo  tb^tc  id)  e& 

If  ^6  were  amiable  as  would  SBenn  fie  (tcbcn^ipUrbtg  toUtt  (or 
marry  her.  rpare  fte  (ic6en^n)£iri)tg)/  fo  f)ixx<u 

t\)iii  ct  jic. 

2.  In  exclamations  and  wishes.     Ex. 

If  I  had  friends !  |)d'ttc  id)  Jrcunbc ! 

If  I  were  rich !  ffi56tc  id)  rctd) ! 

May  heaven  grant  it !  >Dcr  .^tninicl  gcbe  c5  ! 

Uod  forbid  !  ©ctt  bcf){ltc ! 

I  could  not  have  thought  it.  ^dtu  id)*^  t)od)  ntd)t  gegtaubt! 

3.  After  the  verbs  erja^leit^  to  relate  ;  ftagen,  to  ask ; 
fogett/  to  say,  and  others,  which  relate  indiirectly,  either 
to  what  we  have  said  ourselves,  or  to  what  we  have 
heard  said  by  other  persons.     Ex. 

He  related  to  me,  that  he  had  (5r  cr^aMtc  mir,  t>a9  cr  @d)tPrud) 
suffered  shipwreck,  and  had  gclittcn,  writ  fctn  gan^c^  ^I^crni9gen 
lost  all  his  fortune.  Dcrlorcn  b^ttc. 

He  asked  me  whether  I  was  not  6r  ftngtc  mid)/  Ob  id)  nid)t  ^er  virit 
such  a  one,  whether  I  had  no      bet  whvc,  Ob  id)  fcin  (^c(^  bStte, 
money,  why  1  did  not  know      »arum  ic^  nid)t  (d)rcibcu  tiiwx^<u 
ho^  t©  write. 
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fkoa  art  master  on  the  cross-  SDu  6ifl  ctn  Wlcx^tx  auf  bet  Htm* 

bow,  Tell.  bruit,  ScU. 

rhey  say,  thor!  sriandest  up  to  ^an  fogt,  tu  n^bmefl  c$  ouf  mil 

any  shooter  ?  [cttm  @ci)(i^en  ? 

(€d)tUcr'€  ©ilbclm  SeU.) 
I  told  him  he  had  made  a  mis-  ^6)  fagtc  \})n\,  ba^  cr  ftd)  geirrt  ffiU 

take ;  but  he  tnought  that  was      te  ;  iv  nwinte  obex,  bos  lo^rc  ntd>Y 

impossible,  as  he  had  looked      mcgltd),  toeit  er  e^  btetmat  burdtl* 

it  over  three  times.  gefcbcn  bcitte. 

I   wise  man  said,  The  reason  (Stn  SBetfcr  fa^te :  >Dct  9){cnfd>  ()abc 

w^hy  a  mas  has  but  one  mouth      bcpwi'gcn  ctnen  9}2unb  unb  jwei 

and  two  ears  is,  that  he  may      Dh^cn,  bamtt  et  loentgcr  fpved)ei 

speak  less  and  hear  more.  unb  mcf)r  f)9re. 

06».  F.  Mr.,  Mrs.,  and  Mis&  such  a  one,  are  often 
translated  by  ber  unb  ber  for  the  masculine,  bk  unb  bie 
for  the  feminine,  ba^  unb  bo^  for  the  neuter. 

He  said  he  would  marry  Miss  @c  fagfc,  ev  iDerbe*  bo<  unb  bo< 
Much  a  one.  ^rciuUtn  t)eiratf)cn. 

To  suffer  shipwreck.  @d)iffbrud)  (eibm*. 

Possible,  mjjgtid) ; 

impossible,  unmSgltd), 

Wfiether.  D  b. 

Obs.  G.  Db  is  only  used  in  indirect  questions,  oi 
before  sentences  which  express  doubt  or  possibility* 
Ex. 

I  do  not  know  whether  he  is  at  3(ft  wet^  tixd^t,  tb  cr  gu  ^ufe  tfl. 

home. 
1   did  not  know  whether  you  3ci)  wu^te  md)t,  ob  (<  Sl^nctt  (teb 

would  be  ^lad  of  it.  fctn  lodtbe. 

The  (|uestion  is  whether  lie  will  (S^  t|l  bie  Jroge,  ob  er  e^  imtb  tl^tttt 

do  It.  nxUen. 

Obs.  H.  Db  is  a  component  of  the  following  con« 
junctions:  obgleid^/  obfdyon^  obn)oi)I/  objtiKir/  though,  al- 
though. These  conjunctions  ought  to  bf  considered 
as  two  separate  words,  for  the  subject  or  even  the 
case  of  the  verb  may  be  placed  between  them.     Ex. 

I  shall  buy  that  horse,  though  it  3d)  wcrbe  bicfe^  ^ferb  foufen/  o6  H 
is  not  an  English  one.  g(etd)  fetn  €ng(finber  tf!.^ 

«  SBerbe  is  here  in  the  future  of  the  subjunctiTe.     8ee  the  following  Les- 
m.) 
*  When  the  subject  or  case  of  the  verY  i«  not  &  ^reonal  pronoun,  it  ia  not 
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Yhoufli  be  is  my  cousin,  he  £)b  er  gletc^  (or  fd^on)  mein  fBctiM 
nevertheless  doeb  not  come  to      if!,  fe  fonmit  er  bod)  ntcftt  gix  mic 
see  me. 
Although  he  has  promised  it  to  £)&g(ctd)  er  e^  nnr  t)erfprod)en  f^t,  fi 

me,  I  do  not  rely  upon  it.  gaf)(e  id)  ted)  nid)t  borauf. 

Although  he  is  poor,  he  does  Db  er  fd)on  (or  gleid),  gioor,  toobl) 
nevertheless  a  great  deal  of  arm  ifl>  fo  tf)ut  er  bod)  oiel  ®ute^ 
good. 

However,  nevertheless,         bod) ; 

the  folly,  tie  Si)orf)eit,  bte  Starrbeit ; 

the  character,  ter  6borafter  (plur.  e),  tie  ®e« 

m£it()6art; 
Kashful,  timid,  blSte ; 

fearful  (timid),  furd)tfom ; 

natural,  oatfirlic^ ; 

Bolite  (civil),  impolite  (uncivil),  ^opicb  ;  unl)5fttc^  * 

EXERCISES.      211. 

Well  (9{un),  does  your  sister  make  any  progress  ? — She  would 
make  some,  if  she  were  as  assiduous  as  you. — You  flatter  me.— 
Not  at  all  (Q^an)  unb  gar  nid)t),  I  assure  you  that  I  should  be  highly 
satisfied,  if  all  my  pupils  worked  like  you.— Why  do  yon  not  go 
out  to-day  ? — 1  would  go  out  if  it  was  fine  weather. — Shall  I  have 
the  pleasure  of  seeing  you  to-morrow  1 — ^If  you  wish  it  I  will  come. 
—Shall  I  still  be  here  when  you  arrive  (bci  Stjrer  Xnfunft)  I — Will 
you  have  occasion  (©clcgcnbctt)  to  go  to  town  this  evening  1 — I  do 
not  know,  but  1  would  go  now  if  I  had  an  opportunity  (tie  ®ia 
Iegcnf)cit). — You  would  not  have  so  much  pleasure,  and  you 
would  not  be  so  happy,  if  you  had  not  friends  and  books. — Man 
would  not  experience  so  much  misery  (fo  oie(  @(ent))  in  his  career 
(auf  feincr  l^aufbobn),  and  he  would  not  be  so  unhappy,  were  he  not 
BO  blind. — You  w  ould  not  have  that  insensibility  (tie  ^efttbUofigfcit) 
towards  the  poor,  and  you  would  not  be  so  deaf  to  (toub  gcgen)  their 
supplication  (tie  ^^ittc),  if  you  had  been  yourself  in  misery  for  some 
time. — You  would  not  say  that  if  you  knew  me  well. — Why  has 
your  sister  not  done  her  exercises  ? — She  would  have  done  them, 
if  she  had  not  been  prevented. — If  you  worked  more,  and  spoke 
oftencr,  you  would  speak  better. — 1  assure  you.  Sir,  that  I  should 
learn  better,  if  1  had  more  time. — I  do  not  complain  of  you,  but  of 
your  sister. — You  would  have  had  no  reason  (Urfac^e)  to  complain 
of  her,  had  she  had  time  to  do  what  you  gave  her  to  do. — What 
bas  my  brother  told  you  1 — He  has  told  me  that  he  would  be  thu 
happiest  man  in  the  (90n  ber)  world,  if  he  knew  the  German  Ian* 
guage,  the  most  beautifu.  of  all  languages. 

wually  placed  lietween  these  two  words.  Ex.  DBglet^  btefeS  $ferb  fetii 
(Snolcincer  ifi,  fo  kverbe  id)  e6  boc^  faufen,  althou£[h  this  horse  is  not  an  Eng- 
Jsh  one,  1  shall  nevertheless  buy  it.  IDb^leicb  btcfem  ^annt  ni^tB  tDibtrfof* 
ten  ifi,  fc  beCUf^t  er  ftd)  boc^,  though  nothmg  ha«  happened  to  this  man,  lie  b 
•levertheleRS  complaining. 
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212.  ^ 

I  should  like  to  know  why  I  cannot  speak  as  well  as  yoa  —I 
will  tell  you  :  you  would  speak  quite  as  well  as  I,  if  you  were  not 
so  bashful.  But  if  you  had  studied  your  lessons  more  carefully 
(bcffiT),  you  would  not  be  afraid  to  speak ;  for,  in  order  to  speak 
well,  one  must  learn;  and  it  is  very  natural,  that  he  wlio 
does  not  know  well  what  he  has  learnt  should  be  timid. — You 
would  not  be  so  timid  as  you  are  (oU  @ic  ftnl)),  if  you  were  suie  to 
make  no  mistakes  — There  are  some  people  who  laugh  when  I  spc-^ak. 
— Tiiose  are  impolite  people ;  you  have  only  to  laugh  also,  and 
they  will  no  longer  laugh  at  you.  If  you  did  as  I  (do),  you  would 
speak  well. — You  must  study  a  little  every  day,  and  you  will  soon 
be  no  longer  afraid  to  speak. — I  will  endeavour  to  follow  your  ad- 
vice, for  f  have  resolved  (fid)  Mtncbiucn*)  to  rise  every  morning  at 
six  o'clock,  to  study  till  ten  o'clock,  and  to  go  to  bed  early. — De- 
mocritus  and  Heraclitus  (in  German  as  in  English  .K)«>*i^<^c(ttu5,  &c.), 
were  two  philosophers  of  a  (oon)  very  different  character:  the  first 
laughed  at  (fiber  with  the  accus.)  the  follies  of  men,  and  the  other 
wept  at  them. — They  were  both  right,  for  the  follies  of  men  deserve 
(t)crl)icncn)  (both)  to  be  laughed  and  wept  at. — 'My  brother  told  me 
that  you  had  spoken  of  me,  and  that  you  had  not  praised  me. — We 
should  have  praised  you,  if  you  had  paid  us  what  you  owe  us. — 
You  are  wrong  in  complaining  of  my  cousin,  for  he  did  not  intend 
to  hurt  your  feelings. — I  should  not  have  complained  of  him,  if  he 
had  only  hurt  my  feelings  ;  but  he  has  plunged  into  misery  a  whole 
family. — You  are  wrong  in  associating  with  that  man.  He  only 
aspires  after  riches.     (See  end  of  Lesson  XXXIV.) 


NINETY-SECOND  LESSON.— ^wei  mh  tWttttpgste 

Hzction. 

To  be  thoroughly  acquainted  with  5Kit  eincc  ^Q6)e  gcnou  tefannt  (of 

a  thing.  octtrout)  fcin*. 

To  make  one's  self  thoroughly  ©id)  nut  cinct  ©adftc  Mannt  (oi 

acquainted  with  a  thing.  Dcrtraut)  mad)cn. 

I  understand  this  "business.  3d)  bin  uiit  t)tcfcr  ^ad^t  DCttraitt  (of 

bcfannt). 
Acquainted,  bcfannt ; 

intimate,  familiar,  tjcrtront,        * 

1  am  acquainted  with  that.  f  3d)  bin  bamtt  bcfannt  (t)crttaul> 

A  si»ecies  (a  kind),        cine  2Crt,"  cine  ©attung. 

What  kind  of  fruit  is  that  1        \  ^^f  ^'  ^'"^^  ^'^  I'^'tV^  f'^  ^ 

(  aOBa^  fur  cmc  Jrucbt  ift  ttcg? 

«  The  piural  of  collective  nonuw  is  ^ncrally  formed  by  adding  ^rtea. 
ciiids  sp<M!ies,  to  the  singular.  Ex.  ^te  Ubjla.Ten,  fruit  (i.  e.  various  sortB  w 
briui) ;  btr  \^etrt(bcarten,  corn  Ci.  e.  various  kinds  of  corm. 
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iihe  kernel  (of  an  apple,  a  pear,  >  ^    '»tftiL 
an  almond),  y 

The  stone,  bet  @tein ; 

kernel-fruity 

stone-fruit. 


/I  is  a  kernel-fruit. 
Tc  gather  fruit. 

The  dessert, 
fc  serve  up  the  dessert. 

The  fruit, 

the  plum, 
the  anecdote, 
the  soap, 
the  roast-meat, 

To  dry  v,to  wipe). 
Co  cease  (to  leave  off). 
(  leave  off  reading. 
She  leaves  off  speaking. 


(S^  tfl  einc  ^crnfructi 

£)bft  brcd)cn*. 

t>er  9?ad)ttfd). 

i)en  9?ad)ttfd)  ouftcogen* 
J  t>a^  £)b|l, 
\  bic  Srud)t ;» 

bte  ^flauine ; 

bte  2(necbotc  *, 

bie  ©eifc : 

ber  SBratcn. 

2(btrocfnciu 

2(ufb6reiu 

t  3*  ftcre  auf  }u  (c^ 

t  @ie  i)(irt  auf  gu  fpre^Kn. 


To  avoid. 

To  avoid  some  one. 
Co  avoid  something. 


^  gKciben*  (gemicbcn,  mieb) 
\  iBcrmcibcn*. 
Scuwnbcn  meiben*. 
Qtma6  ocrmciben*. 
Co  escape  (avoid  a  misfortune),  ^inern  UngtUde  entgef)en*  or  cnttliK 

ncn*  (entronneit/  cntronn). 
The  punishment,  btc  ©trafc. 

Co  avoid  death  he  ran  away.        Um  bem  !Sobe  ^u  entgef^eit/  naf^nx  it 

bic  Slud)t. 
The  flight,  the  escape,    bte  5(uct)t. 


''o  do  without  a  thing. 


Con  you  dr  without  hread  1 

f  can  do  without  it. 
1  do  without  bread.^ 
Do  you  do  withoutbread  ? 
\  do  without  it. 


@tne    (or  eincr)  @Qd)e   cntbcbrcn 
(governs  the  gen.  or  the  ace), 
©id)  bef)i'lfcn*  o^nc  cttt>a€.« 

'^(inncn  @ie  fic^  ebne  S3reb  bef)e(t 

fen? 
^onnen  @ie  bad  S3tob  (bed  SBrebed) 

cntbtfbrcn  ? 
3cJ)  fann  ed  entbebren. 
3d)  bebclfe  mid)  cbne  Srob. 
J^ebclfen  ©ic  ftd)  o^ne  SBwb  ? 
3d)  fann  cd  entbcl)ren. 


^  ^te  ^ru^t  is  the  fruit  of  tree*  and  plants.  Ex.  ^ie  ^clbfriiAte,  the  frnll 
of  the  fields,  ^rucbt  is  also  employed  figuratively:  Ex.  'Die J^ruAt  fcinet 
Srbeit,  the  reward  of  his  labour.  'LbUt  is  unly  used  in  speaking  of  applet, 
pears,  plums,  and  similar frmt.  Henee  bad  Jiernobfi,  kernel-fruit;  bad  (^teitu 
8bfl,  stone-fruit. 

«  (Entbebren  is  employed  in  the  sense  of  to  be  without  and  to  do  wWumt 
ff^  btbelfen'"  in  the  sense  only  of  to  do  without. 
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rhere  are  many  things  which  we  SBtt  mdffen  mele^  €ntUl)ttn 
must  do  without. 


It  is  said  that  he  will  set  out 
to-morrow. 


'^ati  fagt,  er  wvcU  niorgen  o6reti 

fetu 
9}2on  fogt,  bap  er  niergeti  abtexfen 

Kucrbe. 


FUTURE   OP   THE   SUBJUNCTIVE. 


The  futures  of  the  subjunctive  diflFer  from  those  of 
the  indicative  only  in  the  second  and  third  persons 
singular,  which  are :  Wethefl  and  n>erbe.  Instead  of  mirfi 
and  tt>itb.     Ex. 


Thou  wilt  praise. 
He  will  praise. 
Thou  wilt  have  praised. 
He  will  have  praised. 


jDu  werbefl  (eben* 
(&t  loerte  (oben. 
2)u  votvUft  getobt  babeiu 
(&t  voiitt  getobt  ^aben. 


The  future  of  the  subjunctive  implies  a  coming  but 
uncertain  event.     Ex. 


It  is  said  that  he  will  6oon  ar- 
rive. 


It   is  hoped   that  he  will  yet 
i.ave  arrived  in  time. 


'^an  fagt,  tt  loerbe  balb   anfom* 

men. 
aXan  fagt,  bap  ev  ba(t>  anfommen 
wette 

^an  f)efft,  er  werbe  nocft  au  tred^tet 

3ett  ongcfcmmen  fein. 
saian  bcfft,  baO  er  nod)  au  reciter  Beit 

angefomnien  fein  werte. 


They  will  warm  the  soup.  9){an  wtrb  bte  Suppe  Wurmen. 

Dinner,  or  supper  isonthetabh  f  SKon  t)at  oufS^trageti. 
(Literally :  one  has  sen^  up, 


To  ser^e,  to  attend* 


2(ufn)art   m 


Oan  I  nelp  you  to  some  of  itt      f  Jtann  t*  Sbtten  bamtt  aufwatten  1 
Shall  I  help  vou  to  some  soup  t  *>  f  Jtann  ich  3()nen  mit  @uppe  anft 
Shall  1  help }  m  to  some  soup  1  3     n>arten  ? 
I  will  trouble  you  for  a  little,      f  3d)  bitte   niir  ein  n?entQ   (^j^n 

au^.  '""^ 

To  ask  for  (politely).  ®td)  au^bitten'*^ 

May  I  crave  (beg)  the  faYP\^Y  pf  f  3)arf  id)  m\r  3b«en  9?ameii  mi|i 


your  name  \ 


m^n  ? 


ao] 

The  woman,  he  ^oti  ^ 

the  wife,  bo^  JSeib.* 

EXERCISES.      213. 

I  come  to  wish  you  a  good  morning. — You  are  very  kin4«*« 
Would  you  do  me  a  favour? — ^Tell  me  what  you  want,  for  1  would 
do  anything  to  oblige  you. — 1  want  five  hundred  crowns,  and  I  beg 
;>f  you  to  lend  them  to  me.  I  will  return  them  to  you  as  soon  at 
I  have  received  my  money.  You  would  oblige  me  much,  if  you 
Dirould  render  me  this  service. — I  would  do  it  with  all  my  heart,  il 
I  could  ;  but  having  lost  all  my  money,  it  is  impossible  for  me  to 
render  you  this  service. — Will  you  ask  your  brother  whether  he  is 
satisfied  with  the  money  which  I  have  sent  him  ? — As  to  my  bro- 
ther, though  it  be  little,  he  is  satisfied  with  it :  but  1  am  not  so ; 
for  having  suffered  shipwreck,  I  am  in  want  of  the  money  which 
you  owe  me. — Henry  IV.,  meeting  (ontreffen*)  one  day  in  his 
palace  (t)cr  ^alaf!)  a  man  whom  he  did  not  know  (ber  tf)m  unbcfanut 
n>or),  asked  him  to  whom  he  belonged  (^a€()6ren).  '*  I  belong  tc 
myself,**  replied  this  man.  '^  My  friend,*^  said  the  king,  **  you 
have  a  stupid  master." 

214. 

Have  they  served  up  the  soup  ? — ^They  have  served  it  up  some 
minutes  ago. — Then  it  must  be  cold,  and  I  only  like  soup  hot  (wars 
mc  ©mjpe). — ^They  will  warm  it  for  you. — You  will  oblige  me. — 
Shall  I  help  you  to  some  of  this  roast-meat  ?-^I  will  trouble  you 
for  a  little. — Will  you  eat  some  of  this  mutton  7 — I  thank  you,  1 
like  fowl  better. — May  I  offer  you  some  wine  ? — I  will  trouble  you 
for  a  little. — Have  they  already  served  up  the  dessert  % — ^They  have 
served  it  up.— Do  you  like  fruit  ? — I  like  fruit,  but  I  have  no  more 
appetite. — ^ Will  you  eat  a  little  cheese  1 — ^I  will  eat  a  little.-»Shall 
I  help  you  to  English  or  Dutch  (^ott^nttfd))  cheese  ? — 1  will  eat  a 
little  Dutch  cheese. — What  kind  of  firuit  is  that  1 — It  is  stone-fruit. 
— What  is  it  called  1 — It  is  called  thus. — Will  you  wash  youi 
hands? — 1  should  like  to  wash  them,  but  I  have  no  towel  to  wipe 
them  with. — ^I  will  let  you  have  (gebeH  (ajfen)  a  towel,  some  soap, 

'  ^te  f^tau  is  used  in  titles,  in  which  case  it  is  not  expressed  in  English. 
Ei.  ^te  %xau  ©raftnn,  the  countess.  It  stands  for,  1.  the  mistress  of  the 
house.  Ex.  ^ad  ift  bif  9rau  t>om  «^aufe,  that  is  the  mistress  of  the  house ; 
8.  the  consort.  Ex.  @eine  $rau  ijl  fe^r  fd^5n,  his  lady  is  very  handsome ; 
8.  the  sex,  but  then  it  is  generally  combincMd  with  the  word  ^erfon  or  ^im» 
mec.  Ex.  .H'enncn  @te  biefe  Srauenepcrfon  (biefe«  ^raucnjtmmer)  ?  do  yoa 
kn')W  that  lady  ?  The  word  ^etb  means:  1.  in  general  a  woman  of  the 
[ouer  classes,  it  is  sometimes  combined  with  the  word  ^erfon,  and  in  speak- 
lug  contemptuously  with  the  word  *43tlb.  Ex.  t^ic  SBBeiber  »om  aemeinen 
QSolfc,  tlie  women  of  the  lower  classes  ;  bte  ^etbd)>erfon,  bad  ^eibdpilb,  the 
female ;  2.  a  consort  among  the  lower  classes.  Ex.  ^r  ^At  etn^eib  aenonis 
cnre,  hs  has  taken  a  wife  (has  married) ;  3.  the  sex  in  general.  Ex.  ^ta 
Ahi  ^i'b.  a  woman  of  noble  sentiments;  bic  ^atux  bt«  ?63v^\^^%.  'wjw^iKtf^ 
natvtirp 
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hjkd  some  water. — I  shall  be  much  (fcl^r)  obliged  to  you. — May 
ask  you  for  a  little  water  ? — Here  is  some  (5)0  hc^htn  @tc). — Caa 
you  do  without  soap  1 — As  for  soap,  I  can  do  without  it ;  but  ] 
must  have  a  towel  to  dry  my  hands  with. — Do  you  often  do  with- 
out soap  ? — ^There  are  many  things  which  we  must  do  without.— 
Why  has  that  man  run  away  1 — Because  he  had  no  other  means  ol 
escaping  the  punishment  which  he  had  deserved. — Why  did  youi 
brothers  not  get  a  better  horse  1 — If  they  had  got  rid  of  their  old 
horse,  they  would  have  got  another  better  one. — Has  your  fathei 
arrived  already? — Not  yet,  but  we  hope  that  he  will  arrive  this 
very  day  (ncd)  ^cute). — Has  your  friend  set  out  in  time  1 — I  do  not 
know,  but  I  hope  that  he  will  have  set  out  in  time. 

215. 

Will  you  relate  something  to  me  1 — Whai  do  you  wish  me  to  re- 
late to  you  1 — ^A  little  anecdote,  if  you  like. — A  little  boy  asked 
^fortern)  one  day  at  table  (bet  Stfd)e)  for  some  meat ;  his  father  said 
tnat  it  was  not  polite  to  ask  for  any,  and  that  he  should  wait  until 
some  was  given  to  him.  The  poor  boy  seeing  every  one  eat,  and 
that  nothing  was  given  to  him,  he  said  to  his  father :  "  My  dear 
father,  give  me  a  little  salt,  if  you  please."  "  What  will  you  do 
with  it  ?  "  asked  the  father.  "  I  wish  to  eat  it  with  the  meat  (3d) 
wtU  e^  ^u  l>cm  Jlctfcbc  cffcn)  which  you  will  give  me,"  replied  (Dcrfcs 
|cn)  the  child.  Every  body  admired  (benjunt>crn)  the  little  boy's  wit ; 
and  his  father,  perceiving  that  he  had  nothing,  gave  him  meat  with- 
out his  asking  for  it. — Who  was  that  little  boy,  that  asked  for  meat 
at  tttble  ? — He  was  the  son  of  one  of  my  friends. — Why  did  he  ask 
for  some  meati — He  asked  for  some  because  he  had  a  good  appe- 
tite.— Why  did  his  father  not  give  him  some  immediately  7 — Be- 
cause he  had  forgotten  it. — Was  the  little  boy  wrong  in  asking  for 
some  ? — He  was  wrong,  for  he  ought  to  have  waited. — Why  did 
^  e  ask  his  father  for  some  salt  1 — He  asked  for  some  salt,  that  (t)as 
'^tt)  his  father  might  perceive  that  he  had  no  meat,  and  that  ha 
night  give  him  some.     (See  end  of  Lesson  XXXIY.) 


NINETY.THIRD  LESSON. -ffilrei  mb  netitt}ig0U 

£ection. 

To  execute  a  commission.  @tnen  Xuftrag  au^rtdbteti/  wU^cl)m\ 

bcforgtn. 
I  have  executed  your  -jommissior  •  3d)  !)ab«  3bren  TCuftrag  gut  ou^ge* 

nd)tct  (Dol^ogcit/  beforgt). 
1  2 

I  hai^e  received  with  the  greatest  3(^  ^^be  3br  untctm   |e()))ten   on 
pleasure  the  letter  which  you  3  4 

addressed  to  me,  dated  the  6th      mt(^    gertd)tet<^    ®d)reibcn    nul 
instant.  bem    gtopten    SSergnitgcn    evf)aU 

ten. 
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DL/"  When  the  adjective  precedes  the  noun  (Le* 
b«  1  XVIII.)  all  words  relating  to  it  are  plactd  before 
the  adjective,  or  the  participle  used  adjectively,  in  the 
following  order :  1st,  The  article  or  pronoun ;  2d,  all 
words  relating  to  the  adjective  or  the  participle  adjec- 
tive ;  3d,  the  adjective  or  participle  acyective ;  and 
finally,  4th,  the  noun.     Ex. 

1  2  3 

A.  man  polite  towards  everybody.  (&m    gegen    Sebermann    (6flid)Ct 

4 
9}Jctifd). 
12  3  4 

A.  father  who  loves  his  children.  @tn  feine  ^tnber  (tebenber  9?otct. 
Vou  have  t^  study  the  twentieUi  @ie   ^aben    tU    ^an^igfte    Section 
Lesson,   and   to  translate  the  12       3 

exercises  relating  to  it.  gu  fhittren,  unt)   tie  bogu  gel)5« 

4 
ttgen  2(ufgaben  ju  fi6ctfe|en.^ 

Have  you  executed  my  commis-  ^oben  @te  metnen  2(uftraa  ou^ge* 

sion  V  rid)tct  ? 

1  have  executed  it.  3d)  t^aU  tbn  au^0ettd)tct 

To  do  one's  duty.  ©cine  @d)u(t>i9feit  tbun*. 

To  fulfil  one's  duty.  ©cine  fpfl!d)t  erfaUcn. 

To  do  one's  task.  @ctnc  2(rbett  niodxn. 

That  man  always  does  his  duty.  iDtefer  ^2ann  tt)ut  tmmec  feine  @d)uU 

Mgfett. 
That  man  always  fulfils  his  duty.  >Dtcfer    so^ann   erfttttt    tmmer  feim 

9)pid)t.«» 
Have  y  :u  done  your  task  1  ^aben  @ie  3f)te  2(rbett  gemad)t  ? 

He  depends  upon  it.  @r  ocrld'^t  fid)  barauf. 

I  rely  upon  you.  3d)  Dcrloffc  mid^  auf  @te. 

You  may  rely  upon  him.  @te  fSnneit  ftc^  ouf  if)n  oerfoffeti. 

To  suffice,  be  sufficient.  ®en(igcn,  l^tnretd)en,  genug  fein* 

To  be  contented  with  something.  @td)  niit  etioo^  begntfgen. 

.thatb^ad  sufficientforyout  j  fj  S5"S*|tieT„Sj» 
It  is  sufficient  for  me.  @^  gcnftgt  mir. 

•  This  kind  of  construction,  wherein  the  noun  stands  separated  more  oi 
tern  from  its  article,  is  more  frequently  made  use  of  in  elevated  style  than  io 
oonversatiun. 

b  $fli(^t  is  that  which  our  own  conscience  obliges  us  to ;  ®d)u(btgfeit.  thi 
orders  given  us  by  our  superiors,  ao  ^  is  derived  froiv  bie  ^d^ulb,  thA  qM»c>' 
Hon,  debt. 
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Will  that  money  be  sufficient  for  SBtrb  bteftg  ®e(b  btcfem  SKoimr  flN 

that  man  ?  nftgen  ? 

It  will  be  sufficient  for  him.        (S^  wtrt  tf)m  genCigcn. 
Little  wealth  suffices  for  the  wise.  SBentg  gcndgt  tern  $ffictfem 
Was  this  man  contented  with  ^at  fid)  biefcr  ^ann  nut  btefet  ^umt 

that  sum  1  me  begnugt  ? 

fSBar  btefe  Summe  ffic  ttefen  SO^onn 
f)tnrcid)cnb  ? 
fSar  btefe  @umme  Mcfem  9){annc  get 
nug? 
It  has  been  sufficient  for  him.       (&t  \)at  fid)  bamit  6cgnfigt. 
He  would  be  contented  if  you  (St  tottrte  ftdb  6cgni!igcn,  wenn  @ti 
would  only  add  a  few  crowns,      nur  ned^  cinige  ^t)aUr  ()iii$ufttAen 

woUten. 

To  add.  ^tngufftgen. 

To  build.  ^Quen. 

To  embark,  to  go  on  board.    @td)  etnfc^tffeti. 
The  sail,  bag  @ege(. 

To  set  sail,  Unter  ©egc(  gef)en*» 

To  set  sail  for.  <Sege(n  nad). 

To  sail  for  America.  Sladi  2(merifa  fegetn. 

With  full  sails.  gjjit  DoUcn  @cgc(n. 

To  sail  with  full  sails.  gjlit  wUcn  ©cgeln  foftrcn*. 

He  embarked  on  the  sixteenth  of  (&x  f)at  fid)  am  fcd)^(;()nten  (ebcc  ben 
last  month.  fcd)4et)nten)  (e^ten  9}{onat^  etnge< 

fd)ifft. 
He  sailed  on  the  third  instant.      Qx  ift  ben  btttten  (obet  am  britten) 

biefe^  untev  @eget  gegangen* 

That  is  to  say  (i.  c).  iDa^  beipt  (n&mttc^).  ' 

£t  cffitera  (^tc.),  and  so  on,  and  Unb  fo  wettet  (abbreviated  tu  f^  nx). 
80  forth 

Otherwise,  differently.  2Cnber^. 

In  another  manner.  2(uf  etne  onbere  2Crt, 

If  1  knew  that,  I  would  behave  SBenn  id)  ba^  wfifle,  wftrbe  tcft  miii 

differently.  anber^  bene^)men. 

If  1  haa  known  that,  I  w^uld  9Benn  i^  ba^  gewupt  b&tte,  fo  wfirOi 
have  behaved  differently  id)  nud)  onber^  benommen  ^ben. 

To  behave.  ©id)  bcncl)mcn*. 

Else  (otherwise).        ©onft. 

If  not.  8Bo  nic^t; 

Mend,  else  (if  not)  you  will  be  JBeflern  @ie   jtd),  fcnft   (wo  nicfttj 

punished.  wirb  man  @ie  ftrofen. 

/  cannot  do  it  otherwise  Sd)  fann  ti  ntd)t  anbec^  madieiu 
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OF   THE   IMPERATIVE, 


the  second  person  singular  of  the  imperative,  being 
formed  from  the  second  person  singular  of  the  indica^ 
tive,  is  only  irregular  when  the  latter  is  so.  Ex.  @c» 
ben*,  to  give ;  second  person  of  the  indicative,  bit  gibfl^ 
tnou  givest;  imperative,  gib>  give  thou.  $elfim*,  to 
help ;  second  person  of  the  indicative,  btt  ^ilfft^  thou 
helpest;  imperative,  ^ilf,  help  thou. 

From  this  rule  must  be  excepted :  1st.  The  foUow- 
mg  verbs:  tjaben*^  to  have;  second  person,  in  tfafk, 
thou  hast .  imperative,  ^abe,  have  thou ;  fein*,  to  be ; 
second  person,  in  bi(t,  thou  art;  imperative,  fet,  be 
thou ;  ttrerben*,  to  become ;  in  wirjl,  thou  becomest ; 
imperative,  tt)erbe,  become  thou;  tt)ijfen%  to  know; 
second  person,  bu  toei^^  thou  knowest ;  imperative,  tDtfff/ 
know  thou  ;  ttJotten*,  to  will ;  in  toii%  thou  wilt ;  im- 
perative, tDoKe.  2d.  Verbs  which,  in  the  second  person 
of  the  indicative  present,  change  the  letter  a  into  &• 
In  the  imperative  they  resume  the  radical  vowel.  Ex. 
Soufttt/  to  run ;  btt  (dttf(i>  thou  run  nest ;  imperative,  lotb 
fe,  run  thou. 

All  the  other  persons  of  the  imperative  are  derived 
from  the  present  of  the  subjunctive,  which  is  always 
regular,  as  well  as  the  plural  of  the  present  of  the  in- 
dicative. 

Haye  patience  !  ^a6en  @te  (S^cbutb ! 

Be  attentive!  @eten  @tc  auftnet^m! 

Go  thither !  ®el)en  @ie  f)tn ! 

Give  it  to  me !  ®eben  @te  e^  mtc ! 

Give  it  to  him  I  ©ebcn  @te  e^  \\)m ! 

Patience,  impatience,  tie  ©ebutt ;  tie  Ungcbulb. 

Lend  it  to  me !  *  Cet^en  @te  ci  mir ! 

To  borrow.  SBorgcn  (Iclfteiv*). 

f  will  borrow  some  money  of  3c6  n)tU  mtc  9cn  3f)nen  ®<(b  Ui^ 

you.  (Iwrgcn). 

I  will  borrow  this  money  of  you.  3*  will  bicfc^  ®e(b  Mil  S^mti  bec* 

gen. 
Borrow  it  of  (or  from)  him.  SBcrgcn  (Sie  e^  t)on  il^m. 

(  do  borrow  i^  from  him.  3d)  borgc  e{(  9on  tf)nu 

Obs,  A,  These  examples  of  the  imperative  are  l*#r 
the  third  person  plural,  which  is  most  covMavoroJej  x»rA 
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{n  polite  conversation ;  but  we  sometimes  also  employ 
the  second  person  plural,  particularly  in  exhortations, 
as: 

Be  (ye)  good.  ®etb  gut." 

Know  (ye)  it.  SKiffet  e^*" 

Obey  your  masters,  and   never  ®et)etd)et*  ©uten  ^cf)nm,  unb  nuu 

give  them  any  trouble.  d)et  t^nen  me  ^^etbrup. 

Pay  what  you  owe,  comfort  the  JBcjobtet/  toai  3bt  fd)ulbi9  fcib  ; 
afflicted,  and  do  good  to  those  trdflet  bie  Ung(iid(td)en/  unb  t^ut 
that  have  offended  you.  benientgen  Qintc^,  bte  @ud)  belcis 

btgt  habem 
Love  God,  thy  neighbour  as  thy-  8tebet  ®ctt  unb  Guren  9l&c6flen  note 
self  fin  German  yourself).  @uc^  felbft. 

To  obey.  ®cf)ord)em 

To  comfort.  St8flen» 

To  offend.  JBeteibigcm 

The  neighbour,  bet  S^ficbfle ; 

sadness,  bte  Sraurigfett ; 

the  creditor,  ber  ®(&ubiger ; 

the  watch,  bte  Uf)t ; 

the  snuff-boz,  bie  iDofe. 

Obs.  B.  We  often  employ  compound  imperatives, 
in  order  to  give  to  understand  that  we  either  com- 
mand or  invite.  They  are  formed  for  the  third  person 
sing,  and  plur.  with  mogen*/  may ;  foKen*/  shall ;  and 
for  the  first  person  plural  with  laflen*/  to  let,  which 
likewise  forms  the  compound  imperative  in  English ; 
and  with  wotteti*,  will.  Ex.  (gr  mag  loben,  let  him  (he 
may)  praise ;  er  foil  bbett/  let  him  (he  shall)  praise  ;  fie 
mogen  loben,  let  them  (they  may)  praise ;  jle  fotten  lobeit, 
let  them  (they  shall)  praise ;  laffet  Utt^  lobett/  let  us 
praise ;  noir  n>oO[en  loben,  let  us  (we  will)  praise,  &c. 

Let  us  always  love  and  practise  ^affet  un^  tmmet  bie  ISugenb  (teben 
virtue,  and  we  shall  be  happy  unb  au^ftbcn,  fo  tvcrbcn  xoxx  in 
both  in  this  life,  and  in  the  btefem  unb  ieneni  Seben  gUid(i4 
next.  fetn. 

i  et  us  see  which  of  us  can  shoot  SBtr  wcncn  feben,  wer  oon  un(  a» 
bee'.  bejien  fd)tepen  fanm 

«  From  3br  fetb,  second  person  plural  of  the  indicaUve. 
«•  From  3^tr  wtffet  &c.  &c. 
•  From  3$f  ^e^prtj^et,  isc,  4ce. 
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EXERCISES.      316. 

Have  you  executed  my  commission  ? — I  have  executed  it. —  Has 
four  brother  executed  the  commission  which  I  gave  him  ? — He  has 
executed  it. — Would  you  execute  a  commission  for  me  1 — 1  am  un- 
der so  many  obligations  to  you,  that  I  will  always  execute  your 
commissions  when  it  shall  please  you  to  give  me  any. — Ask  the 
horse-dealer  (ber  ^fcr2)c()6'nbUr)  whether  he  can  let  me  have  the 
hoTse  at  (fiir)  the  price  which  I  have  offered  him. — I  am  sure  that 
he  wo'ild  be  satisfied,  if  you  would  add  a  few  florins  more. — 1  will 
not  add  anything.  If  he  can  let  me  have  it  at  (fUr)  that  price,  let 
him  do  so ;  if  not,  let  him  keep  it  (fo  nma  cr  e^  bebalten). — Good 
morning  (in  the  accus.),  my  children!  Htaveyou  done  your  task? 
—You  well  know  that  we  always  do  it;  for  we  must  (uuipten)  be 
ill  not  to  do  it. — What  do  you  give  us  to  do  to-day  1 — I  give  you 
the  ninety-third  lesson  to  study,  and  the  exercises  belonging  to  it  to 
do, — that  is  to  say,  the  216th  and  217th.  Endeavour  to  commit 
(nwd)cn)  no  errors  (t)cr  Jcblcr). — Is  this  bread  sufficient  for  you  1 — 
It  would  be  sufficient  for  me,  if  I  was  not  very  hungry. — When  did 
yc  ur  brother  embark  for  America  1 — He  sailed  an  the  thirtieth  oi 
last  month  (tc^tcn  9}{onat^). — Do  you  promise  me  to  speak  to  your 
brother  1 — I  do  promise  you,  you  may  depend  upon  it. — I  rely  upon 
you. — Will  you  work  harder  for  next  lesson  than  you  have  done  for 
this  1 — I  will  work  harder. — May  I  rely  upon  it  ? — You  may  (Kin* 
ncn  ii), 
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Have  patience,  my  dear  friend,  and  be  not  sad ;  for  sadness  alters 
(cCnbcrn)  nothing,  and  impatience  makes  bad  worse  (6rgcr). — Be  not 
afraid  of  your  creditors ;  be  sure  that  they  will  do  you  no  harm. — 
You  must  have  patience,  though  you  have  no  riiind  for  it  (l>ogu)  ; 
for  I  also  must  wait  till  I  (man)  am  paid  what  is  due  to  me. — As 
soon  as  I  have  money,  I  will  pay  all  that  you  have  advanced  (ou^s 
(cgen)  for  me.  Do  hot  believe  that  I  have  forgotten  it,  for  I  think 
of  (6cnfcn  an*  with  accus.)  it  every  day.  I  am  your  debtor  (X>tt 
@d)ull>ncr),  and  I  shall  never  deny  (teugnen)  it. — Do  not  believe  that 
I  have  had  your  gold  watch,  or  that  Miss  Wilhelmine  has  had  your 
silver  snuff-box,  for  I  saw  both  in  the  hands  of  your  lister  when 
we  were  playing  at  forfeits  (q)fanbcc  fpte(cn). — What  a  beautiful 
inkstand  you  have  there !  pray,  lend  it  to  me. — What  do  you  wish  to 
do  with  it  1 — I  wish  to  snow  it  to  my  sister. — ^Take  it,  but  take 
:^are  of  it,  and  do  not  break  it. — Do  not  fear. — What  do  you  want 
of  (t>on)  my  brother  t — ^I  want  to  borrow  some  money  of  him.— 
Borrow  some  of  somebody  else. — If  he  will  not  lend  me  any,  I  will 
borrow  some  of  somebody  else. — You  will  do  well. — Do  not  wish 
(for)  what  you  cannot  have,  but  be  contented  with  what  Providence 
(btc  95ocfebung)  has  given  you,  and  consider  (bcbcnfcn*)  that  there 
are  many  men  who  have  not  what  you  have. — Life  ( J)a^  Cebcn) 
being  short,  let  us  endeavour  to  make  it  (c^  ung)  as  agreeable  (angei 
ne^m)  as  possible      But  let  ua  also  consider  that  uia  ^^^a^  t^^ 
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SXifttaucft^.  of  pleasure  (in  the  plur.  in  German,  SSeranfiaun^Cfi) 
makes  it  bitter  (bitter). — Have  you  done  your  exercises  i — J  could 
not  do  them,  because  my  brother  was  not  at  home. — You  must  noil 
get  your  exercises  done  by  (pen)  your  brother,  but  you  must  do  them 
yourself.     (See  end  of  Lesson  XXXIV.) 


NINEIT-FOURTH  LESSON.— feier  mib  netitt?ig0te 

Section. 

To  be  a  judge  of  something.  f-  @id)  auf  dmai  verftef^en** 

Are  you  a  judge  of  cloth  ?  f  aScrfte^en  @te  jic^  ouf  Suc^  7 

I  am  a  judge  of  it.  \  3cl)  t>cr|le()e  mid)  torouf. 

I  am  not  a  judge  of  it.  \  ^d)  t>erfte^e  mid).ntd)t  bocouf. 

I  am  a  good  judge  of  it.  f  3d)  oetfle^e  mt^  feftt  gut  batauf. 

I  am  not  a  good  judge  of  it.  f  3d)  t)erflef)e  mxd^  m((t  \c\)X  gtti 

botauf* 

To  draw.  3ei(i)netu 

To  chalk.  SWotftgetd^nen  (fa(ttccn). 

The  drawing,  btc  Scidjnung ; 

the  drawer,  ter  3cic^)ner, 

To  draw  from  nature,  from  life.   9{o(i)  ter  9^atur,  nadft  bent  8ebeQ 

getd)nem 
To  draw  a  landscape  from  nature.  (Sine  ^anbfc^aft  na(^  bet  0{atur  ^et^* 

nen. 
To  manage  or  to  go  about  a  thing.  (&i  anfongen** 
How  do  you  manage  to  make  a  SBte  fongen  @te  ed  an,  c()ne  Sangi 

fire  without  tongs  ?  ^euec  angumodben  ? 

1  go  about  it  so.  3d)  fange  e4  fo  (or  auf  btefe  SBcifc) 

an. 
You  go  about  it  in  a  wrong  way.  ©ie  fongen  e^  ntd^t  gut  an. 
I  go  about  it  in  a  right  way.        3<6  fringe  e^  gut  an. 
How  does  your  brother  manage  SBte  f6ngt  3Qt  S3ruber  ed  an,  um 

to  do  thati  Dicfc^  gu  tfeun  ? 

Skilfully,  dexterously,  cleverly.   ®cfd)icft  (auf  eine  gefc^idte  obet  fcU 

nc  Uvt). 
Awkwardly,  unhandily.  llngefd)icft. 

He  should   have  managed  the  @r  f)&'tte  e^  (effer  anfongen  fctlciu 

thing  better  than  he  has  done. 
You  should  have  managed  the  @ie    ^6tten    ed    anber^    anfangn 

thing  differently.  mftffcn. 

They  ought  to  have  managed  it  @te  batten  e6  madden  foUen,  tvte  i<^ 

as  1  have  done. 
We  ought  to  have  managed  it  SBtr  f)Atten  e^  anbece  ma^en  foHnii 
differently  from  what  they  did.      aU  fie. 
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To  forbid, 

I  forbid  yoa  to  do  that. 

To  lower. 
To  cast  down  one's  eyes. 
The  curtain  rises,  falls. 
Hie  stocka  have  fiadlea. 

The  day  falls. 

Ft  grows  towards  night,  or  night 

comes  on. 
tt  grows  dark, 
iit  glows  late. 

To  stoop. 

To  feel. 
To  smell. 

He  smells  of  garlic. 

To  teel  some  one's  pnlse. 

Tc  'H)nsent  to  a  thing. 
I  consent  to  it. 


\ 


$8et6teten*     Part  past,  Mff 
boten.    Imper£  tiecbot 

3^  ocrbtefe  3^en,  ttefc^  gu  tl^uiu 

fRtcbitlotTcn*/  ^eruntcrfoffcn*. 
^te  2(ugen  nteberfd)(agcn*. 
S^tv  9Scrf)ang  gc^t  ouf/  fSXiU 
t  iDer  SBed)fc(ccut$  tfi  gefoaen  (ftel^ 

ntetriger). 
f  iDer  Sag  netgt  ft(^ 

(Si  witt>  ^djIL 

(Si  tvlrb  fpSU 
6i(^  hfUtitL 


To  hide,  to  conceal. 

Indeed. 
In  (act. 
The  fact, 
true, 
genuine. 
He  is  a  true  man. 


dSiec^cn*  (geroAen*, rod)). 

Gr  rtedbt  nac^  JtnoMaucft. 

3emanbem  ben  ^ixH  ffibten. 
C  3n  ctnM^  nnnigen  (or  etntvinigen;. 
C  Seine  Stmoiaigung  gu  etwad  geben* 
C  3cb  lomige  boreim 
C  3d)  gebe  meine  etnwintgung  bogtu 

C  85erbergett*  (t>erborgen,  oerborg). 
1 98er|!ecfen. 

3n  SBabr^eit 

3n  bet  Xfyxt  (toixUxd^,  «4^r^aftig). 

bie  Sbat ; 

wobr  (red)t) ; 

xoai)tl)aft ; 


(St  if!  etn  nw^t^aftet  9)2ann. 
This  is  th )  right  place  for  this  t>ai  tfi  bet  loa^^te  (ted^te)  ^(at  fSf 
picture.  biefe^  ®emd(be« 

As  I  live !  t  60  wo^t  id)  tebe ! 

To  think  much  of  some  one.         2(uf  3emanben  etet  f)a(ten** 
To  esteem  «ome  one.  3ctiianben  rd)tf|en. 

I  do  not  think  much  of  that  man.  3d)  boKe  nicbt  otet  auf  btefen  9Xanii. 
I  tiiink  much  of  him  (I  esteem  3d)  h<dtt  otel  auf  i^n  (i4)  fc^&Oe  tt)n 
him  much).  fef)^)* 


To  permit^  to  allow 

The  permission, 
^onnit  you  to  go  thither. 


(Sttouben. 

bie  (Sttaubnt^ 

3d)  erioube  3bnen  ^inguge^en  (< 
ba^tn  ju  gel^en). 


(To  command,  to  ord^).        ®«fel)Jen*  (b<^t^U«i.  U\oJ5$>y. 
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Obs,  When  the  third  person  plural  is  employed  in 
the  imperative  instead  of  the  second,  the  personal  pro- 
noun always  follows  the  verb,  but  never  when  the 
second  person  is  employed.    Ex. 

Order  it  to  be  done.  S3efe^(en  ^u,  tap  mon  e^  tf)ue 

Be  yirtuous.  @ett)  tU9enb()aft 

Will  you  permit  me  to  go  to  the  SBoHen  ^te  nut  ertoubett/  auf  bci 

market  1  ^avH  gu  gef)en  ? 

To  hasten,  to  make  haste.  QxUn,  ftd)  fputcn. 

Make  haste,  and  return  soon.  (&iUn  @te  unt  fommen  @te  6a(t 

lotebcc. 

I  had  done  reading  when  your  3d)  ^atte  oufgcj^^rt  gu  U\iii,  aii  3i^ 
brother  entered.  58rul)ec  fjcreintrot. 

f  ou  had  lost  your  purse  when  I  @:e  gotten  3bte  S3Srfc  DCtlorctt/  att 
found  mine.  id)  tic  meintqe  font. 

To  step  in,  to  enter.  ^ereintretcn  (gitretcii/  teat). 

To  be  ashamed.  @t4  f^^metu 

Fo  be  ashamed  of  some  one  or  @td)  demanded  cber   einet   ^d^f 

something.  fi^^men*. 

.  am  ashamed  of  my  impatience.  ^<k  fd)£nie  nn^  mctnet  Itngebult* 

To  copy,  to  transcribe.  2(bfd)rcibcn*. 

To  decline.  jDccttntren. 

The  substantiye.  2)ag  |>ouptivctt. 

To  transcribe  fairly.  J  ^"/H*  ^^f*""-!'"!: 

C*he  adjective,  the  pronoun,  the  ba$   S3etn>crt ;   tai  ^firwott  ^  M 

yerb,  the  preposition,  Sctttoctt ;  M  SSorwort. 

fhe  dictionary,  the  grammar,       ba^    S(B($tterbuc^ ;  bte    ^ptadjIU^ 

(bte  ©tammatif). 

Do  good  to  the  poor,  have  com-  llbut  ben  2Crmen  ^ute^,  unb  ^aM 
passion  on  the  unfortunate,  sD{tt(etben  nut  ben  UnglficKid^eOt 
and  God  will  take  care  of  the  fo  lotrb  titt  (iebe  ©ctt  f&r  bai 
rest.  Uebttge  fotgen. 

To  do  good  to  some  one.  Semanbeni  ©uted  t^un*. 

To  have   compassion   on  some  SRitlctben  nttt  3emanbeni  babeti** 
one. 

Compassion,  pity,         bad  a){tt(etben ; 
the  rest,  bad  Uebrtge. 

He  has  no  bowels.  f  @r  bat  fein  ^ttletben* 

For  pity's  sake.  f  Uni  sDHtteibem 

EXERCISES.     218. 

What  must  we  do  in  order  to  be  happy  ? — Always  love  ^nd 
practise  virtue  (giebet  unb  ilbet  bie — immer  aud),  and  (fo)  you  w  <i  be 
iappjr  both  in  this  and  the  next  life.    Since  we  wish  to  be  (  tppf  ^ 
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let  us  do  good  to  the  poor,  and  let  us  have  compassion  on  the  uii» 
fortunate ;  let  us  obey  our  masters,  and  never  ?ive  them  any  trouble ; 
let  us  comfort  the  unfortunate,  love  our  neighoour  as  ourselves,  and 
not  hate  those  that  have  offended  us  ;  in  short  (hir^j,  let  us  always 
fulfil  our  duty,  and  God  will  take  care  of  the  rest.  My  son,  in  or- 
der to  be  loved,  you  must  (niup  nion)  be  laborious  and  ^ood.  Thoa 
art  accused  (bcfd)u(bigcn)  of  having  been  idle  and  negligent  in  thy 
affairs  Thou  knowest,  however  (jetcd)),  that  thy  brother  has  been 
punished  for  (n>et()  having  been  naughty.  Being  lately  in  town,  I 
received  a  letter  from  thy  tutoj,  in  which  he  strongly  complained  oi 
thee.  Do  not  weep  ;  now  go  into  thy  room,  learn  thy  lesson,  and  be 
(a)  good  (boy),  otherwise  thou  wilt  get  (in  the  present  tense)  nothing 
for  dinner. — I  shall  be  so  good,  my  dear  father,  that  you  will  certain- 
ly  (aeiDtp)  be  contented  with  me.-^Has  the  little  boy  kept  his  wc^d  ? 
— Not  quite,  for  after  having  said  that,  he  went  into  his  room,  took 
his  books,  sat  down  at  the  table  (fid)  an  ten  Sifd)  fc|en),  and  fell 
asleep  (etnfd)(afen*).  He  is  a  very  good  boy  when  he  sleeps,  said 
his  father,  seeing  him  some  time  after  (tarauf). 

219. 

Are  you  a  judge  of  cloth  1 — I  am  a  judge  of  it. — Will  you  buy 
some  yards  (for)  me  1 — Give  me  the  money,  and  (fc)  I  shall  buy 
some  (for)  you. — ^You  will  oblige  me. — Is  that  man  a  judge  of 
cloth  1 — He  is  not  a  good  judge  of  it. — What  are  you  doing  there  1 
— I  am  reading  the  book  (in  bem  93ud)c)  which  you  lent  me. — You 
are  wrong  in  always  reading  it  (inimcr  tarin  ^u  Icfcn).^-Whatdo  you 
wish  me  to  do  ? — Draw  this  landscape  ;  and  when  you  have  drawb 
it,  you  shall  decline  some  substantives  with  adjectives  and  pro- 
nouns. How  do  you  manage  to  do  that  1 — I  manage  it  so. — Show 
me  how  you  manage  it. — -What  must  I  do  for  my  lessons  of  to« 
morrow  (6te  mcrgenbe  ©tunbe)  1 — ^Transcribe  your  exercises  fairly^ 
do  three  others,  and  study  the  next  lesson. — How  do  you  manage 
to  gel  goods  without  money  ? — I  buy  on  credit. — How  does  your 
sister  manage  to  learn  German  without  a  dictionary  ? — She  manages 
it  thus. — She  manages  it  very  dexterously. — But  how  does  your 
brother  manage  it  1 — He  manages  it  very  awkwardly  :  he  roads, 
and  looks  for  (auffud)en)  the  words  in  the  dictionary. — He  may 
learn  in  this  manner  (ouf  ttefe  SBetfe)  twenty  years  without  know* 
ing  how  to  make  i  single  sentence  (ter  ®o|). 

220. 

Why  does  your  sister  cast  down  her  eyes  ?— She  casts  them 
down  because  she  is  ashamed  of  not  having  done  her  task. — Let 
us  breakfast  in  the  garden  to-day  :  the  weather  is  so  fine,  that  we 
ought  to  take  advantage  of  it  (c^  6cnu|(n). — How  do  you  like  that 
coffee  ? — 1  like  it  very  much  (jjortreffltd)). — Why  do  you  stoop  1 — 1 
stoop  to  pick  up  the  handkerchief  which  I  have  dropped. — Why  do 
your  sisters  hide  themselves  1 — ^They  would  not  bide  themselves, 
if  they  did  not  fear  to  be  seen.— Whom  are  they  afraid  a€t— -''C^«% 
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^9  afraid  of  their  gv^verness  (bit  (Srgtcbfrinn),  who  scolded  then 
resterday  because  they  had  not  done  their  tasks. — An  emperor 
who  was  irritated  at  (oufgebrad)!  .qegcn)  an  astrologer  (ber  @ternbett« 
tcr),  asked  him :  **•  Wretch,  what  death  (n>c(^en  Sote^)  dost  thou 
oelieve  thou  wilt  die?" — "I  shall  die  of  a  fever,"  (Lesson 
LXXXIII.),  replied  the  astrologer.  '^  Thou  Uest,"  (p^ge  210)  ^^id 
the  emperor ;  '^  thou  wilt  die  this  instant  (in  Mefem  Kugv.iMtd)  a  vie* 
lent  (gcn>a(tfam)  death."  As  he  was  going  to  be  seized  (.cgretfen 
WoUen*),  he  said  to  the  emperor,  "Sir  (QJncibtgllcc  |)Ctr),  order  some 
one  to  feel  my  pulse,  and  it  will  be  found  that  I  have  a  fever.*^ 
This  sally  (jj)tcfcr  gutc  (SinfoU)  saved  his  life. — Do  not  judge  (rid)« 
ten),  you  who  do  not  wish  to  be  judged  ! — Why  do  you  perceive 
the  mote  (bo^  ©treb)  in  your  brother's  eye,  you  who  dc  not  perreive 
the  beam  (bee  JBotfen)  which  is  in  your  own  eye  1 — Would  you 
copy  your  exercises  if  I  copied  mine  s — I  would  copy  them  if  you 
copied  yours. — Would  your  sister  have  transcribed  her  letter  if  I 
had  transcribed  mine? — She  would  have  transcribed  it. — Would 
she  have  set  out  if  I  had  set  out  1 — ^I  cannot  tell  you  what  she 
would  have  done  if  you  had  set  out.    (See  end  of  Lesson  XXXIV.) 


NINETY-FIFTH  LESSON.— Jftnf  tittb  nenit^igate 

Section. 

To  grow  (to  wax).  aSadftfen*  (takes  fetn*  for  its 

auxiliary.    Part,  past,  gen>a((» 
fen.    Imperf.  wud^s). 

To  grow  rapidly  (fast).  ^d^ned  ivad^fen*. 

That  child  has  grown  very  fast  iDiefe^  Stmt  ifi  in  !urger  Sett  fe^l 

in  a  short  time.  gen>od)fen  (or  ^etangeioac^fen). 

To  grow  up  (to  grow  tall).  ^erannxw^fen*. 

The  flower,  Me  SBtume ; 

the  shelter,  bet  @d)U|  (bte  ^td^erli^ett) ; 

the  cottage,  the  hut,        tie  @trcl)l)Citte. 

To  shelter  one's  self  from  some-  @i((  oer  etttM^  (dat.)  fd){i(en. 

thing. 
To  take  shelter  from  something.  @i(^  oor  ittoai  (dat.)  in  @i4crf)etl 

fe|en. 
Let  us  shelter  ourselves  from  the  SBtr  n)cEen  un6  90t  bem  Stegen  (bem 

rain  (the  storm).  SBinbe)    fd)Ct|en    (in    @td)crt)Ctt 

fe|en). 
UiC  us  enter  this  cottage  in  order  ^affen  ^te  un$  in  btefe  @trof)bfttte 

to  be  sheltered  from  the  storm      ^e^en,  um  oor  bem  @turmn)ettei 

(tempest).  tn  @i(^erl)ett  gu  fein« 

For  fear  of.  Hui  gutdjt  —  gu. 

To  oatch  a  cold.  ®td^  erf&lten. 
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will  not  go  oat  for  fear  of  34  KtiU  ntd^t  au^gef)eti,  au^  3^ttt<M 
catching  a  cold.  mtcft  gu   erMUen   (cter  lOcU  t^ 

mid)  Mt  ©rffiltung  fttrd)te,  ol>«t 
ou^  Surd)t,  ben  @d)nupfen  ^  6es 
fcmmen). 
He  does  not  wish  to  go  to  town  (St  lotU  md)t  nocft  bet  @tobt  gef)eit| 
for  fear  of  meetingr  with  one      aui  $urd)t  etnen  feiner  ®t&ubtgcr 
of  his  creditors.  onjutrejfen. 

Every  where,  throughout.      UeberalL 
k\\  over  (throughout)  the  town,   f  3n  bet  gangcn  @tabt 
11  ndcr  the  shade.  f  3n  ben  (bem)  @d)atten« 

Let  us  sit  down  under  the  shade  f  @c|cn  lotr  und  in  ben  @<jftattctt 
oi  that  tree.  biefes  93aume^  (obcv  untet  biefen 

$aum  in  ben  ^c^atten). 

« 

To  pretend.  t  Sftun  (pd)  ftellcn),  o  g  ob 

or  at 6  wenn  (followed  by 
the  imperfect  of  the  subjuno- 
tive). 

fhat  man  pretends  to  sleep.         iT^icfer  9)2ann  fletft  ftd)/  ali  cb  er 

fdbtiefe. 
This    young  lady  pretends    to  )Diefe^  Sr6u(ctn  tl^ut^  o(^  oerfliinbe 
know  German.  jte  beutfd),  or  a(g  n>enn  (ob)  fte 

beutfd)  oerfKinbe. 
They  pretend  to  come  near  us.     @ie  jteUen  fid),  o(^  ob  (or  loenn)  fie 

fid)  un$  n6^ern  wcllten. 

Then,  thus,  so,  consequently.    2(  ( f  c* 

Obs.  A.  This  word  must  not  be  mistaken  for  the 
English  word  also,  which  is  translated  into  German 
by  aitd). 

In  a  short  time.  3n  Jtutjem. 

Lately.  S^euticb. 

To  make  a  present  of  something  3cmonbeni  etn  ^efdften!  mtt  etnml 

to  some  one.  niad)en. 

Hr.  Fischer  wrote  to  me  lately,  &err  Jifd)cr  fd)ricb  mit  neulid)/  bo9 

that  his  sisters  would  be  here  fetne     Jrautein    @d)n)eftcm    in 

in  a  short  time,  and  engaged  ^ur^cni  biet:f)cr  fonmien  wfirbcn, 

me  ;o  tell  you   so ;  you  will  unb  bat  mid),  c^  Sbnen  ju  fagcm 

consequently  be  able  to  see  ©te  werbcn     pe  a  ( f  c  fcben,  unb 

them,  and  to  give  them  the  if)nen  bie  95ild)er  geben  fSnnen, 

books  which  you  have  bought.  n)c.!d)e  Sie  gcfauft   M^cn.    @'^ 

They  hope  that  you  will  make  ^offcn,  bap  ^tc  i^nen  ein  ®tffd)en  * 

them  a  present  of  them.  Their  bamit  niadbcn  n)ctben.    3bt  Sni 

brother  has  assured  me,  that  ber  bat  mid)  t)erf[d)crt,  bap  He  ®t« 

they  esteem  you  withou  know-  f)od)fd)c(^en/  ct)ne  ^ie  pet@tl(i<j^  19^ 

ing  you  personally.  fennttu 
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Would  to  God.  (Bonte  Sett  (See  Obs.  F.  LoGboi. 

XC.) 
Would  to  God  it  weie  so.  SBcUte  (^ttt,  ti  wbxt  fo. 

Would  to  God  he  had  done  it.      SBcUte  ®ott/  er  t)Atte  e^  9etl)on. 

To  want  amusenient  ">  ^^^ . .  j^^^jr*  »..>«,/.«  * 

To  get  or  be  tired.  5 ^""^'  ^"^'  ^^^'"* 

How  could  I  get  tired  in  your  SCSte  f($nnt(  tdft  bet  Sl^nen  (ange  SM 
company  ?  (e  b^^ben  ? 

Firstly  (at  first),  erften^  ; 

secondly,  &c.  gn>etten^  lu 

To  have  reason  to.  UrrQd)e  ^aben*  —  p. 

He  has  reason  to  be  sad.  (Sr  f)ot  Utrod)e  traurig  ju  fetn 

He  has  much  sorrow.  (Sr  f)ot  met  iSerbtup  (Summer). 

Ohs.  B.     When  any  one  is  thanked  for  a  thing,  he 
must  answer  in  German : 

You  have  no  reason  for  it.  f  (@ie  ()Qben)  ^xdjt  Urfocfte. 

To  look  upon  or  into.  ®cf)cn  auf  or  nac^ 

The  window  looks  into  the  street.  aDo^  ^enfter  ge{)t  auf  bte  (nadft  t)etj 

@trope. 
The  back  door  looks  into  the  >Dte  |>tntmf)ttr  ge^t  nad)  tern  ®at> 
garden.  ten. 

To  drown.  (SvMnUn  (active  verb). 

{(Jrtrinfen*  (neuter    verb).    Pvt 
past,    ertcunfen.      Imperf.    tu 
tronf. 
®rfaufen*    (neuter    verb).     P»»t. 
past,  etfoffen.    Imperf.  erjiDff 

To  ju.p  out  of  the  window.      [S.*|:gtVSr„;-e„*. 

To  throw  out  of  the  window.    [  S'gffia^rSSn.- 

To  shoot  (meaning  to  kill  by  @  t  f  dfe  i  e  p  e  n  *. 
shooting). 

i^emanbem  etne  jtuget  oor  ten  5t0|t 
3ema£'  etne  itugel   burd)   tol 
©ebirn  jagen. 
To  shoot  one's  seli  with  a  pistol.  @td)  mtt  einer  $tf!c(e  erfc^tepen*. 
He  has  blown  out  his  brains.       @t  t)at  fid)  erfd)Cf|'en. 
He  has  blownout  his  brains  with  @r  f)at  fid)  nut   einet  ^iflole  CH 
« pistol.  Mcffen. 
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I  am  diowning.  3d)  ettrtnPe. 

He  jumped  out  of  the  window.    (Sr  ifi  anH  bem  ^enflcr  gefpnitidra 

To  get  paid.  f  ®^^  bc^oblcn  taffcn*. 

To  suffer  one's  self  to  be  pre-  j  ^id)  bitten  (affcn*. 

Tailed  upon. 
T    get  one^s  self  invited  to  dine,  f  ^td)    gum    SO^ittaaeffen    eintabcii 

taffcn*. 

Get  paid.  f  ^offcn  <Ste  ftd)  6ega^(en ! 

Let  us  set  out.  H^in  @te  un5  (or  toiv  tocHen)  ah* 

tctfem 
Let  us  breakfast.  SafTen  ®ie  un^  (or  n>tr  locQen)  fc&l^ 

ft^en. 
Ijet  him  give  it  to  me.  j^a^  er  nur  ed  gebe^  oc  er  gebe  ei 

mtr. 
Let  him  be  there  at  twelve  o'clock.  >Dap  er  um  gn>8(f  Uf)r  ta  fet,  or  er  fei 

urn  gn>6lf  Uf)t  ta. 
Let  him  send  it  to  me.  )Da9  cr  mtr  e^  fente,  or  er  fenbe  ti 

mtr. 
He  may  believe  it.  aDo^  er  glaube^  or  er  gloube  e^ 

To  be  at  one's  ease.  SBehageit/  bef)og(i(^  cter  bequem  fein"^ 

(impers.  verb,  gov.  dat.). 
To  be  uncomfortable.         Unbebagttc^/  unbequem  ober  gentrt 

fctn*. 
I  am  very  much  at  my  ease  upon  (&^  t|l  mtr  ouf  Mefem  ®tul}(e  fe^t 

this  chair.  bebagttcift. 

You  are  uncomfortable  upon  your  6^  tfl  Sbncn  ntd)t  be^ogltd)  (ctec 

chair.  unbcf)ag(td))  auf  3^t;em  @tu^(e* 

We  are  uncomfortable  in  that  @^  bebagt  un^  in  btcfem  ^cfif)auf(t 
boarding-house.  (btefer  ^ettfion)  nte^t. 

To  make  one's  self  comfortable.  @^  ftd)  becjucm  mod)etu 
To  put  one's  self  out  of  the  way.  ®td)  bcmi'iben. 
Make  yourself  comfortable.  so{ad)en  ®te  e$  fid^  bequetn* 

Do  not  put  yourself  out  of  the  !Bcmftben  ®te  (id)  nid)t. 

way. 
Do  as  if  you  were  at  home.  Sf)un  @te,  ot^  locnit  @ir  jU  ^ttfl 

to&ren. 

\70  and  tell  him  that  I  cannot  @(e^t  nnt  fagt  xhttx,  bap  tc(  f)ettti 
come  to-day.  ntd)t  fomnicn  fonn. 

He  came  and  told  us  he  could  Qx  (am  unb  fagte  un^,  ba|l  er  ni(M 
not  come.  tommen  fSititte. 

To  prefer.  95  o  r  3  i  e  M  tt  *  (gegegcit,  jOg). 

I  prefer  the  useful  to  the  agree-  3d)  gtef}e  hai  9Zilt(ic^e  bem  U.«i^ 
able.  tuiyauu  x«t. 
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Obs,  C.  WheVi  a\i  adjective  is  used  substantia  iiy 
in  the  masculine  or  feminine  gender,  a  noun  is  al^vaya 
understood,  e.  g.  bet  ffteid^,  the  rich,  meaning  ber  retdje 
Wlann ;  bte  ®djbne^  the  beautiful  woman,  meaning  bfc 
fd)6nc  %tan. 

Few  words  to  the  wise  (proverb).  ®e(ebrten  'fl  gut  prebigen  (^prid^ 

lOOtt). 

Obs,  D.  An  adjective  used  substantively  without 
a  noun  being  understood  is  always  put  in  the  neuter 
gender,  e.  g.  ba^  ®x^%t,  the  great ;  bod  @rl)abene^  the 
sublime  ;  bod  Slett|lere,  the  exterior ;  ba^  Srniere,  the  in- 
terior. 

What  he  likes  best  is  hunting  ®etn  Bte^fte^  if!  ble  3agb  unb  ba< 
and  fishing.  Stfd)en. 


'  iDenn  too  lai  0trenge  mtt  bem  dot< 

ten, 
SBo  ®totfe^  fidb  unb  sg^Ute^  paar« 


For  when  the  Manly  and   the 

Fair, 
When   Strength  and    Beanty 

form  a  pair,  I      ten. 

Then  rings  it  out  a  merry  song.  \  >Da  oibt  e^  etnen  guten  jllang. 

(S  d)  t  ( ( e  r  in  his  Stct)  wn  bet 
®(octe,  the  song  of  the  bell). 
Severe,  tender,  mild  (gentle).       @treng/  ^rt,  nutt). 
To  be  welcome.  fffitUfonmwn  fetn*. 

You  are  welcome  every  where.    @te  ftnb  ftberaU  lotnicmmen. 

He  will  arrive  in  a  week.  Ch:  totrb  in  o^t  Sagen  (einer  9&o<^e} 

anfcmmen. 
It  took  him  a  week  to  make  this  @r  f)ot  Mefe  IHeife  in  oc^t  2tageii 

journey.  gemocftt 

He  will  have  finished  his  studies  (Sr  mt\>  fetne  @tut)ten  in  etnAn 

in  three  months.  93tmeQal)re  ocllenbet  ^ben. 

He  finished  his  studies  in  a  year.  ®t  f)ot  fetne  ^tubien  in  etnem  3<i^r 

re  wUentet. 

EXERCISES.      281. 

Have  you  already  seen  my  son  % — I  have  not  seen  him  yet,  how 
is  he  1 — ^He  is  very  well ;  you  will  not  be  able  to  recognise  him, 
for  he  has  grown  very  tali  in  a  short  time. — Why  does  this  man 
give  nothing  to  the  poor  1 — He  is  too  avaricious  (gei^ig)  ;  he  does 
not  wish  to  open  his  purse  for  fear  of  losing  his  money.  — What 
•crt  of  weather  is  it  1 — It  is  very  warm  ;  it  is  long  since  we  had 
any  rain  (e«  \joX  (onge  ntd)t  gercgnet) :  I  believe  we  shall  have  a 
storm  (cin  ©emitter  befommen). — It  may  be  (5)q<5  fann  n>oI)l  fein).— 
Fhe  wind  nses  Cjid)  erF)eben*), it  thunders  already;  do  you  hear  iti 
'^Yea,  I  do  heSLT  it,  but  the  storm  is  still  far  off  (n>ett  entfemt).'- 
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Not  80  far  as  jou  think ;  see  how  it  lightens. — Bless  me  (^ett 
®ett),  what  a  shower  (n>e(cfe  cin  cntfc|(td)ct  Sfcgcn  tfl  t>ai) ! — If  we  go 
into  some  place  we  shall  be  sheltered  from  the  storm. — Let  us  go 
into  that  cottage  then ;  we  shall  be  sheltered  there  from  the  wind  and 
the  rain. — I  have  a  great  mind  to  bathe  (bobcn)  to-day. — Where  will 
you  bathe  ? — In  the  river. — Are  you  not  afraid  of  being  drowned  ^^ 
Oh  no !  I  can  swim. — Who  taught  you  U^)  1 — Last  summer  I  took 
a  few  lessons  at  the  s^vimming-school  (fcte  @d)totnmifd)u(c). — W^here 
shall  we  go  to  now  1 — Which  road  shall  we  take  ? — The  shcrtest 
will  be  the  best. — We  have  too  much  sud  and  I  am  still  very  tiied ; 
let  us  sit  down  under  the  shade  of  this  tree. — Who  is  that  manthat 
is  sitting  under  the  tree  1 — I  do  not  know  him. — It  seems,  he  wishes 
to  be  alone ;  for  when  we  offer  to  (iDcScn*)  to  approach  him,  he 
pretends  to  be  asleep. — He  is  like  your  sister :  she  understands 
German  very  well ;  but  when  I  begin  to  speak  to  her,  she  pretends 
net  to  understand  me. 

223. 

Have  you  seen  Mr.  Jaeger  1 — ^I  have  seen  him ;  he  told  me  that 
his  sisters  would  be  here  in  a  short  time,  and  desired  me  to  tell  you 
so. — When  they  have  arrived,  you  may  give  them  the  gold  rin^ 
which  you  have  bought;  they  flatter  themselves  that  you  will 
make  them  a  present  of  them,  for  they  love  you  without  knowing 
you  personally. — Has  my  sister  already  written  to  you  1 — She  has 
written  to  me,  I  am  going  to  answer  her. — Shall  I  (fecU  id))  tell  her 
that  you  are  here  1 — Tell  her ;  but  do  not  tell  her,  that  I  am  wait- 
ing for  her  impatiently. — Why  have  you  not  brought  your  sister 
along  with  you  1 — Which  one  1 — ^The  one  you  always  bring,  the 
youngest  (bic  iiinajle). — She  did  not  wish  to  go  out,  because  she  has 
the  tooth-ache. — I  am  very  sorry  for  it ;  for  she  is  a  very  good  girl. 
—How  old  is  she  1 — She  is  nearly  fifteen  years  old. — She  is  very 
^11  for  her  age  (to6  TilUv). — How  old  are  you  1 — I  am  twenty-two. 
— Is  it  possible  !  I  thought  you  were  not  yet  twenty. 

223. 

Will  you  driiik  a  cup  of  (Me  Saffe)  tea  1 — ^I  thank  you,  I  do  not 
like  tea. — Do  you  like  coffee  1 — I  do  like  it,  but  I  have  just  drunk 
some. — Do  you  not  get  tired  here  ? — How  could  I  get  tired  in  this 
agreeable  society  1 — As  to  me  I  always  want  amusement. — If  you 
did  as  I  do,  you  would  not  want  amusement ;  for  I  listen  to  all  those 
who  tell  me  anything. — In  this  manner  I  learn  (ctfahren*)  a  thou- 
sand agreeable  things,  and  I  have  no  time  to  get  tired  ;  but  you  do 
nothing  of  that  kind,  that  io  the  reason  why  you  want  amusement. 
— I  would  do  every  thing  like  (rote)  you,  if  I  had  no  reason  to  be 
sad. — I  have  heard  just  now  that  one  of  my  best  friends  has  shot 
himself  with  a  pistol,  and  that  one  of  my  wife's  best  friends  has 
drowned  herself. — Where  has  she  drowned  herself  I— She  has 
drowned  herself  in  the  river  which  is  behind  her  house.  Yester- 
iay  at  four  o'clock  in  the  morning  she  rose  witl\o\v\  ««:j*\».^"a.^^^ 
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to  tnv  cne,  leaped  out  of  the  window  which  looks  into  the  gardei^ 
and  threw  (fliir^cn)  herself  into  the  river  where  she  was  drowned.— 
Let  us  always  seek  the  friendship  (Mc  ^rcunt>fd)aft)  of  the  good  and 
avoid  (pieb^n*)  the  society  of  the  wicked  ;  for  bad  society  cornipta 
(ocrbcrben)  good  manners  (Me  ©ittcn,  fern.  plur.). — What  sort  ol 
weather  is  it  to-day  1 — It  snows  continually  (nodfe  immer),  as  it 
snowed  yesterday,  and  according  to  all  appearances  (odcm  2(nfc^i 
ne  nad))  will  also  snow  to-morrow. — Let  it  snow,  I  should  like  it  to 
snow  still  more,  and  to  freeze  also,  for  I  am  always  very  well  whea 
*t  is  very  cold. — And  I  am  always  very  well  when  it  is  neithei 
cold  nor  warm. — It  is  too  windy  (gar  ^u  rotntig)  to-day,  and  we 
should  do  better  if  we  staid  at  home. — Whatever  weathei  it  may  be, 
I  must  go  out,  for  I  promised  to  be  with  my  sister  at  a  quarter  past 
eleven,  and  1  mast  keep  my  word.     (See  end  of  Lesson  XXXIV.) 


NINETY-SIXTH    LESSON.  —  gecl)0  ntih  tWtt^^iflaU 

£ection. 


Notwithstanding,  in  spite  of. 

Notwithstanding  that. 

In  spite  of  him  (her,  them). 

Notwithstanding  his  promise. 


C  Ungeadbtet  (governs  the  gen.). 
C.  SBiDer  (governs  the  accus.). 

jDeffen  ungeod)tet 

SBtbet  fcinen  (ibrcn)  8E&tneti. 

@eine«  9Setfpre^en^  ungea^et 


To  manage. 


Even.  &cgar. 

He  has  not  even  money  enough  (Sr  t)ot  fcgar  ntcftt  ®c(b  genug,  urn 
to  h  ly  some  bread.  S3roD  ju  (aufcm 

(S^  ber^ejlalt  mod)en,  bafl 
@^  r<^  etnrtd)tcn^  bap. 
(&i  fo-mad)en^  t)a^ 

r«D2ad)en    ©te  c«  fo,  bop  ®ie  atU 
©amjtag  2(benb  mit  3t)ter  2(rbeit 

I      r^rtig  locrbcn? 
9{id)ten  ^U  c^  fc  ein,  bap  @te  jebctt 
@am(!ag  2(bcnb  mit  3l)r<r  Htbnt 
fcrtig  rpcrbcn  ? 

(JRidfttcn  <Bu  e^  fo  etn  (ober  maditn 
@t€  c^  fc),  ta^  @te  ade  ^aniflog 
2(benb  mit  Sbrcr  2(rbctt  fcrtig 
finb  (obcr  H)rc  TCrbeit  fcrtig  fys^ 
ben)? 


Do  you  manage  to  finish  your 
work  every  Saturday  night  1 


Tty  to  do  that  to  oblige  me. 
1  loanage  ^o  go  thither. 


JScftceben  ®tc  fidb/  btcfc^  gu  tl)un, 

urn  mid)  gu  ocrbtnbcn* 
3d)  ric^te  eg  fc  etn.  Dap  tcb  t)inge^o 

fann. 
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To  have  done.  S^^9  f^^tt* 

Will  yoj  soon  have  done  work-  ©int  @te  halt  mtt  3^ttt  Vtbdl 

ing  ?  fertig  ? 

I  shall  soon  have  done.  3d)  n>erbe  bolb  tomit  fettig  fetiu 

To  keep  warm.  ©id)  roarm  bflttcn* 

To  go  always  neat.  ©id)  inmicr  rcinlid)  batten*. 

To  be  (to  keep)  on  one's  gaard.  ©id)  bfttcn,  fid)  ocrfebcn*. 

To  take  care  (be  careful).  ©id)  in  2Cd)t  nebnien*. 

To  keep  on  one's  guard  against  ©id)  t)cr  S^niantem  tn  2(d)t  ncbmctl* 

some  one.  (or  l)(ltcn). 

Take  care  that  you  do  not  fe.l.      9{ef)nicn  ©ie  ftcb  in  2(d)t  (bdtcn  ©te 

fid)),  bo9  ©tc  nid)t  foUcn. 
To  beware  of  somebody  or  some-  ©id)  »or  3emant)em  ebcr  »cr  etwatf 

thing.  Wten  (or  in  2(d)t  nef)nun*). 

Keep  on  your  guard  against  that  ^Uten  ©ie  ftd)  t)Ot  tiefem  97{onnc« 

man. 
[f  you  do  not  take  care  of  that  SBenn  ©ie  ftcb  oor  ttefem  ^ferbe 

horse  it  will  kick  you.  nid)t  in  2(d)t  nebmen^  fo  loirb  c^ 

©ie  fd)(agen. 
Take  care.  ©ef)en  ©ie  ftcb  t)or. 

1  fear  he  will  come.  3*  ffitdbtc,  ba^  er  tomme. 

I  do  not  doubt  but  he  will  come.  3d)  giDcifle  nid)t^  bap  er  fcmmt. 
The  bad  weather  hinders  us  from  iDo^  fd)Ud)te  fffiettet  oer^inbert/  lap 

taking  a  walk.  toir  fpojicren  geben. 

I  shall  prevent  you  firom  going  3d)  iDcrbe  fd)cn  oerbinbem^  taf  ©ie 

out.  au^gef)cn. 

(  shall   not  set  out  till  every  3d)  tuetbe  ntcj^t  abretfeU/  bt^  aUH 

thing  is  ready.  fertig  ifl. 

The  enemy  is  stronger  than  you  iDer  S^^inb  if!  fl^rfer,  al^Stegeglaubt 

thought.  boben. 

(  shall  certainly  come,  unless  I  3d)    loerbe  gewip  tommen^  c^   fei 

am  taken  ill.  benn,  bap  id)  franC  wftrbe. 

To  be  taken  ill  (to  fall  sick).        Jtranf  werben*. 
Very  little  more,  and  I  wouldi  dc  Q^  fe()tt  n>cnig,  bap  idb  e^  tl)ue. 

it. 
(t  is  in  your  poWer  tc  obtain  me  f  (S^  ftebt  nur  bei  3bnen/  bap  id^ 

that  situation.  btefe  ©telle  befomme. 

He  is  quite  different  from  what  @t  ifl  gan^  anber$/  oU  er  Dor  goet 

he  was  two  years  ago.  3abrcn  loar. 

You  do  not  act  any  more  as  you  ©ie  banbein  nid)t  mebt  fc,  lote  (oi 

have  done.  ©ie  bonbetn  onber^i,  ak)  ©ie  ges 

bonbeU  babcn. 
Before  you  undertake  anything  @be  ©ie  etn>a6  unternebnien/  fagen 

tell  me  of  it.  ©ie  e6  mir. 

Did  any  body  know  how  to  tell  |>at  3emonb  ouf  eine  natfir(id)er< 

a  story  in  a  more  natural  (more      (ungefUnfle(tere)  2(rt  ju  er^6b(ev 

artless)   manner  than  Lafon-      geioupt/  ale  Safbntaine  ? 

taine  t 
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A  thoaght,  etn  ®etan!e  (masc.) ; 

an  idea,  etne  3^ee ; 

a  sally,  ^tn  GinfoU  (masc). 

I  u  be  struck  with  a  thought.  @tncn  (StnfoU  hahcn*  (einfotlcti'*) 

A  thought  strikes  me.  ^  c^^  'j^^^,^  ^.^^^^  ^.^^^^^^ 

That  never  crossed  my  mind.       @o  ctwai  if!  nut  nte  etngcfaUciL 

To  take  it  into  one's  head.  f  ©icl)  ctnfaUcn  loffen*. 

He  took  it  into  his  head  lately  to  f  @r  (te^  ftd)  neu(t(^  tvnfaUtn,  mUl 

rob  me.  gu  OcflehUn. 

What  is  in  your  head  1  t  aSBo^  f&Ut  36nen  eiiu 

In  order  that,  in  order  to.  2(uf  bap  or  bamtt 

He  works  in  order  to  be  one  day  (&v  atbciUt,  tamtt  et  fetnem  fBateti 
useful  to  his  country.  (ante  einfl  (etned  2toge^)  ndfliA 

loerbe. 

Fhe  native  country,  the  father-  ba^  SBotettanb. 
land. 

One  day,  once,  etne^  Sage^z  etnfi 

To  be  bom.  ©ebfirttg  fetn*. 

Where  were  you  bom  1  i  ^o  jini  ®te  gebfirttg  ? 

1  was  I  <orn  in  this  country.  f  3c6  bin  in  btefem  6onbe  gebfittt^ 

Where  was  your  sister  boru  t      f  SKo  ijl  S^te  ©d)rpcflct  gcbfirtig  ? 
Shewa^bornin  the  United  !:$tates  f  6te  if!  in  ben  S3eretmgtcn  @taoi 

of  North  America.  ten  ocn  9?crbonierifa  gcbfirtig. 

Where  were  yourbrothe  sbomi  f  ®©  f»nb  3f)re  ©tfibct  gebfirttg? 
They  were  born  in  France.  f  Bk  finb  in  Sranfveid)  gebftrttg* 

Around,  round.  ^crum  (um^er). 

All  around,  round  about.  9{unb  ^etum  (runb  umli^er). 

The  dish  went  around  the  whole  )Dte  @d)fifTe(  gtng  bet  bet  gon^ 

company  till   v  came  back  to  l£tfc^gerenrd)oft  t)ix\xm,  bH  fte  mt* 

the  landlord.  bet  ^um  SS^trt^e  gurfict  fam. 

We  sailed  around  England.  SBtr  fegelten  um  ^nglonb  f)erunu 

They  went  about  the  town  to  look  @te  gtngen  in  ber  @tabt  umber/  um 

at  the  curiosities.  i^te  tnneren  97{er!n)firbtgfetten  }« 

bettod)ten. 

To  go  around  the  house.  Um  t>a^  ^ani  ^erum  gef)en* 

To  go  about  the  house.  3n  bem  ^aufe  umbcrge^en^ 

To  express  one's  self.  Bxdi  au^brftdfen. 

To  make  one's  self  understood.  @td)  t7cr|!6'nb(id)  mod)en 

To  have  the  habit.  ^Dte  (^en)of}n()ett  l^oben* 

To  accustom.  ®en)6bnen. 

To  accustom  one's  self  to  some-  @td)  an  ttmai  (accus.)  gewd^ncib 

thing. 

Children  must  be  accustomed  ^tnbetr  mfiffen  bet  3etten  an  bic  7(» 

fiurljr  to  labour.  belt  gen>8()nt  tverben* 
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r®tn<  (accns.)  Socftc  gewoDnt  fein* 
To  be  accustomed  to  a  thing.     <  (&xmt  ^a&fi  (gen.)  qewo^nt  fein* 

C  ^n  ein<  ©a(^e  acn>6!)nt  fcin* 
I  am  accustomed  to  it.  3d)  bin  e«  gciDC^nt. 

I  cannot  express  myself  in  Ger-  3cb  fonn  mtcb  tm  >Dcutf(dben  nidbt  gut 
man,  for  i  am  not  in  the  habit  au^briicfcn,  tbc'ii  id)  ntd)t  gu  fpre« 
of  speaking  it.  d)en  gcroobnt  bin  (oter :  roetl  i4 

tm  @pred)en  ntd)t  gciibt  bin). 
Yon  speak  properly.  |  ®te  uUn,  wic  jid)'^  qcWrt. 

To  chatter.  ^tout)ern. 

To  prate.  fed)rDa^cn. 

A  prating  man,  (in  ^lautercr,  @d)n)&'|tt 

A  prating  woman,  fine  @d)n)&|€rinn. 

To  practise.  Ucben* 

I  practise  speaking.  f  3^  tU  mid)  im  ^ptec^^n* 

To  associate  (to  converse)  with  SRit  3^nianbem  umge^en* 

some  one. 
I  associate  (converse)  with  him.  3d)  9el)e  mtt  iF)m  um. 

EXERCISES.     224. 

Have  you  been  learning  German  long? — No,  Sir,  I  have  only 
been  learning  it  thobo  six  months. — Is  it  possible !  you  speak 
tolerably  (^tcmltd))  well  for  so  short  a  time. — -You  jest  (fcbeti^cn)  ;  1 
do  not  know  much  (of  it)  yet. — Indeed,  you  speak  it  well  already 
I  think  you  flatter  me  a  little. — Not  at  aU ;  you  speak  it  properly 
— In  order  to  speak  it  properly  one  must  know  more  (of  it)  Uian  1 
know. — You  know  enough  (of  it)  to  make  yourself  understood. — I 
still  make  many  mistakes. — That  is  (tf)ut)  nothing;  ^uu  must  not 
be  bashful ;  besides  (iiberMes)  you  have  made  no  mistakes  in  all 
you  have  said  just  now. — I  am  still  timid  because  1  am  afraid  of 
being  laughed  at  (man  m(id)te  (id)  fiber  mtd)  luftig  nmd)cn). — ^They 
would  be  very  unpolite  to  laugh  at  you.  Who  would  be  (bcnn)  w 
unpolite  as  to  laugh  at  you  1 — Do  you  not  know  the  proverb  t— 
What  proverb  ? — He  who  (Lesson  XXIX.)  wishes  to  speak  well, 
must  begin  by  speakin?  badly.  Do  you  understand  all  I  am  telling 
you  1 — 1  do  understand  and  comprehend  (bcgrctfcn*)  it  very  well ; 
but  1  cannot  yet  express  myself  well  in  German,  because  I  am  not 
in  the  habit  of  speaking  it. — ^That  will  come  in  (nut  ter)  time. — ^I 
wish  it  (may)  with  all  my  heart. 

Good  morning.  Miss. — Ah  ((St)  !  here  you  are  at  last.  I  have 
been  waiting  for  you  with  impatience. — You  will  pardon  me,  mj 
dear,  I  could  not  come  soone^'  ''ef)er). — Sit  down,  if  you  please.-— 
How  is  your  motVer  1 — She  i^  oetter  to-day  than  she  was  yesterday 
— I  am  glad  of  it. — Were  you  a*  tne  ball  yesterday  1 — 1  was  thore 
— Wera  you  much  amused  (jtd  fttOlfttQen)  ] — Only  so  so. — ^At  whiii 
t'elock  did  you  return  home  t— At  a  quarter  past  eleven. 
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225. 

Do  you  sometimes  see  my  brother  ? — ^I  do  see  him  sometime . 
when  I  met  him  the  other 'day  (ncutid))?  he  complained  of  you.  "  ll 
ne  had  behaved  better,  and  had  been  more  economical  (fporfam)," 
said  he,  **he  would  have  had  no  debts  (@d)u(ben,  plur.)  and  1 
would  not  have  been  angry  with  him." — I  begged  of  (bitten*)  him 
to  have  compassion  on  you,  telling  him,  that  you  had  not  even 
money  enough  to  buy  bread.  "Tell  him,  when  you  see  him,"  re- 
plied he  to  me,  "  that  notwithstanding  his  bad  behaviour  towards 
me,  I  pardon  him.  Tell  him  also,"  continued  he,  "  that  one  should 
not  laugh  (fpcttcn)  at  those  to  whom  (Lessons  XIV.  and  LX.)  one 
is  under  obligations.  Have  the  goodness  to  do  this,  and  I  shall  oe 
much  obliged  to  you,"  added  he  in  going  away. — Why  do  jou 
associate  with  that  man  1 — I  would  not  associate  with  him,  if  he 
had  not  rendered  me  great  services. — Do  not  trust  him,  for  if  yon 
are  not  on  your  guard,  he  will  cheat  you. — Take  care  of  that  horse, 
otherwise  it  will  kick  you. — Why  do  you  work  so  much  1 — 1  work 
in  order  to  be  one  day  useful  to  my  country.  (See  end  of  LessoL 
XXXIV.) 


NINETY-SEVENTH  LESSON.— giebetl  ntlb  neunpssU 

Cection. 

fie  is  too  fond  of  me  to  do  such  f  (Sr  debt  nttcft  gu  febt/  aii  top  et 

a  thing.  bicfcs  tf)un  fcllre. 

I  will  rather  die  than  do  that.        f  3d)  roitt  (iebcr  ftcrbcn,  o(^  top  tcj 

^u\e$  t^un  fcttte  or  al^  ttefes  t^un. 
She  loved  him  so  much,  that  she  ®te  (tebte  tbn  fo  fef)r,  bop  jte  if)n  fO' 

even  wished  to  marry  him.  qor  f)etrotben  toodte. 

He  cannot  have  said  that  unless  f  ^  fonn  biefe^  nicftt  gffogt  !)obeni 

he  is  a  fool.  e6  fei  benn,  bop  et  etn  Sflort  if!. 

To  get  married  (to  enter  into  i  ©id)  t>crbcirotI)cn. 

matrimony).  (  ©ic^  »ereWid)en  or  v^cm&i^ien. 

To  marry  somebody.  Scmonben  !)eirfltl)en 

To  marry  (meaning  to  give  in  95er()cttctb<n  (Dereblicfeen). 

marriage). 
My   cousin,   having  given   his  SiJoAbem  mcin  ^Better  felne  ©cbn)e« 

Rister    in    marriage,    married      ftcr  Dcrljctrctbct  bfltte  (Page  280), 

Lady  Pommern.  bcirot^ete  et  gr&ulcin  wn  5)omi 

nuxn. 
Is  your  cousin  married  ?  3|l  3bt  ^ert  SJctter  r>cvf}mat^et  1 

No,  he  is  still  a  bachelor.  f  9{ctn,  et  tfl  ncd)  (ebtq. 

To  be  a  bachelor.  f  ^ebig  fctn* 

Embarrassed^  puzzled^  at  a  loss.  93  e  t  ( e  g  e  tu 

The  embarrassment,  the  puzzle,   bte  SSerlegenbctt. 

Vott  embarrass  (puzzle)  me.         ©ie  fe^en  nitc^  in  $8er(egcnl}dt 
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0  a  puule  (perplex)  me.  @te  ma&ien  mt(t  t>et(egeiu 

The  marriage,  tie  Jpmath,  bie  (5bc. 

[1 '  demands  my  sister  in  siar-  Qt  Vixian^t   meine    ©cfttoeflet  jM 
riage.  ei)C. 

To  take  measures.  sDJa^regctn  ncf)mcn*  (or  ergretfen*). 

1  shall  take  other  measures.  ^d)  toate  anterc  g}Japregeln  crgreis 

fen  (or  nt'bmcn). 

Goodness !    how    rapidly  does  ^dn  (S^ctt !  mic  ocrftrctd)!  tie  M 

time  pass  in  your  society.  in  Sbrcr  @efcUfcl)aft. 

The  compliment,  bag  (Somplinicnt  (plur.  c»). 

ITou  are  making  me  a  compli-  @te  niacbcn  nut  t)o  ctn  €cmp(tment/ 

ment  to  which  I  do  not  know  n)crouf   id)   ntd)t$  ^u   antwotten 

what  to  answer.  ton^. 

The  least  blow  makes  him  cry  )£)er  f(etnf!c  @cb(ag  macbt  tf)n  nxM 
(weep).  nen  (bringt  t()n  jum  ^iBeinen). 

^^^  frighten,  (Srfd)rec!en(a   regular  .  active 

verb). 

To  be  frightened.  j  ^tbTJrf&rSS'^'' 

Thou  art  frightened,  he  is  fright-  iDu  crfdbridf  jt/  cr  crfd)rirft. 

ened. 
Be  not  frightened.  @rfd)rcdfcn  @ie  ntd)t. 

The   least  thing  frightens  him  IDa^  ©cringfle  (rfd)rccft  tf)n  (fie)* 

(her,  them). 
At  what  are  you  frightened?         SBcrftbcr    erfd)rccfen    ©ie?      (Se« 

Obs.  C.  Lesson  LII.) 
To  be  frightened  at  something.    Ue6ev  ctroag  (accus.)  erfc^vecten*. 

To  depend  an,  upon.        ^  2(n  f  cmm  en  *-a  u  f. 

That  depends  upon  circumstan-  jDa^  b^ngt  t)on  ben  Umf!&nben  ab. 

ce9 
That  does  not  depend  upon  me.     iDa^  b^ngt  ntcbt  oon  nut  ob. 
It  depends  upon  him  to  do  that.    @^  b&ngt  t)cn  if)m  ab,  btefe^  ^u  t^ttiu 
O !  yes,  it  depends  upon  him.      £) !    \(x,    ba^    b&ngt   oon    ibm   ab 

(fommt  auf  i^n  an). 
That  man  lives  at  every  body's  3)iefer  g^ann  Icbt  auf  3<bennamil 

expense.  Unf  often. 

The  expense  (cost),  bie  Unfcften  (is  never  used  in  th« 

singular). 
kX  other  people's  expense   (or  2(uf  2(nberer  Unfoften. 

charge). 

*  Neuter  nouns  derived  from  foreien  languages  and  terminating  in  ent  tako 
t  m  the  plural,  except  the  two  words:  bad  ^^arlament,  the  parliament:  bofl 
Itegtment,  the  regiment,  which  like  all  other  neuter  nouns,  take  et  in  all  ths 
casf    plural 
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TKe  fault, 

It  is  not  my  fault. 

Do  not  lay  it  to  my  charge. 
Do  not  accuse  me  of  it. 
Who  can  help  it  1 

W  iiose  fault  is  it  ? 
i  eannot  help  it. 

The  delay, 
He  does  it  without  delay. 
[  must  go  (must  be  ofif). 


tie  @cftu(b. 
H  2ld)  6tn  ni4)t  (^ult  tataiu 
ft  @^  if!  ntd)t  meine  @d)ulb« 

>  t  ©eben  ®tc  mtr  bte  6c^ult)  ntcbt 

SS^er  fann  boffir  ? 
i  t  9®er  ift  ©d)utt)  boron  ? 
^  SBeJTen  (Sd)utb  t|l  e«  ? 
(  3d)  tonn  ntd)t^  bofiir. 
f  3d)  fonn  e^  ntd)t  dnbetn. 

bet  2(uf|c6ub. 

@r  tbut  e^  chnc  2(uffd)ub. 

t  3d)   n>tU   mod)cn/  bop  icft   /ort 

tomnie. 
t  a){ad)en  6ie,  bop  @it  fortfoninten 


Go  away  !  be  gone ! 

To  be  astonished  (jurprtsed).  (Stftounen,  erfiount  fein* 

I  am  surorised  at  it  J  ^*  «^ft«"n«  bfltttber. 

I  am  surprised  at  it.  ^  g^  ^.^  ^^^^^^  ix^(xyxxiX. 

An  extraordinary  thing  happened  ($$  eretgnete  ftc^  ctioo^  2Cupercrbenta 
which  surprised  every  body.         Ud)C6^    rocrfibet    3cberniflnn    er» 

ftountc  (crflQiint  wax), 

|@«i  if!  ^Kki  gcfd)cf)cn/  iDOtttbet  ®ie 
erftauncn  tvccben, 
(S*^  bot  fid)  ^^ielc^  eretgnet/  mordbct 
@te  crftaunen  wetben. 

'gj^chrcrc  Soge  roerben  btngef)^/  ^^4 


Many  days  will  pass  before  that 
takes  place. 


btcfc^  gefd)iebt« 
(S^  tocrben  mef)rcre  Soge  f)tn9ef)en, 
ebe  btcfce  gefdbte^t 

®  (^  e  t  j  c  n. 


To  jM/. 

The  jest,  bet  ©d)crj. 

V  ou  are  jesting.  @te  fd)ergcn. 

He  is  no  joker  (cannot  take  a  dSx  (^9t  nicftt  mit  ft(^  f(^et^tu 
joke). 


To  beg  some  one's  pardon. 
I  beg  your  pardon. 
To  pardon. 


3cntonbcn  urn  SSersetbung  bitten* 
3d)  bttte  &z  urn  $8erjet!)ung. 
ll8cricH)cn*  (Dergieben,  wrjieb). 


The  watch  goes  too  fast.  jDtc  Ubr  gcbt  oor  (or  ^u  frfib) 

The  watch  goes  too  slow  (re-  iDte  Ubr  gef)t  nod)  (or  $u  fp^t) 

tards). 

My  watch  has  stopped.  9}{etnc  Ubt  if!  f!e()en  gebUeben. 


To  5^0©. 
MHiere  did  we  leave  off  < 


@tcl}en  bleiben*. 

t  SBc  finb  Kotr  f!e{)cn  gebltebenl 
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iVheie  did  we  stop  t  f  8Bo  finb  toir  geblieben  ? 

W^e  left  off  at  the  fortieth  Les-  SBtr  {jinb  bet  bet  mer^t^jlen  8ectiM^ 
son,  page  100.  ©eite  100  |!el)en  geblieben. 

To  wind  up  a  watch.        6ine  \X[)t  auftie^en*. 
To  regulate  a  watch.         @ine  Xlhv  fletlen. 
y  our  watch  is  twenty  minutes  3()re  U^r  gebt  gwanitg  S02tnuten  ^ 
too  fast,  and  mine  a  quarter      frflf)  (»or),  unb  bie  meinige  cine 
of  an  hour  too  slow.  95terteljlunbe  ju  fpfit  (nad)). 

It  will  soon  strike  twelve.  (S^  twirb  gteicb  |w6lf  fd)(a9en. 

Has  it  already  struck  twelve  1      Jpat  ci  fd)Cn  gn)8lf  gcfd)ta9cn  ? 
To  strike  (heat).  ©d)tfl9en*  (Imperf.  fd)lug). 

Thou  strikest,  he  strikes.  iDn  fd)l^9f!/  et  fd)l^.qt. 

rSii  w  sCTiain  soon.  ^  «uf  fealMge*  3Birtetfe(,en.. 
To  /ai/,  <(7  tran^  to  aU*      $  e  f)  ( e  n 

w£  S'?hrmLr  with  jon  1  ^^^^  f«W»  3^"*"» 

You  look  so  melancholy.  ©ie  fe^en  fo  fcfewetmiltbig  au^ 

0„  condiUon,  or  provided.         {  ^Tt^^' l/S"^',*''' 
I  will  lend  you  money,  provided  3ci)  n>itt  Sbncn  ®etl)  Uxhiti,  untet 
you  will  henceforth  be  more      ber  SBebingung,  tap  @ic  in  3us 
economical  than  you  have  hi-      funft  fpotfonu't  feiett/  al^  @ie  bi^s 
therto  been.  I()ec  gcn)efen  {int. 

Henceforth.  3n  Sufunft. 

Economical.  ©parfam  or  f)au^I)6(tctlfd). 

To  renounce  gambling.  iDem  ©ptete  entfagen. 

The  game  (spfjrt,  play),       bag  @piet. 

To  follow  advice  (counsel).      {IrSftlf^^jr^ 

EXERCISES.     226. 

What  o'clock  is  it  1 — ^It  is  half  past  one. — You  say  it  is  half  past 
one,  and  by  (auf  with  the  dat.)  my  watch  it  is  but  half  past  twelve. 
— It  w*  1  soon  strike  two. — Pardon  me,  it  has  not  yet  struck  one. — 
f  assure  you,  it  is  five  9,nd  twenty  minutes  past  one,  for  my  watch 
t^oes  very  well. — Bless  me!  how  rapidly  time  passes  in  your  so- 
ciety.— You  make  me  a  compliment  to  which  I  do  not  know  what  to 
answer. — Have  you  bought  your  watch  in  Paris  ? — I  have  not 
nought  It,  my  uncle  has  made  me  a  present  of  it  (bamitj. — Whai 
Has  that  woman  entrusted  you  with  ? — She  has  entrusted  me  wilti 

h  This  is  the  way  in  which  Grermans  who  are  intimately  acquaiDf«d 
(generally  express  themselves  when  separating.  It  answers  the  Fiench:  o» 
plaisir  dp.  voun  revoir,  or  simply  aw  revoir. 
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a  secret  of  a  (t>otl  etnem)  ^eat  count  who  is  in  a  ^eat  embanas^ 
ment  about  the  marriage  of  one  of  his  daughters. — Does  any  one 
ask  her  in  marriage  ? — -The  man  who  demands  her  in  marriage  is  9 
nobleman  of  the  neighbourhood  (au€t  l)cr  9iad)barfcl)aft). — Is  he  rich  1 
—No,  he  is  a  poor  devil  who  has  not  a  farthirtg  (bcr  ^^cUer). — You  say 
you  have  no  friends  among  your  schodfellows  (^er  9)2it)'cl)ftlct) ;  but 
is  it  not  your  fault?  You  have  spoken  ill  of  them  (tjon  if)nen),  and 
they  have  not  offended  you.  They  have  done  you  good  and  never- 
theless you  have  quarelled  with  them  (page  278).  Beliere  me,  he 
9rho  has  dk)  friends  deserves  (oerDtenen)  to  have  none 

227. 

Dialogue  (2)o^  ©cfprdd))  between  a  tailor  and  his  journeyman 
fbix  Q^i\iil,  gen.  en).  Charles,  have  you  taken  the  clothes  to  the 
CJount  Narissi  1 — Yes,  Sir,  I  have  taken  them  to  him. — What  did 
he  say  1 — He  said  nothing  but  that  (aupct  bo9)  he  had  a  great  mind 
to  give  me  a  box  on  the  ear  (bic  5Df)rfeige),  because  I  had  not 
brought  them  sooner. — W  hut  did  you  answer  him  ? — Sir,  said  I, 
1  do  not  understand  that  Joke  :  pay  me  what  you  owe  me ;  and  if 
you  do  not  do  so  instantly,  I  shall  take  other  measures.  Scarcely 
(^auni)  had  I  said  that,  when  he  put  his  hand  to  his  swoid  (nad; 
tern  iDcQcn  grcifcn*),  and  I  ran  away  (bic  glud^t  nc()mcn*). 

228. 

At  what  are  you  astonished  ? — I  am  astonished  to  find  you  still 
in  bed. — If  you  knew  how  (tote)  sick  I  am  you  would  not  be  as- 
tonished at  it. — Has  it  already  atruck  twelve  ? — Yes,  madam,  it  is 
already  half  past  twelve. — Is  it  possible  that  it  is  so  late? — That  is 
not  late,  it  is  still  early. — Does  your  watch  go  well  (rcd)t)  ? — No; 
miss,  it  goes  a  quarter  of  an  hour  too  fast. — And  mine  goes  half  an 
hour  too  slow. — Perhaps  it  has  stopped. — In  fact,  you  are  right. — la 
it  wound  up  1 — It  is  wound  up,  and  yet  (Penned))  it  does  not  go.— ^ 
Do  you  hear,  it  is  striking  one  o'clock. — Then  I  will  regulate  my 
watch  and  go  home. — Pray  (3idf)  bittc)  stay  a  little  longer  (noc^  ein 
wcntq) ! — I  cannot,  for  we  dine  precisely  at  one  o'clock  (mit  bent 
Sd)(agc  ein^). — (Adieu),  till  I  see  you  again. 

229. 

What  is  the  matter  with  you,  my  dear  friend  1  why  do  you  look 
so  melancholy  1 — Nothing  ails  me. — Are  you  in  any  trouble  (^oben 
^ic  irc^enb  etncn  Summer)  1 — ^I  have  nothing,  and  even  less  than 
nothing,  for  1  have  not  a  farthing  and  owe  a  groat  deal  to  my  cre- 
ditors. Am  I  not  very  unhappy  1 — When  a  man  is  well  and  hab 
friends  he  is  not  unhappy. — Dare  I  ask  you  a  favour? — What  do 
you  wish? — Ha\e  the  goodness  to  lend  me  fifty  crowns. — ^I  will 
lend  you  them  with  all  my  heart,  but  on  condition  that  you  will  re» 
nounce  gambling  and  be  more  economical  than  you  have  hitherto 
^oen. — J  see  now.  that  you  are  my  friend,  and  I  love  you  too  much 
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not  to  follow  your  advice. — John ! — What  is  your  pleasure,  sir?— . 
Bring  me  some  wine. — Presently,  sir. — Henry ! — Madam  ? — Make 
ihe  fire. — ^The  maid-servant  has  made  it  already. — Bring  me  some 
paper,  pens  and  ink.  Bring  me  also  some  sand  (bet  ©trcufant)  oi 
blotting-paper  (bag  83fd)popiet),  sealing-wax  (bet  ©tegeUoc!)  and  a 
light  ()i^td)t). — Go  and  tell  my  sister  not  to  wait  for  me,  and  be  back 
again  at  twelve  o'clock  in  order  to  carry  my  letters  to  (ouf)  the  poat 
office.— Very  well,  madam.     (See  end  of  Lesson  XXXIV.) 


^i*'* 


V  >  • 


NINETY.EIGHTH  LESSON.— Stcljt  nni  tUtm^lgoU 

Section,    r     '    / 

Out  of,  /except J  2C  u  p er  (governs  the  dative).* 

Out  of,  or  without  dcors,  2(upcr  bcm  ^'aufc. 

He  works  out  of  doors.  @r  orbcitct  oupcr  bem  ^aufc. 

They  were  all  present,  except  @te  xoaxan  otic  t>a,  anfct  ben  6etben 

the  two  brothers.  JBrfibern.  ^fM^ 

Except  you  and  I,  nobody  was  2(uper  3t)n^n  unb  mit  fe^Ite  9liei 

absent.  manb. 

Besides  that,  otherwise.    2(u9erbem  (dberbteg). 
Excepting  this,  he  is  an  honest  2Cu$erbem  tfl  et  etn  el^rttcftet  sD{ann. 

man.  \  / 

It  can  be  done.  f  ®^  9^^^  swittct,**  eg  |u  tbun. 

There  is   no   means  of  finding  f  (S^  ijt  nic^t  ni^gtid)  (obct  ti  gtbt 
money  now.  fein  ^xtui),  fid)  in  bicfem  2Cugen> 

bttde  ®elb  gu  t)erfcfta|fen« 

Along,  85 nag   (governs  the  dative  aa 

well  as  tlie  genitive).*' 

A'ong  the  road.  i  sang*  bem  ©cge. 

^fl  th<3  year  round.  f  S)a6  gonge  3al)t  ^tnburd^. 

To  enable — to.  3n  ben  @tanb  fe^en  —  gu« 

To  be  able— to.  3m  @tanbe  fein*  —  gu. 

To  sing.  @tngen*    (Part,    past,   gefungnt 

Imperf.  fang). 

■  9lu^er  employed  as  a  conjunction  may  be  followed  by  any  case,  according 
to  the  verb  by  which  the  case  is  governed.  Ex.  ^^  l^aht  9ltemanbcn  au^et 
i^n  gefe^en,  I  have  seen  no  one  except  him ;  ed  toax  S^iemanb  ha,  au^er  rr, 
nobody  was  there  except  he. 

•>  T?a8  'JJitttet,  the  means,  is  here  in  the  plural. 

^  The  ;C''3poiition  lanflg  must  not  be  mistaken  for  thte  adverb  ISttofl,  8imer< 
Ative  of  langtTalong  while.  Ex.  ^5nfl8  ben  Ufern  be8  9i^etn8  bin  t(f>  f%o» 
(cin^fl  gereifet,  it  is  a  long  time  since  I  travelled  alon^  \.^<6  Vw^-^«i»  ^  ^'^oi^ 


To  the  right,  on  the  right  side  fRcd^ti,  ted^tec  j>anb« 

(or  hand). 
To  the  left,  on  the  left  side  (or  9tnf^/  (infer  $anb« 

hand). 
Could  you  not  tell  me  which  is  itonnten  ®te  mir  ntd)t  fagen^  noelc^N 
the  nearest  way  to  the    city      ter  t&rgcf!e  SBeg  \%  urn  aH  %l^t 
gate  1  gu  {ommen  ? 

Go  to  the  foot  of  this  street,  and  ©cben  @te  tie  gan^e  @tra$e  l^inouf 
when  you  are  there,  turn  to  the  (btnob)  ;  unS  loenn  ^ie  oben 
right,  and  you  will  find  a  cross-  (untcn)  fint,  vocxibcn  ®ie  fidp 
way,  which  you  must  take.  Itnf^  ;    ia    lutben    ®te    etnen 

^reugiveg  ftnten,  Abet  ten  @ie 
gcben. 
And  then  1  Unt  ^crnad)  ? 

You  will  then  enter  abroad  street,  |>ernad)  {cmmcn  6te  in  etne  jicnn 
which  will  bring  you  to  a  greai  lid)  brcitc  ©trope/  t)ie  ©te  an\ 
square,  where  you  will  see  a  etnen  grcpen  ^(a|  fiit)rt/  n>0  @il 
blind  alley.  etne  ©adt^ajje  fe^en  n>crben. 

Vou  must  leave  the  blind  alley  ®te  (alfen  bte  ^adgaffe  (inter  ^Qnb« 
on  your  left,  and  pass  under  unb  get)en  burd)  bie  ©c^wtbbogei^ 
the  arcade  that  is  near  it.  bte  boneben  ftnb. 

Then  you  must  ask  again.  f  2((?bann  fragen  @ie  n^eiter. 

The  arcade,  ber  ©d)n)ibbogcn  ; 

the  cross-way,  bcr  ^reu^n^eg ; 

the  shore  (bank),  tai  ©cflobe ; 

the  blind  alley,  bte  @acfgafl[e. 

Through.  2)  u  r  d)  (governs  the  accusaave^ 

00  not  cross  (on  horseback)  the  SicxU  n'td)t  burc^  ben  fBa(b ! 

forest. 

He  made  his  way  through  the  f  @r  babnte  jtc^  etnen  9Beg  bur^ 

enemy.  bte  Jcinbe. 

By  this  means  the  patient  was  >Dutd)  bicfe^  9){ittc(  n>arb  ber  .^ranfi 

cured.  gefunb. 

He  speaks  through  the  nose.  (St  rebet  tur:^  bie  92afe. 

Without.  D^ne^    fonber    (govern    tht 

accus.). 

Do  not  go  out  without  me.  ®cl)en  @te  o()ne  nucft  ntc^t  au< ! 

Without  the  least  doubt.  ©onber^  oUcn  3n)ctfe(. 

To  last  {to  wear  well).        ^Q(ten*/  baucrn. 

That  cloth  will  wear  well.  2)iefe^  Sud)  rotrb  out  F)o(ten. 

How  long  has  that  coat  lasted  SOBte  (ange  b<^t  Sonen  bteje^  JtCctI 
you?  gcba(ten? 

To  my  liking.  9la^  nwinem  SBcdeben  (®efaUen> 

'  ^oiiHv  instead  of  obne  is  only  used  in  v^etry. 


Phe  question  is  to  kn  )w  what 
we  shall  do  to  pass  the  time  < 
agreeably. 
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Tc  eveiy  body's  liking.  9{q(^  Sebermonn^  SSeUebeti  (SB«^ 

gefaUen), 
Nobody  can  do  any  thint'  ^'  ^^  9licniant>  fann  t^m  etioad  ud^t  ma> 
liking.  cbctu 

The  question  is.  it  tamsnpon.  1 1^  SJWlT«n  »«. 

*t    does    not   tarn    upon   your  ^5  l^anbelt  {tc^  ntd)t  urn  3^t  S3evt 

pleasure,  but  upon  your  pro-      QniiQcn,  fontern  urn  3{)re  ^rti 

gress.  fa)rttte. 

Vou  play,  sir,  but  playing  is  not  @te  fptelett/  metn  ^ett ;  o6er  @ti 

the  thing,  but  studying.  fcUen  nt^t  \pUUn,  fenbetn  flutU 

ten. 

What  IS  going  on  t  ^  g^^^^^j  ^^^^  /^  ^^  ^ 

(S$  fommt  tatauf  an  gu  totjfcn/  nKi< 
loiv  t()un  n>erben  (conversational 
style:  $Bir  ntii|Tcn  totffen,  toa^ 
loir  tf)un  foUen)/  um  unfete  Sett 
Qngenef)m  f)in5u6rtngen  oter  ^ugu< 
^     btingcn. 

t  propose  (intend)  joining  a  hunt-  3d)  nebme  mtr  Mr,  einer  Sod^po^c 
ing  party.  bctguioof)nen. 

On  purpose.  ^tt  ^leip,  oorfiSIdd^ 

i  beg  your  pardon,  I  have  not  3d)  bitte  ®te  um  9$etjet^ung/  i4 
done  it  on  purpose.  ^obe  e6  nid^t  Mrf&^td^  (mit  Sletp) 

get^atu 

A  game  at  chess,  etne  ^artte  @4q(^ 

A  game  at  billiards,  etne  Rattle  4BiUorb* 

To  play  upon  the  violin.  2Cuf  bcr  93tcUne  fptctetu 

To  play  the  violin.  iDte  ^ISicltne  eter  Violin  f|ne(en. 

To  play  for  something.  tint  ettua^  fptelen. 

To  play  upon  the  harpsichord.  2(uf  bem  ^looter  (ba^  jttovtet)  I 't 

(eiu 

To  play  upon  the  flute.  2(uf  bet  g(6te  (bte  g(8te)  btof^n* 

To  play  at  cards.  itarten  fpteten. 

The  game  of  chess,  bo^  @d)od)rpie( ; 

the  card,  bte  itarte ; 

the  playing  at  cards  (toe  card-  bo^  ^artenfptet ; 
playing), 

the  pack  of  cards,  M  Spte(  Jtorten. 

Obs  The  name  of  the  instrument  is  put  in  the  ac 
cusativc  when  we  wish  to  express,  with  the  verb  fpit 
Icit,  that  a  person  knows  how  to  play  ;  but  when  W6 
wish  to  express  that  he  is  actually  playing,  it  require! 
the  preposition  auf  with  the  dative.  Ex.  tie  IBioltm 
fpitUn,  to  play  the  violin  ;  auf  ber  SSioKue  ^^iete^A^^^ 


apon  the  violin.    The  names  of  games  are  enq)loyeil 
without  an  article,  and  the  rest  is  as  in  English. 

To  blow.  ©  1 0  f  c  tt  •  (gebtofen,  Mtrt). 

Thou  blowest,  he  blows.  ®u  Mfifejl,  cr  m\X 

To  stop  s^eingfSfbe  silent.  }®*«>««9««*  (Qef^tDWfleti,  ^mt^ 
Do  you  hold  your  tongue  ?  ^dbwcigen  ©ie  ? 

I  do  hold  my  tongue.  3d)  fd)n)et9C 

After  speaking  half  an  hour,  he  9{ad)t)em  it  etne  ^a(be  ©tunbe  gere 
held  his  tongtie.  tet  f)atte/  fd^totcg  et. 

To  suspect.  SSermut^etu 

f  suspect  what  he  has  done.         3c^  t)etmutf)e/  wa€  er  get^on  ^ot 
Ue  does  not  suspect  what  is  (St  t)ermutf)et  nid^t/  loa^  tf)m  voxttt* 

going  to  happen  to  him.  fabren  lottb. 

Do  you  intend  to  make  a  long  (Sctcnfcn  @te  {!(^  (onge  In  bet  Gtabt 

stay  in  town  %  auf^uf)a(ten  ? 

I  do  not  intend  to  make  a  long  3c^  aebcnCe  nud)  nt^t  lattge  ta  auf 
stay  there.  guoaltcn. 

To  make  a  stay.  @td)  auf^altcn*. 

The  stay,  the  sojourn,        Ui  2Cufent^a(t 

To  think:  2)enfen*  (gcbod^t,  tad^te). 

To  think  of  some  one  or  of  some-  2Cn  Semanben  ober  an  ttxoa^  beit< 

thing.  fen*. 

Of  whom  do  you  think  %  Un  torn  bcnfen  @te  ? 

Of  what  do  you  think  !  SBoran  benfcn  (Sie?    (See  Rm19 

Lesson  LXIY.) 

EXERCISES.      230. 

8$ir,  may  I  ask  you  where  the  Earl  of  B.  lives  t — ^He  lives  near 
the  castle  (Lesson  LXVIII.)  on  the  other  side  Qenfett)  of  the  river. 
— Could  you  tell  me  which  road  I  must  take  to  go  thither  ?— Yov 
must  go  along  the  shore  ((£ng^  bent  ©ejlabe  f)tn),  and  you  will  coma 
to  a  little  street  on  the  right,  which  will  lead  you  straight  (gerabe) 
to  his  house  (auf  ba^  ^a\xi  gu).  It  is  a  fine  house,  you  will  find  it 
easily  ((etd)t). — I  thank  you,*  sir. — Does  the  Count  N.  live  here! 
—Yes,  sir,  walk  in  (jid)  herein  bemftften),  if  you  please.— Is  the 
eount  at  home  ?  I  wish  to  have  the  honour  to  speak  to  him. — Yes, 
sir,  he  is  at  home;  whom  shall  I  have  the  honour  to  announce 
(metbin)  1 — I  am  from  B.,  and  my  name  is  F. 

Whicn  is  the  shortest  way  to  the  arsenal  (ba$  Seu^bautJ)  ?— Go 
down  this  street,  and  when  you  come  to  the  foot,  turn  to  the  lef) 
»nd  take  the  cross-way ;  you  will  then  enter  into  a  rather  narrow 
^^0  street,  which  will  lead  you  to  a  great  square,  where  you  will 
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___  a  blind  alley. — ^TVrouffh  which  I  must  pass  ? — No,  for  there  is 
no  outlet  (Der  2(u^gang;.     i  ou  must  leave  it  on  the  n^ht,  and  pass 
under  the  arcade  which  is  near  it. — And  then  ? — ^And  then  you 
must  inquire  further. — I  am  very  much  obliged  to  you. — Do  no 
mention  it  ((&s  ifl  ntd)t  Urfad)e). 

231. 

Are  you  able  to  translate  a  French  letter  into  German  ? — ^I  am 
(c^). — Who  has  (c^)  taught  you  ? — My  German  master  has  enabled 
me  to  do  *t. — You  are  singing,  gentlemen,  but  it  is  not  a  time  for 
singing ;  you  ought  to  be  silent,  and  to  listen  to  what  you  are  told. 
— We  are  at  a  loss. — What  are  you  at  a  loss  at? — I  am  going  to 
tell  you  :  it  is  a  question  with  us  how  we  shall  pass  our  time  agree- 
ably.— Play  a  game  at  billiards  or  at  chess. — We  have  proposed 
joining  a  hunting  party  :  do  you  go  with  (us)  1 — I  cannot,  for  I 
have  not  done  my  task  yet :  and  if  I  neglect  it,  my  master  will 
scold  me. — Every  one  according  to  his  liking ;  if  you  like  staying 
at  home  better  than  going  a  hunting  we  cannot  hinder  you. — Does 
Mr.  K.  go  with  us  1 — Perhaps. — I  should  not  like  to  go  with  him, 
for  he  is  too  great  a  talker,  excepting  that  he  is  an  honest  man. 

What  is  the  matter  with  you  1  you  look  angry. — I  have  reason 
to  be  angry,  for  there  is  no  means  of  getting  money  now. — Have 
you  been  at  Mr.  A's  ? — I  have  been  at  his  house  ;  but  there  is  nt 
possibility  of  borrowing  any  from  him.  I  suspected  that  he  would 
not  lend  me  any,  that  is  the  reason  why  I  did  not  wish  to  ask  him  ; 
and  had  you. not  told  me  to  do  so,  I  should  not  have  subjected  my- 
self (fid)  ausfe^cn)  to  a  refusal  (Me  aOfd)(^gi.qc  2Cntn)0tt). 

232. 

I  suspected  that  you  would  be  thirsty,  and  that  your  sister  would 
be  hungry  ;  that  is  the  reason  why  1  brought  you  hither. 

1  am  sorry,  however,  that  your  mother  is  not  here.  I  am  astoc* 
ished  ((S^  bcj^enitet  mid))  that  you  do  not  drink  your  coffee. — If  1 
were  not  sleepy  I  would  drink  it. — Sometimes  (SBotb)  you  are  slee- 
py, sometimes  cold,  sometimes  warm,  and  sometimes  something 
else  IS  the  matter  with  you  (if!  3()nen  cttoa^  Unttui),  1  believe 
that  you  think  too  much  about  (an)  the  misfortune  that  has  hap- 
pened to  your  friend  (fem.). — If  I  did  not  think  about  it,  who  would 
think  about  it  ? — Of  whom  does  your  brother  think  ? — He  thinks  of 
me ;  for  we  always  think  of  each  other  when  we  are  not  together 
(Oeifammcn). 

I  have  seen  six  players  (ber  ©ptc(er)  to-day,  who  were  all  win- 
ning at  the  same  time  (^u  gtcid)cr  Beit). — ^That  cannot  be,  for  a 
player  can  only  win  when  another  loses. — You  would  be  right  if  1 
were  speaking  of  people  that  had  played  at  cards  or  billiards ;  but 
I  am  speaking  of  flute  and  violin  players  (bcr  gtotcn?  unt)  93ioltnfptc« 
fct). — Do  you  sometimes  practise  (macfecn)  music  1 — Very  often,  foi 
I  like  it  much. — What  instrument  do  you  play  ? — I  \iI?y  tVv^^vsJiiv^ 
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And  my  sister  plays  the  harpsichord  My  brother,  who  plays  tht 
6aB8  (in  S3ap),  accompanies  (bcg(cttcn)  iis,  and  Miss  Stolz  some* 
times  applauds  us  (3cniant>cm  ^cifall  guf(at|"d)cn). — T^oes  she  not 
also  play  some  musical  instrument  (ta^  nmjifotifdbc  3n|!rument)  1— 
She  plays  the  harp  (bic  J&orfc),  but  she  is  too  proud  (jlc(^)  to  prac- 
tise music  with  us. — A  very  (fc^r)  pooi  town  went  to  considerable 
expense  (bcr  bctrcid^tltcbe  2(uftvanb)  in  feasts  and  illuminations  (mtt 
^rcutcnfeflcn  unb  @r(eud)tungen)  on  the  occasion  of  its  prince  passing 
through  (bci  bcr  *Durcl)rcife  tbrc^ — ). — ^The  latter  seemed  himseS 
astonished  (crftaunt)  at  it. — "  It  has  only  done,"  said  a  sourtiei 
(bcr  ^cfumnn),  "  what  it  owed  (to  your  majesty). " — "  That  is  true,'* 
replied  (ocrfc^cn)  another,  "but  it  owes  all  that  it  has  done,"  (See 
end  of  Lesson  XXXIV  ) 


NINETY-NINTH  LESSON.— Jfetin  utib  jrenn^eu 

Cedion. 


Either — or.  Gntwebet  —  ober.      (Lessoii 

LXI.) 

He  either  has  done  it,  or  will  (St  i)at  eg  cnttvebcv  9ctf)an^  ebet  lotrO 
still  do  it.  eg  ncd)  tf)un. 

Obs.  A.  It  has  been  noticed  in  many  parts  of  this 
work,  that  certain  conjunctions  correspond  with  others 
that  generally  follow  them.     These  conjunctions  are: 

(Snttweber,  is  followed  by:  ober  (Lesson  LXI.),  either — or. 
3e/*     . 


3?id)t  aMn, 
3tid)t  itur, 
Dbgleid), 
Dbfct)cn, 
Dbtt)ol)I, 

©0,       . 

5Beber, 

SBenn, 

SQenti  gleicf), )  t, 

ffienn  fd)on,  S 


(Less.  XCI.) 


je,  or  beflo,  the — the. 
{  fenbem  and)  (Lesson  LXI.) 
I      not  only — ^but  also, 
fo  —  borf),  or  gIeicf)tt>oW^  or 
md)t€  be(lo  twntger,  though- 
nevertheiess. 
fO/  however — still. 
i  al^,    or    ol^    audi    (Lesson 
(      LXI.),  as  well — a». 
{  nod)  (Less.  VII.  and   LXT.)i 
(      neither — ^nor. 
fo,  if — so. 

fo  —  bodj,  though — ^yet  of 
nevertheless. 


•  3e  unites  two  compaidtires. 

*  Wcmi  is  not  onJy  combined  with  gletdi  aud  fdjon,  but  alito  with  anbftt 
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(  abet,   or  aViein  or  gletd^twhl 
Sftoav,       .      .      .       .      <      or  \ebod),  though — ^never 

(      theless,  or  but. 

Prepositions  either  govern  the  iDte  ^etl()S(tnt9tv9rtcr  (^t&poftttos 
genitive,  or  the  dative,  or  the  ncn)  regtcren  cntwebct  ben  ®enis 
accusative,  or  finally  the  da-  tit)/  cber  ben  >Datto,  obct  ben  Ht* 
tive  and  accusative.  cufatto,  cbet  enb(id)  ben  iDcXb  Anb 

2(ccufotto. 

fhe  sooner,  the  hetter.  3«  <fbet/  {e  licber. 

<*he  greater  our  pleasures,  the  3^  grS^cr  unfere  J^cuben  finb,  bcfid 
more  we  feel  how  transitory  ntebt  emppnbcn  n>tt  t^re  ^n^ 
ihey  are.  gangttc^feit. 

Obs.  B.     jDejlo  may  be  placed  in  the  first  member  of 
Hie  phrase,  in  which  case  je  begins  the  second.     Ex. 

k  work  of  art  is  the  more  beau-  6tn  ^unfhDetf  tft  bcfto  fiifnct/  ji 

iiful  the  more  perfect  it  is.  ooUfommenet  e^  ift. 

(Sulzer.) 
6Le  is  not  only  handsome,  but  ®te  if!  ntd)t  nut  fd)9n/  fcnbern  audi 

•he  is  rich  also.  retd)* 

Not  only  his  idleness,  but  his  in-  ^xd^t  nut  feine   Jaulfjelt/    fcnbern 

discretion  also  makes  him  con-      ouc^  fetne  llnbe|'d)eiben^ett  mad)t 

temptible.  tf)n  »er&d)t(id). 

Though  this  young  lady  is  not  Dbgtetcfe  biefe^  Jr&utein  nirf)t  febt 

very  handsome,  she  is  never-      fd)cn  ift,  fc  i|t  pe  bccb  f<&t  (icOens* 

theless  very  amiable.  n^ttrbig. 

However  handsome  she  may  be,  ®o  fd)8n  jte  and)  f^^in  maQ,  ft  tfi  fie 

still  she  is  not  amiable.  bod)  ntd)t  Ueben^n)ttrbtg. 

y^ou  as  well  as  your  sister*  @cn)cf)(   ^te^    o($    3^t    Jr^uletn 

©d)n)cfler. 
^he  is  as  handsome  as  she  is  ®te  ifl  fcn)cf)(  fd)2in  clH  IxcUn^wiiu 

amiable  and  rich.  big  unb  tetd). 

They  had  neither  bread,  nor  meat,  ©ie  i^atten  roebet  Srcb/  nc<ft  Jteifd), 

nor  arms,  nor  money.  nedb  ©off en ,  nod)  ®elb. 

f  he  does  not  pay  you  for  the  SBenn  er  3f)nen  bo^  9)ferb  ntcfct  Ut 

horse,  tell  me.  gaf)(t,  fo  faqen  ©te  eg  mir. 

Though  I  should  have  money,  ^cnn  id)  gieid)  ®elb  f)Stte/  fo  g&oc 

still  I  would  give  him  none.         tcb  tf)m  bed)  feing. 
Indeed  I  do  not  know  him  yet,  Bvoat  fcnni  id)  tl)n  nod)  ntcbt,  ol&et 

but  he  seems  to  be  docile.  er  fd)cint  nnr  fb(gfanu 

fcbod?,  an^,  fetbfl,  and  nur.  Ex.  SBenn  anberd,  if  otherwise ;  n^enn  jeboc^,  it 
however ;  toenn  auc^  or  tvenn  felbfl,  if  even ;  tvenn  nur,  if  only.  All  these 
compound  conjunctions  must  be  considered  as  two  separate  words,  between 
which  the  subject  and  even  the  case  of  the  verb  (when  a  personal  pronoun) 
may  be  placed.  The  same  observation  applies  to  the  coMbioation  o{  ob  witii 
other  words.     (See  Lesson  XCI.  Obs  H.  Note  ^,^ 
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Thouffii  I  wrote  to  him,  never-  3^  l^l&e  tl^m  gtt)ot  ^c^d^mUn,  gtetcif 
theJess  he  has  not  answered  iool)l  l)at  er  mir  nid)t  geantroottet 
me. 

fSc^  tt)iinrci)te,  er  l()5tte  e$  nt^t  ge< 
3  Ar^te,  bad  er  e^  ni«t  ^ttf>an 
t^eitte. 

OJ5.  C,    The  conjunction  baf  may  be  omitted; 
but  then  the  verb  inunediately  follows  its  subject. 

i  wish  you  would  go  with  »e.  }  f*  -£  SfctriV 


f  hope  that  your  sister  will 
many  my  brother. 


'Sd)  boffe,  Sbr  gr&utctn  ©^weftct 

toirb     melnen     SBruber     Iftetrat 

t()cn. 
3<ft  boffC/  bap  S^r  Jrfiutcin  ©(fewer 

flet   meinen    S3ruber    beiratben 

luirb, 

{©cfe^t/  tvir  fe^tten  tveber  SBrob,  nc4 
SBetn,  nocfe  ®e(b. 
®efe^t,  ba9  n>tr  tveber  S3tob/  ne(fe 
SBetn,  nod)  ®e(b  batten. 

iSS^odte  ®ctt/  atte  grope  ^erren  Uebte« 
ben  ^rieben ! 
SBoIIte  ®ott,  bap  otte  grope  ^erreti 
ben  ^tieben  UeOten ! 

By  virtue  of.  Jt  r  0  f  t  (goyems  the  genitiye)* 

By  virtue   of  his  employment  (Sr  mup  fraft  feine^  2Cmte#  fc  ^on< 
(his  office)  he  must  act  thus.         be(n. 

According  to  (by  virtue  of),     S$  e  r  m  6  g  e  (governs  the  gen.). 

Acc^rdinff  to  your  order  I  must  SBermSge  S^^reg  JSBefe^W  mup  tdj  fli 
speak  thus.  fprec^en. 

Instead  of.  2Cnf!att  or  flott  (governs  th« 

genitive). 

He  sent  his  daughter  instead  of  Unftatt  fetne^  @o^ne^  fci)t(fte  er  fetm 

his  son.  Scd)tcr. 

He  has  adopted  him.  (Sr  f)at  i^n  an  ^tnbe^    @tatt>:  on* 

genommen. 
Go  thither  instead  of  me.  ©tatt  mctncr  gef)e  aDu  ^in. 

c  The  word  ^tatt,  iieu,  place,  when  thug  eeDarated  flrom  an,  miut  he.  ecu 
^uienfd  OB  a  «ubstantiye. 
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n  consequence  of  (according  to).  &  a  ut  (governs  tho  genitive)* 

According  to  his  letter,  he  ought  gaitt  (emc^   Sriefeg,   mup   et   b«l 
to  arrive  here  on  the  18th  of      18tcn  bicftg  ^iet  cintteffeiu 
this  month. 

To  exclaim.  2(u5rufcn*  (Imperf.  rief). 

To  make  uneasy.  SBeunrubigcn. 

To  be  uneasy  (to  fret).  93cunru^igt  (bcfcrgt)  fein* 

Why  do  you  fret  (are  you  un-  SfBorum  finb  Sic   bcunru^tgl   (^ 

easy)  1  forgt)  ? 
I  do  not  fret  (am  not  uneasy).      3d)  bin  ntcfet  befcrat  (beuttru^gt). 

Compose  yourself!  S3ei:uf)t$en  @ie  pd) ! 

To  alter,  to  change.  ©id)  wrdfnbcrn. 

riiat  man  has  altered  a  great  deal  >Dtefct  9}lonn  M  ftc^  fc^r  9tt&nbeT% 
since  I  saw  him.  fettbem  ic^  t^n  ntc^t  gcfe^en  ^aht* 

To  alter  a  coat.  (Stncn  9l0(f  dnbmu 

To  recommend.  ®ntpfef)(cn*. 

To  take  leave  (to  commend  one's  &x6)  cnipfef)Ien*. 

self). 
Farewell,  adieu !  Sd)  empfebte  nucft  S^ncn  ! 

I  have  the  honour  to  bid  you  f  3^  f)Qbc  bic  ©l^re,  midf)  Sbncn  |tt 

adieu.  empfef)(cn« 

Obs.  D.  This  and  lebett  @ie  noo^I,  farewell,  is  the 
general  salute  of  the  Germans  when  leaving  each 
other. 

Farewell  (adieu)  !  ?<bcn  ©tc  wcW ! 

To  bid  one's  friends  adieu.  ©ctncn  ^teunben  8ebcn)0()(  fogetu 

The  recommendation  (respects,  bte  (Smpfcl^tung. 
compliments), 

^TtoTeof '''"^•''^'''''*°^  ^^^  ^^"'  ^^^'^  '"""^  ®^ 

Remember  me  to  li.m  (to  her).  J     VW^H- 

To  enjoy.  ®entcpcn*  (governs  the  ace.) 

Enjoy  all  the  pleasures  that  vir-  ©entepen  ©ie  atle   SSetgnfigungng 
tue  permits.  tt>e(d)C  bie  Sugenb  erlaubt. 

The  past,  bie  93etgangenbctt/  bag  S^evgongmc  | 

the  present,  tai  ©egcnn^drtige ; 

the  presence,  bte  ©egennxirt 

In  his  presence.  3n  fetner  ®egenn>art 

The  future,  M  Suffinftige ; 

the  loss,  bet  93cr(u|l ; 

the  loss  of  time,  bee  Settoerluft. 

Not  to  fail.  Uviiti6)Un,  vix^i  etv^ox^^jSoi^ 
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Pray,  present  my  compliments  3*    *tttf    Wu,    Sh  tm    ^r&ufdn 
(mj  respects)  to  your  sister.        ^d)tt)ef(er  .qiitt^ft  tnctne  ^niyfelyt 

'aScnn    c^   Sf)n«n    Qcfa'tliij  i(t,   oi 

rr  vou  Dlease  i      ^"""P^y  9<^f«tt^9ft- 

It  you  please.  ^  jg^^^^^  ^.^.  ^^  ^^^  j.^. ^^  ^^^^^^   ^^ 

simply  gfttiqft. 
I  shaM  not  fail.  ^  ^^  ^^^^^  ^.^^  crmnnaetn. 

EXERCISES.      233. 

1  have  the  honour  to  wish  you  a  good  morning.  Hot*  tlo  /<ni 
do? — Very  well,  at  your  service  (3bncn  nuf^iwortcn). — Aud  »iow 
are  they  all  at  home  (bcjtnbct  man  fid)  6ci  3f)ncn  ^u  ^aufc)  ? — 1  oler- 
ably  well,  thank  God  (®ctt  fci  SDanf).  My  sister  was  a  little  indis- 
posed (unpa9(ich),  but  she  is  better  (miebcr  bcrgcftcllt)  ;  she  told  me 
to  give  you  her  best  compliments  (fie  W^t  fid)  Sbncn  bcjtcn^  cmpfchkn), 
—I  am  glad  (6*6  iff  mir  licb)  to  hear  that  she  is  well.  As  for  you, 
you  are  health  itself;  you  cannot  look  better  (®ie  Knnten  nid)t  Defs 
fer  auffcbcn). — I  have  no  time  to  be  ill;  my  business  would  not  per 
mit  me. — Please  to  sit  down  (3^e(tcben  @ic  fid)  nie^cr5^taf[en),  here 
is  a  chair. — I  will  not  detain  you  from  your  bniness  (pen  ben  ©€< 
fcb^ftcn  obholtcn*)  ;  I  know  that  a  merchant's  time  is  precious  (ba§ 
fincm  .ftoufmannc  l)ie  3cit  !cf!l>ar  ift). — I  have  nothing  pressing  (ntd)t* 
@itipc^)  to  do  now,  my  courier  is  already  dispatched  (mcinc  ^cjl  ijl 
fd)cri  at>qofcrti(\t). — ^T  shall  not  stay  (fid)  auf batten*)  any  longer.  I 
only  wished  in  passing  by  (im  QScrbeiqeben),  to  inquire  about  (fid> 
erfunbigen  nacb)  your  health. — You  do  me  much  honour. — It  is  very 
line  weather  to-day.  If  you  will  allow  me,  I  shall  have  the  plea- 
mre  of  seeing  you  again  this  afternoon  (nad)  Sifd)c),  and  if  yo** 
have  time  we  will  take  a  little  turn  together  (fc  gcben  wir  cin  rocntu 
mit  cinanber  fpa^ieren). — With  the  greatest  pleasure.  In  that  case  I 
shall  wait  for  you. — I  will  come  for  you  (©ie  abbden)  about  (gcgen} 
seven  o'clock. — Adieu  then  (atfc),  till  I  see  you  again. — I  have  thi 
honour  to  bid  you  adieu.  • 

234. 

The  loss  of  time  is  an  irreparable  («nerfc|tid))  loss.  A  sinp,  -i 
minute  cannot  be  recovered  (n)icbcrer(angen)  for  all  the  gold  in  th« 
world. — It  is  then  of  (pen)  the  greatest  importance  (He  5l^td>tigfett* 
to  employ  well  the  time,  which  consists  only  of  minutes  (au^  ^)}?i» 
nuten  beflebcn*)  of  which  we  must  make  good  use  (Me  man  njcht  be- 
nu|cn  mnfi). — We  have  but  the  present ;  the  past  is  no  longer  any 
Ihinfr,  and  the  future  is  uncertain.  A  great  many  people  (@cbr  mU 
«OTenfd)en)  ruin  themselves  (fid)  ^u  ®runbe  ricbten),  because  they  wIsV 
to  indulge  themselves  too  much  (lueit  fie  fid)  afl^u  gfitttd)  tbun  rocllen) 
If  most  (bic  meiften)  men  knew  how  to  content  themselves  (fid)  be? 
qnt'tqcn)  with  what  they  have  they  would  be  happy,  but  their  gree 
efiness  (tie  &ieviQf€\t)  very  often  makes  them  unhappy.     In  order  U 
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be  happy,  we  must  (mu$  man)  forg^et  the  past,  not  trouble  oursetvea 
about  (ficb  (>cfiimniern  urn)  the  future,  and  enjoy  the  present. — 1  was 
▼ery  dejected  (trourig)  when  my  cousin  came  to  me.  "  What  is 
the  matter  with  you  1 "  he  asked  me.  "  Oh  {a6))  !  my  dea» 
cousin,"  replied  1,  "in  losing  that  money,  I  have  lost  every 
thing."  "  Do  not  fret,"  said  he  to  me,  "  for  I  -lave  found  youi 
maney." 

235. 

As  soon  as  Mr.  Flausen  sees  me  he  begins  to  speak  French,  *n 
^er  to  practise  it  (uni  fid)  ^u  dben),  and  overwhelms  me  with  po- 
liteness (nut  .jc)9fltd)K*tten  Cibetb^ufen),  so  that  I  often  do  not  know 
what  to  answer  (n>o^  id)  tt)m  ontrocrtcn  foil).  His  brothers  do  the  sanio 
(e^  cbcnfo  mad)cn). — However,  they  are  very  good  people ;  they  aie 
not  only  rich  and  amiable,  but  they  are  also  generous  (qrc9tnfttf)t<)) 
and  charitable  (wobttftfittg).  They  love  me  sincerely  (aufrtd)ttc[), 
therefore,  I  love  them  also,  and  consequently  (fo(g(td))  shall  nevei 
say  anything  to  their  disadvantage  (9Zod)tbct(tgc^  t)cn  tbncn).  1 
should  love  them  still  more,  if  they  did  not  make  so  much  ceremony 
(t)te  UnI|lan^c) ;  but  every  one  has  his  faults  (ter  $ct)(ct),  and  mine 
is  to  speak  too  much  of  their  ceremonies. 

236. 

Have  the  enemies  surrendered  (fid)  crgcbcn*)  1 — ^They  have  not 
surrendered,  for  they  did  not  prefer  life  to  death  ;  and  though  they 
had  neither  bread,  nor  water,  nor  arms,  nor  money,  they  determined 
to  die  rather  than  surrender. — Why  are  you  so  sad  ? — You  do  not 
Know  what  makes  me  uneasy,  my  dear  friend  (fem.). — ^Tell  me, 
/or  I  assure  you  that  1  share  (tbei(cn)  your  sufferings  (ba^  Oct^cn)  as 
well  as  (cbcn  fcwcM  al^)  yoar  pleasures  (btc  Jreutc). — ^Though  I  am 
sure  that  you  partake  of  (JSbcU  an  einer  ^a&n  ncbnicn*)  my  suffer- 
ings I  cannot,  however,  tell  you  now  (in  btcfcm  Kugcnbltcf)  what 
makes  me  uneasy ;  but  I  will  tell  you  when  an  opportunity  offers 
(gc(ogcnt(td)  cDcr  bet  ®c(Ciienbctt).  Let  us  speak  of  something  else 
now.  What  do  ycu  think  of  the  man  who  spoke  to  us  yesterday 
at  the  concert  1 — He  is  a  man  of  much  understanding  (ctn  fcbr  vcu 
ftd'nttgcr  9}2ann),  and  no  at  all  wrapt  up  in  his  merits  (t>cn  fcincn 
aScrbicnftcn  cingcncmmcn  fctn*).  But  why  do  you  ask  me  thati — To 
speak  of  something. — It  is  said  (^an  fagt) :  contentment  surpasses 
nches  (3ufrictcn()eit  gcf)t  fiber  $Kv*id)tbuin) ;  let  us  then  always  b6 
content.  Let  us  share  with  each  other  (nut  ctnanber  tf)ct(cn)  what 
we  have,  and  live  all  our  life-time  (unfcc  gan^e^  Ocbcn)  inseparable 
(unjertrcnnUcft)  friends.  You  will  always  be  welcome  (wtUfcmnicn) 
isi  my  house,  and  I  hope  to  be  equally  so  (c^  aud))  at  yours. — If  I 
saw  you  happy  I  should  be  equally  so,  and  we  should  be  more  con- 
tented than  the  greatest  princes,  who  are  not  always  so.  We  shall 
!>€  happy,  when  we  shall  be  perfectly  (t>cU6omincn )  contenUid  ^vnScv 
what  we  have ;  and  if  we  do  our  dut^  '^^  ^^  wv^\  ^^^Vt\^N  ^^ 
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«dll  tase  care  of  the  rest  Cfo  tmtb  ber  lt(6e  (S^ctt  fftt  bo6  Uebvtf^e  fnci 
^).  The  past  being  no  longer  any  thing,  let  us  not  be  oneasf 
ibout  the  future,  and  enjoy  the  present. 

237. 

Behold,  ladies,  those  beautiful  (^errUd^)  flowers,  with  theif 
colours  so  fresh  and  bright  (mit  iftccn  fo  fctfien  unb  gWn^cnbcn  got^ 
ben) ;  they  drink  nothing  but  water.  The  white  lily  has  the  colour 
of  innocence  (Die  Unfd)ulb)  ;  the  violet  indicates  gentleness  (btf 
©anftmutl)) ;  you  may  (man  fann)  see  it  in  Louisa's  eyes.  The 
forget-me-not  (5)a8  ^crgipmctnnid)!)  has  the  colour  of  heaven,  out 
future  (funfttg)  dwelling  (bie  aOBc^nung,  repeat  the  genitive),  and  the 
r^se  (btc  Slcfc),  the  queen  of  flowers,  is  the  emblem  (ba^  ©tnnbttb) 
of  beauty  (bic  ©d)8nf)cit)  and  of  joy  (bie  J^cube).  You  (g)2an)  see 
all  that  personified  (t)ertotrf(td)t)  m  seeing  the  beautiful  Amelia 
(2(niattc). — How  beautiful  is  the  fresh  verdure  (bo^  junge  frifd)e 
^run) !  It  is  salutary  (too^t  tf)un*)  to  our  eyes,  and  has  the  coloui 
of  hope  (bie  ^offnung),  our  most  faithful  (trcu,  repeat  the  genitive) 
friend  (fem.),  who  never  deserts  (ccrtaffcn*)  us,  not  even  m  death 
(tni  Scbe»). — One  word  more  my  dear  friend. — What  is  your  plea- 
sure ? — I  forgot  to  tell  you  to  present  my  compliments  to  your 
nother.  Tell  her,  if  you  please,  that  I  regret  (bcbauern)  not  having 
been  at  home  when  lately  she  honoured  (bce^rcn)  me  with  her  visit. 
— I  thank  you  for  her  (in  tf)rem  9?amen),  1  shall  not  fail. — Farewell 
then.     (See  end  of  Lesson  XXXIV.) 


HUNDREDTH   LESSON.— §tinIr^rt0U  Uctim. 

OP   THE   ADVERB. 

We  have  hitherto  shown  by  numerous  examples  for 
the  practice  of  learners,  the  place  vsrhich  the  adverb 
is  to  occupy  in  a  sentence.  Let  us  now  determine  the 
place  of  the  adverb  by  standard  rules. 

As  the  ady^firb  modifies  the  signification  of  the  verb, 
it  should  always  be  near  it,  particularly  the  negative 
ntd)t7"Which,  if  misplaced,  would  entirely  change  the 
meaning  of  a  phrase.     Ex. 

I  have  not  the  honour  to  know  3c^  'f)obt  ntd^t  bie  (Sf)te/  ®te  ja 
you.  fennen. 

And: 
I  have  Xhb  honour  not  to  know  Scft  \)(^U  bie  i&f)xc,  @ie  ntd^  pi 

fennen. 
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Rules 

1st,  The  adverb  precedes  the  adjective,  the  meaning 
of  which  it  modifies.  Ex.  ®n  toaljxljaft  guter  Wlcmn^  a 
t^^ruly  good  man ;  eittc  tt>irfKc^  gute  ©elegen^cit,  a  truly 
good  opportunity;  em  fe{)r  arttgc^  ^inb,  a  very  good 
child. 

2d,  It  follows  the  imperative  and  precedes  the  infi- 
nitive to  which  it  relates.  Ex.  SRcben  ^k  lant^  speak 
aloud ;  fprecf)en  ©tc  jticf)t  fo  fcf)nett,  do  not  speak  so  quick- 
ly; fcf)mben  ©ic  langfam,  fb  werben  ©ie  fcl[)6n  fd)rct6cn, 
write  slowly,  and  you  will  write  well ;  idj  iitte  ©ie, 
nid^t  ju  fd)nei(  ju  fd^reiben,  pray,  do  not  write  too  fast. 

3d,  It  follows  the  simple  tense  of  the  verb,  but  pre- 
cedes it  when  the  sentence  depends  on  a  conjunction. 
Ex.  3d)  fage  e^  3t)nen  frei  {)erau^,  I  tell  you  frankly ; 
id)  ^evilttje  ©ie  nicf)t,  Weil  ©ie  ju  fcf)nett  fpred)en,  I  do 
not  understand  you,  because  you  speak  too  fast  (Les- 
son LXIX.) ;  er  fommt  nm  jet)n  U^r  SKorgen^*  t)on  ba 

juritcf,  he  returns  from  there  at  ten  o'clock  in  the  morn- 
ing (Lesson  XLVII.) ;  tt)enn  ©ie  langfam  rebeten,  fo  witr* 
be  id)  ©ie  i)er|le^n,  if  you  spoke  slowly  I  should  under- 
stand you. 

4th,  In  compound  tenses  it  precedes  the  past  parti- 
ciple. Ex.  (it  t)atte  lant  gelefen,  werni  ©ie  it)n  ofter  baju 
anget)alten  fatten,  he  would  have  read  aloud,  if  you 
had  oftener  engaged  him  to  do  so ;  id)  bin  fcf)on  ba  ge^ 
n)efen  I  have  already  been  there  (Lesson  XLI.) ;  id) 
l}abe  il)n  i)orge(iem  gefe^en,  I  saw  him  the  day  before 
yesterday. 

5th,  It  follows  the  case  of  the  verb,  but  precedes  i; 
when  it  is  a  partitive,  or  joined  to  an  indefinite  article. 
Ex.  3d)  fal)  i^n  geflem,  I  saw  him  yesterday ;  er  tiat  ed 
mir  fo  eben  gegeben,  he  has  just  now  given  it  to  me ;  i(^ 
l»iH  !l)n  3l)ttfn  morgen  fcf)icfen,  I  will  send  it  to  you  to- 
morrow (Lesson  XXVIII.) ;  {)a(l  Du  mancf)mal  S^ai^tiif 
djer  au^bejfem  laflen  ?  hast  thou  sometimes  had  cravats 
mended  ?  id^  ^abe  mand)mal  mldjc  au^bejfern  lafien,  I  have 

•  Urn  je^n  U^t  !D2orgend,  is  an  adverbial  phrase,  and  all  sorts  of  adverbia] 
expressions,  or  compound  adverbs,  as  they  may  be  called,  follow  the  cu]«ii<ai^ 
»imple  adveibs. 
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sometimes  had  some  mended  (Lesson  XLR^.)  ;  ^abetl 
®te  ie  einen  ®ep()anten  gefct)cn  ?  have  you  ever  seen  an 
elephant  ?  idj  i)abe  nie  einen  gefeben,  I  have  never  seen 
one  ;  er  ^attc  biefen  9Korgen  fein  ®clb,  he  had  no  money 
this  morning ;  er  trdgt  gern  einen  grogen  $nt,  he  likes  to 
^vear  a  large  hat. 

6th,  It  precedes  the  case  of  the  verb  when  governed 
by  a  preposition.  Ex.  3cf)  tt)iH  ifjn  ntorgen  ju  3l)nen  fd)i^ 
tfttt,  I  will  send  him  to  you  to-morrow  (Lesson 
XXVni.) ;  ffnb  ©ie  fange  bei  meinem  Safer  geblieben  ? 
have  you  stayed  long  with  my  father  (Lesson  XL VII.)  ? 
id)  bin  eine  ©tunbe  fang  id  i^m  gebfieben,  I  have  stayed 
with  him  a  full  hour  (Lessons  XL  VII.  and  XL VIII.) ; 
tt>ir  ft)rad)en  fo  eben  i)on  3t)nen,  we  have  just  spoken  of 
you ;  fonnen  ©ie  ^ente  ju  mir  f ommen  ?  can  you  come  to 
me  to-day? 

PLACE  OF  THE  NEGATIVE  n  i  cl)  t 

Rules. 

1st,  It  likewise  follows  the  simple  tense  and  the 
case  of  the  verb,  when  there  is  one,  but  precedes  the 
infinitive  and  the  past  participle.  Ex.  3^)  t)er(lel)e  bie^* 
fen  SKann  nfd)t,  I  do  not  understand  that  man ;  bcr  9)?ann 
^at  ben  goffer  nid)t,  the  man  has  not  the  trunk ;  bet 
innge  SWenfd)  (^itngling)  l)at  it)n  nid)t,  the  young  man  has 
it  not  (Lesson  IX.) ;  ®ie  ejfen  nicf)t,  you  do  not  eat ;  id) 
l)abc  it)n  nid^t  ge()abt,  I  have  not  had  it  (Lesson  XLII.) ; 
er  win  nid)t  arbeiten,  he  does  not  wish  to  work ;  icf)  tyAe 
itfXi  ni(i)t  gefeljen,  I  have  not  seen  him  ;  id)  i}abt  fte  nid)t 
gefannt,  I  have  not  known  them  (Lesson  XLIV.)  ;  id) 
l)6re  @ie,  aber  i)er(let)e  @ie  nirf)t,  I  hear,  but  do  not  un- 
derstand you  (Lesson  XL VI.);  id)  gebe  e^  itjxn  nid)t,  1 
do  not  give  it  to  him  ;  fie  lieben  ^df  nid)t,  they  do  not 
love  each  other ;  id)  \d)mtidflc  mir  nicf)t,  I  do  not  flatter 
myself ;  ffe  feljen  einanber  nid)t  aijnlid)^  they  do  not  re- 
semble each  other  (Lesson  LXXXVL). 

Obs.  A.  When  the  negative  sentence  is  preceded 
or  followed  by  an  affirmative  one,  nicftt  precedes  the 
case  of  the  verb,  but  if  the  affirmative  sentence  con- 
tains  another  nominative  with  aber,  the  negative  fol- 
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lows  the  general  rule.  Ex.  ^d)  ifahe  nxd)t  biefett,  fbiu 
bem  jencn,  I  have  not  the  latter,  but  the  former ;  er  l)al 
bieff^,  abet  tticf)t  jcnc^,  he  has  the  latter,  but  not  the 
former  (Lesson  XI.) ;  id)  fjabe  S^tcn  S^nt  ttid)t,  abet  mm 
SSruber  Ijat  il^n,  it  is  not  I  who  have  your  hat,  but  my 
brother. 

Obs,  B,     A  negative,  not  depending  on  the  nomina 
tive  of  the  verb,  precedes  the  word  the  sense  of  wnich 
it  modifies.     Ex.  &  arbeitet  ben  gatt jen  SCag  md)t,  he  does 
not  work  during  the  whule  day ;  and  man  arbeitet  nid^t 
ben  ganjen  Jtag,  one  does  not  work  all  day. 

2d,  The  case  of  the  verb  being  governed  by  a  pre- 
position, nicf)t,  like  other  adverbs  (Rule  6  above),  pre- 
cedes it.  Ex.  dr  t|l  nicl)t  ju  ^aufe,  he  is  not  at  home 
(Lesson  XXVI.) ;  id)  furd)te  mi^  nic^t  i)or  tl)m,  I  do  not 
fear  him  (Lesson  LXX.). 

3d,  It  follows  the  adverbs  of  time,  but  precedes  all 
other  adverbs,  as  adverbs  of  quality,  of  place,  &c 
Ex.  ^d)  arbette  l)eute  nirf)t,  I  do  not  work  to-day ;  ei 
fcf)reibt  ntd)t  fd)6n,  he  does  not  write  well ;  er  t(l*  nid)i 
ba,  he  is  not  there ;  tc^  gel^e  nid^t  ba^in,  I  do  not  go 
thither. 

4th,  It  follows  the  adverb  noc^.  Ex.  ^d)  bin  nod) 
ntd)t  ba  genjcfen,  I  have,  not  yet  been  there  ;  id)  bin  nod) 
nid)t  bei  ibnt  gewefen,  I  have  not  yet  been  at  his  house 
(LessoL  XLI.).  The  following  sentences,  however, 
must  be  distinguished  from  each  other :  IDoKen  ®e  nod) 
nid)t  etwa^  eflen  ?  will  you  not  eat  an)rthing  yet  ?  and 
vooUen  ©ie  nid)t  nod)  ttxoa^  effen ?  will  you  not  eat 
anything  more?  In  the  latter  sentence  ntd)t  modifies 
the  signification  of  nod)  ettoa^. 

Obs.  C.  The  negative  precedes  the  word  ancft,  when 
the  sentence  is  both  interrogative  and  negative,  but 
follows  it  when  the  sentence  is  simply  negative.  Ex. 
Sin  id)  nid)t  and)  ba  gewefen?  have  I  not  also  beei 
there  ?  nnb  id)  and)  ntd)t,  nor  I  either ;  unb  er  auc^  nid)f 
nor  he  either. 

To  pretend  .c  be  Jl.  |  j  ^^^^;  ,^^^^^^^^4^^ 
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TMh  boy  always  pretends  to  be  jDtefct  Jtna6e  g^xU  ftd)  \mmn  fOi 
ill ;  but  when  we  sit  down  to  (ran!  au^  ;  aUetn  iDcnn  man  |« 
dinner,  he  is  generally  well  Strd)e  gc^t,  fo  tft  cr  gcwSftnticj 
agrain.  tokUx  ^crgefledt  (toieber  gefunb). 

To  be  said.  +  Gotten*. 

He  is  said  to  have  suffered  ship-  f  ^v  foil  an  ber  jtflfte  wn  ©icittcn 

wreck  near  the  coast  of  Sicily.  ©cfttffbrud)  gcfttten  l^oben. 

Out  of  all  his  property  he  is  said  f  (&t  fed  t)on  aUen  fetnen  ^6fett0s 

to  have  saved  nothing  but  an  fetten  ntdbt^  oii  etnen  Ucren  9lets 

empty  portmanteau.  fefad  gerettet  l^aben 

OF   TENSES. 

1st,  The  present  tense  is  frequently  substituted  for 
the  imperfect,  to  enliveTT  the  narrative  and^xcite  at 
tention.  "Tliis  is  sometimes  done  in  EnglisH,  but  not 
so  often  as  in  German.     Ex. 

Imagine  my  horror !    Yesterday  2)cnft  @U(fe  mcinen  ©Atccfen  !  t(ft 

I  went  with  my. child  to  the  gef)e  geftern  mtt  meinem  Jtinbe 

gate  of  the  towA,  4o  see  the  wt  t)a6  S^or^  urn  ben  t^uftbaHcn 

ascent  of  the  balldbn.     We  oufltetgen  ga  fef)en^   fontme  nnt 

were  soon  surrounded  by  the  i!)m  In^  ®cbr6ngc,  ocrtiere  e^  ou$ 

crowd,  when  suddenly  I  lost  ben  2(ugen^  unb  pnbe  e^  erft  nad) 

sight  of  my  child,  and  it  was  etner  ©tunbc  tjeinabe  gerbrftdft  unb 

not  till   an   hour   afterwards  gcrtreten  »tcber  (for:    td^  ging^ 

that  I  found  it,  trampled  un-  tarn,  oetlct:  and  fanb). 
der  foot  and  nearly  crushed 
to  death. 

I  now  ascend  the  mountain;  a  3e|t  erHtmme  td)  ben  SSerg;   eln 

deep  valley  unfolds  itself  to  ttefes  Sf)a(   ercffnet  fid)  meinem 

my  deliglited  eyes ;  a  limpid  fbrfcftenben  2(uge ;  gnjif^en  yirten 

stream   murmurs   among  the  ©ebfifc^en  rtcfctt  etn  ftarer  S&q6), 

verdant    shrubs ;    sheep    are  gu  metnen  ^Ci^en  roetben  8&mmet, 

'           grazing  at  my  feet,  and  I  be-  unb  burd)  ben  fernen  SBatb  tjres 

(/     <         hold  the  last  rays  of  the  set-  d)en  fidft  bte  (c|ten  ©trablen  bet 

ting  sun  breaking  through  the  finfenben  @cnne. 
deep    foliage    of  the   distant 
wood. 

2d,  The  present  tense  is  employed  for  the  future, 
when  that  time  is  mdicated  by  another  word  in  the 
sentence.    Ex. 

We  leave  to-morrow  for  Berlin,  SKorgen  retfen  »ir  naA  95ertin ;  in 
but  1  shall  be  back  within  a  od)t  ^agen  fomme  id)  o6er  wteberi 
week,  and  I  shall  then  cer-  unb  bann  U\\x&ic  id)  Did)  gewtl 
tainly  comi*  to  see  you.  (for  wetben  n>tr  retfen^  wetbe  t(4 

tDtebetfomtnen^  &c.). 
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I  shall  be  back  in  a  moment.        3(^  HmxM  Cjidd^  wleber. 

We  scale  the  castle  this  very  iDicfeg  ^(cp  erjtetgen  wit  m  bicjbi 

night  ^ad^t 

I  have  the  keys,  we  kill  iS)cr    ©cbtftffct    bin    tc^    mficfttig ; 

toir  ermort>en 
Tlie   guards,   and  deliver  thee  >Dte  ^^Ut,  reipen  aDIc^  ou<  iDcinec 
from  thy  prison.  hammer* 

(@ c^ t (U r ' ^  s0{arta  @tuort). 

1st,  The  imperfect  has  gJteady  been  touched  upon 
In  Lesson  fcTHT  It  is  the  historical  tense  of  the  Ger- 
mans.    Ex. 

i?  ipio  Africanus  was  in  the  ha-  ^cipto,  bet  2Cfrtfanct,  jcigtc,  ct  wSivi 

bit  of  saying,  he  never  was  ntc  wcnigcr  c!)n<    JBcfcb&fttguno, 

less  idle  than  when  he  had  aH  n>enn  et  ntd^t^  gu  tt)ttn  b^tte. 

nothing  to  do ;  and  in  fact  his  SBtrfltc^  toav  er  auc^  nte  mebr  Us 

busiest  time  was  that  which  fd)fiftiQt,  oU  in  bet  (Sinfamfcit ; 

he  spent  in  solitude.    For  it  benn  pier  fonn  et  fetnen  n)td)ttgen 

was  there  he  meditated  over  Untemebmun^en   unb   ®efd)&'^en 

his  great  enterprises  and  his  nad) ;  bi«t«  tm  @d)Ope  ber  9itt\)t, 

future  deeds.    In  the  bosom  entwatf  et  ^(Ane  sum  $Bot)t  fetne$ 

of  retirement,  he  traced  plans  SSatertanbe^,   unb   f)ter^  entfetnt 

for  the  happiness  of  his  coun-  t)on  bem  ^retfe  feiner  S^ttbfirget/ 

try ;  and  there,  far  from  the  unterf)ie(t  er  jicft  etnjig  unb  oUeitt 

intercourse  of  his  fellow-citi-  mit  ^tm  ®iMt  berfetben* 
zens,  he  devoted  his  thoughts 
to  the  promotion  of  their  wel- 
fare. 

2d,  It  is  used  to  narrate  an  action  or  event>of  which 
che  narrator  was  an  eye-witness,  or  to  express  an  ac- 
tion in  reference  to  another  which  was  either  simulta- 
neous with,  or  antecedent  to  it  (Lesson  LVII.). 

Yesterday  a  child  was  drowned,  ®ef!ern  ertranf  etn  jtlnb^  aU  i^  oitf 

while  I  was  on  the  bridge.  ber  fRvMt  ftonb. 

He  granted  my  request  because  (Sr  genxii^rte  meine  JSBttte^  loetl  et  flc 

he  found  it  just.  aered)t  fanb. 

I  was  playing  with  my  pupil,  3^  fpielte  mit  metnem  BiofinQt,  aU 

when  the  news  was  brought  mon  nitr  bte  9{ad)rtc4t  6rad)te. 

to  me. 

1st,  The  perfect  tense  is  used  to  express  an  action 
or  event  as  perfectly  ended  without  any  reference  to 
another  circumstance,  and  when  the  narrator  was  not 
an  eye-witness  of  it.     Ex 
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Were  you  yesterday  at  the  con-  ^tttb  ^te  geftern  nn  Htntttt  gfnwi 

cert  1  wcfen  ? 

Has  the  army  heen  beaten  1  3ft  t)te  Uvmce  gcfdifogen '  twcbtn  ? 

Has  anybody  been  drowned  1      3|t  3cmanb  crtrunfcn  ? 
Were  you  ever  in  Vienna  1  ©int)  ©ie  {e  in  SBicn  gewefen  ? 

2d,  The  imperfect  may  even  be  used  when  the  nap* 
rator  has  not  witnessed  the  event ;  but  then  he  must 
take  care  to  add  to  his  narrative  a  phrase  like ,  fagtc 
ttf  he  said ;  fagt  tnatt^  it  is  said,  &c.    Ex. 

They  say,  that  day  before  yester-  SSorgeftcrn,  f o  g  t  m  o  n,  »ot   etn 
day  there  was  a  great  feast  in      ^tcpe^  ^efl  in  ber  &aiu 
the  town. 

They  say  there  was  a  battle  on  iDen  fSnf  unb  gioanjtglten   oortgen 
the  36th  of  last  month.  s)D?onat8/  ^eipt  t^,  ftel  etne  @d)(ad)t 

Obs.  D.  We  have  already  seen  (Lesson  XXXTV^) 
that  we  cannot  say  with  the  English,  I  am  writing,  I 
do  write,  both  of  which  must  be  expressed  by  the  only 
present  id^  fd^rcibe,  I  write  ;  nor,  I  was  writing,  I  did 
write,  both  of  which  must  be  expressed  by  the  only 
imperfect  id;)  fdjrieb,  I  wrote  (Lesson  LVIL).  Expres- 
sions such  as  the  following:  When  you  cometoleam^ 
he  is  to  write^  to  go^  I  am  to  have  it,  4^.,  cannot  be 
translated  literally  in  German.  In  such  cases  we  use 
the  future  when  mere  futurity,  and  the  verb  foKett  when 
necessity  or  a  wish  is  to  be  expressed.     Ex. 

When  you  come  to  learn  French.  2Bann  @tc  frani5|ifcft  (ernen  metben 

He  is  to  write.  6r  wirb  fcftrcibcn. 

Am  I  to  go  thither  1  ©cU  tc^  btngcf)cn  ? 

He  is  to  go  thither.  6r  foil  fttn(\cf)cn. 

Am  I  to  have  this  book?  ©cH  id)  bicfc^  93ud)  ^okn? 

Am  1  to  give  you  a  pen  1  ©oH  id)  Sbncn  cine  Jeber  gcben  ? 

I  was  to  speak  for  them  all.  3d)  fotlte  fftr  2CIlc  fpred)cn. 

He  was  to  arrive  on  the  20th.  (Sr  fotlte  ben  ^wan^igften  an^ommen 

Obs.  E.  At  the  end  of  a  phrase  we  sometimes  omit 
the  auxiliary  of  the  perfect  and  pluperfect  tenses,  wher 
the  phrase  that  follows  it  begins  with  another  aiixi* 
Uary.     Ex. 


Th'jugh  1  have  never  been  in 
Paris,  1  am  nevertheless  ac- 
quainted with  all  that  is 
going  on  there. 
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06  ic^  gtetc^  nie  gu  ^n6  getoefdi 
btn^  bin  id)  lc6)  oott  adem  tnu 
terrtc^tet,  toai  bafctbfl  ocrgef)! ; 
or, 
OO  id)  9(ctd)  nicmat^  gu  ^avH  ^ma 
\m,  fc  bin  id)  bcc^  ocn  allcm  un^ 
tcrrid)tet/  wa^  bafctbf!  ocrgc^t 
As  he  did  not  answer  me,  I  wrote  Da  er  mir  nic^t  gcantwcttet  (f)ot)« 
to  him  no  more.  babe  ic^  t^m  nic^t  me^t  gefcJ^ttes 

ben. 
The  enemy  having  been  beaten,  97a(^t)cm  bet  S^inb  Qefd)(o9en  wet» 
it  is  to  be  hoped  that  the  war      ten  (ifl)^  t^  gu  6offen«  bap   bet 
will  be  at  an  end.  ^ricg  gcenbigt  fein  toitb. 

EXERCISES.      238. 

Have  you  seen  your  niece  1 — Yes,  she  is  a  very  ^ood  girl  ^ho 
vrites  well  and  speaks  German  still  better :  therefore  she  is  hon- 
oured and  loved  by  every  one. — And  her  brother,  what  is  he  doin?  ' 
— Do  not  speak  to  me  of  him,  he  is  a  naughty  (blife)  boy,  whi 
writes  always  badly  and  speaks  German  still  worse :  he  is  there-        , 
fore  loved  by  nobody.     He  is  very  fond  of  dainties  (bcr  gute  JsBiflfcn)  $,:.  "i  .""ic- 
,       but  he  does  not  like  books.     Sometimes  he  goes  to  bed  at  broad^  ■  .i  . 
^,  ,|  /    day-light  (bci  beUi'ni  JJagc),  and  pretends  to  be  ill ;  but  when  we  sit         ^ 
,'  \   ,^  down  to  dinner,  he  is  generally" better  again.     He  is,  tg  study .^.^^  f 
'physic  (bte  ^(r^nctfunfl) ;  but  he  has  not  the  slightest  inclination  for 
it  (gar  fctne  Cull  baju). — He  is  almost  always  talking  of  his  dogs 
which   he  loves  passionately  (leibenfd)aftltd)). — His  father  is.  ex-  -'  ''■''" 
tremely  (au9crcrbcnt(td))  sony  for  it.    The  young  simpleton  (bet     '  *  .  ' 
S^lobjinntgir)  said   lately  to  his  sister :  **  I  shall  enlist  (^olbat  wen 
ben*  cbcr  fid)  anwcrbcn  taffcn*)  as  soon  as  peace  is  proclaimed  (8f» 
fentttc^  bcfannt  mad)en  ober  pubUciten). 

239. 

My  dear  father  and  my  dear  mother  dined  yesterday  with  some 

friends  at  (in  dat.)  the  (hotel)  King  of  Spain  (t)On  ©pantcn). — Why 

,  do  you  always  speak  French  and  never  German  ?— Because  I  am  too 

bashful. — You  are  joking;  is  a  Frenchman  ever  bashful  1 — I  have  '.'  " 
.    a)  ke^appetite ;  give' me  something  good  to  eat.— "Have  you  any    • 
•l ,» /   /  noneyT^No,  sir. — ^Then  1  have  nothin?  to  eat  for  you. — Will  you 
not  let  me  have  some  on  credit  t    I  pledge  (oetpf&nbcn)  my  honour* 
—That  is  too  little. — What,  sir ! 

My  dear  friend,  lend  mt  a  ducat  (bet  JDucat,  gen.  en). — Here  are 
' '  Iwq  instead-of  one. — How  much  I  am  obliged  to  you ! — I  am  al- 
•  '  •  >Way8  glad  when  I  see  you,  and  I  find  my  happiness  in  yours. — Is  '^.^. 
this  house  to  be  sold  ? — Do  you  wish  to  buy  iti — Why  not? — WKy 
does  your  sister  not  speak  ? — She  would  speak  if  she  were  not  al- 
ways so  absent  (^erflreut). — I  like  pretty  anecdotes*  (bic  2(necbcte'\  \ 
*4>ey  reason  (rottrscn)  conversation  (bie  UttUx*^oXx>xxv<^  "wx^  "wss»xfc  <5sjfc 
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bifK^en)  every  body. — Pray,  relate  me  seme.     Lock,  if  yoa  please^ 

^  m/\^  page  389  of  the  book  (in  tern  93uc^e)  which  I  lent  you,  and  (fo) 

/  you  will  find  some. — ^To-morrow  I  shall  set  out  for  Hanau ;  but  in 

a  fortnigrht  (in  mv^chn  ^agcn)  I  shall  be  back  a^in,  and  then  1 

■hall  come  to  see  you  and  your  family. — Where  is  your  sister  at 

,-  r        present  ? — »She  is  in  Berlin,  and  my  brother  is  in  Leipzic. — This 

i^^  I       little  woman  is  said  toj^e  going  (on&ffy  the  counseller  N.>  your 

friend  ;  is  it  true  1 — I  have  not  heard  of  it. — What  news  is  there 

of  our  great  army  1 — I^_i»  said  to  be  lying  (lie ben*)  between  the 

Rhine  and  the  Weser.     All  that  the  courier  told  me  seeming  very 

Jirobabie  (roa^rfdjeinlid)),  t^went  home'^mijied  lately,  wrote  some 
etters,  and  departed  for  Paris.     (See  end  ofLesson  XXXIV  ) 


/ ; 
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HUNDRED  AND  FIRST  LESSON.— j^unberl  mh  er0^ 

Cection. 

To  begin  to  laugh,  to  weep,  to  TCnfongcn  gu  iad^m,  ju  wcincn/  gu 

cry,  &c.  rd)rcten  u.  f.  to. 

To  pledge.  95erpfc(nl)€n. 

To  pawn.  fBerfe^en. 

To  destroy  by  fire  and  sword.      SKit  'S^wiv  unb  ©dftwcrt  t)crf)eeren. 
To  look  out  of  the  window.         Uni  icm  Jenifer  fe()en*. 
I  do  not  know  whether  this  so-  3d)  wet^  nid)t,  ob  biefe  ©efellfc^aft 

ciety  will  admit  me.  nucb  toixt  ^aben  woQen. 

After  ten  o'clock  you  will  not  f  9lod)  jcfen  U^r  treffen  6te  nud^ 

find  me  at  home.  ntd)t  mcbr  ju  ^aufe. 

The  weather  is  clearing  up.  2>c^  SBctter  bettert  fid)  ouf. 

My  hand  is  asleep.  f  9)ietne  ^anb  if!  etngcfd)(ofeiu 

To  smell  of  garlick.  S)ia^  ^nobtaud)  ried^en*. 

To  smell  of  wine.  ^a6)  855ein  ricd)en*. 

The  sermon  is  over.  >Dte  ^rct>igt  tft  QU^. 

That  is  the  question.  (&^  if!  Mc  Jrage  (e^  fommt  barattf 

on). 
He  has  nearly  fallen.  f  ®f  ^^^^  betnobe  gefaden, 

I  did  not  find  a  living  soul  3d)  babe  feine  (ebenbige  @ee(e  ongfi 

treffen. 

1 0  meet  with.  2(ntreffen*  (Part,  past,  getcofi 

fen.    Imperf.  traf), 

Vou  have  the  wrong  key.  ©ie  baben  t>cn  unrecbten  ©d)t(l|fet. 

He  is  now  on  the  road.  @r  if!  ic|t  auf  t>em  ^ege. 

Give  me  a  clean  plate,  if  you  ©eben  ^ie  mir  gefSUigfl  einen  rds 
please.  nen  ^teller. 
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TARIOUS  WAYS  OF  TRANSIATINO  THB   ^ERB,  lO  PUT. 

To  put  one's   hand  into  one's  3n  bw  Safdf)e  g  ret  fen*. 

pocket. 
To  put  one's  son  to  school.  ©ctncn  ©oftn  in  tie  ©d)U(e  1 1&  tt «• 

(b  r  i  n  g  e  n  *) 
To  put  one  out  to  prenticeship  3*Jnwnt)en  in  t)ie  Sel&re  1 1^  tt  n  ♦• 

(to  bind  one  prentice). 
To  put  to  account.  3n  SKccftnung  5  i  e  f) « n  *. 

To  put  to  flight.  3n  Die  gtud)t  i  0  9  e  n  (ctiet  f  c^  ( a » 

gen*). 
To  put  one's  hat  on.  ©  cincn  ^ut  ouffeften. 

To  put  an  end.  Gin  @nt)e  m  a  c^  e  n. 

VARIOUS  WAYS  OF  TRANSLATING  THE   ^ERB,  TO  SET 

To  set  pen  on  paper  (to  take  the  )Die  Jefeer  ergtetfen*. 

pen  in  hand). 
To  set  sail.  Untcr  ©cgct  9cF)en*(a6fe9c(n> 

To  set  in  order    (to   regulate,  3n  £)rt)nung  b  r  i  n  9  e  n  *• 

settle). 
To  set  something  on  fire.  ^tvoai  angSnben  (anfteden^ 

To  set  to  work.  @id)  an  t)te  2(r()eit  m  a  (^  e  n. 

IDIOMATIC    EXPRESSIONS   DEPENDING 

1st,  On  the  use  or  omission  of  an  article. 

1  have  read  Schiller.  3cfe  ()obe  ben  ©d)incr  getefen. 

He  broke  ^25  neck.  @r  f)at  ben  ^a(g  gebro^cn. 

Nature  is  the  best  instructress.  3)  i  e  S^Jatur  i^  bic  bef^e  6ef)rertnn« 

Man  is  mortal.  JD  e  t  sjjjenfd)  ij!  ftcrblic^. 

Human  life  is  short.  iD  a  ^  menfd)(ici)e  Oeben  if!  fut|. 

Vice  plunges  its  followers  into  2)  o  g  Softer  flfir^t  feine  2(nb&n9ef 

perd'tion.  ing  85crberben. 

Eloquence  is  powerful,  3)  i  e  SBerebtfomfeit  i|t  mSc^tig. 

Poetry  is  enchanting.  ID  i  e  IDid)t(unf!  ifl  bejoubernb. 

Government.  iS)ie  JRegierung, 

History  teaches  us  experience.  ^  i  e  (§)e[d)td)te  (ef)tt  un^  @tfaf)rung 

Saint  Paul.  iD  e  t  t)cittge  ^autu^. 

Most  of  his  contemporaries.  Die  meiflen  feinet  Seitgenoffen. 

In  town.  3n  b  e  c  ©tabt. 

To  go  to  church.  3n  b  i  e  ^ivd^t  9el)en*. 

The  East  Indies.  £)flinbien. 

Th^  West  Indies.  SBcftinbicn. 

Before  the  conclusion  of  the  dra-  93or  ©nbigung  be^  ©d^aufpieU^ 

ma. 

2d,  On  the  use  of  a  pronoun. 

f  take  the  liberty  of  writing  to  3ci)  nef)nie  m  i  r  bie  ^teil^eit 
you.  6ie  gu  (d)retbeTU 
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How  goet  it t  How  do  you  do?  Sffiie  ge^t'^  3  b  n  en  T 

Very  well.  (&i  9c()t  mir  febr  n)of)(. 

I  have  bought  a  hat.  3c^  babe  m  i  c  etnen  ^ut  ^efauft 

Let  us  go  on  a  party  of  pleasure.  fBtr  woiUn  u  n  ^  f)cute  ein  Il8ergit& 

gen  t)crfd)Qtfen. 
He  is  quite  at  home.  @t  uiad)t  ft  cb  *  ^  6equem 

He  is  very  conceited.  6t  biltct  jt  d)  Mel  ein. 

I  have  it  in  my  hands.  3d)  babe  e^  in  ^cinten. 

I  have  it  before  my  eyes.  3d)  bobe  e^  oot  2(ugen* 

i  consent  ^oi7,  (willingly  or  with  3(^  bin  e^  jufrie^en* 
pleasure). 

3d,  On  the  use  of  a  verb. 

Who  has  saiJ  mass  to-day  t         SQSer  bat  bcute  bte  9){effe  g e I 'f e nf 

1  am  urt^A  you  in  a  moment.         3cb  t  c  m  m  e  gtetcb. 

We  shall  have  a  storm.  SBtc  n>etten  ein  ®en>tttec  b  r  l«  m « 

m  e  n. 
How  is  that  ?  8Bie  g  e  b  t  ba^  ju  ? 

1  do  not  scruple  to  do  it.  3d)   troge  fein   JSBebenfrni 

e^  gu  tbun. 
What  do  you  think  of  it  1  SQBo«  batten  ©ie  baocn  ? 

They  will  not  dissuade  me  from  3d)  (affe  nitr  ba^  md)t  au^teben 

it. 
To  buy  a  lottery  ticket.  3n  bic  eotterte  f  e  |  e  n. 

To  be  bom.  3ur  JBclt  f  c  m  m  e  n  * 

To  bring  forth,  3ur  2Belt  b  r  i  n  g  e  n  ♦ 

To  doubt  (to  ca//  in  question).      3n  3n>ctfc(  j  i  e  b  f  n  * 
To  lay  the  cloth.  >Den  Si  Id)  becfen. 

To  set  down  (to  compose),  @(briftlicb  auffe^en. 

4th,  On  the  use  of  a  preposition. 

How  is  your  health  1  gQBie  ftebt  e^  u  m  3^w  ®efunbb«it ' 

To  land,  to  go  ashore.  2(  n  *  8anb  treten*. 

His  affai.«  are  in  a  bad  state.  Qi  fiebt  ttbet  mtt  tbm  ou& 

I  bet  six  crowns.  3d)  njctte  u  m  fed)€  SbaUt.  . 

1  forgive  you.  3^  batte  e«  3bnen  ^u  gut* 

To  esteem  one's  self  happy.  @id)  f  fir  g(fidltd)  batten. 

To  make  an  enemy  of  someone.  @id)  Scmanben  jum  getntemad)en 

I  fear  to  be  burdensome  to  you.  3cb  ffitd)tc  3bncn  juc  8a|i  ^u  fotten 

OBSERVE    ALSO   THE    FOLLOWING    IDIOMb. 

To  prescribe  milk-diet.  ®  t  e  9}?i(d)fur  oerorbnen. 

To  copy  fair.  3n^  9?i'inc  fd)reibcn*  (rein  Qb((b«ii 

ben*). 
Of  one's  own  accord.  2ru^  frctcn  ©tiicfcn. 

We  shall  not  live  to  see  it.  8QStr  werben  e^  nid)t  erteben* 

*t  is  all  over  with  me.  (&i  ill  urn  mid)  gefd)cben. 
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My  head  turns  round  (is  giddy).  @^  toixt  mtt  fd)n)titb(t(li'. 

I  faint.  3d)  befomme  eine  Obnmod)t 

!  thought  you  were  a  German  by  3d)   f)t^(t  ®tc  filt  etneti  geb^nci 

birth.  iDeutfd)en. 

To  live  on  bad  terms  with  some  Unetntg  nut  Sewon^em  UUn. 

one. 
To  follow  an  unprofitable  trade,  ©id)  mit  broMcfen  Jtflnftcn  abgeben*. 
This  seems  reasonable.  aDo^  t^pt  fid)  t)(iten  (fc^etnt  oetnAnf^ 

ticj). 
To    Dse  one's  reputation.  ©etnen  guten  9{amen  t>crlteren*. 

By  means  of.  9)litte(|l  or  »etmtttel|l  (go- 

vern the  genitive). 

He  has  succeeded  by  means  of  SSetnuttetfl  S^u^  S3etf!anbc6  ti!  e< 

your  assistance.  tbm  getungen. 

We  reached  the  shore  by  means  SBtr  fanien  nuttdfl  (oetniittetf!)  eine< 

of  a  boat.  Jtaf)ne^  an^  Ufet. 

Towards  (to  meet).        @  n  t  g  e  g  e  n  (governs  the  dative) 
We  went  to  meet  his  father.         SBic  gtngen  fetnem  93ater  entgegen 

Against  (in  opposition  to).    3  u  to  i  t  e  r. 
N'ever  act  against  the  laws.         ^anUc  nie  ben  ©cfegcn  gutotbcr. 

Opposite.  ©egentiber. 

My  house  is  opposite  his.  SIEcin  J^an€  f!cf)t  bcm  fcinigen  gegen« 

ttbet. 

Obs.  The  prepositions  entgegen,  jutt)tbcr,  and  gegen^ 
fiber  »re  always  placed  after  the  case  which  thej 
govern. 

Next  to  (after).  9^  6  d^  ft  (governs  the  dative). 

Next  to  you  I  like  him  jsst,        SZfic^fl  S^en  if!  er  mir  Der  Ctcbflc* 

focether  with  (besides,  inclu-  ^th%  fammt  (govern  the  dative), 
ding). 

He  lost  the  d  irjat  together  with  (5c  t>cr(or  ben  jJ)ucQti'n  fanmit  ben 

the  crowns,  sold  the  garden  Sbolern,    wrfaufte    ben    ©orteil 

mc/.uding  the  house.  nebfl  beni  ^aufe. 

If  1  were  now  to  question  you  as  2Benn  id)  ©tc  jc^t  fragte,  »ic  ict»  iii 
I  used  to  do  at  the  beginning  unfern  erjlen  Oecttcnen  ^u  than 
of  our  lessons,  what  would  pflegte  (roie  id)  anfang^l  jju  tbun 
yon  answer  1  pflcgtc),    n>a«  wurbcn  @ic  aivt> 

ruortcn  1 
16 
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^>e  found  these  questions  at  first  SS^tr  fanben  anfnng^  btefe  ^laget 
rather  ridiculous,  but  full  of  ctn)Q6  ((5(d)cdid) ;  atlein  rcU  ^Btn 
confidence  in  vour  method,  we  troucn  «af  Sbic  Ccferart,  beants 
answered  as  v  ell  as  the  small      wcrtcten  mxt  bicfctbcn,  fo  gut  ei 

Suantity  of  words  and  nile^  we      un^  t>cr  ftcinc  9Scrrat()  ron  S5?8rs 
len  possessed  allowed  us.  tern  unl)  SHegcln  (5)tincipicn)^  ben 

tt)ir  tomato  gotten/  gejiattetc  (eti 
toubte). 

We  were  not  long  in  finding  out  8QBir  f)aben  bott)  gemcrft,  l>a9  tit 
that  those  questions  were  cal-  gragen  bacouf  bered)net  twaren, 
culated  to  ground  us  in  the  ung  butcfe  bie  t»il)erfpred)enl)en 
rules,  and  to  exercise  us  in  2(nttt)orten/  Me  to'it  gcpungen 
conversation,  by  the  contradic-  njarcn^  barouf  gu  gcben,  bie  ^rins 
tory  answers  we  were  obliged  cipicn  (SRegdn)  ein^ufcfccirfen  unb 
to  make.  un^  in  ber  Unterbaltung  gu  iiben. 

We  can  now  almost  keep  up  a  ^^t  Unmn  voir  un^  beino^c  rolls 
conversation  in  German.  tcmmcn  auf  beutfd)  (tm  iJ)eutfd)en) 

unterboltcn. 

Hiis  phrase  does  not  seem  to  us  liefer  (Sa^  fc^etnt  un^  ntcht  Icgtfd^ 
logically  correct.  tid)ttq. 

We  should  be  ungrateful  if  we  835ir  n>&ren  unbanfbor^  rvenn  wir 
allowed  such  an  opportunity  cine  fo  fd)6nc  ©clcgcnbeit  wrbeis 
to  escape  without  expressing  ge^cn  liepen,  obnc  3bncn  unfcre 
our  liveliest  gratitude  to  you.       tcbl)oftcfle  iDanfbarfeit  ju  begcigen. 

In  all  cases,  at  all  events.  2(uf  jeben  $a(l. 

The  native,  ber  ©ingeborne ; 

the  insurmountable  difiiculty,       bie  unubern7inbUd)e  ^d)tt)tertgfett ; 

this  energetic  language,  btefe  energtfd)e  (fraftuoUe)  ^ptac^e ; 

the  acknowledgment,  bie  (5rfenntlid)!cit  ;• 

tlr  e  gratitude,  the  acknowledg-  bte  >Danf barfeit 
ment, 

EXERCISES.      240. 

Will  you  drink  a  cup  of  coflfee  1 — I  thank  you,  1  do  not  like 
coffee. — Then  you  will  drink  a  glass  of  wine  1 — 1  have  just  drunk 
some. — Let  us  take  a  walk. — Willingly  ;  but  where  shall  we  go 
to  1 — Cora  ■»  with  me  into  my  aunt^s  garden  ;  we  shall  there  find  a 
very  agreeaole  society.  —I  believe  it  (2)a6  gloube  id)  gem)  ;  but  the 
question  is  whether  this  agreeable  society  will  admit  me. — You 
are  welcome  every  where. — What  ails  you,  my  friend  ? — How  do 
you  like  (^li^ie  fd)niec^  3b»cn)  that  winel — I  like  it  very  well  (berrs 
lid))  ;  but  I  have  drunk  enough  (gut  ©eniige  ober  genug)  of  it. — 
Drink  once  more. — No,  too  much  is  unwholesome  (ungefunb)  ;  1 
know  my  constitution  (bie  S^atur). — Do  not  fall. — What  is  the  mat- 
ter with  you  1 — I  do  not  know  ;  but  my  head  is  giddy  ;  1  think  I 
am  fainting. — 1  think  so  also,  for  you  look  almost  like  a  dead  per- 
•on. — What  countryman   are  you  1 — I   am  a   Frenchman. — You 

•  @'rfej;ntli*fctt  is  derived  fr*m  crfcnncn,  to  acknowledge.     !Dan!barfetl 
frprtmses  both  gratitude  an  \  acknowledgment. 
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Bpeak  GcHrman  so  well  that  1  took  you  for  t  German  bvb'rth. — Yoo 
are  jesting. — Pardon  me,  I  do  not  jest  at  all, — How  long  have  you 
been  in  Germany  1 — A  few  days. — In  earnest  ? — You  doubt  it  per- 
haps, because  I  speak  German ;  I  knew  it  before  I  came  to  Ger- 
many.— How  did  you  manage  to  learn  it  so  well  1 — I  did  like  the 
prudent  starling  (tcr  ©taar). 

Tell  me,  why  you  are  always  on  bad  terms  with  your  wife  (^ic 
Jrau)  1  and  why  do  you  engage  in  unprofitable  trades  1 — it  costa 
80  much  trouble  (@^  fof!et  fc  mi  9}{{if)c)  to  set  an  employment  ((n^ 
mon  ein — (>efonmit). — And  you  have  a  good  one  and  neglect  it  (vi 
^tntanfc^cn  ot>cr  t)crnacl)tcif|iacn).  Do  you  not  think  of  the  future  ? 
—Now  allow  me  to  speak  also  (3c|t  toffcn  ©ic  mid>  and)  rl^cn). 
All  you  have  just  said  seems  reasonable,  but  it  is  not  my  fault  (e^ 
tfl  nid)t  meine  ^d)ult),  if  I  have  lost  my  reputation  ;  it  Is  that  of  my 
wife  (mctnc  ^tau  ift  ^d)ult)  baron)  ;  she  has  sold  my  finest  clothes, 
my  rings,  and  my  gold  watch.  I  am  full  of  debts  (pctl  ^d)iilt)cn 
fcin*),  and  I  do  not  know  what  to  do  (mai  id)  onfan^cn  cter  tl)un  fcU). 
— I  will  not  excuse  (cntfd)ulM9i?n)  your  wife  ;  but  I  know  that  yc  j 
nave  also  contributed  (bcitracjcn*)  to  your  ruin  (t>a6  iCcrbi'rtH'n). 
Women  are  generally  good  when  they  are  left  so. 

241.       DIALOGUE. 

The  master.  If  I  were  now  to  ask  you  such  questions  as  1  did 
at  the  beginning  of  our  lessons,  (viz.)  Have  you  the  hat  which 
my  brother  has!  am  I  hungry  1  has  he  the  tree  of  my  brotiier'? 
garden  1  &c.  what  would  you  answer? 

The  pupils.  We  are  obliged  (gc^roungcn)  to  confess  that  we 
found  these  questions  at  first  rather  ridiculous ;  but  full  of  confi- 
dence in  your  method,  we  answered  as  well  as  the  small  quantity 
of  words  and  rules  we  then  possessed  allowed  us.  We  wert^  in 
fact  not  long  in  finding  out  that  these  questions  were  calculated  to 
ground  us  in  the  rules,  and  to  exercise  us  in  conversation,  by  the 
^contradictory  answers  we  were  obliged  to  make.  But  now  that  we 
can  almost  keep  up  a  conversation  in  the  energetic  language  whicli 
you  teach  us,  we  should  answer :  It  is  impossible  that  we  should 
have  the  same  hat  which  your  brother  has,  for  two  persons  canno* 
have  one  and  the  same  thing.  To  (2(uf  with  accus.)  the  second 
question  we  should  answer,  that  is  impossible  for  us  to  know 
whether  you  are  hungry  or  not.  As  to  the  last,  we  should  say : 
that  there  is  more  than  one  tree  in  a  garden,  and  in  telling  us  that 
he  has  the  tree  of  the  garden,  the  phrase  does  not  seem  to  us  logri- 
eally  correct.  At  all  events  we  should  be  ungrateful  if  we  allowed 
euch  an  opportunity  to'  escape,  without  expressing  our  liveliest 
gratitude  to  you  for  the  trouble  you  have  taken  in  arranging  those 
wise  combinations  (fluqe  SOi^cge  cinfd)tnf^cn*  ctcr  (Sombtnaticncn  n\as 
d)cn),  to  ground  us  almost  imperceptibly  (bcinobi;  unmerflid))  in  the 
rules,  and  exercise  us  in  the  conversation  of  a  language  which, 
taught  in  any  other  way,  presents  (bortnctcn*)  to  foreigners,  and 
even  to  natives,  almost  insurmountable  difllculties.  (Se«  e^od  ^ 
Lesson  .XX  XIV.) 
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HUNDRED  AND  SE(JOND  LESSON.— fltinbm  nttk 

^toeite  Cection. 

To  aToid  death,  with  which  he  Urn  bem  Scbe  gu  entge^en,  ber  t^m 
was  threatened,  he  took  to  bcocrjlonb  (rpomtt  et  betrc^et 
flight.  roar),  nabm  (ergnff)  er  bie  %Ux&^U 

I  warrant  you  (I  answer  for  it),    f  3«J)  ftfbc  Sbncn  baffir. 

So  goes  the  world.  f  ®c  9«bt  eg  in  ter  8B<(t. 

But  must  one  not  be  a  fool  to  2(bcr  niftpte  man  ntc^t  etn  9?arr  \exn, 
remain  in  a  place  bombarded  roenn  mon  an  etnem  t>cn  Ungarn 
by  Hungarians  ?  bomborbtrten  Orte  bteiben  rooUte  ? 

The  deuce  take  the  Hungarians  f  IDa^  t)te  Ungarn,  roe(d)e  (cine 
who  give  no  quarter !  ®note    geben   (roc(d)e  gar   nic^f 

fd)onen)/  beim  ^cnfer  ro^ren  ! 

Will  you  be  my  guest  1  SBoUen  @ie  niein  ®a|l  fcin  ? 

Will  you  dine  with  me  1  Gotten  @ie  mit  nitr  cffen  ? 

r  3emant)en  gu  ®a(l  bitten*. 
To  invite  some  one  to  dinner.  <  Semanben    gum    SKittageffen  cinto: 

C     ben*. 
I  have   ordered  your  favourite  f  3cl)  babe  3bte  Ceibfpeife  juberciten 

dish.  (affen. 

There  is  nothing  like  a  good  @g  geht  ntd)tg  iibev  etn  guteg  ©tiici 
piece  of  roast  meat.  ^ratcn. 

The  roast  meat,  ber  IBraten,  bag  ©ebrotene ; 

the  guilty,  ber  ©d)u(bige  ; 

the  innocent,  '  ber  Unfd)ulbige ; 

a  good   (jovial)  companion,  ein  (ufttgcr  S^ruber ; 

the  husband,  ber  9[}{aun  ((S't}emann)* 


ling.j 


@tnen  (Sfet  an  etner  ©ad)!  fiaben* 

To  be  disgustc^d  with  a  thing. -^  @tncr  @ad)e  (gomtiye)  uberbr({f|^4 

fein*. 

Who  hazards  gains.  )  f  grtfd)  geroagt  tjl  featb  gen^nnen. 

Nothing  venture  nothing  have.  )  (^\>x\ifa>9tt) 

To  strike  (in  speaking  of  light-  f  (5in((ft(agcn* 
ning). 

The  lightning  has  struck.  f  @g  ^at  cingefd)(agen. 

The  lightning  struck  the  ship,      f  >^^^  S3t^^  fchlug  ing  ©cftiff 

While  my  brother  was  on  the  2((g  mcin  ^ruber  ouf  ber  offcnen 
open  sea  a  violent  storm  rose  ©ee  (cbcr  auf  bcm  t)Cl)en  9){eere) 
unexpectedly;  the  lightning  roar,  crbcb  fid)  (fom  unDcmiuthet) 
struck  the  ship  which  it  set  etn  befttger  ©turm ;  bet  93U| 
on  fire,  and  the  whole  crew  fd)lug  in6  ©d)itf/bag  er  angttnbe« 
Jumped  into  the  sea  to  save  te,  unb  bag  gan^e  @(^tf[6W(f 
themselves  by  swimming.  fprana  (flJ^rgte  fid))  tng  ^eev,  uw 

fid)  nitt  @d)rotmmen  sit  rctten. 
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He  was  struck  with  fright,  @r  wurbe  ten  ^6)t€dm  bcfaVoi 
when  he  saw  that  the  fire  (erfidbraf  ^efttg),  oU  er  faf),  to| 
was  gaining  on  all  sides.  ta^  ^cuet  ouf  oRen  ©etten  uni 

ft*  griff. 
He  drd  not  know  what  to  do.       f  @t  rou^e  ntc^t,  looju  er  fi*  ent» 

fd)(te9cn  foUte. 
He  reflected  in  vaii^  ^f  ^''^^'  nad)|inmn,  wie  er  mUtu 

In  vain.  $Bcrgeb(td),  Dcrgeben^,  umfcnft* 

To  reflect  (to  hesitate)*         @td)  bcjtnnen*  (Part,  past,  bt^m 

ncn). 
He  hesitated  no  longer.  f  (&t  befann  ft(!^  ntc^t  linger. 

I  have  not  heard  of  him  yet.        ^6)  l}aH  ned)  feine  f^ad^xid^t  oon 

tbm  erf)o(tetu 
My  friend  who  was  present  told  Wltin  ^rcunt)/  tveldber  guqegen  wax, 
me  all  this.  f)at  niir  oUe^  biefe^  cxiMjlU 

What  would  have  become  of  i  2Bie  wfire  e^  mir  ergangen? 
me  t  \  SBa^  rp^re  au^  mtr  geiMrten  t 


A    FEW   MORE   IDIOMS. 

It  is  a  fortnight  (a  week)  since  SStctgebn  (adjt)  SSage  long  bin  t<i 

I  was  out.  ntd)t  au^gegongen. 

Will  you  not  go  out  to-day  ?        ©tc  rpcrten  tecft  f)cute  au^geben  ? 
I  would  not  importune  you.         Sd)   witt   3&nen  nid(>t  befc^wcrttcj 

fallen. 
He  has  nothin?  to  live  upon.       @r  t)<^t  ntd)t^  |tt  (ebeit* 
I  board  and  lodge  him.  ^d)  gcbe  it)m  j^eien  Sifd)  unb  SBo^s 

nung. 
The  mystery  will  be  discovered.  iDte  ^o*e  wirb  ft^en  on  ten  Sag 

fomnien. 
They  are  going  to  lay  the  cloth.  sD^on  rptrt  bo(b  ben  Stf(l^  bedfen* 
He  lives  high  (feasts,  eats  and  Ox  t$t  unb  trinft  gut 

drinks  well). 
Have  you  done  ?  ©inb  @ic  ferttg  ? 

Th?.t  is  his  business.  j£)a  mag  er  gufeben* 

To  !o  one's  best.  ©ein  2Ceu9cr)te^  t^un*. 

He  has  assisted  me.  @r  if!  mtr  gur  ^anb  gcgangen. 

We  must  not  be  too  particular.    flBtr  mUffen  e^  fo  genau  ntd)t  nel^ 

men. 
He  is  not  to  be  blamed  for  not  @^  tfi  tbni  ntc^t  gu  t^crbenfen,  ba^  (f 

doing  it.  c^  ntdht  tf)ut. 

The  book  is  out  of  print ;  it  was  ^a^  S3ud)  tfl  oergrt^en ;  e^  war  bd 

publised  by  N.  9?.  ocrlcgt. 

Will  you  please  to  take  a  plain  9Bcllen    @te   nut    etnem  etnfad)en 

nupper  with  us  ?  2(bcnbe|fen  bet  un^  ffirtteb  (ttiei 


Hie  ffoneral  has  been  defeated  ^Der  ^ctbl^err  tf!  auf^  J^anpt  grfdWai 
and  the  army  routed.  gen  unt)  t)te  2Crmee  fiber  ten  (iaft» 

fen  gen)orfcn  n^orten. 

The  angel,  bet  (Sngcl ; 

the  masterpiece,  ba^  sO?ei|!erf!fi(! ; 

her  physiognomy,  ifcre  @icfid)t6bilt)un9 ; 

the  expression.  ber  2Cu6brucf ; 

her  shape,  ibre  ®cj!a(t ; 

the  action,  bte  ^onblung ; 

the  look,  bcr  2Cnbttcf ; 

'ihe  contentment,  btc  Sufriebcnbett ; 

the  respect,  bte  @brfurd)t ; 

the  admiration,  bte  S^en^unberung; 

the  charm,  the  grace,  bte  2Cnniutb  ; 
the  demeanour,  the  manners,    ta^  S3enef)men ; 

thin  (slender),  fribtonf; 

fascinating  (engaging),  etnnebnicnb ; 

ravish ingly,  gum  ©ntgtidfen  ; 

uncommonly  well,  gang  ocrtrefftic^ ; 

perfectly  well,  oollfonmien. 
Hot  look  inspires  respect  and  Shx  Mnblicf  fl8pt  <S!)rfuicl)t  unb  S5*. 
admiration.  wunberung  ein* 

Allow  me,  my  lady,  to  introduce  @rtouben  Ste,  gnfibtge  Jrau,  baf 

to  you  Mr.  6.,  an  old  friend      tc^  Sbnen  ^errn  ocn  ®.  o(^  etnen 

of  our  family.  a(ten  ^tcunb  metneg  sf)aufe^  vex* 

HeHe. 
1  am  delighted  to  become  ac-  3d)  freue  micb  fe^r,  mein  ^err^  3()te 

quainted  with  you.  93cfanntfd)Qft  gu  modjcn. 

X  shall  do  all  in  my  power  tc  3d)  roerbe  olle^  SK89(td)e  tbun,  urn 

deserve  your  good  opinion.  nitd)  3btet  ©en^ogen^eit  wUcbig 

gu  ntQd)en. 
Allow  me,  ladies,  to  introduce  to  ^(auben  ^ii,  nietne  iDanien,  bo^ 

you  Mr.  B.,  whose  brother  has      id)  3()nen  ^errn  oon  95.  tjerftcWe, 
^rendered  such    eminent    ser-      beffcn  SBruber  3btem  SSetter  fo 

vices  to  your  cousin.  grc^e  i!Dten(le  gclciflct  b^t. 

How  happy  we  are  to  see  you  at  SStc  febr  jinb  wit  erfreut,  €.;c  bet 

our  house !  un^  gu  fe^en  ! 

EXERCISES.     242. 

Why  do  you  hide  yourself? — I  am  obliged  to  hide  myself,  for  it 
is  all  over  with  rae  if  my  father  hears  that  I  have  taken  to  flight ;  but 
there  was  no  other  means  (fcin  onbcccg  gJZittet  ftbrtg  ober  ntAt  anbcr^ 
mcgttd)  fein*)  to  avoid  death,  with  which  I  was  threatened. — You 
nave  been  very  wrong  in  leaving  (ocrlflJTcn*)  your  regiment,  and 
your  father  will  be  very  angry  (fcbr  bofe  ober  gorntg  fctn*)  when  he 
hears  of  it,  I  warrant  you. — But  must  one  not  be  a  foo.  to  remain 
in  a  place  bombarded  by  Hungarians  1 — ^The  deuce  take  the  Hun« 
jifarians,  who  give  no  quarter  ! — ^They  have  beaten  and  robbed  (qu4j 
P0tthern)  me,  and  f  never)  in  my  life  have  I  done  them  any  harm.   • 
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Bo  goes  K\  e  world,  the  innocent  very  often  suffer  lb:  the  guilty,—  -  *  ';- 
Did  you  know  Mr.  Zweifel  1 — I  did  know  him,  for  he  often  worked  ' 

for  our  house. — One  of  my  friends   has  just  told  me  that  he  haa  , 

drowned  himself,  and  that  his  wife  has  blown  out  her  brains-  with  . 

a  pistol  (Lesson  XCV.). — I  can  hardly  believe  it;  for  the  man  ^ 

whom  you  are  speaking  of  was  always  a  jovial  companion,  and  * 

good  companions  do  not  drown  themselves. — His  wife  is  even  said  ^  . 

to  have  written  on  the  table  before  she  killed  herself:  "  Who  haa-  . ' 

ards  gains  ;  1  have  nothing  more  to  lose,  having  lost  my  good  bus-  tl 
band.     I  am  disgusted   with  this  world,  where  there  is  nothing 
constant  (beftanbtg)  except  (oU)  inconstancy  (Me  Unbeftfinbigfcit)." 

243. 

Will  you  be  my  guest  1 — I  thank  you  ;  a  fritod  of  mine  has  in- 
vited me  to  dinner :  he  has  ordered  my  favourite  dish. — What  dish 
is  itl — It  is  milk-food. — As  for  me  (ii^o^  mid)  anbc(angt),  I  do  not 
like  milk-food :  there  is  nothing  like  a  good  piece  of  roast  beef  or 
veal  ($Rint)ip5  ol»er  ^albsbrotcn). — What  has  become  of  your  young- 
est brother  1 — He  has  suffered  shipwreck  in  going  to  America. — 
You  must  give  me  an  account  of  that  (^q6t)tcn  ©ie  mic  fccd)l»a6). — ■ 
Very  willingly.     Being  on  the  open  sea,  a  great  storm  arose.     The    f,    / 
lightning  struck  the  ship  and  set  it  on  fire.     The  crew  jumped  into 
the  sea  to  save  themselves  by  swimming.     My  brother  knew  not    V 
what  to  do,  having  never  learnt  to  swim.     He  reflected  in  vain ;    - 
he  foui.d  no  means  to  save  his  life.     He  was  struck  with  fright    y    ^ 
when  he  saw  that  the  fire  was  gaining  on  all  sides.     He  hesitated    r      ; 
no  longer,  and  jumped  into  the  sea. — Well  (9?un),  what  has  be-    .       " 
come  of  him  % — I  do  not  know,  having  not  heard  of  him  yet. — But    i     -^ 
who  told  you  all  that  1 — My  nephew,  who  was  there,  and  who  saved    j- 
himself. — As  you  are  talking  of  your  nephew  (5)o  ©ic  geralic  t)cn    ^  ^ 
Sbcem  9f?cffen  fprcd)cn),  where  is  he  at  present  1 — He  is  in  Italy. — 
Is  it  long  since  you  heard  from  him  1 — I  have  received  a  letter  from    ^      r 
him  to-day. — What  does  he  write  to  you  ] — He  writes  to  me  that    ^^     , 
he  is  going  to  marry  a  young  woman  who  brings  (jubriuj^tn*)  him    ' 
a  hundred  thousand  crowns. — Is  she  handsome] — Handsome  as    i      *:     < 
an  angel ;  she  is  a  master-piece  of  nature.     Her  physiognomy  is         .•    ] 
mild  and   full  of  expression ;  her  eyes  are  the  finest  in  (ocn)  the 
world,  and  her  mouth  is  charming  (otterUebU).     She  is  neither  too 
tall  nor  too  short :  her  shape  is  slender ;  all  her  actions  are  full  of    ',      '^ 
grace,  and  her  manners  very  engaging.     Her  look  inspires  respect    *.      ^ 
and  admiration.     She  has  also  a  great  deal  of  wit  (t)ct  iScrflauD)  ;    V     {^   ' 
she  speaks  several  languages,  dances  uncommonly  well,  and  sings      •    ■/'  ' 
ravishingly.     My  nephew  finds  in  her  but  one  defect  (tcr  Jchler).—   *  j 

And  what  is  that  defect? — She  is  affected  (umd)t  2(nfprSd)c). — There   7     j' 
is  nothing  perfect  in  the  world.     How  happy  you  are  (aOBie  gtftcftid^  I      " 
ptlb  ©ie)  !  you  are  rich,  you  have  a  good  wife,  pretty  children,  %  -^     i,r  J 
fine  house,  and  all  you  wish  (for). — Not  all,  my  friend. —What  do  c  •'        1 
you  desire  morel — Contentment;  for  you  know  that  he  only  if    <    *    ' 
nappy  who  is  contented.     (See  end  of  Lesson  XXXIV.) 
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HUNDRED  AND  THIRD  l.ESSON.  —  finnftett  und 

britte  Section. 

V  GENERAL    REMARKS    ON    GERMAN    CONSTRUCTION. 

^  ^^Vt        The  fundamental  principle  of  German  construction 

^    ^    is  this :  the  word  which,  after  the  subject,  expresses 

the  principal  idea,  is  always  placed  after  those  words 


•ifi 


^    ^    K    which  only  express  accessory  rdeas.     It  has  the  advan 
"^Mi    I    tage  of  attracting  and  of  keeping  up  and  increasing, 
Nk  ^^  ^    the  attention  to  the  end  of  the  phrase. 

f    5        The  word  which  least  defines  the  subject  is  placed 

4  'T    at  the  beginning  of  the   sentence,  then  come  those 
^    words  which  define  it  in  a  higher  degree,  so  that  the 

word   which   most  determines  the   meanins:  of  the 
phrase  is  at  the  end* 

According  to  this  we  place  the  words  in  the  follow- 
ing order: 

1st,  The  adverb  of  negation  md)t^  when  it  relates 
to  the  verb  of  the  subject.    Ex.  ©fin  SBater  beanttoovtet 

1 
meinen  S5rief  nic^t,  his  father  does  not  answer  my  letter. 
2d,  The  other  adverbs  relating  to  the  verb  of  the 

1        2 
subject.    Ex.  @te  fc^reiben  S^ren  Srtef  ntc^t  gut,  you  do 
not  write  your  letter  well. 

3d,  The  preposition  with  the  case  it  governs,  or  in 
its  stead  the  adverbs  of  place :  ba,  t^ter,  and  their  com- 
>K  pounds  :  bat)er,  bat^ttt,  as  well  as  the  demonstrative  ad 
verb?  compounded  of  ba  and  l)ier,  as:  tamit,  baioon, 

1 
>{  *^    btett)on,  barauf,  baruber    &c.    Ex.  ®r  antwortete  nidfi 
5323 

5  ^    ^officl)  auf  memen  Srtef,  he  did  not  answer  my  letter 
XI  1         2  3 


i    ♦    politely.    @r  antwortete  ntc^t  fc^nell  barauf,  he  did  not 


I  ^    S      Ohs,     When  the  verb  of  the  subject  has  several  ca 
I  >A  ^    Bes  with  their  prepositions,  that  which  defines  it  the 
\^        >   iT^ost  exactly  follows  all  the  others,  the  determination 
p^  ^  yi  of  time  aJways^receding  that  of  place.     Ex.  @r  iral 
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megen  fehter  Unfcf)ulb  mtt  fro^Itc^em  ®ejTd)te  \>er  ba^  ®eidd}l 

(which  defines  most  exactly),  on  account  of  his  inno- 
cence he  appeared  before  his  judges  with  a  joyful 
countenance.  I5er  ®efut^ltofe  Mteb  an  btefem  Stage  (time), 
auf  ber  fd)6n(len  ^ur  (place),  hex  aKer  gd)6nl)eit  ber  retjeit^ 
ben  yiatnv  (place)  bennod)  ol)ne  aUe  gmpftnbung  (which  de 
fines  most  exactly),  the  insensible  man,  remained  on 
that  day  without  the  least  emotion,  though  in  the  most 
beautiful  field  and  surrounded  by  all  the  beauty  of 
charming  nature.  1 

4th,  The  predicate  of  the  subject.     Ex.  ^dj  bin  ittc^t 

2         3  4 

itnmer  mtt  feuter  2(nttt)ort  gufrieben,  T  am  not  always 
satisfied  with  his  answer. 

5th,  The  separable  particles  of  compound  verbs,  as 
well  as  all  those  words  which  are  considered  as  separ- 
able particles,  inasmuch  as  they  complete  the  sense  of 
the  verb  (Obs.  A,  Lesson  LXVIL),  as:  au^tt)enbifl 
lernen,  to  learn  by  heart;  in  Slc^t  nel)nien*,  to  take 
care ;  gn  SKittag  eflfen*,  to  dine,  &c.    Ex.  SBBaruin  gin* 

12       3  5 

er  nid)t  oftcr  mit  3f>nen  an^  ?  why  did  he  not  go  out  witl 
you  oftener  ? 

6th,  The  verb  in  the  infinitive.     Ex.  (gr  fann  S^netl 
12  2       3  6 

nidft  immer  fd)nell  auf  Sljren  SSrief  antwocrten,  he  cannot 
always  answer  your  letter  quickly. 

7th,  The  past  participle  or  the  infinitive,  when  th3) 
form  with  the  auxiliary  a  compound  tense  of  the  verb. 

12         2  3  7 

Ex.  (St  ifat  mit  ni^t  immer  ^oflic^  barauf  geantwortet,  he 
has  not  always  answered  it  politely.     &  toitt  ^t)titn 
12  2        3  7 

iit(t)t  immer  fo  ^oflirf)  auf  S^ren  SSrief  antworten. 

*#*  These  remarks  apply  to  the  natural  order  of 
ideas;  but  the  German  language  is  so  much  subject  to 
inversions,  that  we  mUst  sometimes  deviate  from  them, 
accprding  to  the  stress  which  we  wish  to  put  on  cer- 
tain words,  or  the  strength  and  importance  we  wislj 
to  give  them  in  the  sentence.     See  the  following 
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RBCAPITULAIION    OF   THE   RULES    OF    SYNTAX 
OR   CONSTRUCTION, 

1st,  When  the  adjective  which  precedes  the  noun 
is  accompanied  by  some  words  that  relate  to,  or  define 
it,  they  are  placed  immediately  before  it.  Ex.  SilU 
gegen  S^bennantt  ^oflic^e  %xan,  a  woman  polite  towards 
everybody.  3J)r  ®ie  ^ergltcf)  Kebenbe^  ^nt>,  your  child 
that  loves  you  from  all  his  heart.     (Lesson  XCIIl.) 

2d,  Personal  pronouns,  when  not  in  the  noraina 
tive,  as  well  as  reflexive  pronouns  (Lesson  LXX  )  are 
placed  after  the  verb.  Ex.  3d)  Kebe  I)td),  I  love  thee. 
@r  licbt  midj,  he  loves  me.  3d)  tt)unfd)c  3l)nen  einen  guten 
QJJorgcn,  I  wish  you  a  good  morning.  SWeirte  ®e^tt)ejlcr 
beftnbct  (tc^  tt)ol)f,  my  sister  is  well. 

Obs,  A,  When  the  accusative  is  a  personal  pro- 
noun, it  precedes  the  dative,  if  not,  it  follows  it.  Ex. 
(Sebcn  ©ie  meinem  SSruber  ba^  S5ud)?  do  you 
give  the  book  to  my  brother  ?  3d)  gcbe  e  ^  i  I)  m,  I  do 
give  it  to  him.  SKad)en  ©ie  3f)ter  %xan  ©cma^Knn  meine 
Smpfe{)Iung,  present  my  compliments  to  your  lady.  3d| 
gab  e^  bem  SSatcr,  I  gave  it  to  the  father.  (Lesson 
XXVIIL)  But  if  we  wish  to  put  a  particular  stress  on 
the  dative,  we  must  put  it  after  the  accusative.  Ex. 
@r  erjdf)Ite  bie  gan je  Oefc^ic^te  fciner  ^rau,  he  told  his  wife 
the  whole  history.  Here  the  whole  strength  of  the 
93ntence  falls  on  the  words  feittcr  %xau* 

Obs.  B.  When  the  case  of  the  verb  is  a  genitive 
it  is  always  preceded  by  the  accusative,  whether  a  per- 
sonal pronoun  or  not.  Ex.  3cf)  Derffe^re  @ie  memet 
^pod)ad)tung^  I  assure  you  of  my  esteem.  9Kan  l^ai  bcw 
©efangenen  be^  SBerbrec^en^  uberwiefen,  the  prisoner  has 
been  convicted  of  the  crime.     (Lesson  LXIV.) 

3d,  The  infinitive  and  past  participle  are  always 
preceded  by  their  cases,  or  in  other  words,  the  infini- 
tive and  past  participle  always  stand  at  the  end  of  the 
lentence.  Ex.  3d)  totxt>t  morgen  aufi^  ?anb  ge{)en,  I  shall 
go  into  the.  country  to-morrow.  @r  iff  gejlcrit  baljin  gc* 
gangcn,  he  went  thither  yesterday.  3c^  tt)erbe  3t)nen  bad 
8ud)  geben,  I  shall  give  you  the  book.  @r  ^at  e^  nrir  ge« 
bgt^  he  has  told  it  to  me.     (Lessons  XXIV.  and  XLll.; 
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Obs,  A,  When  two  or  several*  infinitives,  two  past 
participles,  or  a  past  participle  and  an  infinitive  de- 
pend on  each  other,  the  first  in  English  becomes  the 

1  2 

last  in  German.    Ex.  @(e  f6nnen  iijn  fprec^cn  ^orcn,  you 

2  1  12 

may  hear  him  speak ;  ic^  toetbe  l)mte  nidjt  fpajiercn  ge^ 

3  3  2  1 

Bnnett;  I  shall  not  be  able  to  go  a  walking  to-day;  feili 

12  2         1 

$^an^   i(l  Derfauft  toorben,  his  house    has  been   sold, 
(Lesson  LXXI.)  , 

Obs.  B.  The  two  infinitives  or  participles,  &c.,  not 
depending  on  each  other,  follow  the  English  construe 

1  2 

tion.    Ex.  SRan  mufi  ®ott  Keben  unb  Derc^reti,  we  must 

1  2 

love  and  honour  God ;  fte  tDtrb  geliebt  unb  <jeIo6t,  she  i^ 

1  2 

loved  and  praised.     (Lesson  LXXI.) 

4th,  The  verb  of  the  subject  (in  compound  tenses 
the  auxiliary)  is  removed  to  the  end  when  the  phrase 
begins,  (a)  with  a  conjunction,  as :  af^,  ba,  ob,  ba% 
tt)eil,  tt)enn,*  &c.  (b)  with  a  relative  pronoun,  as :  ttt, 
tt)eld[)er,  toet,  meaning  he  who,  and  tt)a^,  that  which  ;  (c) 
after  the  relative  adverb,  tt)o,  and  all  the  prepositions 
combined  with  it,  as :  tt)oburd),  tt)OTnit,  tt)ot)Ott,  &c.  Ex. 
311^  \^  jTe  ixxm  erflten  WlaU  fal),  when  I  saw  her  for  the 
first  time.  3d)  n>unfd)te,  bafi  er  mtt^inge,  I  wish  he  would 
go  with  us.  @r  lizht  ©ie  nid)t,  xozxl  ©ie  tJ)n  bcleibigt  ^a* 
ben,  he  does  not  love  you,  because  you  have  oflTended 
him.  SBBarten  ©ie,  bt^  vi)  mein  ®elb  bcfomme,  wait  till  I 
receive  my  money.  5Renn  td)  e^  gett)U^t  b^tte,  had  I 
known  that.  ?efen  ®ie  ba^  S5ud),  tt)efd)e^  k^  3b«^  9^K^^ 
^en  [jdht^  do  you  read  the  book  which  I  have  lent 
you  ?  5ffiiffen  ©ie  ntd)t,  tt)o  er  gettjefen  i(l  ?  do  you  not 
know  where  he  has  been  ?  Jtonnert  ©te  mix  tttdbt  fagttt/ 
tta^  au^  it)m  geworbeit  i(l  ?  can  you  not  tell  me  w) 

*  For  cornunctioiiB  whi«h  do  not  remove  the  verb  U  the  end  of  the  phr.     . 
Me  LesHon  LXI. 
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has  become  of  him  ?  Sad  tfl  ed  tUn,  iDoburd)  er  eutetl 
fc  grogen  ©c^ben  erlitten  ijat^  tooDon  er  ffc^  fd^werKc^  toieber 
ttijoUn  tt)trb,  it  is  precisely  that,  by  which  he  has  sus- 
tained such  a  loss,  as  he  will  find  it  difficult  to  recover 
from.     (Lesson  XLVII ) 

Obs.  A.  When  a  proposition  in  which,  the  verb  is 
required  at  the  end  of  the  sentence,  contains  one  of 
the  auxiliaries  feiit  and  tt)erben,  or  one  of  the  verbs 
^wrfen,  fihmen,  laffen,  mitffen,  foHen,  tt)olten,  joined  to  an 
infinitive,  these  take  their  place  immediately  after  the 
infinitive.  Ex.  SEBenn  ©ie  ta^  ^erb  faufen  tt)oHen,  if  you 
wish  to  buy  the%  horse.  (Lesson  LXIX.)  But  when 
not  governed  by  a  conjunctive  word,  they  stand  before 
the  infinitive  and  its  case.  Ex.  SDBolten  ©te  bad  ^ferb 
faufen  ?  Do  you  wish  to  buy  the  horse  ? 

Obs.  B.  Incidental  or  explanatory  propositions  are 
placed  immediately  after  the  word  which  they  define, 
or  at  the  end  of  the  principal  proposition.  Ex.  @d  i(l 
fct)tt)er,  einen  ^einb,  tt)eld)er  tt)acJ)fam  tfl,  gu  uberfalten,  or : 
ed  id  fd)n)er,  einen  geinb  gu  uberfatten,  tt)elc^er  tt)ad)fam  ifi, 
(Lesson  LX.) 

Obs,  C,  When  there  are  at  the  end  of  a  sentence 
two  infinitives,  two  past  participles,  or  an  infinitive 
and  a  past  participle,  the  verb  which  the  conjunction 
requires  at  the  end,  may  stand  either  before  or  after 
them.  Ex.  SBBenn  ©te  S^re  Section  ttjerben  (lubtrt  t^ahtn, 
or :  ftnUvt  fyiben  werben,  fo  werbe  iii)  St^nen  fagen,  tt>a^  ©ie 
)U  t^un  ^aben,  when  you  have  studied  your  lesson,  I 
shall  tell  you  what  you  have  to  do.  (Lesson  LXXXII.) 

ON  THE  TRANSPOSITION  OP  THE  SUBJECT  AFTER  ITS  VERB. 

5th,  Whenever  a  sentence  begins  with  any  other 
^yo^d  than  the  subject  or  nominative,  its  order  is  in- 
verted, and  in  all  inversions  the  subject  stands  after 
the  verb  in  simple,  and  after  the  auxiliary  in  compound 
tenses  (Lesson  LVIIL).  From  this  rule  must  be  ex- 
cepted conjunctive  words  which  serve  to  unite  senten- 
ces. They  leave  the  subject  in  its  place  and  remove 
the  verb  to  the  end  of  the  sentence  (Lesson  XLVIL 
and  Rule  4th  above). 
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A  German  sentence  may  begin  with  an  adverb,  a 
preposition  and  its  case,  a  case,  an  adjective,  a  parti- 
ciple or  an  infinitive.  Ex.  S^ntt  g e  ^  e  id)  md)t  au^ 
I  d-j  not  go  out  to-day ;  morgen  tt)  e r  b  e  id)  @te  befud)en; 
to-morrow  I  shall  come  to  see  you ;  im  Slnfange  fd)uf 
®ott  ^immel  unb  @rbe,  in  the  beginning  God  made 
heaven  and  earth.  SBon  feinen  fiinbetn  fprad) 
e r,  he  spoke  of  his  children.  S5ei  3l)nen  ^  a  b e  id) 
wein  S5ud)  »ergeflfen,  I  forgot  my  book  at  your  house,  ©en 
a)lenfd)en  mad)t  fein  3BiHe  grog  unb  tlein  (®d)ittcr),his  will 
makes  a  man  great  and  little.  Stcirf)  i(i  er  nid)t,  aber 
gefebrt,  he  is  not  rich,  but  learned,  ©eliebt  tt)irb  er  nid)t 
aber  gefurd)tet,  he  is  not  loved,  but  feared,  ©djaben  faitn 
Scber,  aber  nix^en  fann  nur  ber  SBBeife  unb  ®ute,  any  man 
can  do  injury,  but  the  wise  and  good  only  can  be  use- 
ful.    (Lesson  LVIII.) 

6th,  The  subject  is  placed  after  the  verb  in  an  in- 
version of  propositions,  that  is,  when  that  which  ought 
to  stand  first,  is  placed  after,  and  forms,  as  it  were, 
the  complement  of  the  other.  In  other  words :  the 
subject  is  placed  after  its  verb  in  the  second  membe? 
of  a  compound  phrase  (Lesson  LXXVIL).  An  inver- 
sion of  propositions  takes  place,  when  the  first  propo- 
sition begins  with  a  conjunction.  Ex.  2)ag  er  ©ie  liebt, 
»ei§  id)  (for:  id)  weig,  bag  er  @ie  liebt),  I  know  that 
he  loves  you.  3e  fleigiger  ein  ©d)itfer  ift,  beflto  fd)neflerc 
gortfd)ritte  m  a  d)  t  e  r,  the  more  studious  a  pupil  is,  the 
more  prog:ress  he  makes,  ffienn  id)  reid)  tt)are,  fo  I)  a  1 1  e 
I  d)  55f  eunbe,  I  should  have  friends,  if  I  were  rich.  'Sftad}* 
bene  mir  bti  Stabt  Derlaflen  J)atten,  jog  ber  ^einb  in 
biefefbe  ein,  when  we  had  left  the  town,  th<5  enumy  en- 
tered it  (Lesson  LXXXL). 

0^5.  In  transposing  the  phrase  there  is  no  inversion 
of  propositions.  Ex.  I)er  ^einb  jog  in  bie  ©tabt  fin, 
l!ad)bem  wir  biefelbe  tjerlaffen  batten,  the  enemy  entered 
the  town,  after  we  had  left  it  (Lesson  LXXVIL). 

7th,  The  subject  also  follows  its  verb,  when  in  an 
Inversion  of  propositions,  the  conjunction  tt)  e  n  n  is  left 
out  in  the  first.  Ex.  5|l  ba^  SBBetter  gmtflig  (for. 
tuemt  ba^  5Better  gitnfltig  i|l),  fo  tt)erbe  id)  biefc  SKeife  in  adbl 
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Zcayn  antreten,  if  the  weather  is  favourable  I  shall  ict 
out  in  a  weeK  (Lesson  LXXXL). 

The  same  is  the  case  with  the  conjunctioi.  ob, 
whether.  Ex.  3d)  tt)eig  ntd)t,  f  c^  I  a  f  e  obcr  tt)  a  c^  t  i  cl| 
(for:  06  id)  fd)fafe  ober  tt)ad)e),  I  do  not  know  whether  I 
am  asleep  or  awake ;  and  all  compound  conjunctions, 
such  as :  obgfeirf),  ol>fd)on,  tt)enn  gfeid),  tt)enn  fd)on,  though. 
Ex.  S5tn  t  d)  gleid)  (fd)on)  nid)t  reid)  (for :  ob  or  wenn  tc^ 
fjieid)  nid)t  reid)  bin),  fo  bin  id)  hod}  jufrieben,  though  I  am 
not  rich,  I  am  nevertheless  contented. 

Obs,  Adverbs  of  comparison,  such  as  :  tt)ie,  as ;  gleid)^ 
ime,  the  same  as ;  nid)t  nur — fonbcm  aud),not  only — but 
also.  &c.,  make  the  nominative  of  the  second  member 
go  after  the  verb,  but  not  that  of  the  first  (this  ob- 
servation is  included  in  Rule  6.  above).  Ex.  9Cie  (or 
gleid)tt)ie)  t>a^  9Wecr  tjont  SBBinbe  betocQt  roixt,  alfo  n>  i  r  b 
e  i  n  9JJ  a  n  n  t)on  feinen  ?eibenfd)aften  ben^egt,  as  the  sea 
is  agitated  by  the  winds,  so  a  man  is  agitated  by  his 
passions. 

8th,  Some  conjunctions,  when  beginning  a  sentence, 
make  the  nominative  go  after  its  verb,  as :  bod),  how- 
ever ;  bennod),  nevertheless ;  gIeic^tt)oM,  notwithstand- 
ing ;  beflen  nnQead)tet,  for  all  that ;  nid)t^  beflo  tt)eniger, 
nevertheless  ;  l)ingegen,  im  ©egent^eil,  on  the  contrary. 
(This  rule  is  included  in  Rule  5.)  Ex.  Seffen  ungead)^ 
M  l)abcn  ^ic  ntemate  meinen  SOBunfd)  erfuUen  molten, 
for  all  that  you  were  never  willing  to  accomplish  my 
desire ;  bod)  f  d)  r  i  e  b  e  r,  er  fonntc  nid)t  fommcn,  however 
he  wrote  that  he  could  not  come 

9th,  The  subject  follows  its  verb  when  the  phrase  is 
inter rogati^  e  or  ejaculatory.  Ex.  ?ernen  ^tfVt 
feerren  aSriiber  beutfd)?  do  your  brothers  learn 
German?  ffiie  gliicffid)  finb  ©ie!  or?Bie  finb  ®ie 
fo  gliirflid) !  how  happy  you  are  !  (Lesson  XXXII.  and 
LXXXVIIL) 

Obs,  When  the  subject  is  a  personal  or  an  interro- 
gative pronoun,  the  construction  of  the  interrogative 
sentence  is  the  same  as  in  English.  Ex.  5(1  er  jtl 
^aufe  ?  is  he  at  home  f  @inb  3l)te  ^rdulein  ©d)tt)e(lern 
(n  bent  ®arten?  are  your  sisters  in  the  garden?  5Bet 
W  ba  ?  who  is  there  ?    5Ba^  f)aben  @ie  getl)an  ?  whai 
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have  you  done  ?  9BeId)er  ^aU  tfat  biefe  S5ttd)et  Qetcmft, 
unb  tt)eni  l)at  er  fie  ^exehxt  ?  which  boy  has  bought  those 
books,  and  to  whom  has  he  given  them  ?  9Ba^  fiir  ev 
itcn  SBageit  baben  ®te  gefauft  ?  what  carriage  have  you 
bought  f 

10th,  The  subject  not  only  stands  after  the  verb,  but 
also  after  all  the  words  relating  to  it,  when  the  sen- 
tence begins  with  the  indefinite  pronoun  e^.  Ex.  & 
febrt  m^  tie  @xfa\)x\xnQ,  experience  teaches  us. 
@^  i(i  nid)t  alte  Xa^e  eine  fo  gate  Oelegenbeit,  there  is  not 
every  day  such  good  opportunity. 

11th,  In  inversions  where  the  subject  stands  after 
its  verb,  it  may  take  its  place  either  after  or  before 
the  other  cases,  if  they  are  personal  pronouns,  and  il 
the  subject  is  a  substantive.  Ex.  fi^cute  gibt  mein  ?ebret 
mix  ein  S5ud),  or  b^utc  gtbt  mix  mein  iehxex  ein  SSurf),  to-day 
my  master  will  give  me  a  book.  ®e(lcrn  gab  mein  ?eb* 
tex  e^  mix,  or  gefltern  gab  e^  mir  mein  ?ebrer,  my  master 
gave  it  to  me  yesterday.  Db  er  gleid)  gang  entfieUt  tt>ax, 
erfannte  ibn  bod)  fetn  ©obn,  or  erfannte  fein  ©obn  ibn  bodf, 
though  he  was  quite  disfigured,  nevertheless  his  son 
recognized  him. 

12th,  But  if  the  subject  is  likewise  a  personal  pro- 
noun, or  if  the  other  cases  are  substantives,  it  must 
precede.  Ex.  ®e(lern  gab  er  e^  mir  (not  e^  mir  er),  yes- 
terday he  gave  it  to  me.  JDaber  Hebt  ber  ©d)iiler  ben  ?e^ 
rer  (not  Kebt  ben  ?cbrer  ber  @d)iiler),  therefore  the  pupil 
loves  his  master.  Dejfen  ungeac^tet  erfannte  ber  ©obit  be« 
JBater  (not  ben  SSater  ber  ©obn),  nevertheless  the  son  re- 
cognised his  father. 

EXERCISES.      244. 

A  stranger  naving  sold  some  false  jewels  (ber  fatfcftc  ®belj!ctn)  to 
a  Roman  empress  (bic  riimifcbe  ^Kotferinn),  she  asked  (fcrbcrn  oon) 
her  husband  (to  make)  a  signal  example  (of  him)  (bic  aufjaUcnbe 
^SJcnugtbuunfi).  The  emperor,  a  most  excellent  and  clement  prince 
(ber  ein  febr  gnfibigcr  unb  milbcr  Jfiirft  max),  finding  it  impossible  ta 
pacify  (t>cruhic\cn)  her,  condemned  the  jeweller  to  be  thrown  to  the 
wild  beasts  (^^um  ^ampfc  mit  ben  tvit^en  :Jhii'ren).  The  empress  re- 
solved to  be  present  (Bcuqe)  with  her  whole  court  (ber  .s)0tjlaat)  at 
the  punishment  of  the  unfortunate  mai  (feine?  J5c^e6).  As  he  was 
ed  into  the  arena  (ouf  ben  ^aiiipfplQ|  gcffibrt  u?ur^e),  he  expected  to 
die  /fd)  ouf  ben  Sob  ftcfapt  WQd)en) ;  but  instead  (jJ.oXV  ^«h^\\v%  ^Gesa 
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Ranitirc}  of  a  wild  beast  a  .amb  (ba^  Samm)  came  up  to  nim  anc 
earessed  him  (n>c(d)C^  tt)m  (icbfofctO.  The  empress,  furious  (duperfl 
flufjcbrod)!)  at  the  deception  (fxif  gum  JBejtcn  gcbaltcn  gu  feben),  com- 
plained bitterly  of  it  (fid)  bitter  bcpmcgcn  Ocftagcn)  to  (bci)  the  em- 
peror. He  answered :  "  I  punished  the  criminal  (tec  !i8erbrcd)cr) 
iccording  (nad))  to  the  law  of  retaliation  (baf  9Bicber»crgt(tung^rcd)t). 
He  deceived  (betrdgen*)  you,  and  he  has  been  deceived  in  his  turn 
(wiebec)." 

245. 

The  bakers  of  Lyons,  having  gone  to  Mr.  Dugas  (gu  S^n^onbcm 
fomnien*),  the  provost  (ber  ©tabtrtd)ter),  to  ask  his  permission  (3es 
nmnbcn  um  Srtaubntfl  bitten*)  to  raise  the  price  of  bread  (mit  bcm 
S3tobe  auf3afd)(a9en),  he  answered  that  he  would  take  their  petition 
into  consideration  (er  rpoUc  ben  ©egenjtanb  tbtet  XBttte  untcrfud)en). 
As  they  took  leave  (njcggcben*),  they  contrived  to  slip  (liepen  fte  uns 
bcmcrft)  ^  purse  containing  (mit)  two  hundred  Louis  d'ors  (bcr  Souths 
b*cr)  on  the  table. — When  they  returned,  in  the  full  conviction  (nid)t 
gipi'ifctn)  that  the  purse  had  been  a  powerful  advocate  in  their  favoui 
(rvirffom  fiir  eine  ^a6)C  fprec^cn*),  the  provost  said  to  them ;  "  Gen- 
tlemen, I  have  weighed  (obnjSgen)  your  reasons  (ber  (SJrunb)  in  the 
scale  of  justice  (bic  ai5agfd)ate  ber  @eccd)ti9fett),  and  1  have  found 
them  wanting  (ntd)t  ooUnjtcbtig).  I  have  not  thought  it  expedient 
(3d)  ^ielt  nid)t  bofur)  by  a  fictitious  raising  of  price  (unter  einec  ungcs 
arilnbetcn  Sbeurung)  to  make  the  public  (bo^  g)ub(ifum)  suffer :  I 
have,  however  (ubrtgcn?),  distributed  (certbeilcn)  your  money  to  (uns 
tor  with  accus.)  the  two  hospitals  of  the  town,  for  I  concluded  (id) 
Q(aubtc)  you  could  not  intend  it  for  any  other  purpose  (ber  ©ebraud)). 
Meanwhile  (3d)  f)ftbe  eingefcften)  as  you  are  able  to  give  such  alms 
(fctd)e  2(lmofen  gu  gcben),  it  is  evident  you  are  no  losers  (ocrlieren*) 
Dy  your  trade  (boe  ®cn>f  cbe)." 

246. 

THE    PHYSICIAN   TAKEN   IN    (betTCgen). 

A  physician  of  (in)  Dublin,  who  was  rather  old  (nje{d)er  fcfton 
jicniUd)  beja^rt  mat),  but  who  was  very  rich  and  in  extensive  prac- 
tice (in  gropem  9?ufe  jte^en*),  went  one  day  to  receive  a  considerable 
(^ienilid)  gro§)  sum  of  money  in  bank  notes  and  in  gold.  As  he  was 
returning  home  with  (bctaben  mit)  this  sum,  he  was  stopped  (onboU 
ten*)  by  a  man  who  appeared  out  of  breath  (ouper  2Ctt)eni),  owing  lo 
the  speed  with  which  he  had  run  (roeit  er  gu  fd)neU  gclaufen  roar). 
This  man  asked  him  ^Unb  bcr  tbn  bot)  to  come  to  see  his  ivife, 
whom  a  violent  diarrhoBa  retained  in  bed  dangerously  ill  (on  eineni 
|)efttgen  Jtuffc  geffibrttd)  fronf  bornieber  Ueijcn*) ;  he  added  that  it  waa 
urgent  she  should  have  immediate  advice  (t>Q^  fd)(euntQe  ^itfe  fef)t 
ncthroenbtg  n76're),  and  at  the  same  time  promised  the  physican  his 
(Tuinea  fee  (eine  ®utnce  filr  einen  SPcfud)). 

The  physician,  who  was  very  avaricious  (geijig),  was  pleased  at 
dJv  prospect  of  gaining  his  guinea  (dtte  fie  ^li  rerbienen)  ,*  he  direa 
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M  (fogen  gu)  the  man  to  Jead  the  way  (Semanbem  bat  SQSeg  getgen), 
and  promised  to  follow.  He  was  led  to  a  house  situated  (jlc[)en'^) 
.'n  a  remote  (ent(cgcn)  street,  and  made  to  ascend  to  the  third  story 
(in  1)0^  brittc  ©tcrfnjcrf),  where  he  was  admitted  into  a  room,  the 
door  of  which  was  immediately  (alfcball))  locked  (t)crfd)lic9cn*). 
The  gruide  (iDcr  Jfthrcr)  then  presenting  (^arrcid)cn*)  a  pistol  with 
one  hand,  and  with  the  other  ?in  empty  (Iccr)  purse,  which  wa« 
open,  spoke  as  follows  (hicrauf  rcticte  t>cr  Jfil)rct  ben  erfc^rodencn  2(r|t 
fc(genl)crina9en  on,  inbcni/  &c.). 

"  Here  is  my  wife :  yesterday  she  was  seized  with  a  violent 
(tiarrhcsa  (an  cincm  I)cftigcn  ^^aud)flufTc  (eiben*),  which  has  reduced 
her  to  the  state  (in  ben  Suflanb  »crfc|en)  in  which  you  (now)  see 
her ;  you  are  one  of  our  most  eminent  (gcfd)tc!t)  physicians,  and  1 
know  you  are  better  able  than  any  one  to  cure  her.  I  am  besides 
(ubcrbtc6»)  aware  that  you  possess  the  best  remedy  for  her ;  haste 
then  to  employ  (anrocnbcn)  it,  unless  you  prefer  swallowing  {vcts 
fd)(ucfen)  the  two  leaden  pills  (Die  5^illc)  contained  in  this  instru- 
ment." The  doctor  made  a  horrible  face  (bo^  obfcfeciittd)C  @cfiAr), 
but  obeyed.  He  had  several  bank  notes  and  a  hundred  and  twen- 
ty-five guineas  rolled  up  (in  SlcUen) ;  he  placed  the  latter  (bie  (e|* 
tern)  into  the  purse,  as  he  had  been  desired  (gebu(btg),  hoping  thus 
to  save  his  bank  notes. 

But  the  thief  (ber  (Uauner)  was  up  to  this,  and  was  perfectly 
aware  of  his  having  them  in  his  pocket  (n>u9te/  bop  cr  fie  in  ber  Sns 
fd)C  battc).  "  Wait,°'  said  he,  "  it  would  not  be  fair  (billtg)  that 
you  should  have  performed  (»errid)ten)  so  miraculous  a  cure  (^te 
^ur)  without  remuneration  (»erac(>en6)  ;  I  promised  you  a  guinea 
for  your  visit,  1  am  a  man  of  honour  (ber  90?flnn  t)cn  ©b^e),  and 
here  it  is ;  but  I  know  that  you  carry  about  your  person  (bei  fid) 
baben)  several  little  recipes  (^a^  JHecept,  plur.  e)  most  efficacious 
(I'cbr  ttjirfiam)  as  preventives  against  the  return  (bte  SHilcffebr)  of  the 
disorder  (ba5  llcbcl)  you  have  just  removed  (!)eiU'n) ;  you  must  be 
so  kind  as  to  leave  them  with  me."  The  bank-notes  immediately 
took  the  same  road  as  the  guineas  had  done.  The  thief,  then 
keeping  his  pisio^  concealed  beneath  his  cloak  (ber  9}?ante0»  ac- 
compauied  the  doctor  into  the  street  (bterauf  fftbrte  ber  ®Quner,  im 
bem — roiebrt  gurilc!)  requesting  him  to  make  no  noise.  He  stopped 
him  (ftcben  taffcn*)  at  the  corner  (on  ber  Scfe)  of  a  street,  and  for- 
bidding (ocrbtcten*  him  to  follow,  suddenly  (pW^lid))  disappeared, 
to  seek,  in  a  disi^iii  part  of  the  town  (bof  entlegcne  ©tobtwertel)i 
another  habitation  (bte  QBoftnung). 

247.     niALOGUE  (tie  Unterretung) 

BETWEEN    A    PATH  I.  H    aNU    MOTHER    ON   THE    HAPPINESS    (bttl 

^ObO  OF   THEIR    CHiLDKi!.r<l. 

Countess.  Forgive  me  for  having  disturbea  (mecfen  laffen*) 
you  80  early ;  but  I  wanted  to  speak  to  you  on  matters  of  isx* 
oorARce. 
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Count,  Vou  alarm  (beunru^tgen)  me  ....  I  see  that  yuj 
nave  been  crying ;  what  has  happened,  my  dear  (tl^euer)  ? 

Countess,  I  own  I  am  a  little  agitated  (unrul^tg) ;  but  I  have 
nothing  unpleasant  (Unangene^med)  to  communicate  (mttt^etlen) ; 
on  the  conti*ary. 

Count,  From  your  emotion  (^te  ^etoegung)*  I  should  guess 
Emily  to  be  the  cause  of  it  (bag  »on  —  bte  D^ebe  tft). 

Countess.  It  is  true  .  •  .  •  My  sister  came  this  morning 
with  a  proposal  (etne  ^eivatf^  »orfd)lagen*)  for  her. 

Count.     Well  1 

Countess,  The  gentleman  who  asks  her  (in  marriag<«)  is  en- 
dowed with  (beft^en*)  all  the  advantages  (bet  SBorgug)  of  birth 
(bte  ©eburt)  and  fortune  (bad  ®Uicf).  His  merit  is  acknowl- 
edged (anerf  ennen)  by  all.  He  is  thirty ;  his  person  agreeable ; 
he  loves  Emily,  and  even  refuses  the  fortune  (bte  3(uS|lcuer) 
which  we  should  give  her,  stating  his  afiection  to  be  secured  by 
her  only  (»cr(anat  nur  fte). 

Count.  But  now  comes  it  that  you  are  not  oveijoyed  at  this 
(auger  fid)  »or  greube  fetn*)?  I  am  very  anxious  (»or  SSegter^ 
be  brennen)  to  learn  his  name. 

Countess.  You  know  him ;  he  often  comes  here,  and  you 
like  him  exceedingly  (febr). 

Count,     Pray  gratify  (befn'ebtgen)  my  curiosity. 

Countess.     It  is  the  Count  of  Moncalde  .... 

Count.  The  Count  of  Moncalde  !  a  foreigner ;  but  he  prob- 
ably (ma^rfdjetnltcfc)  intends  to  settle  (ftd)  nteberlaffen*)  in 
France?  .  .  . 

Countess.     Alas  !  he  has  declared  that  he  can  promise  no 
thing  (feme  QSerpflitd^tung  etngeben*)  on  that  sco'-e  (bte  |)uificbt) ; 
this  is  informing  us  (erflaren)  clearly  (beutltd))  enough,  that  ha 
intends  to  return  to  his  own  country. 

Count.  And  you  would  nevertheless  accept  him  for  your 
daughter  ? 

Countess.  I  have  known  him  (Umqang  mtt  3^wi<^"^^»w  ba* 
ben*)  for  four  years.  I  am  thoroughly  acquainted  with  his 
disposition  (ber  Sbaracter).  There  cannot  be  a  more  virtuous 
(tugenbbaft)  or  estimable  (fd)d$en^n[>ertb)  man.  He  is  very 
clever  and  agreeable  (oofl  @eifl  unb  5Cnnebmltcbfeit  fetn*),  hat 
much  good  feeling  (qefiibbofl),  is  well  informed  (unterrtd)tet)i 
and  perfectly  devoid  of  affectation  (unaffecttrt).  He  is  a  passion- 
ate  admirer  of  talent  (etnen  leibenfd)aftlid)en  ©efdjwacf  fiir  Ha* 
lente  boibcn*) ;  in  short  (mtt  etnem  Sorte)  he  possesses  every 
quality  (bte  Stgenfdjaft)  that  can  answer  my  daughter's  happi- 
ness  Oi^iicflid)  macben).    How  can  I  reject  him  (fte  xt)m  »erfa«i 
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gen)?  Surely,  my  love  (mettt  ^reunb),  you  do  not  liiink  une  so 
selfish  (etne^  foldjen  Sgot^mud  fdfetg  batten*). 

Count  (taking  her  hand)  (fie  bet  ber  ^anb  fajfenfe).  But 
can  I  consent  to  a  sacrifice  (tai  Cpfer)  that  would  make  you  for 
ever  (auf  tmmer)  unhappy  ?  Besides  (Ueberbted)  I  never  could 
brin^  myself  to  part  from  Emily. — She  is  my  daughter ;  more 
than  that  even,  her  amiable  disposition  is  your  work.  Inf  Emi- 
ly I  find  your  sense  (ber  ®etft)  and  your  virtues.  No,  I  cannot 
part  ((id)  treitnen)  from  her.  I  am  looking  forward  with  so  much 
delight  (ftd)  etne  fo  fiige  Q^orftettung  Don  bem  Q^ergniigeii  madjen) 
to  her  entrance  into  the  world  (fte  tn  bie  SQBelt  etngefiil^rt  in  fe^ 
(en)  !  I  am  in  much  hopes  of  her  shining  in  it  (tiered  guten  (Svs 
fo(g^  barm  ju  gemegen). — How  gratifying  (mte  tl^euer)  to  me, 
will  be  the  praise  (bad  Cob)  bestowed  (ert^etlen)  on  her !  —  for 
I  am  convinced  (ba  id)  bad  53en)iigtfctn  (abe),  that  to  your  care 
of  h6r  (bte  «Sorgfalt)  alone,  my  love,  she  will  be  indebted  for 
whatever  success  she  may  obtain.  After  having  devoted  {wit* 
men)  the  best  years  of  your  life  to  her  education,  can  you  now 
give  her  up,  and  see  her  torn  from  (entrei^en*  with  dative)  your 
arms  and  her  country ;  can  you  consent  thus  to  lose  in  one  mo- 
ment the  fruit  of  (Don)  fifteen  years  of  anxiety  (9Riibe  unb  Slrbett)  ? 

Countess.  I  have  laboured  for  her  happiness,  and  (have)  not 
(sought)  to  educate  (brtiigen*)  a  victim  to  my  own  vanity  I 
beseech  you,  consider  (bebenfen''')  also  the  great  and  unhoped 
for  advantages  of  the  match  (bte  Q^erbtnbun^)  now  in  agitation 
(welc^e  man  und  anbtetet).  Think  of  the  smallness  (bte  aWttteU 
ma^t'^fett)  of  her  fortune.  Consider  the  excellence  and  amiable 
disposition,  the  high  birth  and  immense  (unerme^(td))  fortune  oi 
her  future  husband !  —  It  is  true,  I  shall  be  separated  from 
Emily,  but  she  will  never  forget  me  .  .  .  this  thought  will  be 
my  consolation,  and  without  fear  for  her  future  life  (iiber  bad 
®d)tcffa(  gmtliend  beru^gt),  I  shall  be  able  to  bear  any  other 
trial  (affed  ertragen). 

Count,  hat  will  Emily  herself  be  able  to  bring  herself  to 
leave  you  ? 

Countess.  She  has  always  been  accustomed  to  obey  the  dic- 
tates of  reason  (bte  ©ernmift  Dermag  atted  iiber  fte).  I  am  wil- 
ing to  believe  this  will  cost  her  some  effort  (tic  ^nftrcngung 
totrb  tbr  former  fatten)  ;  but  if  she  does  not  dislike  (3^ni<»"bem 
mtgfafferi*)  the  temper  and  person  of  Mr.  de  Moncalde,  I  can 
answer  (auf  fid)  nebmen*)  for  her  compliance  (fte  ^u  bemegen), 
however  painful  (fd)n)iert9)  the  sacrifice  (gu  biefem  Opfer).  In 
short  I  entreat  (befd)n)6re)  you  to  entrust  entirely  to  (ftd)  ^anv 
•erlaffen*  auf)  me  the  care  (wcgen  bet  ®ox^e^  ol  \i«t\«u\i^>s^ft.'a.% 
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CaunL  Well  (SBD^lan),  since  you  wish  it,  will  give  my 
consent.  You  have  indeed,  my  dear,  earned  (erwerben*)  foi 
yourself  a  right  (bad  Uied^t)  to  dispose  of  your  daughter  (iibcr  t^t 
®d)icffal  gu  entfc^eit)en),  which  I  will  not  dispute  (ftrettig  mod)eu). 
I  know  you  will  sacrifice  (aufopferit)  yourself  for  the  sake  ol 
one  so  dear  to  you  (fiir  t)tefen  fo  tfeeuem  ©egenftont)).  —  I  fore- 
see (ooraudfeben*)  that  I  shall  not  have  your  fortitude  (ber  9)?utl))9 
but  I  admire,  and  can  no  longer  withstand  (mtberftefeen*)  (your 
argument). — Still  Oebod))  think,  what  sorrow  (mieciel  Summer) 
you  are  preparing  for  yourself  (fid)  berettcit)  ;  how  shall  I  my- 
self support  your  grief  and  my  own,  your  tears  and  those  ot 
Emily? 

Countess,  Do  not  fear  (befurd)ten)  that  I  should  cloud  (beun^ 
rubigen)  your  life  by  useless  (iiberfliuffig)  repinings  {tie  filage). 
How  could  I  give  myself  up  to  sorrow  when  my  greatest  con- 
solation  will  be  the  hope  of  alleviating  (mtltern)  your  grief? 

Count,  Ah,  you  alone  are  every  thing  to  me !  You  know 
it  well  ...  .  friendship,  admiration,  and  gratitude  are  the  ties 
(bte  53anbe,  plur.)  that  bind  (feffe(n)  me  to  you.  The  influence 
(Die  *S)errfd)aft)  you  have  acquired  (criangen)  over  my  mind 
(liber  widji)  is  so  thoroughly  justified  (redjtferttgen)  by  your  vir- 
tues, that  far  from  denying  (oerldugnen),  I  glory  in  it  (feinen 
iRubm  tavin  fegen,  fie  anguerfennen).  —  It  is  to  you  I  owe  every 
thing :  my  reason,  my  sentiments  (bad  ©efiibOi  ^Y  principles 
(ber  @runbfa^)  and  my  happiness.  In  you  I  find  the  most  ami- 
able as  well  as  the  most  indulgent  (nad)ftd)tt9)  of  fnends,  the 
wisest  (meife)  and  most  useful  adviser  (bte  nu^ltd)fle  D'Jatbgebe* 
rtnn).  Be  then  the  arbitsr  of  my  children's  destiny  (bte  ®c^tebd< 
rtd)tertnn  iiber  bad  ®d)tcffaO  as  you  are  that  of  my  own.  But 
at  any  rate  (mentgflend)  let  us  attempt  (otted  »erfud)en)  to  per- 
suade the  Count  of  Moncalde  to  settle  (ftd)  nteber(affen)  in 
France.  .  .  .  He  seemed  so  struck  (geriibtt)  by  your  afiection 
(bte  ^(xxtiid)hit)  for  Emily,  and  to  feel  for  you  such  sincere 
aittachment  (^(nbdnc^Hd^fett)  that  I  cannot  yet  believe  his  inten- 
tion (bte  ?(bfid)t)  to  be  to  separate  you  from  your  child.  I  can- 
not think  his  decision  (ber  Sntfd)(u§]  'jnalterable  (unx)eranber^ 
ltd)). 

Countess,  No,  do  not  let  us  flatter  ourselves.  Ho  is  a  firm 
and  decided  character  (fetn  —  tft  fefl  unb  entfd)(ojfen).  He  hai 
positively  (befltmmt)  told  my  sister  that  it  woud  be  vain  to  at- 
tempt to  exact  from  him  a  promise  (tbm  bte  Q5e  tnc^uncj  Dorju* 
fd)reiben)  of  residing  in  France.  His  resolution  is  irrevocably 
(unwibernifliic^)  taken  to  return  to  Portugal, 

Count*     You  grieve  (bettiiiben)  me  •  •  •  •  But  I  lepeat  t<T 
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you,  the  fiite  of  Emily  s  in  your  hands.  Whatever  i  ma^  coA 
me,  you  shall  be  absolute  mistress  (bie  unumfdjranfte  ®ebtete« 
rinn)  of  it.  I  shall  consent  to  whatever  you  decide  on  (befd)lte< 
§en*).  IJo  you  intend  speaking  to-day  (nod)  b^ute)  (on  the 
subject)  to  Emily  ? 

Countess,  Afler  dinner  ....  But  it  is  late  ;  it  is  time  to 
dress  ....  I  have  not  yet  seen  my  sons  to-day ;  let  us  go  and 
see  them. 

Count,  I  wanted  to  consult  (urn  Statfe  frogcn)  you  on  (iDegett) 
something  connected  with  (ange^en*)  them.  I  am  dissatisfied 
with  their  tutor  (ber  ^ofmetfter).  Another  has  been  proposed 
(Dorfd^lagen'*')  me,  I  should  wish  you  to  speak  to  him ;  I  am  to^i 
he  speaks  English  perfectly ;  I  cannot  judge  myself  of  the  latter 

Countess,     I  will  tell  you  if  he  really  ijnderstands  it  well  •  . 

Count,     How  ?  .  .  .  But  you  have  never  learnt  English  .  . 

Countess.  I  beg  your  pardon.  I  have  been  studying  it  for 
the  last  year,  to  be  able  to  teach  Henrietta,  who  had  asked  me 
to  give  her  (3emont)en  urn  etwa%  erfud)en)  an  English  master- 
In  general  (3m  ©urd)fd)nt1tt)  masters  teach  so  carelessly  (mttfo 
Dteler  D^ac^ldfrigfeit)  that,  however  excellent  they  may  be,  two 
years  of  their  lessons  (ber  Unterrtd)t)  are  not  worth  three 
months  (bad-9[^{erteljabr)  of  those  (con  bem)  given  by  a  mother. 

Count,  What  a  (wonderful)  woman  you  are  !  .  .  .  .  Thus 
tiU  yotir  children's  education  is  completed,  you  will  spend  part 
of  your  life  with  masters.  Half  of  it  (©te  etne  ^di^te)  you  devote 
(atuoen&en)  to  study  (fic^  ju  unternd)ten),  and  the  other  half  in 
teaching  what  you  have  learnt  ....  Yet  in  spite  of  such  nu- 
merous occupations,  whilst  you  thus  multiply  (©eroielfdlttgen) 
your  duties,  you  spare  time  to  devote  (mtbmen)  to  your  friends 
and  to  the  world  (bte  ©efettfdjaft).  How  do  you  manage  (ed 
anfangen) ? 

Countess.  It  is  always  possible  to  find  time  for  the  fulfilment 
of  duties  that  are  pleasing  to  us  (bte  und  tl)euer  ftnb). 

Count.  You  always  surprise  me  (befldnttg  m  Srflaunen  fe* 
^en),  I  own  .  ...  Ah  !  if  your  children  do  not  make  you  hap* 
py,  what  mother  could  ever  expect  from  hers  a  reward  of  her 
affection !  .  .  .  .  And  our  dear  Emily  may  be  for  ever  lost  to 
you  •  .  I  cannot  bear  (ertragen*)  the  thought  of  it  I  —  ShaU 
you  see  your  sister  again  to-day  ?  Shall  you  give  her  your  an- 
■W3r  for  the  Count  of  Moncalde  1 

Countess.  He  requested  a  prompt  decision  (etne  fd)ne(Ie  nnh 
I  eftimmte)  ....  I  shall  accordingly  give  (ertl)ei(en)  him  tha 
answer,  since  you  allow  it,  as  soon  as  I  have  questioned  EmiU 
on  the  subject  (Smtttend  ®eftnnun^eu  pxu^w^* 
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ComU.     I  am  certain,  Emily  will  reflise  (au^fd^lagen*)  l^un. 

Countess,  I  think  as  yoii  do,  but  it  is  not  enough  (^tnreici)en( 
fein*)  that  she  has  no  aversion  (abgenetgt  fetti*)  to  the  Count  ol 
IVluncaide,  and  that  she  feels  (l^egen)  for  him  the  esteem  he  so 
justly  deserves 

Count.  Well,  I  see,  we  must  submit  (fid)  entfd)Uegen*)  to 
this  sacrifice  (t)te  ^(ufDpferung)  ....  Speak  to  your  daughter 

Speak  to  her  alone,  I  should  never  have  courage  jo 

support  (ou^baltcn*)  such  an  interview  (tk  UnterreDung)  . 
I  feel  I  should  only  spoil  all  your  work. 

248.     DIALOGUE. 

EMILY.      AGATHA. 

Agatha,  I  was  looking  for  you  ....  But,  dear  Emily 
what  is  the  matter? 

Emily,     Have  you  seen  mamma  (tie  5Kutter)  ? 

Agaiha,     No,  she  is  gone  out ;  she  is  gone  to  my  aunt's. 

Emily,     And  my  father  ? 

Agatha,  He  has  shut  himself  up  (fid)  etnfd)(tegen*)  hi  his 
study  (Da^  fiabinett)  ....  But  surely,  Emily,  they  are  think- 
ing of  your  marriage  (bte  QSerfeetratl^ung)  ;  I  guess  (erratben*) 
as  much  (ed)  from  your  agitation  (an  Demer  Ql^ermirrung). 

Emily,  Ah,  dearest  sister,  you  little  dream  (nte  wirft  3u 
ben  'Jiarnen  be^jenigen  erratljen)  who  is  my  intended  (bem  man 
mid)  beflimmt) !  .  .  .  .  Agatha,  dearest  Agatha,  how  much  1 
pity  you,  if  you  love  me  as  well  as  I  love  you ! 

Agatha,  Good  heavens  (®ered)ter  |)tmmel) !  Explain 
(Srflaren)  yourself  more  clearly  (beutUd)). 

Emily,  I  am  desired  (''Slan  beftcl^U  mtr)  to  marry  the 
Coimt  of  Moncalde,  and  he  is  to  take  (mtt  ftd)  ftt^ten)  me  to 
iPortugal. 

Agatha,  And  you  intend  to  obey  ?  .  .  •  .  Could  you  leave 
us  ?  .  .  .  .  Is  it  possible  my  mother  even  should  consent  ? 

Emily,     Alas  !  (^etber)  dear  Agatha,  it  is  but  too  true. 

Agatha,  No,  I  never  can  believe  it  ....  it  is  impossible 
you  ever  can  Ou  bavfft  nid)t)  obey. 

Emily,  What  are  you  saying  ?  Do  you  think  I  should 
oppose  my  mother's  wishes  (fann  id)  meiner  ^Xfluttex  mtext 
itelien)  ? 

Agaiha.  But  do  you  think  she  herself  will  ever  consent  to 
•uch  a  s<^p9  ration  ? 

Emily     She  only  considers  (in  93ettad)tun9  jic^en*)  what 
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she  calls  my  interest  (iDer  %ott](^etO  ;  she  entirely  forgets  hei 
self.     Alas  !  she  also  forgets  that  I  could  enjoy  (geniegeit*)  nt 
happiness  she  did  not  witness  (t)e(fen  fie  ntd)t  ^^VlQ^  ware) ! 

Agatha.     Dear  sister,  refuse  your  consent  (nid)t  etnwttttgenj ! 

Emily,     ^  have  given  my  woi*d. 

Agatha.  Retract  (guriiifnefemen*)  it .  .  .  out  of  affection  to 
my  mother  herself;  your  unfortunate  obedience  (ber  ©efeorfam) 
would  be  (oorberetten)  a  constant  soiu-ce  of  regret  (bte  eiDtge 
SReue)  to  us  all. 

Emily,  Agatha,  you  do  not  know  my  mother's  fortitude. 
Her  sensibility  (3l^r  gefii^looDle^  |)ers),  though  mastered  (gelet* 
tet)  by  her  superior  mind  (bie  iiberlegene  93emunfr),  can,  it  is 
true,  sometimes  make  her  suHer,  but  will  never  be  strong 
enough  to  betray  her  even  into  showing  a  momentary  weak- 
ness  (nie  toivt  e\  etnen  Slugenbltcf  ©c^wddje  m  tftr  feerDorbrnii 
gen)  ...  •  She  is  incapable  (unfdJ^ig)  of  ever  regretting 
(bereuen)  she  has  fulfilled  a  duty. 

Agatha.     Emily !  dearest  sister,  if  you  go,  I  shall  not  sui 
vive  (etma^  iibertebcn)  such  a  misfortune ! 

Emily.  Ah,  if  you  love  me,  conceal  (from)  me  the  excess 
(ta^  Uebermaf)  of  your  griefl  It  can  only  unfit  me  for  the 
task  I  have  to  perform  (meldjer  nur  m  febr  bagu  gcetgnet  iff, 
mid)  nod)  fd)n)dd)er  gu  mad)en). — Do  not  further  rend  (nid)t 
ocflenbd  gerreif  en*)  a  heart  already  torn  by  the  conflict  of  (bafi 
fd)on  fe  getbeiit  iff  $n)tfd)en)  duty,  affection  and  reason. 

Agatha.  Do  not  expect  me  to  confirm  CQidf  lu  befe^ligen 
in)  this  cruel  resolution.  I  can  only  weep  and  lament  my  own 
hard  fate. 

Emily.  I  hear  some  one  ....  Dear  Agaioa,  let  us  dry 
our  eyes 

249. 

On  the  liability  to  bIiror  (^ie  feftr  man  pc()  (rren  fann) 
OP  OUR  JUDGMENTS  (in  feinem  Urtbetle)>  or  the  injury 
(ber  ®d)aben)  rkpaid  (erfe$en). 

An  English  stage-coach  {tie  Canbfutfd)e),  fuM  of  travellers 
(ber  JWeifenbe).  was  proceeding  (fabren*)  to  York.  Conversa* 
tion  fell  on  (^JOf?a!  fprad)  oiel  oon)  the  highwaymen  and  robbers 
ihat  infested  (tie  man  ofter^  anf — antreffe)  those  parts  (ber 
5Beg),  and  on  the  way  of  concealing  one's  money.  Each 
person  had  his  secret,  but  no  one  thought  (feinem  fiel  ed  ein) 
of  telling  h  (cffenbaren).  One  young  lady  {tai  ^dbd)en)  onljf 
of  eighteen,  was  less  prudent  than  the  rest  {^\^\  ^  ^k\%^K^\^ 
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Imagining,  no  doubt,  (O^ne  3^^^f^^  ^^  ^^^  Wetimn^)  that  sIm 
was  thereby  giving  a  proof  (ber  f&etocii)  of  her  cleverness 
(ber  93erjlanb),  she  said  with  great  self-satisfaction  (gang  offcn- 
^crjtg)  that  she  had  a  draft  (ber  SOB  ed)f el  brief)  for  two  hundred 
pounds,  which  was  (beftefeen*)  her  whole  fortune,  but  that  the 
thieves  would  be  very  clever  (liflt^)  if  they  thought  of  SvSeking 
for  (menn  ftc — fud)en  fottten)  this  booty  (ber  Staub)  in  her  shoe, 
or  rather  (ja  fogar)  under  the  sole  of  her  foot ;  to  find  it  they 
would  be  obliged  to  (e^  miigte  i^^nen  nur  etnfaUen)  rob  her  oi 
stockings. 

The  coach  was  soon  after  (bolb  barauf)  stopped  (anjjalten*) 
by  a  gang  of  thieves  (bte  3?duberbanbe),  who  called  upon  (luf* 
ferberit)  the  affrighted  and  trembling  travellers  to  deliver  up 
(^ergeben*)  their  money.  They  accordingly  all  pulled  out 
(berau^gteben*)  their  purses,  fully  aware  (fid)  DorileUen)  that 
resistance  (ber  SQBiberftanb)  would  be  perfectly  useless,  and 
might  prove  dangerous  (ober  gar  gefcibrltd)).  The  sum  (thuf 
produced)  appearing  too  small  to  these  gentlemen  (of  the  road 
they  threatened  (brobeit)  to  search  (biir(^fud)en)  aU  the  luggagv. 
(bte  Sffecten),  if  a  hundred  pounds  were  not  inunediately  given 
them. 

"  You  will  easily  ((etd)0  find  double  that  sum  (bad  ©oppeU 

te),"  said  an  old  gentleman  fi'om  the  comer  of  the  coach  (rtef 

tbnen  —  bmten  aud  bem  ^Bagen  gu),   "  if  you  examine  (biird)* 

fud)en)  the  shoes  and  stockings  of  that  lady."     The  advice  was 

"**ry  well  taken  (aufnebmen*),  and  the  shoes  and  stockings  being 

•lied  offj  the  promised  treasure  (bet  ©erfunbtgte  @d)a^)  was 
iJiscovered  (jetgt  fid)).  The  robbers  humbly  (bofliid))  thanked 
the  lady,  paid  (mad)en)  sundry  compliments  on  the  beauty  of 
her  foot,  and  without  waiting  for  an  answer,  they  made  off  with 
their  prize,  leaving  the  coach  to  proceed  on  its  journey  (wetter 
fabreit*).  Hardly  were  the  robbers  gone,  when  the  consterna- 
tion  (bte  S3efHirsung)  of  the  travellevs  was  changed  (fid)  ©erwan* 
beln)  into  indignation  (bte  3[Butb)«  Words  could  not  express 
old)  n'd)t  mit  ^iGorten  aiidbriicfen  lajfen*)  the  sorrow  of  the  pooi 
woman,  nor  the  resentment  (ber  ^^xn)  expressed  by  (emporen) 
fhe  whole  party  against  the  betrayer  (ber  i^errdtber). 

The  strongest,  and  even  the  most  insulting  epithets  of  disgus? 
{i)te  ung (t'mpflid)(len  unb  befd)impfenbflen  Q3einamen)  were  lav. 
ished  on  him  by  all  (fid)  and  ader  ^hinbe  boreu  laflTen*),  and 
many  went  even  so  far  as  to  caU  him  a  rascal  (ber  Q36fen)id)t) 
and  the  accomplice  of  the  thieves  (ber  9^dubergenp§;.  Tc 
these  marks  (tie  ^(eugerung)  of  the  general  indignation  (bed  afl-. 
gemeinen  UnmVicn^)  (his  conduct  had  excited)  was  added  ()>er> 
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bfnben*)  the  threat  (bte  Sro^ung)  of  giving  the  informer  (bei 
Sdtgeber)  a  sound  beating,  and  of  thro  wing  him  out  of  the  window 
(gum  ^agen  ^tnaud),  and  of  instituting  legal  proceedings  against 
him  (3emanbcn  gertdjtltd)  belangen).  In  short  (Jturj),  all  seemed 
to  concur  (fid)  erfd)6pfen)  in  forming  schemes  (bet  Sntwurf ) 
tor  taking  exemplary  vengeance  on  the  offender  (an  bem  ®traf^ 
baren  eine  auffattenbe  fHad)c),  The  latter  remained  perfectly 
unmoved  (fid)  gans  ftttt  oer^alten*),  and  only  remarked  once  in 
extenuation  (ftd)  mit  ber  Sleufcrung  entfc^ulbigen),  that  a  man 
eould  have  nothing  dearer  to  him  than  himseff  (3eber  fet  fic^ 
^elbfl  ber  Stebfle) ;  and  when  the  coach  reached  the  end  of  its 
journey  (a(d  man  am  ^Me  ber  D^etfe  war),  he  suddenly  (un\jer? 
fefeend)  disappeared  (t)erfd)n)tnben*),  before  his  fellow-travellers 
could  accomplish  (tn^  Serf  fe^en)  any  one  (etne  ctnjige)  oi 
their  intended  measures  (bte  beabftd^ttgten  SWafregeln)  against 
him. 

As  to  the  unfi>rtimate  young  lady,  it  is  easy  to  imagine  (ftd^ 
oorfleKen)  that  she  passed  a  sad  and  sleepless  night  (bte  !Ra(t)t 
^6d)fl  traurtg  unb  fd)(afliod  gubrtngen*).  To  her  joy  and  aston* 
ishment  (bad  Sr  j^aunett))  she  received  the  next  day  the  fi)llow* 
ing  letter : 

"  Madam, — You  must  yesterday  have  hated  (t>erabfc^euen) 
as  an  informer  the  man  who  now  sends  you,  besides  the  sum 
you  then  advanced  him  (oDrfd)iegen*),  an  equal  (g(etc^)  sum,  as 
interest  thereof  (ate  3i"f^"  barauf)*  and  a  trinket  (bad  3wtt>^0 
of  at  least  the  same  value  (ber  SBertW  ^r  your  hair  (ju  3brem 
^aarfc^mucfe).  I  hope  thb  will  be  sufficient  (femrett^en)  to  si- 
lence (mtlbern)  your  grief,  and  I  will  now  explain  (fagen)  in  a 
few  words  what  must  appear  mysterious  in  my  conduct  (ben  ge* 
^etmen  ®runb  metned  SSetragcnd).  After  having  spent  (fid)  auf> 
fatten*)  ten  years  in  India  (3nbten),  where  I  amassed  (jufam^ 
menbrtn^en^  a  hundred  thousand  pounds,  I  was  on  my  way 
home  with  letters  on  my  bankers  (ber  2Decf)fe(brtef)  to  that 
amount  (fiir  bte  gange  ®umme),  when  we  were  attacked  (ange^ 
fatten  werben*)  yesterday  by  the  high wa)  men.  All  my  savings 
(bte  retc^Itcf)en  Srfparntffe)  must  have  inevitably  been  sacrificed 
(ed  mar  gefc^efeen  um),  had  the  shabbiness  (tte  Sargbett)  of  our 
fellow-travellers  (ber  D^etfegefaferte)  exposed  us  to  a  search  from 
(con  ©eiten)  these  unprincipled  spoilers  (ber  5(nqreifer).  Judge 
(Urtfeeilen)  for  yourself,  if  the  idea  of  returning  to  India  thorough* 
ty  empty  handed  (mtt  coHig  (eeren  ^dnben),  could  be  support* 
able  (ertrdcjlic^)  to  me.  Forgive  me,  if  this  consideration  (bte 
S8etrad)tung)  led  (Dermogcn*)  me  to  betray  yovn  cw5v$iKvsK» 
Cba^  3"traueit  »erratj)en*)  and  to  sacrV^ce  (.au^vb'^^^xxCN  ^  «««s^ 
IT 
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(inafffg)  sum,  though  not  my  own,  to  save  my  whole  fortune.  J 
am  under  the  greatest  obligation  to  you.  I  shall  be  happy  to 
testify  (^ewetfe  geben  »Ott)  my  gratitude  in  any  way  in  my 
power,  and  I  request  you  to  consider  (ted)nen)  these  tr&es  (fur 
md)td)  as  only  the  expressions  (tie  geringen  ^eiiien)  of  my 
readmess  (tuxd)  toeld^e  ii)  mii)  beetfere)  to  serve  you/' 
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SYSTEMATIC  OUTLINE 

or  THX 

DIFFERENT  PARTS  OF  SPEECH. 

THEIR  INFLECTION  AND  USE. 


PARTS  OP  SPEECH, 

§  1.  The  German  language  has  ten  parts  of  speech . 
— The  Article,  Substantive  or  Noun^  Adjective^  Numeral^ 
Pronoun,  Verb^  Adverb^  Preposition^  Conjun4:tion^  and 
Interjection, 

Oi  these  six  are  declinable;  namely,  the  Article^the 
Noun,  the  Adjective,  the  Numeral,  the  Pronoun,  and 
the  Verb. 

The  remaining  parts  of  speech  are  indeclinable  and 
are  called  Particles. 

The  declinable  parts  of  speech  have  two  number!^, 
the  Singular  and  the  Plural 

To  substantives,  and  to  all  the  other  declinable  parts 
"  of  speech,  except  the  verb,  belong  three  genders,  Mas- 
culine, Feminine,  and  Neuter. 

§  2.  They  have  also  four  cases: — Nominative, 
Genitive,  Dative^  and  Accusative,  which  in  general  cor- 
respond to  those  of  the  same  name  in  the  Classical 
Languages. 

Ist,  The  nominative  is  employed  as  the  subject  of  a  propositicn, 
in  answer  to  the  question  ^^who?^^  or  "wAa^?"  e.  g.  803 ft 
fcntnit  ?  bet  ^atcv,  bie  ^uttet  unb  bag  .ftinb  fommen ;  who  comes  ! 
the  father,  the  mother  and  the  child  are  coming. 

2d,  The  genitive  denotes  the  relation  of  origin,  possession,  mu* 
tual  connection,  and  many  others,  which  in  En^ish  are  expressed  bj 
the  possessive  case,  or  by  the  preposition  of.  It  answers  to  the 
question  ^^  whose  V^  e.  g. 'fficffen  ^aucliftbag?  ®g  ill  beg  ^Snigg; 
beg  ilauftnanng  *,  whose  house  is  this?  It  is  the  kiw^'^%  >^^\&ffii.< 
ehant's. 
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Sd,  The  dative  is  the  case  of  the  remote  object,  from  which  anj 
tikinfr  18  taken,  to  or  for  which  any  thing  is  done.  It  answers  to 
tiie  question  ^Uo  whom?^*  ^^for  what 7^^  e.g.  SBcm  bringfl  ©u 
bof  95ud)  ?  2)em  gebrec ;  bem  ^nabcn ;  fojr  whom  do  you  bring  that 
book  ?     For  the  teacher ;  the  boy. 

4th,  The  accusative  indicates  the  immediate  object  of  an  activi 
transitive  verb,  in  answer  to  the  question  "  whomf^^  or  "  what?** 
e.  g.  SBa^  l)aft  S)u  ?  @tne  ^ebet ;  ein  S){efTet ;  what  hast  thou  %  A 
van '  a  knife. 


ARTICLES. 

§  3.  An  article  is  a  word  which  serves  to  restrict 
or  individualize  the  meaning  of  substantives. 

There  are  in  German  as  in  English  two  articles ; 
the  definite  bet/  bie^  ia^f  the ;  and  the  indefinite  dn,  tint, 
cut/  an  or  a. 

In  German  both  articles  are  declined,  i.  e.  they  indi- 
cate by  a  change  of  termination  the  gender,  the  num- 
ber, and  the  case  of  the  substantive  to  which  they  be- 
long. 

DECLENSION   OF   THE    DEFINITE    ARTICLE. 


SlNOULAK. 

Plural. 

. 

ACasc. 

Fem. 

Nent. 

For  all  gendeiB. 

NOM. 

bet. 

bte. 

bad. 

the. 

bte,            the. 

Gen. 

.  bed. 

ber. 

beg. 

of  the. 

ber,       of  tjie. 

Dat. 

bem. 

ber, 

bem^ 

to  the. 

ben,       to  ihe. 

Ace. 

ben. 

bte, 

bad/ 

the. 

bte,            the. 

declension   of  the  indefinite 

article. 

Maso. 

Fem. 

N«at. 

NoM. 

etn, 

etne. 

etn. 

a,  an. 

Gen. 

eine^. 

etner. 

eined. 

of  a,  an. 

Dat 

etnem, 

etner, 

etnem. 

to  a,  an. 

Ace. 

etnen. 

etne. 

etn, 

a,  an. 

OBSEEVATIONS. 

§  4.     Obs.  1.     The  meaning  of  substantives   without  the 
article  is  expressed  in  the  most  general  manner.     The  office 
of  the  article  is  to  point  out  either  definitely  or  indefinitely  ai 
mdhidtud  of  the  genus  or  species  denoted  by  the  substantive 
^  g»  ^er  fSlanttf  the  man ;  eine  ^hime,  a  flower 
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Obs.  2.  Hence  common  nouns  only,  which  under  one  term 
eompreheiid  manj  individuals,  can,  strictly  speaking,  assume 
the  article.  The  remaining  classes  of  nouns  must  from  the 
nature  of  their  signification  *  commonly  reject  it ;  viz :  1st, 
proper  names,  which  already  contain  the  notion  of  individuali- 
ty ;  as,  Goethe,  Walter  Scott,  &c. ;  2d,  abstract  substantives 
and  names  of  materials,  the  meaning  of  which  is  so  general, 
that  no  individual  is  distinguished  ;  as,  virtue,  water,  gold, 

Obs,  3.     The  article,  however,  is  employed  in  various  rela-^ 
tions  before  all  classes  of  substantives,  even  more  frequently 
in  German  than  in  English. 

ARTICLE  BEFORE  PROPER  NAMES. 

§  5.  The  article  is  used  before  proper  names  in  the 
foJlowing  instances : — 

1st,  When  the  name  of  a  person  assumes  the  signification  of 
a  common  noun.  This  is  Ihe  case,  when  the  same,  name  is  com- 
mon to  several  individuals  ;  as,  Me  ©tuart%  Me  (Satone,  the  Stuarts, 
the  Gates,  or  when  it  is  employed  to  express  some  quality  oi 
characteristic ;  as,  er  ifi  etn  ^roctter  ^iatc,  he  is  a  second  Plato ;  tct 
©afar  unfcrcr  But,  the  Caesar  of  our  age. 

2d,  If  the  name  of  a  person  is  preceded  by  an  adjective ;  as, 
tcr  bcitiqe  ^ctru^,  bcr  grct'e  Jricbrid),  St.  Peter,  Frederick  the  Great, 

3d,  When  the  name  of  an  author  is  put  instead  of  his  works ; 
as.  Id)  (cfe  ben  (Bd)offpcare,  I  am  reading  Shakspeare;  f)a^cn  @ie 
ten  Cefjing  ncd)  ntct)t?  have  yo*  not  yet  purchased  Lessing's 
works  1 

4th,  To  denote  familiarity  or  inferiority ;  as,  td)  mag'^  unb 
<D\\V^  nid)t  gtaubcn,  bop  mid)  ber  Sfflax  »ertnffcn  bot  (©(feitler),  I  cannot 
possibly  believe  that  (friend)  Max  has  deserted  me;  ber  Jrt^  foil 
^efcbrpinb  fommcn^  let  Frederick  (servant)  make  haste  to  come.  In 
this  connection  the  article  may  often  be  rendered  into  English  by  a 
possessive  pronoun;  e.  g.  too  ift  bee  J8atcc?  where  is  your  father? 
bie  ?Diuttcr  ift  auegeganQCH/  my  (our)  mother  has  gone  out. 

5th,  To  distinguish  the  gei.der  of  names  of  countries  and  places, 
such  as  are  not  of  the  neuter  gender ;  as,  bie  @d)n>etj/  bet  SBviiit 
gau  K. 

6th,  The  article  serves  often  sin^ply  to  point  out  the  case  of  the 
name ;  as,  ber  ^elb^ug  be^  6i>tu6/  the  expedition  of  Cyrus ;  ber  So^ 
^  e  ^  ©ocrate^;  the  death  of  Socrates. 

4RTICLE   BEFORE    ABSTRACT    SUBSTANTIVES    AND    NAMES    Of 

MATERIALS. 

§  6.     Before  abstract  substantives  and   names  of 
naterials  the  article  is  employed, 
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lit.  To  express  the  distinction  of  case,  when  the  noun  is  of  ih« 
feminine  ^'ender  and  therefore  indeclinable  in  the  singular  ($  30)  i 
e.  g.  tcr  Sag  t  c  r  JKad)C  ijl  gcfoiiinu'n^  the  day  of  vengeance  it 
come ;  in  t  c  t  S^ct^ctt  ()et(*gcm  @d)U^^  under  the  sacred  proteistioD 
of  liberty ;  b  c  r  |)tiife  betilrfcn,  to  stand  in  need  of  help. 

dd,  When  their  meaning  is  restricted  to  some  particular  in* 
stance ;  as,  bae  SBoffet  tcr  @16e,  the  waters  of  the  Kibe ;  tcr 
^(etp  te$  ®d)it(cr^/  the  diligence  of  the  scholar. 

ARTICLE    BEFORE    COMMON    NOUNS. 

§  7.  Common  nouns  are  usually  connected  either 
with  the  definite  or  indefinite  article.  Its  omission, 
however,  becomes  necessary  in  the  following  cases : — 

1st,  When  the  common  noun  expresses  some  quality  or  condi* 
Hon;  as,  ct  tj!  ^aufmnnn^  itcintg,  @o(&at  qctvcttcn,  he  has  become 
a  merchant,  king,  a  soldier. 

2d,  In  titles,  superscriptions,  &c.,  e^s  in  English  ;  e.  g.  doctor 
Cutbcr ;  ^crr,  Jrau  5)ictrtcb/  Mr.,  Mrs.  Dietrich  ;  l>cutfd)  ^  en9(ifd)e< 
JK^orterbud),  German-English  Dictionary. 

3d,  When  the  common  noun,  in  connection  with  a  preposition, 
constitutes  an  adverbial  expression,  or  when  several  common  nouns 
are  united  by  a  copulative  conjunction  and  form  one  complex  no- 
tion ;  e.  g.  ^u  5uPt/  ftOer  Canb,  ^u  <Sd)ijfc  reifcn,  to  travel  on  foot,  by 
land,  by  sea ;  JRoj^  unD  SRcitcr  fd)noben,  un^  ^ieg  unb  Junfcn  jlcbcn 
(iBfttgct),  both  horse  and  horseman  were  panting,  and  pebbles 
and  gparks  were  flying;  mit  ®ut  unb  JBlut^  with  property  and 
life. 

4th,  Common  nouns  in  the  plural,  denoting  several  individuals 
in  an  indeterminate  manner,  and  corresponding  to  the  singular  with 
the  indefinite  article  etn,  ctne^  cin,  do  not  admit  of  the  article ;  as,  id) 
f)oOc  einen  iBticf  crbattcn^  I  have  received  a  letter ;  plur.  id)  bobe 
93  r  i  c  f  c  er batten,  I  have  received  letters.  5)fcrbc  finb  nfi|ltd)e  Sbiece, 
horses  are  useful  animals. 

5th,  The  omission  of  the  article  often  gives  a  partitive  significa- 
tion to  the  substantive,  especially,  if  it  be  the  name  of  a  material 
substance.  In  this  case  we  supply  the  English  some  (the  French 
du)  ;  e.  g.  Qib  if)m  SBrob/  9}iilc^/  aSein^  give  him  some  bread,  milk, 
wine,  &c. 

IDIOMATIC    USE   OF    THE    ARTICLE. 

§  8.  In  a  manner  peculiar  to  the  German,  the  definite  ar- 
ticle is  oflen  put  before  a  common  noun,  to  indicate  that  the  en* 
tire  species  is  meant ;  e.  g.  b  e  r  IWenfd)  ift  ftcrb  (id),  man  {aO 
men^  every  man)  is  mortal.  So  also  before  abstract  substan- 
tives and  names  of  materials,  when  their  meaning  is  to  be  taken 
to  its  fiiU  extent ;   e.  g.   unb  t  i  e  ^ugenb,  fte  i(t  fein  leerei 
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S)d)aO/  and  virtue,  it  is  no  empty  scund ;  tai  gtfen  id  tin  UBo 
tan,  iron  {cdl  iron)  is  a  metal. 

The  Germans  employ  the  definite  article  also  before  the  names 
of  seasons,  months,  days,  and  in  many  other  cases,  where  the 
English  idiom  does  not  admit  of  it ;  e.  g.  ter  Seng/  bet  @Dmmer^ 
ber  5(benb,  spring,  summer,  evening ;  bad  S^^rtilentl^um,  christi- 
tnily,  bte  &9t,  matrimony,  &c. 

THE    ARTICLE   IN    SENTENCES. 

^  9.  When  in  the  same  proposition  several  substantives  of 
the  same  gender  and  number  follow  each  other,  the  article  is 
expressed  with  the  first  only ;  but  if  they  differ  in  gender  or  in 
number,  or  are  otherwise  opposed  to  each  other,  it  must  be 
expressed  with  each ;  e.  g.  6te  QSerwonbten  unb  greunbe  ties 
fed  ^D^anned  ftiib  aOle  tott,  the  relations  and  friends  of  this  man 
are  all  dead ;  ber  93ater,  bte  9Wutter  unb  tie  Sintex  fmb  gu 
^aufe,  the  father,  the  mother  and  the  children  are  at  home. 

When  a  substantive  in  the  genitive  case  limits  the  meaning 
of  another,  the  article  is  always  omitted  before  the  limited  sub- 
stantive, if  the  genitive  precedes  it ;  e.  g.  metned  95rubevd 
95uc^— bad  Q5iid)  metned  SSrubcrd,  my  brother's  book  ;  auf  fet* 
ned  gebend  crftem  ©ange,  on  the  first  journey  of  his  life. 

§  10.  If  the  definite  article  is  preceded  by  one  of  the  pre- 
positions an,  auf,  bei,  tntd),  fiir,  tn,  ©on,  »or,  iiber,  ju,  both  are 
frequently  contracted  into  one  word. 

The  following  is  a  list  of  the  principal  contractiont  thus 
formed : — 

Hm  instead  of  an  bem,    e.  g.  atn  ^cnfler,  at  the  window ; 

an^,  "  an  tai,  "  an^  Ufcr,  to  the  shore ; 

auf^,  "  auf  ba^,  "  auf«  S^lb,  into  ^e  field ; 

beim,  "  bci  bcni,  •*  bctm  8id)te,  near  the  light ; 

burdi^,  *'  burd)  tai  "  burd)^  S^u<^^/  through  the  fire ; 

fHxi,  "  fftr  tai,  "  filw  iBatcrlonb,  for  one's  country 

im,  .    •*  in  bem,  "  im  ^aufc,  in  the  house ; 

ing,  '    "  in  bag,  «*  ing  80Baffer,  into  the  water ; 

wm,  "  t)on  bem,  "  Dom  ^tmmct^  from  (the)  heaven ; 

Wtg,  ••  DOC  bag,  "  oorg  ^Cngeftcbt,  before  the  face  ; 

ftbecm,  "  fiber  bem,  "  fibccm  Srbenlebcn,  above  this  earth 

ly  life ; 

ftbctg,  *•  fiber  bag,  "  flbcrg  ^ca,  over  the  sea ; 

untetm,      "  untcr  bem,  "  untcrm  ©aume,  under  the  tree 

juni,  "  ju  bem,  "  gum  Otftcf,  fortunately ; 

ffU,  "  in  ber,  "  gut  Jrcube   to  the  joy. 
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SUBSTANTIVES  OR  NOUNS. 

$  11./  A  substantive  or  noun  is  the  name  of  anj 
person  or  thing. 

Substantives  are  divided  into  three  principal  clas- 
ses :  Proper^  Common^  and  Abstract. 

A  proper  noun  is  the  name  of  an  individual  person 
or  object ;  as,'3^inric^,  I)etttfd)Ianb,  Henry,  Germany. 

A  common  noun  is  a  general  term  comprehending 
a  plurality  of  individuals  or  parts,  and  applicable  to 
each  of  them ;  e.  g.  SKcnfd),  S5aum,  ^rb,  man,  tree 
lorse,  &c. 

Among  common  nouns  may  also  be  included  names  of  materials  ; 
as,  ©ifeti/  iron ;  9){t(d)/  milk,  and  collective  nouns,  which  are  singu* 
lar  in  form,  but  plural  in  signification ;  as,  SScIf/  people ;  ©ebitge, 
range  of  mountains. 

An  abstract  noun  is  one  which  serves  to  denote 
either  a  qv^ity,  an  activity,  or  mode  of  being,  to  which 
the  mind  attributes  an  independent  existence ;.  e.  g. 
grei^it,  liberty  ;  8auf,  course ;  ®cbdd)tnif ,  memory,  &c. 

In  German  the  initialof  substantives  and  words 
used  substantively  is  always  a  capital  letter. 

We  shall  consider  the  substantive  in  a  fourfold 
point  of  view ;  namely,  as  to  its  Gender,  its  Nwnb&r 
its  Inflection,  and  lastly  its  Government 


L    GENDER. 

§  12.  The  grammatical  gender  of  names  of  per 
sons  and  animals  generally  corresponds  tc  their  nata« 
ral  sex,  i.  e.  the  names  of  all  male  beings,  iiicluding 
that  of  the  Divinity  and  other  superior  beings  regard- 
ed as  males,  are  masculine  ;  those  of  all  females  aro 
feminine^;  e.  g.  ber  SKann,  the  man  ;  bet  ®ott,  God ;  bn 
®ei(l,  the  spirit ;  bic  ©ottinn,  the  goddess ;  bie  9Rtttta% 
the  mother. 

Exceptions,  Diminutives  in  d)  c  n  and  let  n ;  as,  Dn^  ^^dbm 
the  maid  ;  bag  ^Snntctn^  the  mannikin ;  also,  t>og  ^db,  the  womaiii 
and  certain  compounds ;  as,  t>te  ^TJann^petfcti/  the  male ;  tag  SBdMf 
tiltt  S^auettiinmwt,  the  female,  woman. 
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Appellations,  comprehending  an  entire  species  of  living 
beings  without  reference  to  any  distinction  of  sex,  are  some- 
times masculine,  sometimes  feminine,  and  sometimes  neuter, 
e.  g.  ber  OKenfd),  man  (homo);  tie  SBadj^tel,  the  quaH;  tad 
^fert,  the  horse. 

§  13.     With  respect  to  substantives  in  general,  their 
gender,  as  far  as  it  is  reducible  to  rules,  may  be  deter- 
mined  either  by  their  signification^  or  by  their  termx 
nation. 

GENDER   OF   SUBSTANTIVES   DISTINGUISHED   BT   THEIft 

SIGNIFICATION. 

I.  Masculmes.  The  name  of  winds,  seasons,  months,  ana 
days  afenfiisculine ;  also  the  points  of  compass ; as,  ter  Korb^ 
@iit/  Ofl/  3Befl/  the  north,  south,  east,  west. 

II.  Fominines.  Most  names  of  rivers  are  feminine;  e.  g 
tie  X^emfe,  ©onau,  fficfer,  the  Thames,  Danube,  Weser.  Ex 
cept  ber  St^etn,  aRoin,  Sfej^one,  3f?tt  ic 

§  14.     HI.  Neuters.     To  the  neuter  gender  belong : 

1st,  The  names' of  letters,  bad  %  03/  S  2C. 

2d,  All  infinitives  and  other  words,  which  properly  are  no 
substantives,  but  are  used  as  such ;  e.  g.  bad  ©e^ett/  ^oren^ 
the  seeing,  hearing ;  toii  ®\xXt,  ®c^one/  the  good,  beautiful ; 
bad  2Benn,  bad  %hzx,  the  if,  the  hut. 

dd,  Name^  of  countries  and  places ;  as,  ^Seutfd^Ianb^  ^ranf« 
retd^,  St^Vsig,  gretburg,  Germany,  France,  Leipzig,  Freiburg. 

Except  the  following :  bte  itttmm/  Crimea ;  tie  &au{t|/  Lusitania; 
bte  9}2ar(,  Mark;  bie  $fat^/  Psdatinate;  bte  ^d)n)dg,  Switzerland; 
all  those  ending  in  e  t ;  as,  bte  %ikcUx,  9Ba(ad)ei  it.,  Turkey,  Wala- 
chia ;  and  all  those  compounded  with  a  u  or  g  a  tt ;  e.  g.  ber  S3tet^$ 
gau/  bte  SBetterou  2c. 

4th,  M^^^a^^llective  nouns  and  names  of  materiab ;  as,  bad 
930lf,  the  people ;  QSteJ),  cattle ;  gletfd^,  flesh ;  $aar,  the  hair. 

5th,  Names  of  metds ;  as,  bad  Stfen,  ®cib,  ®tlber,  ^inn,  the 
iron,  gold,  silver,  tin. 

Except:  bet  itc6oIt/ cobalt ;  bte  ^tattno^  platina ;  bet @tob(/ steel; 
bet  S^m6oc!/  tombac ;  bet  3tnf/  zink. 

GENDER    OF   SUBSTANTIVES .  DISTINGUISHED     BY   THEIR 

TEl^flNATION.  "^ 

$  15.  I.  MAScuLnncs^  To  the  masculine  gender  U 
hng: 
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isi,  Prii^rjdeaviktives*  oCpne  sellable ;  as,  bet  ^hig^  ©(^Ug. 
Sprud^/  Sauf^  S(u&  ^®  flig^^  ^^U  sentence,  course,  river. 

2d,  Msist  dexiyatives,  both  priipary  and  secondary,  terminating 
intt  er,  eji,  tn^  ItlL5;  «•  g«  ^er  ©ipfel,  top;  @df)nabel, 
beak ;  iRummer,  scarow;  45«"9^^r  hunger;  ©arten,  garden; 
SBagen,  waggon ;  faring,  herring ;  ^^ofting,  courtier ;  ®«nft« 
Vng^  fiivourite. 

To  these  there  are  many  exceptions : — 

Exc.  1  Substantives,  the  gender  of  which  is  otherwise  de- 
termined by  their  signification;  e.  g.  tie  so^uttcr^  mother ;  Zc&iUt, 
daughter;  tie  SXcfel,  JDfccr  (rivers);  tai  &imv,  silver;  gjicfpng, 
brass. 

Exc,  2.  Most  names  of  animals  in  e(/  and  many  names  ot 
things  are  feminine,  e.  g.  tie  2l'mfel,  blackbird ;  ^rcffcl/  thrush ; 
^ummet/ bumble-bee;  9Bad)teI/ quail ;  2(d)fe(, shoulder ;  S3u(fe(/ boss ; 
6td)e(,  acorn ;  ®qUI,  fork ;  ^M,  needle ;  @d)ad)te(/  box ;  @d)tnM, 
shingle ;  ^fel/  table ;  trommel/  drum  ;  SButgel/  root,  &c. 

$  16.  Exc.  2.  Words  in  ti,  of  Latin  origin,  which  formerly 
ended  in  la  are  feminine ;  as,  tie  $otmel/  formula ;  Snfel  (insu/a), 
island,  &c. ;  but  those  which  originally  ended  in  lum  are  neuter, 
e.  g.  tai  @rempe(  (exemp/um),  the  example  ;  (Sopttel/  chapter;  fOta* 
U\  (oracu/um),  oracle.  So  also,  ta^  SSUnbet/  bundle ;  ^ttii,  means ; 
Gtegel/  seal,  and  others. 

Exc.  4.     The  following  in  e  t  are  feminine  : — 

HUt,  vein.  ^ufet,  pine. 

2(uj!er,  oyster.  Stammer,  cramp. 

SBtattet/  blister.  SUappet,  clapper. 

SButtct,  butter.  Met,  liver. 

Gtfler^  magpie.  Settct/  ladder, 

gafer^  fibre.  sWofet/  speck. 

^iiev,  pen.  S^attet/  adder. 

Jfittet/  tinsel.  Dttn,  viper, 

gofter,  torture.  Sliifler,  elm. 

^(fter^  halter.  ©d^teuber,  sling, 

j^ommer,  chamber.  @d)u(ter,  shoulder. 

StclUx,  wine-press.  SBimper,  eye-lash. 

^«c.  6.    The  following  in  e  t  are  neuter  :-^ 

Tiltct,  age.  ©utet/  udder. 

@it«/  pns.  Jufcet/  load. 

*  Substantives  formed  from  primitive  verbs  by  a  simp&e  change  of  dbo 
ladical  vowel,  are  called  primary  derivativea;  as,  i@nt^,  breach,  froia  brc' 
^en,  to  break  ;  3ug#  march,  from  |ie6en,  to  march.  Commonly  they  add  no 
other  termination  to  the  root  of  the  verb.  But  sometimes  they  assume  e  r, 
el  tn,  and  also  h,  t,  t,  ft  Secondary  derivatives  are  formed  either  fron 
rerbs,  from  adjectives,  or  from  other  nouns,  by  means  of  certain  ajffixeat 
miehas  ti,  er  htit,  feit  ttng,  fcjiaft  k. 
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jfuttct/  fodder. 

fitter,  5^^^®- 
^lafter^  fathom. 
Qager^  couch. 
?o^cr,  vice. 
C^t)et/  leather. 
intix,  carrion. 


s^effet/ knife. 
ST^tetet/  bodice* 
9}{uflet,  pattern, 
^ctflet/  cashion. 
^utct,  oar. 
Ufet/  bank. 
SDBetter,  weather. 
SQSunber/  wonder. 


^aiUx,  a  measure  of  com.    Sinmtt,  room. 

f  «c.  6.  Of  those  terminating  in  en,  the  following  are  neutoi  *-« 
ki^  ;fi3ec!cn/  basin ;  ^i^cn,  cushion*  iaUn,  sheet;  iBappen/  esouteh* 
eon ,  d«id)en/  sign. 

§17.     II.  Feminines.    To  the  feminine  gender  belong . 

Itft,  AU  substantives  having  the  termination  t  n  n  (also  writ- 
ten tn),  which  affix  is  joined  to  masculine  names  of  persona 
and  animals,  to  form  corresponding  terms  for  females ;  e.  g. 
®ott,  ©ottinn;  Some/  Sbn>tnn/  lion,  lioness;  ^eit,  ^eltinn, 
hero,  heroine,  &c. 

2d,  Primary  derivatives  in  fee,  e,t,  ft]  tB.  g.  tie  ®c^langc^ 
«nake ;  Sunte/  knowledge ;  QSemunft,  reason ;  Snnit,  art 

Exc,  i.    The  following  are  masculine : — 

S^of!/  bast.  SXcnb/  moon. 

S^ctQd)t/  reflection.  9}{cnot^  month. 

£Bctrod)t/  consideration.  ^c%  must. 

9^o)i,  rust. 

@d)Qd)t,  shaft  (in  mine*). 

©d)aft,  shaft. 

^druft/  rascal. 

©otb,  pay. 

©lift,  tag. 

Srofl,  comfort. 

SBertad)!^  suspicion. 

fBetlufl,  loss. 

SBanft/  paunch. 

8Btd)t/  wight. 

SS^ull,  filth. 

3n>tfl/  dispute. 

E.tc.  3.  The  following  are  neuter  :  —  t>a^  ®i\penft,  spectre ;  ®u 
|ld)t,  face;  ^anpt,  head;  jtint)^  child ;  ^(etnob,  jewel;  gtd)t/ .ight; 
Sttft/  (ecclesiastical)  foundation. 

4  18.  Bd,  Secondary  derivatives,  formed  by  the  affixes  e  i, 
e,  ^ett,  fett,  ung,  fd)aft,  at  ft,  utb;  as,  fete  ^end)eiei, 
hypocrisy;  ©tarfe,  strength;  Sufen^ett,  boldness;  Sitelfett, 
vanity;  ^eflun^  fortress;  gantfc^aft/  landscape;  ^etmatb. 
homo ;  Smttttl^/  poverty. 


3)ad)t,  wick. 
JDicnff,  service. 
jDraf)t,  wire. 
iDunft,  vapour. 
J)urji^  thirst, 
^tnft,  earnestness. 
Jcrfi^  forest, 
gccfl,  frost. 
®ifd)t,  yest. 
^etotnnfl^  gain. 
^t&it,  pike, 
^crbfl/  autumn. 
^1%  dung. 
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Exceptions.  IVIany  of  those  in  e  are  masculine ;  as,  tct  ^fe 
the  hare ;  fRahe,  crow ;  ^ii\9,  cheese,  &c.,  and  some  are  neuter  | 
as,  bo^  2(u^i'/  the  eye ;  ^rbe^  inheritance ;  @nte,  end,  &c. — ^Sterat^ 
dmament,  is  masculine,  and  ^tt^aft,  seal,  is  neuter. 

§19.     in.  Neuters.     To  the  neuter  gender  behng  :-^ 

1st,  All  diminutiyes  ending  in  d^en  and  letn;  as,  bal 
JBUimd^en,  the  floweret ;  ©ojinci^en,  little  son ;  SBiid^letn,  littlt 
book ;  grauletn,  young  lady,  miss. 

2d,  Collective  and  frequentative  substantives  formed  by  thf 
prefix  g  e ;  as,  ba^  ©ejinte,  domestics ;  ©ctofe,  noise ;  ®^ 
itivn,  constellation ;  —  iai  ©erebe,  talk ;  ©e^aufe,  frequen* 
walking,  6ic, 

3d,  Most  secondary  derivatives  formed  by  the  affixes  fe^ 
fa[,  tt^um,  ntg;  as,  ba^  Ueberblebfel,  remainder ;  SRatl^fel/ 
riddle ,  ©rangfal,  distress ;  ©d^irffal,  fiite ;  SbriflcntJ^um,  Chris- 
tianity; |)erso9t^um,  dukedom;  ^iinbnig/  alliance;  93er^d(t' 
m%,  relation. 

Exc.  1.  O^  *hose  in  t()um/  three  are  masculine:  —  l>er  Stts 
tf)\im,  error ;  JKcid)t()um^  riches ;  9Bod)^tbum^  growth.  Of  those  in 
fa (/  ^x^b\a[,  affliction,  is  feminine;  @t{$pfe(/  stopper,  is  masculine 

Exc.  2.     The  following  in  n  i  p  are  feminine  : — 

JBcbrSngnip,  grievance.  ©rtoubnip/  permission. 

©ctr(lbnt9/  affliction.  g&ulnipj  putrefaction. 

93c6ftnmKrntp/  sorrow.  §tn|lerni^/  darkness. 

SBeforgniji/  apprehension.  ^enntni^/  knowledge. 

S3en)ant)nt9/  condition.*  93crtommnt9,  damnation. 

@mpfan^nt9,  conception.  SBllbnip/  wilderness. 
(Srfparntp/  savings. 

GENDER   OP   COMPOUND    SUBSTANTIVES. 

§  20.  Compound  substantives  generally  adopt  the  gendei 
of  the  second  component,  which  contains  the  emphatic  idea ; 
as,  ber  fftrd)  ^  o  f,  the  church-yard ;  ta^  Uiatl)  ^  a  u  ^,  the  town- 
hall  ;  tie  Stnt  m  ii  b  U/  the  windmill. 

Exc.  1.  Names  of  places  are  always  neuter,  though  their  prin- 
eipal  component  may  be  masculine  or  feminine ;  e.  g.  (ta^)  ^cti 
I  u  r  9  (b  i  e  ©urg),  ^om  burg,  SKitten  0  e  r  9  (t  e  t  JBcrg),  &c. 

Exc.  2.     A    number   of   substantives    compounded  w;ith   tt 
Dt  u  t  ^  are  feminine  :-^ 

Hnxttath,  grace.  ©anftnmt^/  meekness. 

2)emutb/  humility.  @d)n)ermutl)/  melancholy 

®xt^mtf),  generosity.  SBet)nmtl^/  sadness. 
Ban^ut^,  A)rbearan«e. 
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M!se*  S.  The  following  likewise  deviate  from  the  general  mle^ 
«^2(bfd)eu  (bie  @d)eu), abhorrence ;  tie 9{eun an^z,  lamprey  ;  thi 
following  corapounis  of  St)ctl/  part: — t>a^  &iQmii)iiii,  the  reverse; 
^intert{)cU/ hind  part;  93crtertbeU^  fore  part ;  also,  ter  3){tttiooc^ 
Wednesday,  which,  however,  sometimes  is  b  t  c  ^itttooc^ 

GENDER  OP  FOREIGN  SUBSTANTIVES. 

§  21.  Those  foreign  substantives  which  have  preserved  their 
original  form,  retain  also  the  gender  which  they  have  in  the  Ian- 
guage  from  which  they  are  adopted ;  e.  g.  tev  ^octov,  ©pntu 

cud ;  tie  ®t)tttaxii,  ta^  (Sonctltum. 

But  those,  whose  form  has  become  assimiJated  to  German 
words,  frequently  assume  another  gender;  e.  g.  ber  ^Itar 
(altare),  the  altar ;  hex  Sorpcr  (corpus),  the  body ;  bcr  fKnitt 
(ruina);  the  ruin ;  tad  Sonfulat  (consulatus),  the  consulship,  &c. 

*  Some  substantives  have  two  genders,  and  are  generally  also  em- 
ployed in  different  significations.  The  following  list  exhibits  the 
most  important  of  them : — 


jDcr  95 ant,  the  volume ; 
>Dei  93aucr/  the  peasant ; 
jDer  Sunt,  the  alliance ; 
>Der  6 her,  the  choir ; 
>Dic  @rfcnntnt|i,  knowledge 
>Dcr  Qvbt,  the  heir ; 
)Der  ®c()att,  the  contents ; 
Der  ®cifct/  the  hostage; 
iDer  ^cxhe,  the  pagan ; 
JDer  JRunte,  the  customer ; 
©er  g}?cnfd),  man ; 
>Der  Sii'xi,  rice ; 
©er  ©d)i(l),  the  shield 
Der  @cc,  the  lake  ; 
©er  @tift,  the  peg ; 
iDer  Zhdi,  the  part 
IDer  Zhtv,  the  fool ; 
Oa  93ert)ienf!/  earnings ; 


tai  SBant/  the  ribbon. 

ta$  SBouet/  the  cage. 

to^  93unb/  the  bundle. 

ta^  Gbct/  the  chorus. 

ta^  @r!enntnt0/  decision  (judicial) 

ta6  QvH,  the  inheritance. 

bo^  ^ehait,  the  salary. 

tie  ®d^d,  the  whip. 

tie  ^eite,  the  heath. 

tie  ^unte,  knowledge. 

ta^  ^m\ii,  the  wench 

to^  9letg/  the  twig. 

tag  @d)t(t/  sign  (of  a  house). 

tie  @ce,  the  sea. 

tag  @ttft^  charitable  foundation 

tag  S^etl^  the  share. 

tag  %i:)cv,  the  door. 

tag  SSerttenft/  the  merit. 


n     NUMBER. 

§  22  In  German,  as  in  English,  substantives  havo 
two  numbers,  the  Singular  and  the  Plural. 

With  respect  to  the  termination  of  the  singular  no 
definite  rules  can  be  given. 
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The  nominative  plural  is  formed  from  the  nomina 
live  singular  according  to  one  of  the  following  Rules  :'^ 

Rule  I.  The  nominative  plural  frequently  does  no< 
differ  from  the  nominative  singular  by  any  additional 
letter  or  syllable,  especially  in  masculine  and  neuter 
substantives  ending  el/Ct,  eit/  and  diminutives  in 
i^en  and  I  tin. 

It  is  then  either  the  same  as  the  singular,  or  is  distinguished 
firom  it  by  the  modification  of  its  radical  vowel  ;*  e.  g.  ber  S»* 
gel,  the  angel,  pi.  tk  Sngel;  ter  Saifcr,  emperor,  pL  tit 
^'aifcr ;  bad  Jenjler,  wmdow,  pi.  bte  genjler  5 — ber  ajater,  fit- 
ther,  pi.  bte  !Bdtcr ;  ber  Ofen,  stove,  pi.  bte  Oefenj  ber  ^ru* 
ber,  brother,  pi.  bte  95riiber. 

There  are  only  two  feminine  substantives  belonging  to  this 
class :  Wnttetf  mother ;  1od)ter,  daughter,  pi.  5Wiitter,  ^i)t 
ter.  The  change  of  the  radical  vowel  is  restricted  to  mascU' 
line  nouns ;  of  neuters,  only  Slofler,  monastery,  has  Stlofler  in 
the  plural ; — ^but,  bad  SBaffer,  water,  pi.  tk  Saflfer ;  bad  3?«* 
ber,  oar,  pi.  bte  3tuber. 

§  23.  Rule  IL     In  all  other  cases  the  nominative 
plural  is  formed  from  the  nominative  singular  by  an 
nexing  one  of  the  terminations  e,  er,  en  («);  e.  g.  bcr 
greunb,  the  friend,  pi.  tie  greunb  e ;  ber  ^ofce,  the  boy 
pi.  bie  ^aben ;  ba^  S3ud),  the  book,  pi.  bie  S5itd)  er» 

Obs,  1.  The  termination  c  belongs  chiefly  to  masculine  substan* 
tives.  It  is,  however,  also  added  to  feminines  and  neuters ;  e.  g. 
ber  SflQ/  the  day,  pi.  bie  Sage;  ber  ^opf^  the  head,  pi.  bie  icpfe; 
bie  ^unjl,  an,  pi.  bie  ^iinfle ;  ba^  jffiort^  the  word,  pi.  Die  SBorte, 

Obs.  2.  The  termination  e  x  properly  belongs  to  nouns  of  the 
aeuter  gender  only.  Masculines  assume  it  only  by  way  of  excep- 
tion ;  e.  g.  bo^  ^ilb/  the  picture,  pi.  bie  S3ilber ;  bae  ^inb,  the 
child,  pi.  tic  ^inber  ;  ber  ®ei^  the  spirit,  pi.  bie  (Seiflcr. 

Obs.  3.  The  termination  c  n  (n)  is  assumed  principally  by  femi* 
nines,  also  by  masculines,  and  a  few  neuters  ;  e.  g.  bie  Sd)u(e^  the 
school,  pi.  bie  @d)u(en ;  bie  9Zabe(,  the  needle,  pi.  bie  9Zabeln ;  bet 
|>afe,  the  hare,  pi.  bie  ^afcn  ;  t^ai  53f)r,  the  ear,  pi.  bie  D^rcn. 

§  24.     Obs.  4.     Substantives  which  form  their  plural  in  e  t 

*  That  part  of  the  substantive  which  is  never  afiected  by  the  changes  of  in* 
flection  is  called  its  root.  When  it  contains  one  of  the  vowels  a,  o,  u,  or  tha 
diphthong  an,  they  are  frequently  changed  into  a,  b,  v,  att  in  the  plural  and 
then  said  to  be  mod^ed. 
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tdtDayA  modify  the  vowels  of  the  root  (a/  D,  u,  au) ;  a.id  those 
which  form  their  plural  in  e  n,  never  modify  it.     With  I'especi 
to  plurals  in  e,  the  modification  always  takes  place  when  the 
substantive  is  feminine,  and  usually  tog  when  it  Is  masculine, 
but  rarely  when  it  is  neuter. 

Rule  IIL  Masculine  and  neuter  nouns  adopted  from  modem 
languages  frequently  form  their  plural  in  i ;  as,  ®ente'd/  Sorbt/ 
Soloed  ^  so  also  German  words,  the  termination  of  which  is  not 
susceptible  of  inflection ;  as,  tic  W^,  tie  S'd,  tte  ^  a  p  a  *  d. 

Rule  IV.  Nouns  compounded  with  %Rann  usually  take 
8  e  u  t  e  instead  of  5K  d  n  n  e  r  (the  regular  pi.  of  SO^ann)  'd 
the  plural ;  e.  g.  ber  Sauf  m  a  n  n,  the  merchant,  pi.  ^a«f  U  tt  t  e; 
ter  ^of  m  a  n  n,  the  courtier,  pi.  bte  ^of  I  e  u  t  e. 

§  25.  Common  nouns  alone  are  by  their  significa- 
tion entitled  to  a  plural  number. 

The  following  classes  of  substantives  want  the  plu* 
ral : — 

1st,  Proper  names,  except  when  they  assume  the  signification 
of  common  noiins  (§  45)  ;  as,  Sari,  grieDrtd),  »Hom. 

2d,  Names  of  materials,  except  when  different  species  of  the 
same  genus  are  to  be  denoted ;  as,  ba^  Sifen,  ®i(ber,   ®elb/ 
iron,  silver,  gold ; — but  bie  Srbcn,  the  earths  (different  kinds) 
bte  5D^tneraIwaffer,  mineral  waters. 

3d,  Many  collectives  ;  as,  bad  ®eftnbe/  the  domestics ;  bad 
JBicb,  cattle,  ike. 

4th,  All  infinitives  and  neuter  adjectives  used  substantively ; 
as,  bad  5Bet6,  white  (the  colour)  ;  bad  ^d6ltd)C,  the  ugly  ;  bad 
QEtnfommen/  the  income  ;  bad  Siflfen/  knowledge. 

5th,  Most  abstract  substantives,  especially  such  as  denote 
qualities,  powers  or  affections  of  the  mind,  dtc. ;  as,  ber  %W\%, 
diligence  ;  bte  3»9^nb,  youth  ;  bte  9[5ernunft,  reason ;  bte  5urd)t, 
ear.  Sometimes,  however,  they  become  concrete,  expressing 
different  kinds  of  the  same  quality,  d&c.  and  then  they  are  em- 
ployed in  the  plural ;  as,  lugenbeii/  virtues  j  ®d)6nbetten,  beaa 
ties. 

§  26.  6th,  Sub^fci'itivob  denoting  number ^  measure,  weight 
when  preceded  by  i  numeral,  are  put  in  the  singular,  eve* 
though  in  other  connections  they  may  form  a  plural ;  as,  jioet 
5  u  6  \>veit,  two  feet  wide  fed)d  *P  f  u  n  b  ^Butter,  six  pounds 
of  butter  ;  etn  D'Jegiment  oon  taufenb  ItW  a  it  n  (not  iWduuex:,  ^VA. 
k  regiment  of  tho'isand  men. 
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Exceptions,  Feminine  substantives  m  t,  and  such  as  expTess  % 
measure  of  time ;  as,  gioet  Sllcn  (t)  t  c  @Ue)  Sud)/  two  ells  of  cloiii ; 
fftnf  3a^r«  lan^  for  five  years;  moreover,  all  names  of  coins; 
as,  ^toet  d^rcfchen,  itoHif  ^ reiser,  two  groshes,  twelve  kreuzers, — art 
put  in  the  plural  as  in  English. 

§  27.     Some  substantives  are  employed  in  the  j  lur 
al  number  only  : — 


JT^nen,  ancestors. 
5Ce(tern/  parents. 
^Ipen,  alps. 
»etnf  (eiber, )  ^^^^^^^^ 

95rieffd)aftcn,  papers. 
Stnfunfte,  revenue. 
Jaflen,  Lent, 
gerien,  vacation, 
©cfdfle,  rents. 
®liet)ma§en,  limbs, 
^oflen,  expenses. 
Seiite,  people. 


SWofern,  }  n^gasles 

aWolfen,  whey. 
Ojlern,  Easter, 
^fingflen,  WhitsuntiAi 
StanU,  tricks, 
©portelii/  fees. 
Xrdber/  husks. 
Xrummer,  ruins. 
Iruppcn,  troops. 
®etl)nac^ten/  Christmas. 
3^  ttldufte,  junctures. 
3iiifcn,  interest  of  money. 


5  28.  There  are  a  number  of  substantives  which 
have  two  forms  for  the  plural,  partly  as  a  simple  dia^ 
lectic  variety,  but  most  commonly  with  different  sig- 
niiications : — 


Singular. 

Scr  55anb,  the  volume  ; 
Dad  35anl),  the  riV>bon ; 
Sad  35antl  the  bond ; 
Die  35ant  toe  bench ; 
Sie  ^ant,  the  bank ; 
Ser  55auer,  the  peasant ; 
Sad  95auer,  the  cage  ; 

©<»r  Sorn,  the  thorn ; 

Dad  Dtiig,  the  thing ; 
Oad  Ding,  little  creatine 
Dad  ©eftc^t  the  face ; 
Dad  ®cfid)t,  the  vision  ; 
Dad  |)orn,  the  horn  ; 


\ 


Plubal 

bte  iBdnte. 
bte  ^dnber. 
bte  ^anbe. 
tie  53dnfe. 
tie  35anfen. 
bje  ^auertu 
bte  ^aucr. 
Dornen. 
Dorncr. 
tie  Dinge. 
tie  Dinger. 
tie  ®efid)ter. 
bie  ®eftd)te. 

bte  ^bxnev ;    but  {)  d  r  n  C/  dif 
ferent  sorts  o'  honi. 
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ijer  Saben,  the  shutter         bte  Sateiu  ^ 

©er  Saben,  the  shop ;  tie  Sdten, 

©er  Ort,  the  place ;  j  gf^^^^    . 

Der  ©d^nt,  the  shield  ;  bte  ©cl^ttec> 

Da^  ©d)ilb,  the  sign ;  tie  ^d)iitet. 

Oad  ©tucf,  the  piece ;  tie  ©tucfc. 

Sa^  ©tucf,  the  fragment  •  tie  ©tiicfcn. 

Ser  l^or,  the  fool ;  tie  Xlfeorcn. 

Sad  X^or,  the  door ;  btc  X^ore. 

Oad  SBort,  the  word ;  We  SBortcr ;  but  2B  art C/  w«nh^ 

in  connected  discourse. 


III.    INFLECTION. 

§  29.  For  the  purposes  of  declension  we  divide 
German  substantives  into  two  classes,  which  differ  es- 
sentially in  their  mode  of  inflection  ;  viz  :  1st,  Common 
and  Abstract  Nouns ;  2d,  Proper  Names. 

DECLENSION    OF   COMMON   AND    ABSTRACT    NOUNS. 

§  30.  Common  and  abstract  nouns  have  two  prin 
cipal  forms  of  inflection,  denominated  the  earlier  and 
the  later  declensions.  The  characteristic  distinction  of 
each  is  the  termination  of  its  genitive  singular,  which 
in  the  earlier  declension  is  ^  or  e  ^,  and  in  the  later 
tt  or  e  n. 

All  feminine  substantives  are  invariable  in  the  sin- 
gular ;  hence  their  mode  of  declension  is  determined 
by  the  nominative  plural. 

The  nominative,  genitive  and  accusative  plural  are 
always  alike,  and  their  diflTerence  is  pointed  out  by 
the  article  only. 

The  dative  plural  always  assumes  tt,  unless  its  nom« 
ioative  already  ends  in  that  letter. 


EARLIER  DECLENSION 


5  31.     The  earlier  declension  comprises  nouns  of  all 
genders,  and  may  be  distinguished  bv  l\v^  \.«tTa«v^Ns» 
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of  its  genitive  singular,  which  (feminine  n^iuns  ex 
cepted)  is  always  ^  or  e  ^» 

The  nominative  plm'al  is  either  the  same  as  the? 
nominative  singular,  or  it  assumes  one  of  the  termina- 
tions e,  e  r,  e  n  or  n* 

In  the  plural  the  radical  vowels  a,  0,  tt,and  the  dipn- 
thong  aUf  are  generally  modified  into  d,  6,  tt,  du. 

Hence  to  inflect  a  word  of  this  declension,  not  only 
the  genitive  singular,  but  also  its  nominative  plural 
must  be  given ;  e.  g.  bet  S3ntber,  the  brother,  gen.  be^ 
©rubers,  nom.  pi.  bic  S3rubcr ;  bie  ^rud^t^  fruit,  nom.  pi. 
bic  ^xndjte ;  ba^  ^Ie&,  the  garment,  gen.  be^  M^ibei, 
nom.  pi.  bie  jifeiber. 


DECLENSION. 

SlNOULAR. 

Plural. 

I.            n. 

m. 

IV. 

Nom. 

given. 

like  the  sing. 

e. 

er. 

ett»  It. 

Gen. 

c^,  ^  (en^,  nd). 

(i 

e. 

er. 

en,  iL 

Dat. 

e,  or  like  the  nom. 

—  n. 

en. 

em. 

en^  K» 

Ace. 

like  the  nom. 

like  the  nom. 

e. 

er. 

eUf  hl 

§  32.    PARADIGMS. 

I.  a.    X)er  SSater^  the  fether. 
Singular.  Plural. 

Nom.  ber  JBater*       the  father ;  bte  98ater,  thft  Others. 

Gen.  be^  98ater^,  of  the  father;  ber  JBater/  of  the  fathers. 

Dat.  tern  Sater^  to  the  father ;  ben  ^atnn,  to  the  Others. 

Ace.  ben  ^atcv,       the  &ther ;  bte  93dter^  the  ^hers. 

I.  b.    Die  5Wutter,  the  mother. 
Singular.  Plural. 

Nom.  bte  TOutter,     the  mother;  bte  SRJitter,         the  mothers 

Gen.  ber  Gutter,  of  the  mother ;  ber  SWutter,    of  the  mothers 

Dat.  ber  llWutter,  to  the  mother;  ben  9)^uttern,  to  the  motners 

Ave.  tie  !07jitter/    the  mother  *  ^ie  flitter,        the  mothers 


U.  a.    Ser  Saum,  the  tree. 
Singular.  Pldral. 


NoM.  ber  SSaum,  the  tree 
Gen.  bc^  SBaiime^,  of  the  tree 
Dat.  bem  SSaiime,  to  the  tree 
Ace.  ben  ^aum^         the  tree 


bte  SSaume,  the  trees, 

ber  f&ixnme,  of  the  trees, 

ben  SSaumen,  to  the  trees, 
bte  aSdume,  the  trees 


II.  b.     Sie  $anb,  the  hand. 
Singular.  Plural. 


NoM.  bte  $anb^  the  hand 

Gen.  ber  ^anb,  of  the  hand 

Dat.  ber  ^ant,  to  the  hand 

Ace.  bte  |)anb/  the  hand 


bte  4)Anbe^  the  hands, 

ber  4)dnbe^  of  the  hands, 

ben  ^dnben/  to  the  hands, 

bte  f)dnbe/  the  hands 


m.  a.     !Qa^  iiet,  the  song. 
Singular*  Plural. 

NoM.  bad  Steb/  the  song ;  bte  Steber^           the  songs. 

Gen.  bed  Stebed/  of  the  song ;  ber  Cteber^  of  the  songs. 

Dat.  bent  Stebe/  to  the  song ;  ben  Stebern^  to  the  songs. 

Ace.  bad  Steb^  the  song;  bte  Steber^           the  songs. 

ni.  b.     Ser  ©etfl^  the  spirit. 

Singular.  Plural. 

NoM.  ber  ®etft         the  spirit ;  bte  ©ctjler,  the  spirits 

Gen.  bed  ©etfled,  of  the  spirit;  ber  ©etfler,  of  the  spirits 

Dat.  bem  ©eifte,  to  the  spirit ;  ben  ©eijlern,  to  the  spirits 

Ace.  ben  ©ct'il,         the  spirit ;  bte  ©etfler,  the  spirits 

rV.  a.     ©er  ©tra^I,  the  ray. 

Singular.  Plural. 

NoM.  ber  ©traftl,       the  ray;  bte  ©tra^en,  the  rays 

Gen,  bed  ©tra^iled,  of  the  ray;  ber  ©tra^Ien,  of  the  rays 

Dat.  bem  ©trabte,  to  the  ray ;  ben  ©tra^len,  to  the  rays 

Aoc.  ben  ©tra^l,        the  ray;  bte  ©tratiler  the  rays 

rV.  b.     Dad  Stuge,  the  eye. 

Singular.  Plural. 

NoM.  bad  Shige,         the  eye ;  bte  ^(ugen^  the  eyes 

Gen.  bed  ^n^c^,  of  the  eye ;  ber  ^ugen^  of  the  eyes 

Dat.  bem  ^uge^  to  the  eye  ;  ben  Sfugen,  to  the  e^e% 

4cc.  bad  Singe,         the  eye ;  We  %u^eYir  ^^  ^1^*^ 
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V.    ©er  Wame,  the  name. 

Singular.  Plural. 

NoM.  bet  IRame/      the  name ;  tie  IRamen^  the  nameti 

Gen.  ted  IRamend/  of  the  name ;  tex  ^tamen^  of  the  names* 

Dat.  bemlRamen^to  thename;  ben  IRamen^  to  the  nameg. 
Ace  ben  Seamen/    the  name ;  bte  IRamefl/  the  names, 

observations. 

The  laws  of  euphony  alone  can  decide,  whether  the  termi- 
nation of  the  genitive  singular  is  to  be  d  or  ed^  and  whether 
the  dative  is  to  be  like  the  nominative  or  to  have  e.  Gener- 
aUy,  however,  nouns  ending  in  b,  b,  t,  ft,  d),  q,  t,  d,  fd^/  P^  i 
form  their  genitive  in  e^,  and  their  dative  in  e )  those  ending 
in  anb,  at,  enb,  id)t,XQ,  tng,  Itng,  rtd),  fal,  tf^um 
have  d  in  the  genitive,  and  the  dative  like  the  nominative. 

§  33.  Like  SSater  (I.  a.)  are  inflected  all  masculine 
and  neuter  substantives  terminating  in  e(^  er  or  en; 
diminutives  in  d)  e  n  and  I  e  t  n ;  and  neuters  in  e,  which 
have  the  prefix  g  e ;  as,  ®erebe,  ®et6fe,  talk,  noise,  &c. 
Examples : — 

2)et  2Cpfe(/  apple ;  ta^  5<^^^^*^/  window ; 

hit  @nfe(/  mrandchild ;  ba^  ©erDtttct/  thunderstorm  ; 


bet  aScget/  bird ;  bcr  JDcgcti,  sword ; 

bo^  @tcgel/  seal ;  bet  ®avun,  garden ; 

bet  liUex,  eagle ;  bet  SBagcn^  waggon ; 

bet  S3tubet,  brother ;  ba^  fSiden,  basin ; 

bet  ^aftiv,  master ;  tai  Setc^ett/  signal. 

^&t>dien,  ^irl,  maiden ;  S3iid)Ietn,  little  book ; 

Q5ci(d)en,  violet;  JBtftmtetn/  floweret. 

sDIuttet  and  Scd)tet,  daughter,  are  the  only  feminine  substantiveo 
which  retain  in  the  plural  the  termination  of  the  nominative  sin- 
■gular. 

§  34.  Like  ber  Saum  (II.  a.)  are  inflected  the  follow- 
ing:— 

Ist,  Masculines  and  neuters  terminating  in  the  affixes  anb^ 
«t/  id)t,  {q,  tng,  Kng,  rid);  e.  g.  4)ct(anb,  saviour;  SRona^ 
month ;  Kdftg/  cage ;  ^duptltng,  chieftain,  ike. 

2d,  Many  foreign  substantives,  such  as,  ber  ^bt,  %ltax,  Si« 
^ot^  Sarbtnal/  ^a(afl;  the  ahbot,  alter*  bishop,  cardinal,  palt 
mce,  d^c 


\ 
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3d,  All  substantives  ending  in  the  affixes  nt0  and  fat; 
tf r  btc  ginjlerntg,  darkness ;  Senntnig,  knowledge ;  bad  ®d)iA 
fci  fete;  Srangfal/ calamity,  <S^. 

Like  tie  i^b  (11.  b.)  are  declined  the  following  fem 
inines : — 

2Cngft/  anguish.  8uft/  air. 

Ku^fluc^t/  evasion.  Sufi,  delight. 

Krt/  axe.  9}2od)t,  power. 

93an(/  bench.  ^<iOf>,  maid-servant. 

fBrout/  bride.  9){au^/  mouse. 

93ruft/  breast.  S^ad)t/  night. 
Joufi,  fist.                         '    9{al)t/  seam. 

^ud)t,  fruit.  92otl)/  distress. 

®on^/  goose.  ^n^,  nut. 

®cfd)r»u(|!/  sweHing  ©au,  sow. 

©ruft,  tomb.  @d)nur,  string* 

^aut,  ^kin.  ©tat)t/  city. 

,R(up,  gulf.  gOBcrnb,  wall, 

^roft/  force.  SOBulfl,  tumour, 

^ub/  cow.  SBurft/  sausage. 

J^unf!/  ari.  Sunft/  guild. 
SauS/  load) 

To  these  are  to  be  added  tiie  compounds  of  the  words  Jtunft  and 
Cauft/  which  arts  never  employed  separately ;  as,  bte  Sufammen' 
funft,  the  meetibg  ^  Ginfiicifte/  pi.,  revenues ;  hMiLnfti,  pL,  junctures 
(§  27). 

Remark.  Masculines  of  this  form  generally  modify  the 
radical  vowel  in  the  plural ;  feminines  always ;  of  neuters  only 
the  following  three : — bad  S^ot/  the  chorus ;  bad  %io%f  the 
raft ;  bad  3to^r,  the  reed ;  pi.  g()6re,  gtege,  Dibf^xe. 

§  35.  Substantives  declined  like  ba^  ?ieb  (III.)  are  gen- 
crallj  of  the  neuter  gender,  and  masculine  only  by 
way  of  exception.  They  always  modify  the  vowel 
of  the  root.     Examples : — 

2(mt/  office.  Santnt/  lamb. 

SBud),  book.  ^i\t,  nest. 

iDcrf/  village.  3io!t,  wheel. 

®iit>,  money.  &6)l(^,  castle. 

@>rab,  grave.  93c(!,  nation, 

jtraut^  herb.  fSjCxh,  woman. 

So  also  all  nouns  ending  in  t  f)  u  ni ;  as,  !Rei({^tf)um,  riches ,  ^n* 
|Dgtf)um/  dukedom,  and  a  few  foreign  words ;  as,  ^arlomcnt,  ^<^ 
ment/  @pttoI. 
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The  masculines  declined  like  S  t  e  t  are  as  follows : — SSofci 
midit,  villain ;  ©orn/  thorn ;  ®etft  spiiit  (IIL  b.)     ®ott,  God 
icih,  body ;  TOann,  man  (vir) ;    Ort,  place ;   3tant).  border 
QSormiinb/  guardian ;  SBalb,  wood ;  SfBuriti/  worm. 

§  36.  Substantives  inflected  like  ber  ©tra^l  (IV.)  are 
of  the  masculine  and  neuter  genders.  They  are  but 
few  in  number  and  never  modify  the  radical  vowel  in 
the  plm*al.     Thej^  are : — 

1st,  Names  of  persons  terminating  in  o  r ;  as,  !QoctoVf  $iD« 
fejfor,  ^ajlor,  <fec.  Except :  Saflor,  SlcctropJior/  5Katabor,  and 
also  50^eteor,  which  have  their  plural  in  e. 

2d,  Foreign  words  which  still  have,  or  once  had  the  Latin 
termination  i  u  m,  as,  ©tub  t  u  m,  pi.  ®tub  i  e  n,  studies ;  goKc» 
gtum,  pi.  Sottegten,  lectures ;  5(boerb,  pi.  5(b»erbtcn,  adverbs ; 
also  those  ending  in  tt  9,  as,  SrebittX),  ^ubflanttv^  &c. ;  those 
terminating  in  a  1  or  1 1  have  ien  in  the  plural,  as,  0{ega(/  pL 
Wegal  ten;  goffil,  pi.  goffil  t  e  n. 

3d,  The  following  masculine  substantives  : — 

iDorn,  thorn.  (See  §  28.)       ©pcrn^  spur, 

gcrfl/  forest.  @tQd)c(,  sting. 

®et)ottcr/  god-father  ©tiefcl^  boot, 

gorbcct/  laurel.  ©traufc  ostrich. 

^a]\  mast.  SSctter,  cousin. 

9Jfld)bat,  neighbour.  Untcrtl)on/  subject. 

^favL,  peacock.  Sicrat^^  finery. 
@ce/  sea. 

4th,  To  these  may  be  added  the  foUowiiig  foret^u 
(Yiaaiculines : — 

(Scnfut,  consul.  ^t^fect/  prefect. 

ADdnicti/  demon.  ^\ciin\,  psalm. 

>Dtamant^  diamond.  S^ubitt/  ruby. 

^a\an,  pheasant.  @taat/  state. 

3mpc|!,  impost.  Zhttn,  throne, 

gjlu^tcl,  muscle.  ^ractat^  treaty. 
5)antotfcl/  slipper. 

6th,  The  following  neuter  words  : — 

UnQC,  eye  Snfcct,  insect. 

JBett,  bed.  ^ronom,  pronoun 

(gnt>e,  end.  ©tatut,  statute, 

^mb/  shin.  ^cvh,  verb. 

f  87.     Like  9?ame  (V.)  are  inflected  the  following 
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masculines : — ber  S5ttdf^|la6e,  letter ;  gett,  rock ;  ^ebe, 
peace ;  §unfe^  spark ;  @ebanfe/  thought ;  ®laabe,  faith 
^ufe^  heap ;  ^ame,  seed ;  @(f)abe^  detriment ;  SQBiCe^ 
will.  These  substantives,  however,  frequently  assume 
an  n  in  the  nominative ;  e.  g.  ber  ^nfen^  ®ebanfen« 
aiid  then  they  follow  the  inflection  of  the  first  form 
(SSatcr). 

Remark.  The  word  .^er}^  heart,  has  e  n  ^  in  the  eenitive, 
and  retains  the  e  n  in  the  dative  singular  and  in  all  the  cases 
of  the  plural,  thus  : — 

SiHCKJLAR.  Plural. 


NoM.  ba^  ^erj/ 
Gen.  be($   ^tt^tni, 
Dat.  bem  ^^, 
Ace.  ba^   ^g; 


Ut  ^etgen/ 
hev  ^ergen, 
ten  ^ergen/ 
tie  ^ergen. 


The  word  @d)metg,  pain,  has  either  e  n  ^  or  e  ^  in  the  geniiive, 
and  in  the  dative  e  n  or  e.  Norn,  tet  ©d^merj^  Gen.  be^  ^S^mergene 
or  ©chnierge^,  Dau  tern  ©c^mergen  or  Emerge ;  Nom.  pi.  tie 
@d)nieqen.  The  word  Qd^xed,  terror,  is  also  irregular :  Nom.  tec 
@d)rcct  or  @d)rc(fcn.  Gen.  te^  @d)te(fen^  or  ^vcdei,  Dat.  bem 
Schrecf  or  ©c^recten.  Ace.  ben  ®d)recf  or  @<^te(fen;  Nom.  pi.  tie 


6d)rc(!en. 


LATER  DECLENSION. 


§  38.  Substantives  of  this  declension  are  eithei 
masculine  or  feminine. 

Masculines  form  their  genitive  in  it  or  f  it^  and  re- 
tain that  termination  in  all  the  remaining  cases  sin« 
gular  and  plural. 

Feminines  being  indeclinable  in  the  angular,  ash 
Bume  the  n  or  en  in  the  plural  only. 

No  nouns  of  this  declension  ever  modify  the  radico, 
vowels  a,  0^  tt/  or  the  diphthong  att  in  the  plural  (§  24> 


TABULAB   VIEW 

OF   THE   TERMINATIONS   OF   TUB    LATBB 

DECLENSION 

• 

Singular. 

Plural. 

Masculine. 

Maac  and  Fan. 

Nom. 
Gen. 
Dat. 
Ace. 

given, 

en,  n, 

en,  n, 

1        en/  n.        \ 

en,  n, 
en,  n, 
en,  n^ 

tUt  tu 

18 
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ihji 

■  4 


•  /    \ 


5  39     PARAD.GMS 

L    Set  ®taf^  the  count. 


Singular. 

NoM.  ber  ®raf,  the  count ; 
Gen.  bed  ©rafen,  of  the  count; 
Dat.  bem  ©rajfen,  to  the  count ; 
Ace.  ben  ©tafen^      the  count; 


Plural 

bte  ©rafen,         he  counts 

ber  ©rafen,  of  the  counts 

^tn  ©rafen^  to  the  counts 
bte  ©rafetv       the  counts. 


n.    ©er  Srbe,  the  heir. 


Singular. 


NoM,  ber  Srbe, 
Gen.  bed  Srben, 
Dat.  bem  Srben, 
Ace  ben  Srben, 


the  heir ; 
of  the  heir ; 
to  the  heir ; 

the  heir ; 


Plural. 
bte  Srben,  Ae  heirs; 


ber  Srben/ 
ben  Srben, 
bte  Srbett/ 


of  the  heirs ; 
to  the  heirs ; 
the  heirs. 


ni.     ©te  ^xm,  the  woman. 
Singular.  Plural. 

NoM.  bte  %x^Vi,  the  woman ; 
Gen.  ber  5^^au,  of  the  woman ; 
Dat.  ber  %x(kVi,  to  the  woman ; 
Ace.  bte  %xCiVi,       the  woman ; 


bi'e  ^rauen,  the  women ; 
ber  S^auen,  of  the  women ; 
bengrauen,  to  the  women, 
bie  ^xdwm,       the  women. 


IV.    ©ie  geber,  the  pen. 


NoM.  \:i\t  geber. 
Gen.  ber  Jeber, 
Dat.  ber  geber, 
iicc.  \:i\^  geber. 


Singular. 

the  pen; 
of  the  pen ; 
to  the  pen; 

the  pen; 


Plural. 

bie  %tttxn,  the  pens  . 

ber  gebent/  of  the  pens ; 

ben  ^ztitxxi,  to  the  pens 

bte  gebern,  the  pens. 


observations. 


Ohs.  ..  When  the  nominative  singular  ends  in  e,  or  in 
one  of  the  unaccented  affiles  el,  e r,  a r,  the  genitive  and  re- 
maining cases  assume  n  only ;  as,  ber  Some,  the  lion,  gen  bed 
Jomen;  bte  Sansel/ the  pulpit,  pi.  tit  Sangeln;  ber  58au< 
tX;  the  &rmer,  gen.  be^  Q3auern ;  otherwise  e  n  becomes  ne. 
sefsary ;  e.  g.  ber  ^elb,  the  hero,  gen.  bed  ^elben;  ber  ©cfeff, 
the  companion,  gen.  bed  ©efetten ;  ber  ^oet,  the  poet,  gen.  bed 
^Joeten  *,  bte  grau,  plur.  bte  grauen. 

Ohs,  2.  Feminine  substantives  were  formerly  declined  in 
Me  singula.!  number  also;  this  pmctice,  however,  has  been 
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retained  only  in  certain  adverbial  expressions,  in  i^hich  the 
substantive  is  connected  with  a  preposition ;  e.  g.  auf  Srte  n^ 
on  earth;  mit  grcuben,  with  joy,  joyfully;  ©on  ^eiten  be« 
Sont^^,  from  the  part  of  the  king ;  in  @nabe  n,  graciously 
mit  i&ljven  fterbcH/  to  die  an  honourable  death;  gu  ©djanber 
werbett/  to  be  put  to  shame,  &;c. ;  sometimes  e  n  seems  to  be 
annexed  simply  for  the  sake  of  euphony ;  as,  fciner  ^vau  i  "^ 
93ater,  his  wife's  father* 

§  40.  To  this  declension  belong  the  following  clas- 
ses of  nouns : — 

1st,  Masculines  of  one  syllable ,  as,  95dr,  bear ;  ^ledP^  spot  • 
giirfl,  princiB ;  @raf,  count ;  ^elb^  hero ;  ^err  (has  ^crr  n  in 
the  gen.  and  dat  sing.,  but  i^crrcn  in  the  plur.),  master; 
50?enfd^  man;  IRarr,  fool;  ?>fau,  peacock;  ^rtnj,  prince; 
2l)or,  simpleton. 

2d,  Masculines  terminating  in  f  unaccented  ;  e.  g. 

Ti^c,  the  ape.  ^noppe^  squire. 

S3art)c^  bard.  ^la&iHmmc,  descendant. 

SBftrgCy.  surety.  9?effc,  nephew. 

Drad)C^  dragon.  ^ati^i,  sponsor. 

Jfolfc,  hawk.  ^iefe,  giant. 

(^chdifc,  assistant.  &c{avi,  slave. 

®c^c,  idol.  deuge^  witness. 
^ixU,  shepherd. 

3d,  Names  of  nations,  such  as  are  not  derived  from 
the  name  of  the  country.  They  generally  end  also  in 
e;  e.  g. 

bet  IBatet/  the  Bavarian.  bet  ^a\xu,  the  Moor. 

be\|  fSohnu,  the  Bohemian.  bet  ^eU,  ihe  Pole, 

bet  JBtitte^  the  Britain.  bet  ^rcupe,  the  Prussian, 

bet  IButgar,  the  Bulgarian.  bet  ^tuffe^  the  Russian, 

bet  D&M,  the  Dane.  bet  @ad)fe/  the  Saxon, 

bet  i!)eutfd)e^  the  German.  bet  (Bd^wabc,  the  Swabian. 

bet  ^ran^cfe,  the  Frenchman  bet  ^6)wche,  the  Swede, 

bet  ®rted)e,  the  Greek.  bet  Sattat,  the  Tartar, 

bet  ^effe^  the  Hessian.  bet  %iivU,  the  Turk, 

bet  3ubc,  the  Jew.  tet  Ungot,  the  Hungarian. 

^  4i.     4th,  Masculine  substantives  of  foreign  origin,  term! 
imtmgin*ant,  avd),  at,  ent  it  tfl,  et,  tt,  ot,  eg,  opl), 
om  2C. ;  e.  g.  bet  ^toteftant,  ^onaxd),  Sanbtbat,  fpralat,  ®tu- 
Dent,  «Prdftbent,  ffatljcHf,  ^O^et^obift,  Sbrift,  «Poet,  ffomet,  gre* 
mit,  3^f«tt  3^i»t  1l)celog,  ^bUoleg,  ^fctlofop^,  5(ftronom  ic. 

5th,  All  the  feminine  nouns  in  tYie  Ya^-gvvaL^^fc,  ^^^"^\iv 
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those  mentioned  above  (§  33  and  §  34).  They  ar* 
either  monosyllables,  as  ^ahn,  path ;  ^idjt,  duty,  or 
polysyllables,  chiefly  ending  in  e,  ef,  er,  at^,  ti,  enb| 
I) tit,  inn,  fd)aft,  ung*  The  following  ma;^  «©rve  aa 
examples : — 

MONOSYLLABLES. 

Titt,  kind.  ^aat,  seed. 

SButg/  citadel.  @d)(ad)t,  battle, 

^lut/  plain.  @pur,  trskte. 

3aA^/  chase.  Stb^t,  deed. 

Saft/  burden.  3at)(/  number. 
£Lua(/  torment. 

POLYSYLLABLES. 

2(r6ett/  labour.  9?atur^  nature. 

6nte,  duck.  £)bnmad)t^  impot^ )«        • 

Sonnet,  formula.  9)oefic,  poetry. 

Regent)/  region.  9leltgtcn/  religioii. 

|)anDlung,  action.  @d)iiffct/  plate, 

i^ungfct^  maiden.  Saubt%  dove, 

^cntgintt/  queen.  Untt>erfttat/  uniT8r#iiy 

?ett)enfd)aft,  passion.  S&al)tt)ixt,  truth. 

^tadfx'xdft,  news.  Sunge^  tongue. 

FOREIGN  SUBSTANTIVES. 

§  42.  1st,  With  respect  to  substantives  of  foreign  origin,  w» 
have  already  under  each  declension,  noticed  such  as  have  ac 
commodated  their  termination  to  the  analogy  of  German  word» 
There  are  some,  however,  which  still  appear  in  their  original 
form  unaltered ;  as,  ber  5Webtcu^,  the  physician ;  bcr  Safud,  the 
case  ;  bad  ^^ctuni/  the  (act ;  ^a^  X^ema/  the  theme,  &c.  These 
are  cither  indeclinable  in  the  singular;  as,  ber  Slerud/  the 
clergy,  gen.  bed  Slerud/  dat.  bcm  Slerud/  &c.,  or  they  aS' 
sume  d  in  the  genitive  ;  as,  ta^  factum,  3nbt))tbuum^  the  fiict, 
individual,  gen.  bed  gactumd,  3n^t^t^uuJW^« 

2d,  In  the  plural,  foreign  nouns  either  assume  en  (§36) 
as,  QSerbum,  verb,  pi.  *Scrben;  ®tubtum,  study,  pi.  ®tubten 
or  they  retain  in  all  cases  the  original  termination  of  the  nomi 
native  plural ;  as,  5Webict,  SWuftct,  Safud,  Jacta,  X^emato. 

dd.  Masculine  and  neuter  substantives,  adopted  from  th 
French  or  English,  generally  take  d  in  the  genitive  singular 
and  retain  it  in  all  the  cases  of  the  plural ;  ber  Sorb/  gen.  bel 
Borbd,  pi.  bte  Sorbd ;  bet  S^ef,  the  chieftain,  gen.  bed  (Stefd 
ol.  bie  Sbefd ;  ta^  ©ent'e,  the  genius,  ger .  bed  ©enie'd,  pL  W« 
®ente*d/  &^.    (§  24.  Rule  III.) 
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DECLENSION  OP  PROPER  NOUNS. 

§  43.  Proper  nouns  are  either  names  of  Perbonb.  of 
\  ames  of  Countries  and  Places. 

Names  of  persons  are  declined  either  with  or  withoui 
the  article. 

I.  When  preceded  by  either  of  the  articles  (efat  orber)* 
names  of  persons  are  not  varied  in  the  singular,  the 
different  cases  being  sufficiently  indicated  by  the  in- 
flection of  the  article ;  as,  ber  ®d)ttter,  gen.  M  ©emitter/ 
dat.  bem  ®d)xVittf  ace.  ben  @c()tner;  em  intffcXf  gen«  eine^ 
gutter,  dat.  etnem  gutter,  ace.  einen  iutffev* 

Exception^  If  the  genitive  of  the  name  of  a  male  limiting  th» 
meaning  of  another  word  is  connected  with  an  adjective,  and  placed 
before  the  governing  word,  it  assumes  the  termination  ^ ;  as,  tU  gtO« 
pen  ^  a  It  t '  f  fSerf C/  the  works  of  the  great  Kant ;  M  betrft^mten 
ID  ft  t  e  r  *  ^  ®cm(ii^e,  the  paintings  of  the  celebrated  Durer. 

§  44.  n.  When  not  connected  with  the  article,  mas- 
culine names  ending  in  ^^  f  ^  f(^^  t,  ^  and  feminines  end- 
ing in  e^  form  their  genitive  in  e  n  i ;  all  other  names^ 
both  masculine  and  feminine,  including  also  diminu* 
tives  in  c^en,  form  their  genitive  in '^  simply;  e.  g. 
SRar,  gen.  gWor  e  n  ^ ;  SSog,  gen.  SSof  e  n  ^ ;  2omfe,  gen» 
goutfen^;  but  S^etmanttf  gen.  ^rmann'^;  (5arl,  gen. 
@ar(  '^ ;  ^an^dfcn  (Jonny)^  gen.  ,^^c^  ^ ;  Kbet^eib^  gen. 
abel^eib*  ^. 

Remark  1.  In  the  dative  and  accusative  singular  it  has  been 
customary  to  annex  the  termination  e  n.  It  is  better,  however,  to 
leave  those  cases  like  the  nominative,  and  to  prefix  the  article^ 
when  ambiguity  would  otherwise  arise;  e.  g.  nom.  9efj!ng/  gen. 
Seffinq*^,  dat.  (tern)  (^efjtng  (better  than  8efftngen),  ace.  (ten)  Se^in^ 

Rem,  2.  Names  of  Latin  or  Greek  origiii  were  formerly 
inflected  afler  the  manner  of  Latin  nouns ;  e.  g.  nom.  ^auludf 
gen.  fpauli,  dat.  fpaulo,  ace.  ^cuilum;  ^latonid  ©efprac^e, 
Plato's  dialogues;  Stcerontd  Sieten,  Cicero's  orations,  &c. 
Now,  however,  they  follow  the  analogy  of  German  nouns,  and 
the  ancient  mode  of  inflection  is  only  retained  in  a  few  expreb- 
sions,  as,  S^rtjlt  ©eburt,  &c.;  e.  g.  ^(ato'd  ®efprdd)e ;  (Eu 
cero'd  D^eben ;  ^Wbrud'  ^<*beln  or  bte  gabeln  te^  fp^dbru^^  the 
fiibles  of  Phredrus ;  ber  9tet(f)t^um  bed  Srofud*  Jbe  wealdt  ol 
Croesus. 
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PIUBAL   CF   PROPER   NAMES. 

(  45.  The  plural  of  proper  names  is  only  employed  wbea 
die  same  name  is  common  to  several  individuals;  as,  btc 
©djlegel,  Wc  ^crmanne,  persons  of  the  name  of  ©djlegel,  $er* 
mann ;  or  when  they  are  converted  into  common  nouns 
(§  5.) ;  as,  btc  iWeutone  unfcrer  S^it,  the  Newtons  of  ouf 
age,  &;c. 

Rules.  The  inflection  of  proper  names  in  the  plural 
number  is  not  influenced  by  the  article,  and  the  radi* 
cal  vowels  (a,  o,  U,  an)  are  never  modified. 

When  the  names  are  masculine,  terminating  in  a,  e, 
{^  a  (^  e  (/  i  (/  e  r^  e  n  or  d)  e  n^  the  plural  remains  unaltered. 

All  other  masculine  names  of  German  origin,  and 
foreign  names  ending  in  a  tn^  0  it,  form  their  plural  by 
adding  e  to  the  nom.  sing. ;  but  those  ending  in  0/  add 
ite.     Examples : — 


Sing. 

Plur. 

Sing. 

Plur 

€ctta. 

(bte) 

Sctta. 

2(tolpf), 

(tie) 

Kbdpbe. 

€ompe^ 

// 

@ampe. 

^oget)ctn/ 

// 

^agetotne* 

^anmbai, 

tt 

^annt()a(. 

£)t)it). 

// 

£)t)tt)e. 

SJieiet, 

ff 

9)2cier. 

^JJ^c(an(^t()on/ 

»t 

^J}^e(andfttl^one 

fRHd^in, 

H 

9lc^(^en. 

Gate, 

»» 

(Satcne. 

The  dative  plural  always  assumes  the  termination 
It,  unless  the  nominative  already  ends  in  that  letter ; 
as,  ben  2utt)ern^  9)2e(and)t^one  tt;  &c.,  to  the  Luthers, 
Melanchthons,  &c. 

Names  of  females  invariably  add  e  n  ortt  in  every 
case  of  the  plural ;  as,  glora,  pi.  glora'tt,  Suife^  Suifem 
^xoiQ,  pi.  ipebwigeu*  ,  ■.  ? 


.1  A    i  . 


§46.    PARADIGMS 


Singular. 

Nom.  gutter. 
Gen.  gutter's, 
Dat   (bem)  CutJ^er, 
Ace.  (ben)  fiut^icr; 


MASCULmES. 

Plural. 

Nom.  (bte)   gutf^er^ 
Gen.    ber*  gut^et^ 

Dat.  (ben)  gut^ern, 

Ace.  (bte)   gutter. 


^  Ma  tfaegenjdve  plural  the  aitlcleisneceisary  to  point  out  the  oaae  (§$.6lh 
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Singular. 

NoM.  getbnt^. 
Gen.  icihni^m^, 
Dat.  (bem)  Seibnig, 
Ace.   (t)en)  Seibnt^; 

Singular. 

NoM.  ^cvmmn, 

Gen.  |)ermann'd/ 

Dat.  (bem)  ^ermann^ 

Ace.  (ben)   ^ermaim; 

Singular. 

NoM.  ®6t^e. 
Gen.  ®6t^|e'«, 
Dat.  (bem)  ®6t^e. 
Ace.  (ben)  ®6t^e; 


Plural. 

NoM.  (bte)  Setbn{|^ 

Gen.    ber  Setbni^e, 

Dat.  (ben)  8eibni|en^ 

Ace.  (bte)  8etbnt^e» 

Plural. 

NoM.  (bie)  ^ermannc- 
Gen.    ber    ^ermanne^ 
Dat.  (ben)  ^evmannts, 
Ace.   (bie)   ^etmanne* 

Plural. 

NoM.  (bie)  (SbtHf 
Gen.    ber    ©ot^e, 
Dat.  (ben)  ®6t^en^ 
Ace.   (bie)  ®b^e. 


Feminines. 


Singular. 

Nom.  gSert^a, 
Gen.  g3ertba'«, 
Dat.  (ber)  ^evtf^a, 
Ace.   (bie)  SBert^a; 

Singular. 

Nom.  ®ertraub. 

Gen.  ©ertraub'd, 

Dat.  (ber)  ®ertraub 

Ace.  (bte)  ®eKtraub 

Singular. 

Nom.  fiutfe, 
Gen.  Cutfen^, 
Dat.  (ber)  gutfe, 
Ace.   (bte)  Cutfe; 

Singular, 

Nom.  3ulte, 
Gen.  Sultend, 
Dat.  (ber)  Suite,     • 
Aee.   (Wc)3ulte; 


Plural. 

Nom.  (bte)  ^etti)a% 
Gen.  ber  95ert^a*n, 
Dat.  (ben)  SBeri^a'n, 
Aee.   Itk)  58ert^a*n. 

Plural. 

Nom.  itie)  ©ertrauben. 
Gen.  ber  ®ertraubei% 
Dat.  (ben)  ®ertrauben/ 
Ace.   l^ie)  ®crtraubett. 

Plural. 

Nom.  (bte)  Sutfen, 
Gen.  ber  fiuifen, 
Dat.  (ben)  fiuifen, 
Aee.   (bte)  Sutfen. 

Plural. 

Nom.  (bte)  SuKen^ 
Gen.  ber  Sulten^ 
Dat.  (ben)  Sutten^ 
Aee    (WeS  ^>n\\t^ 
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OBSERVATIONS. 


Obs.  1.  The  termination  en^  of  the  genitive  singular  belongs 
particularly  to  feminine  names  in  e.  With  respect  to  masculines 
in  ^,  p/  fd)/  X,  i,  the  practice  of  substituting  %  or  a  simple  apostrophe* 
instead  of  en^,  is  becoming  more  frequent ;  e.  g.  geibm|*^  ^btlcfopi)i<» 
the  philosophy  of  Leibnitz  ;  s)}2oti|  fRci\d^'i  Umriffe  ju  @d)ttter*d  iU^ 
ocn  Der  &icdi,  Retzsch's  IllUi>trations  to  Schiller's  Song  of  the  Bell. 

§  47.  Obs.  2.  When  a  &mily  name  b  preceded  by'cna 
or  more  christian  names,  or  common  nouns  without  an  article^ 
the  &mily  name  aJone  is  inflected  ;  e.  g.  3^f)^>^n  ^^nxxi^ 
©offend  (or  simply  SJog'^)  Ueberfefeungcn,  John  Henry 
Voss's  translations;  ^omg  Sttebrtd^^  Seben^  the  life  of 
King  Frederick. 

Ohs*  3d,  But  if  the  article  precedes,  in  connection  with  the 
word  ^ert^  or  a  common  noun  designating  some  tide  or  pjficej 
the  proper  name  is  not  inflected ;  as,  bo^  ^cl\x^  bed  ^etrti  9R  it  I' 
Ux,  the  house  of  Mr.  Mftller ;  tit  X^^aten  bed  Saiferd  Carl 
bed  ^iinften^  the  exploits  of  the  Emperor  Charles  V. ;  bad  ®tanb^ 
Wlb  bed  grogen  Sic^terd  ®  6 1  ^>  e,  the  statue  of  the  great  poet 
Goethe. 

NAMES   OF   COUNTRIES   AND   PLACES. 

§  48.  1.  Names  of  countries,  places,  rivers,  mountains,  dM% 
wmch  are  of  the  mo^ctiZineoryeminine  gender,  are  generally  ac* 
companied  by  the  i^rticle  (§  5),  and  declined  like  common  nouns  ; 
as,  bie  ®d)n>etS/  gen.  ber  ®d)toeti/  dat.  ber  ®(f)n>ei|,  ace.  bte 
©d^met) ;  ber  ^retdgau^  gen.  \it^  ^reidgau'd/  <S^c. ;  ber  Stt^etn/ 
gen.  tt^  JB^eined,  &c. ;  bte  Xfeemfe,  gen.  ber  *S^emfe/  <fcc 

2.  Neuter  names  of  countries  and  places,  not  terminating 
in  d^  2  or  t,  h&ve  the  sign  d  in  the  genitive  and  remain  unal- 
tered in  all  the  other  cases ;  e.  g.  bte  UntDerfttdten  Seutfd^^ 
lanbd^  the  Universities  of  Germany ;  [Ku^Ianbd  %ttif  the  no- 
bility of  Russif. ;  er  fommt  s^on  Q3er(tn  (dat),  he  comes  from 
BerUn  ,  nad^  Setpitg  (ace.),  to  Leipzig,  dec. 

3.  Since  names  of  places  which  end  in  d/  i^  r  do  not  admit 
of  an  additional  d  in  the  genitive,  for  the  sake  of  euphony  it  is 
customary  to  put  them  in  apposition  with  the  genitive  of  some 
fford  like  ®tabt,  Oorf,  gejlung  (town,  village,  fort), or  to 
prefix  the  preposition  ]» o  n ;  e.  g.   bte  Sinmo^ner  ber  ®tabl 

Jlarid  (or  Don  ^artd)  the  inhabitants  of  the  city  of  Paris  ;  btl 
age  Don  ^Slwtii,  the  situation  of  Mentz 
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IV.    GOVERNMENT 

^  49.  Ist,  When  a  substantive  is  the  subject  of  a  proposi 
ticn,  it  is  always  in  the  nominative  case,  and  governs  the  verb 
b  number  and  person.  SBer  rcift?  Oer  93ater,  ber  ^rcunb 
unD  bie  ^ofene  retfen.  Who  travel?  The  ^ther,  the  friendi 
and  the  sons  are  travelling. 

2d,  In  the  oblique  cases,  L  e.  in  the  genitive,  dative,  and 
accusative,  nouns  are  governed  either  by  other  nouns,  or  by 
adjectives,  verbs,  prepositions,  dec. ;  e.  g.  bte  SRutter  bed 
|) a u f e d^  the  mother  of  the  house ;  bet  ®trafe  murbig^ 
worthy  of  punishment;  eincn  93rtef  fd)retben,  to  write  a 
letter ;  auf  tern  Sanbe^  in  the  country.  We  shall  here 
only  consider  the  relation  which  one  substantive  may  sustain 
^o  another. 

^  50.  Substantives  which  stand  in  the  relation  of  equality 
to  each  other,  are  put  in  the  same  case.  They  may  be  thus 
related : — 

1st,  When  one  is  added  to  another,  for  the  sake  of  explana. 
tion,  or  is  put  in  apposition  with  it ;  e.  g.  ^tl^elm  bet  S  r  o  ^ 
b  e  r  c  r,  William,  the  Conqueror ;  3^r  fetinet  tbn,  b  e  n  ®  d)  6< 
p  f  e  r  fubner  ^ecre,  ye  know  him,  Qie  creator  of  bold  armies ; 
tbm,  metncm  SBobltbater,  to  him,  my  bene&ctor. 

2d,  When  one  constitutes  the  'j^edicate  to  the  other;  as, 
fetn  3[^atcr  tjl  Sontg  geworben,  his  Bither  has  become  king; 
er  tjl  m  c  i n  5^ ^ «  «  ^/  he  is  my  friend. 

3d,  When  one  is  compared  with  another ;  as,  ber  Xburm  iff 
bober  oX%  ber  ^aum^  the  tower  is  higher  than  the  tree. 

4th,  When  several  substantives  constitute  a  compound  sub- 
»ect  to  one  verb ;  e.  g.  ®d)Dnbeit  unb  3«9^n^  treten  in  tbrc 
ooOe  9le(l^te  wtebet  tin.  Beauty  and  Youth  are  fully  reinstated 
to  their  former  rights. 

^51.  1st,  A  substantive  which  stands  in  the  relation  oi 
cause,  origin,  possesion,  mutual  connection,  &c.,  to  another,  is 
put  in  the  genitive ;  e.  g.  ber  ©efang  ber  93  6  9  e  1,  the  sing- 
ing of  birds ;  ber  ®c^6pfer  ber  593  e  1 1,  the  creator  of  the 
world;  bad  ^aud  bed  Saufmannd,  tiie  house  of  the  mer- 
chant; bie  ®d)»efter  bed  SB  ate  rd,  the  sister  of  the  &ther. 

2d,  The  genitive  is  often  employed  adverbially  to  express 
the  relation  of  time,  locality  or  manner;  tt^  ^orgend,  bed 
Wttta^d/  t^^  3(benbd/  in  the  morning,  at  noon,  in  the  evening ; 
btejtqen  Orted,  of  this  place ,  guted  5)hitbed  fein,  to  be  of  good 
cheer;  unoerricbteter  ®a(be/  witho'jt  accomplishing  one's  pur- 
pose. 
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9df  A  substantive  which  has  a  partitive  signification  is  fi>l 
u>wed  by  a  genitive  of  the  whole ;  e.  g.  bte  ^dume  eined  (Sor^ 
(end/  the  trees  of  a  garden ;  bad  Dac^  bed  ^aufed/  the  roof  of 
the  house. 

4th,  I^  however,  the  partitive  substantive  points  out  a  num- 
ber, measure  or  weighty  the  name  of  the  material  numbered, 
measured,  &c.,  is  more  frequently  put  in  apposition  with  U 
than  in  the  genitive;  as,  etne  Wenge  Stnbet/  a  number  oj 
children;  mit  funf  Ougenb  Stern/  with  five  dozen  of  eggs  ; 
etn  ^aar  ®ttefel/  a  pair  q/*  boots.  But  when  the  thmg 
measured  has  an  adjective  or  other  declinable  word  connected 
with  it,  the  genitive  is  required ;  as,  jwet  glafc^en  f  6  jl  1 1  d)  e  n 
SlBetned/  two  bottles  of  superior  wine;  ein  ^funb  frtfc^er 
SSutter,  a  pound  of  fresh  button 


ADJECTIVES. 

§  52.  An  adjective  is  a  word  which  limits  the 
meaning  of  substantives. 

Every  adjective  may  generally  be  employed  in  two 
different  relations,  viz : 

1st,  The  quality  expressed  by  it  may  be  conceived  as  inde- 
pendent of  the  subject,  and  be  asserted  of  it  by  a  formal  act 
of  judgment ;  as,  bad  ^aud  tjl  9  r  o  f[/  the  house  is  large  ;  bte 
fRofe  tfl  tot\),  the  rose  is  red.  The  adjective  thus  used  is 
called  predicative^  and  is  never  inflected  in  German. 

2d,  The  quality  expressed  by  it  may  be  so  intimately  con- 
nected with  the  substantive  as  to  form  one  complex  idea  with 
it,  and  then  the  adjective  is  termed  attributioe ;  as,  bad  9 1 0  {[  f 
|)aud/  the  large  house ;  bte  r  0 1  ^  e  [Rofe/  the  red  rose. 

Remark,  The  predicative  adjectiire  stands  usually  after  the 
verbs  f  e  t  n,  to  be ;  to  e  t  b  e  n/  to  become,  and  b  U  i  b  e  n,  to  remain ; 
sometimes  also  after  certain  transitive  verbs  ;  e.  g.  bet  |)tmme(  wot 
hiau,  the  sky  was  blue ;  tic  ^a6)t  wivh  tunnel/  the  night  be- 
comes dark;  ba^  ^(ctb  bletbt  fauiet,  the  dress  remains  clean; 
f  I  u  g  madden/  to  make  wise ;  9  r  ii  n  f<^'r6cn/  to^die  green,  &c. 

§  63.  Some  ac^ectives  can  only  be  employed  in  th« 
predicative  sense,  as  : — 

abl)C(b,  disaffected  ;  hxa6),  fallow ; 

ongfl^  distressed,  afraid  ;        etngcbcnf/  remembering ; 

hnnt,  ready ;  fctnb/  hostile ; 
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^t,  dons ;  nct^/  needfol ; 

g&ng  unb  ^iU,  current ;  nu|^  useful ; 

gebap^  hating ;  quet^  diagonal,  croM ; 

getrcfl/  of  ^ood  cheer ;  quttt,  free  from ; 

^rani/  bearing  a  grudge;  tbeilbaft  partaking  of; 

xxxi,  stray ;  unpap,  indisposed,  ill ; 

funti/  known ;  oetluflig,  losing, 
kit)/  sorry ; 

§  54.  Others  again  can  only  be  used  as  attribu* 
tives : — 

1st,  Those  terminating  in  e  t  n,  en^  and  indicating  the  lAateria. 
of  which  anything  is  made ;  e.  g.  bet  (cbetne  ^anbfdbuf)/  the  leathei 
glove ;  ba^  fcttene  ^at^tud)/  the  silk  cravat ; — ^but,  bet  ^anbfd)U^  ifl 
0  0  n  1^  e  b  e  r^  bet  92tng  tfl  o  o  n  (^  o  ( b,  the  glove  is  (made)  of 
leather,  the  ring  is  (made)  of  gold. 

2d,  All  superlatives,  ordinal  numerals,  and  certain  adjectives 
formed  from  adverbs  of  time  and  locality ;  e.  g.  bet  gtSptC/  ^tt 
fpdU,  bet  britte  lu,  the  tallest,  the  second,  the  third,  &c. ;  — bctttq^ 
beuttq,  bicfig,  geftrig,  morgenb,  from  bcrt,  there ;  beutC/  to-day ;  ^iet, 
in  this  place ;  geftcrn,  yesterday  ;  morgen,  to-morrow. 

3d,  Many  derivatives  ending  in  tfc^  and  (tc^/  including  also 
adjective  names  of  nations ;  as,  btcOtfci^/  thievish ;  notbifd^/  northern; 
iDbrttid),  literal ;  onfdngtid),  original ;  bcutfd^,  German ;  ftanjSjifc^, 
French ;  cngttfc^,  English,  &;c. 


We 

and 


i^e  are  to  consider,  1st,  the  inflection^  2d,  the  comparison, 
3d,  the  use  and  government  of  adjectives. 


L    INFLECTION. 

6  55.  When  an  adjective  is  used  in  the  attributive 
relation,  certain  terminations  are  added  to  it,  indica- 
tive of  the  gender,  the  number,  and  the  case  of  the  sub- 
stantive to  which  it  is  united;  e.  g.  guter  SQein^  good 
wine  ;  eincr  fd)6nen  Sfume,  of  a  fair  flower ;  ba^  Heme 
6ucf)^  the  small  book. 

All  attributive  adjectives  of  every  degree  of  com- 
parison are  susceptible  of  three  different  modes  of  in* 
flection,  denominated  the  first,  second,  and  third  declen^ 
none. 
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cm   rOLLOWIMG   TABLE   EXHIBITS   THE  TERBIINATfOllS  CV  m 

three  declensions. 

Singular. 
First  Declensum*    Second  Declension'  Third  Declension 


Gbv. 
Dat. 
4oo. 


1  Maac. 

Fern. 

Neat. 

Maac. 

Fem. 

Neut. 

Maac 

Fem. 

cr 

e 

e« 

e 

e 

e 

et 

e 

el/ en 

er 

ti,  en 

en 

en 

en 

en 

en 

em 

er 

em 

en 

en 

en 

en 

en 

en 

e 

el 

en 

e 

e 

en 

e 

Neat 

el 

en 
en 


Plural. 

For  all  genden. 
1st       2d      Sd 
DecU  Dech  DecL 
en 

en 

en 

en 


NOM. 

e 

en 

Gen. 

et 

en 

Dat. 

en 

en 

Ace. 

e 

en 

Remark*  The  first  declension  of  adjectives  corresponds  to  tha 
earlier  declension  of  substantives,  and  presents  the  greatest  Taiie* 
tj  of  terminations ;  so  also  the  second  possesses  the  characteris- 
tics of  the  later  declension  of  substantives  (the  en  in  the  genitive 
and  remaining  cases).  The  third  declension  is  composite,  partak* 
ing  of  the  character  of  both. 


FIRST  DECLENSION. 

§  66.  When  an  adjective  is  preceded  hy  no  otJiet 
limtting  word^  07  by  one  which  is  indecliruAkf  it  as- 
sumes the  terminations  of  the  definite  article*  in  aU 
its  oases  singular  and  plural,  and  is  said  to  be  inflected 
according  to  the  first  declension,  thus : — 


*  With  this  difleresse,  that  in  the  nom.  and  ace.  iMuter  aiogukr  tL«  of 
fx^ve  haa  e  I  inatead  of  a  I. 
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N.  H. 


SiNGULAB. 
Maae.        Fein. 


gwte/ 


f  guten, 
Dat.  gutem^ 
ice.     guten/ 


Neat 

auter  \  3"^^' 
^"^^^'  <  gutert, 

dutet/    gutent/ 

gute,      guted ; 

PARADIGMS. 

I.  Masculine. 
Singular. 
NoM.  rotter    SQBetn,         red  wine, 

Gbn.  ^JJJ^  I  ffieine^,  of  red  wine, 

Dat.  rot^em   2Be{nC/   to  red  wine, 
Ace.   rotten    2Betn,         red  wine ; 

n.  Feminine. 

Singular. 

NoM.  fiigc  ^tudjt,  sweet  fruit, 
Gbn.  fugcr  %vnd)t,  of  sweet  fruit, 
Dat.  fuger  %vud)t,  to  sweet  fruit. 
Ace.  fufc  grud)t,      sweet  fruit; 

m.  Neuter. 
Singular. 
NoM.  QuM    ®e%        good  money, 

Gbn.  ^"!^   >  ®eU>e^,  of  good  money, 

Dat.  gutem   ®eftc,  to  good  money. 
Ace.   guted     (Sett,        good  money; 


Plural. 

For  all  geadenb 

NoH.  gutC/       good, 

Gbn.  guter,  of  good, 

Dat.  gutcn,  to  good, 
Ace,  ^utt,       good 


Plural. 

rot^e  SSefnC/ 

tttfitv  ffietnc, 

rotljien  SBetnett. 
retire  S^etne. 

Plural. 

pigc  gruc^te, 
fufer  ^tud)tt, 
04f[en  ^ruc^tett^ 
fuge  9rii(^te. 

Plural. 

gute  ®e(ter/ 

guter  ®e(ber/ 

guten  ®e(bern/ 
gute  ®efter. 


O^j.  1st,  The  following  are  some  of  the  indeclinable  i»ordi 
which  may  precede  the  adjectire  without  affecting  its  termination  * 
ettoag/Some;  gettug/  enough;  oUrtlei^  of vanous sorts;  mebt, 
more;  ote(,  much;  tOin'xQ,  little;  in  the  plural  the  nnmenli 
itoci,  hvti,  &c.  e.  g.  g e  n  u  g  rct^er  SBcin,  enough  red  wine ;  a V 
lerlet  ffipe  $rud)t^  a  variety  of  sweet  fruit;  iventg  gute^  SBreb, 
little  good  bread. 

Obs.  2d*  We  are  to  regard  e  ^  as  the  regular  termination  of  the 
genitive  singular  masculine  and  neuter,  Uiough  en  most  always 
takes  its  place  for  the  sake  of  euphony,  when  the  noun  itself  hM 
e  6  in  the  genitive ;  e.  g.  gut  e  n  fffictneS/  fatte  n  SSinffet^/Of  sold  wsf 
ter;  ^ten  ®e(be6,  of  ready  money. 
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SECOND  DECLENSION. 

5  5T.  An  adjective  belongs  to  the  second  declea* 
Bion,  when  it  is  preceded  either  by  the  definite  articb 
ber^  bfe,  ia€^  by  a  demonstrative  or  relative  pronoun^  or 
an  indefinite  numeral.  It  then  assumes  the  termination 
e  in  the  nominative  singular  for  all  genders,  and  in  the 
accusative  singular  feminine  and  neuter,  and  the  ter- 
mination e  n  in  all  the  remaining  cases  singular  and 
plural. 

The  pronouns  and  indefinite  numerals  are  : — 

bicfet/  btefC/  btefeg,  this ; 
jcncr,  iene,  jcnc^,  that,  yonder; 
t)crfcI6c,  Dicfclbe,  bajyetbc^  the  same ; 
terjcntgc,  tteientge,  ta^icntge/  that ; 
n)e(d)er^  tod&^t,  mi&iz^,  who,  which ; 
[ctd)er,  fold)e,  fotd)e^/  such ; 

icg(td)cr,  icgltdbe,  icgdc^eg,  5 

allet,  oXXz,  alle^,  all ; 

ctnigcr,  ctnigc,  tmo^ai,  >  several- 

et(id)er,  ctlicbc,  ettic^eg,  J  ®*'"^®' several, 

manc^er^  niond^e,  manc^e^z  many  a,  &c. 

§  58.     PARADIGMS. 
Singular.  Plubal. 

Masc.  Fern.  Neut.  For  all  genders. 


N.  feet   gutc,    bte  gute,    bad  gute, 
G.  bed  gutcn,  bet  gutcn,  bed  guten, 
D.  bcm  gutcn,  bcr  guten,  bcm  guten, 
A.  ben  guten,  bte  gute,    bad  giite ; 


bie  guten,  the  good, 
ber  guten,  of  the  good, 
ben  guten,  to  the  good, 
bte  guten,     the  good 


I.    Otefer  »eife  5Wann,  this  wise  man. 
Singular*  Plural. 


NoM.  btcfcr  weife    Wann, 
Gen.  btefed  wetfen  Wanned, 
Dat  btefem  wetfen  5[)?anne, 
Ace  btefen  wetfcn  Wann ; 


btefe  wetfen  5Rannet, 
biefcr  wetfen  SWdnnet, 
biefcn  wetfen  5Wannenv 
biefe  wetfen  5Kdnner. 


II.     3cbe  fd)Dne  ^lume,  each  fiiir  flower. 
Singular.  Plural. 


welc^e  fd)6nen  95(umen? 
we(d)er  fc^onen  55 lumen? 


NoM  jebe  fc^one   SSIume, 

Gen.  jeber  fc^cnen  55(ume, 

Dat.  jeber  fdjonen  93(ume,  welc^en  fc^onen  55tumen? 

kcc.  fete  fd;6ne    SSlume*.         n)el<^e  fd^onen  ^(umenf 
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ni.    3ened  griine  gefc,  yonder  green  lekL 
Sin  ^ular.  Plural. 


NoM    jene^  grune  gelfe, 
Gen   jencd  grunen  %eit>e%, 
Dat.  jcnem  griincn  5^^^^/ 
Ace.  jene^  griine  5^^^^  5 


fene  gruncn  Jefter, 
jencr  griinen  ^dber, 
jencn  grunen  5clbem, 
jenc  gtuncn  gdbct. 


So  decline :  t)erfd()e  rct^e  ^m,  the  same  red  wine ;  tie  6effm 
Jr«d)t  (pi.  grfid^te),  the  better  fruit ;  we(d)e«  ncuffe  ^tcib  (pi.  ^(cit)«r)  f 
which  newest  garment  ? 

OBSERVATIONS. 

1st,  According  to  the  usage  of  many  writers  the  adjective  rejects 
the  n  in  the  nom.  and  ace.  plural,  when  it  is  preceded  by  one  ol 
the  words  c i n i g e,  some ;  c 1 1 1 d^ c,  m c b t e  or  mct}vetc,  seve- 
ral;  m  a  n  d>  e,  o  i  c  I  e,  many ;  a  H  c,  all ;  as,  ollc  fleiptgc  ©d)(l(er,  all 
diligent  scholars ;  mete  ebte  ^enfd)cn/  many  noble  men,  &c.  [t  is 
not  necessary,  however,  to  make  this  exception  to  the  general  rule. 

2d,  When  the  definite  article,  being  preceded  by  a  preposition^ 
coalesces  with  it  into  one  word  (§  10),  the  inflection  oi  the  adjec- 
tive is  not  thereby  altered ;  e.  g.  turd^^gtfine  Jett)/  through  the 
green  field  ;  tm  gtopett  ^aufe,  in  the  great  house. 


THIRD  DECLENSION. 

§  59.  An  adjective  is  inflected  according  to  the 
third  declension,  w^hen  it  is  preceded  either  by  the  in- 
definite article,  by  a  personal  or  possessive  pronoun,  or  by 
the  singular  of  the  indefinite  numeral  f  eilt,  no,  none. 
It  assumes  the  terminations  of  the  first  declension  in 
the  nominative  singular  of  all  genders  (er,  c,  c^),  and  in 
the  accusative  singular  feminine  and  neuter  (e,  e^) 
dnd  the  terminations  of  the  second  declension  in  all 
the  remaining  cases. 

The  pronouns  are :  personal,  id),  bu,  er,  fee,  e^,  wiv,  xt)v,  fiei 
1,  thdii,  he,  she,  it,  we,  you,  they ;  possessive,  mein,  tctit,  fctn, 
linfef.  euer,  i})v,  my,  thy,  his,  our,  your,  her  (the'tr). 

PARADIGMS. 
Singular.  Plural. 

Masc.  Fem.  Neut  For  all  gendera 

Ndm.  etn      gutcr,  cxnc  gute,    ein      qvlM,      fetnc    gutcn, 

Gen.  etnc«  gnten,  cincr  gnten,  etnc«   gutcn,      fctncr  gutcm 

Dat.  etnem  gutcn,  etner  gutcn,  ctnem  guten,      fctnen  gutcn. 

Ace.   ettten  guten,  erne  gutc,     ein      ^ute^  \  \  \wvft    <)58J«kn^ 
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!     SOtetn  guter  ^xuttt,  my  good  brother. 

SiNOULAH.  PlURAI.. 

NoM.  mem  guter  S3ruber,  metne  guten  S3riibet> 

Gjbn.  metned  guten  f&vnttv^,        metner  guten  ^ruber^ 
Dat.  metnem  guten  95rubcr,         meinen  guten  ^ritbem^ 

Aco.   metnen  guten  ^niber  ^  .    metne  guten  ^ruber* 

^-     3^1^^  iungfle  ©c^mefler/  her  youngest  sister. 

SiNOULAB.  PlUKAL. 


NoM.  t^re  jungfle  ©c^wefter, 
Gen.  t^rer  jungflen  ©c^wefler, 
Dat.  t^rer  jungflen  ©c^wefter, 
Ace.  tbre  iiingfle  ©c^aoefler ; 


t^re  jungflen  ©c^wejlenv 
t^rer  jungflen  ©d^iDeflenif 
t^ren  jungflen  ©c^weflern, 
t^re  jungflen  ©c^iDeflent. 


III.    Unfer  groge^  f)aud/  our  large  aouse. 

SiNOULARc:  PlUKAL. 


NoM.  unfer  groged  f)aud/ 
Gen.   unfre^  grogen  ^aufe^; 
Dat.  unferm  grogen  t^^tufe^ 
Ace.    unfer  groge^  ^au^ ; 


unfre  grogen  ^aufer, 
unfrer  grogen  ^dufer, 
unfem  grogen  |)aufcm, 
unfre  grogen  ^dufer. 


So  decline :  fein  fc^onerer  ^g  (gen.  *Iaged),  no  finer  day, 
fetne  angenefeme  fRetfe  (pi.  3?etfen),  his  pleasant  journey ;  beisi 
gute^  ffinb  (gen.  Ktnbed^  pi.  Stnber),  thy  good  child. 

Remark.  The  adjective  is  declined  in  the  same  manner  whea 
it  follows  one  of  the  personal  pronouns  id)/ 1 ;  bu^  thou ;  n>tr/  we ; 
t^r  (@te)/  you  ;  except  in  the  genitive  case,  where  the  definite  ar 
tide  must  be  supplied ;  e.  g.  td)  armer  9)2ann/  1  poor  man ;  gen 
metner/  be^  arnien  Wlanne^,  of  me,  the  poor  man ;  dat.  mtr  or« 
men  sD^annC/  to  me  poor  man ;  ace.  mid)  armen  ZSlann,  me  poor  man. 
So  also,  bu  gute  ^nttex,  thou  good  mother ;  gen.  b  e  t  n  e  r^  b  e  r  gu» 
ten  SOJutter/  &c. ;  tf)r  gutcn  Ceute,  you  good  people ;  dat  eud)  guttv 
Seuten ;  ace.  euc^  guten  Seute,  &c. 

OBSERVATIONS    ON    THE   TQREE    DECLENSIONS. 

$  60.  Obs,  IsL  When  adjectives,  terminating  in  cl,  er,  en,  are 
Inflected,  they  frequently  drop  the  e  of  those  terminations  for  the 
■ake  of  euphony  ;  as,  ctn  cMcr  (instead  of  cbc(er)  ^ohn,  a  mag 
ftanimoris  son ;  bcc  cO  n  c  (for  cb  c  n  c)  SBcg,  the  smooth  road  ;  bte  bits 
1 1  e  (instead  of  bitt  ere)  TfruAt,  the  bitter  fruit.  Sometimes  this  e  ia 
retained,  and  that  of  the  syllable  of  inflection  is  rejected  in  its  stead, 
especially  in  the  dative  case;  as,  ctn  heitrcr  .K>tiiuiie(/ clear  sky,  gen. 
fine$ ()eitren  |)inmie(6/  dat.  einem  t)eit em  (not  belt e r  e  n  or  fteit r  e «) 
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^ImmeC/  &c. ;  ben  eb  e  ( n,  l^t  <  t  n  {)et^nu  to  the  gecerous,  cheerfii 
nearts. 

Obs.  2d.  The  attributive  adjective  is  frequently  left 
aninflected  like  the  predicative.     This  is  the  case  : — 

1st,  When  it  is  placed  after  its  substantive,  as  the  predicate  of 
an  abridged  proposition ;  as,  bie  SLivppt,  f  d)  r  o  f  f  unb  fl  e  1 1/  the  cliff, 
rough  and  steep ;  t)u  ^iidi,  fret  nxit  f eff c((c^  etgc^en  fi(^  in  un* 
gemeptten  9{6umcn  (@d)tU^r)^  the  eyes,  free  and  unshackled,  roam 
through  the  measureless  abyss  of  space. 

2d,  In  poetry  and  conversational  German,  *he  e  ^  is  often  dropped 
in  the  ace.  neut.  sin^.  of  the  first  and  third  declensions ;  as,  g  u  (for 
gate ^)  ^vct>,  good  bread  ;  a  ( t  (^fen^  old  iron ;  cin  u  r  a ( t  SBcrt^  an 
ancient  saying,  &c. 

3d,  When  the  adjective  is  used  adverbiedly,  to  limit  the  meaning 
of  another  adjective;  as,  etn  gang  ncue^  ^au^^  a  house  entirely 
new ;  bte  unettoattet  frof)e  9{ad)tid)t/  intelligence  cheering  b^ 
yond  expectation ;  em  n  e  u  eingebunbene^  f&nctf,  a  newly  bound 
book. 

If  in  these  cases  the  adjective  is  inflected,  the  sense  is  entirely  al« 
tered :— etn  gange^^  neue^  $an^,  an  ehtire,  new  house ;  bte  unetwattetei 
fTCf)e  92ad)rtd)t^  the  unexpected,  cheering  intelligence ;  etn  neue^,  etn< 
gebunbenee  S3ud)/  a  new  book,  bound. 

$  61.  Obs,  3d*  If  a  substantive  in  the  ffenitive  limits  the  mean 
ing  of  another  substantive,  and  is  placed  oefore  it,  so  that  the  lat- 
ter loses  its  article  ($  9),  the  adjective  connected  with  the  latter 
substantive  must  be  inflected  according  to  the  first  declension ;  e.  g. 
feine^  iBater^  |finqf!et  ©olftn^  instead  of:  bet  {dngfle  @obn  fetne^ 
aSater^^  his  father^s  youngest  son ;  unfre^  ^oufe^  gropt  e  t  ®h\xU,  in- 
stead of:  bet  gtSpten  ^&\xU  ttnfete4  ^ufe^/  to  the  greatest  pillat 
ol  our  house. 

Obs.  4th.  When  two  or  more  adjectives  are  con- 
nected with  the  same  substantive,  they  all  follow  the 
same  rules  of  inflection : — 

1.  ®uter/  rotf)et/  lautrer  SBein^  good,  red,  pure  wine. 
NoM.  guter/  totfter,  loutrer  SBein, 

Dat.  gutent/  rotf)em/  (outetm  9Betne^ 
Ace.  gttten^  rotten/  loutetn  9Betn. 

IL  2)ie  vnfe,  fdftSne,  gute  ^ud^t^  the  ripe,  fair,  good  frail. 

NoM.  bie  reife/  f(Wne,  gute  Jruc^^ 
Gen.  berteifen,  fc^Snen,  ^utcu'Stvi^XiU 
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in.  Uitfer  fi^8ne«,  grfttie^  ®tai,  our  fine,  green  giaa* 

NoM.  unf«r  fd)8nc^/  ^rttnes  ®ro^/ 
Gen.  unfreg  fci)(incn/  grfincn  ®rafe€,  ^c, 

AVith  respect  to  case  I,  however,  usage  is  not  decidedly  €8tab« 
lished,  as  the  last  adjective  frequently  follows  the  inflection  of  the 
Ist  declension  in  the  nom.  sing,  and  plur.  only,  and  that  of  the 
8d  declension  in  all^  the  remaining  cases :  n>arme/fctfd)e  972i(d)/  warm, 
fresh  milk,  gen.  anddat.  ivatmet/jT*fd)en  SKtl^;  gute^/ toet^e^  S3te^« 
good  white  bread,  gen.  gute^^  toeip  e  n  S3tobe^/ dat.  gutent/  loeipen 
9xeU,  pi.  gute^  loetpe  j&teU,  gen.  gutet  loetp  en  fQvoU,  i^ 


IL    COMPARISON. 


§  62.  In  German,  as  in  English,  there  are  two 
modes  of  comparing  adjectives,  called  the  terminational 
and  the  compound  comparisons. 

The  former  makes  the  comparative  and  superlative 
by  adding  certain  terminations  to  the  simple  form  of 
the  positive  ;  the  latter  by  prefixing  to  it  the  adverbs 
of  comparison :  mttjVf  more ;  am  me ift en  or  i)id)ftf 
most. 

Rule  I.  The  terminational  comparative  is  formed  by  ad- 
ding e  V,  and  the  terminational  superlative  by  adding  fl  or  e  {I 
to  the  root  of  the  positive ;  e.  g.  frob/  comp.  fro^  c  r,  superl.  fro* 
.^  e  (I,  glad,  glader,  gladest ;  teid),  xeid)  e  t,  teid)  ft  rich,  richer, 
richest ;  fd^bn^  fc^bn  e  r^  fd^bn  ft  beautiful,  more  beautifiil,  most 
beautiful. 

Ride  n.  Adjectives,  containing  the  vowels  a,  o,  n,  gener- 
ally modify  them  in  the  comparative  and  superlative  degrees  ; 
e.  g  a.t,  alter,  altcft  old,  older,  oldest  •  grog,  grbger,  grogt, 
great,  greater,  greatest. 

§  63.  The  vowels  of  the  root,  hovirever,  are  nd 
modified  in  the  following  instances : — 

1st,  In  all  participles  which  have  become  susceptible  of  ccm* 
parison,  by  assuming  the  signification  of  adjectives ;  as,  tafenb« 
mad  ;  fd)ta^t,  decisive;  t)erfd)(agcn, cunning;  t)ern>orfen, abandoned, 
&c. ;  e    g.  rafcnt,  comp.  rafcnt  cr,  superl.  rafcnt)  ft. 

3d,  An  adjectives  containing  the  diphthong  an;  as,  toub 
rough,  comp.  raubcr^  superl.  rciul)«|l ;  so :  graU/  grey ;  taub  deaf, 
feut^  loud,  &c. 

Jdt  Derivative  adjectives  teiminating  \ml,tt,tn,t,  or  tn  one 
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of  the  aflbces  hat,\am,  M  f  1 1 9^  t c^ t^  ( t d)  2C/  e.  g.  bunfet/  dark; 
trcdfen^  dry ;  \)aQcv,  slender ;  furd)tbat^  fonnidable ;  ratbfani/  advisa* 
ble ;  b06f)aft/  malicious ;  watbtg/  woody ;  gtci{tc{)t/  grass-like ;  t()um 
lid^^  feasible,  &c. 

4th,  In  the  following: 

JBlaS,  pale ;  tlav,  clear ; 

bunt,  variegated ;         (napp,  tight ; 


fcil^t/  fallow ; 
ffllfd),  false ; 
frcb/  joyful ; 
gerate,  straight; 
gcfunb/  healthy ; 
alcitt,  smooth ; 
OCl)(/ hollow; 
itit,  kind ; 
faf)(,  bald ; 


(af)m/  lame; 
Ic^,  loose ; 
matt,  wearied ; 
morfd)/  brittle ; 
mdt,  naked ; 
ptatt,  flat; 
p(ump/  clumsy ; 
xth,  raw ; 
vunb^  round; 


fanft/  gentle ; 
fatt/  satisfied ; 
fd)laff,  slack ; 
fd)lan(,  slender  $ 
jlart/  numb ; 
flolj,  ^  roud ; 
ftvafj,  stiff; 
ftumnt/  dumb; 
teU,  mad ; 
t)ca,  full ; 
^\)n\,  tame. 


f arg,  stingy ; 

$  64.  When  the  adjective  ends  either  in  ^,  t,  %  i,  f,  fd)  or  ^ 
the  e  before  the  ft  of  the  superlatives  becomes  essential  for  the 
sake  of  euphony.  In  all  other  cases  it  is  commonly  rejected ;  e. 
g.  mcrfd)/ brittle,  superl.  morfd)  efl;  flctj/ proud,  superl.  ftolg  e  ft  2C ; 
but,  Hav,  clear,  superl.  ftatfl;  topfet/  valiant,  superl.  tapferft; 
fd)U(btg,  culpable,  superl.  fd)u(t)tg  ft  K. 

Polysyllables  terminating  in  e(,  er  or  tn,  generally  reject 
the  e  of  this  termination  in  the  comparative,  but  resume  it  again  in 
the  superlative;  e.  g.  itel,  comp.  cMer  (instead  of  tt>eUt),  superl. 
eb  e  ( ft ;  f)iiuv,  cheerful,  comp.  t)cit  ttv,  superl.  ^eit  e  t  ft ;  ergeben^  de- 
voted, comp.  etgeb  ncv,  superl.  etgeb  e  n  ft. 

§  65.  Comparatives  and  superlatives  are  inflected 
like  positive  ad/ectives;  thus: — 


1.  Better  wine  2.  fairer  flower, 

N  beffercr  aBetn,       fcfeSnere    JSBIume 


3.  greener  field. 

gtfinere^  gelb, 
G  befferen  ^cinti,     fd)6neret  S3!Ume         grilneren  §e(be$  lu 

So :  bet  beft  e  SS^etn/  the  best  wine,  gen.  M  beft  e  n  SS^etne^  tf*,  hi 
fil^nft    S3(ume/  gen.  bet  fc^Snft  e  n  S3(ume  k. 


IRREGULAR   COMPARISON. 

^  66.     The  following  adjectives  are  irregular  in  their  conw 
oarison : —  • 


good,     better,     best ; 
high,    higher,    highest; 
near,     nearer,   nearegt ; 


Posit. 

Comp 

Supers 

9«t, 

bejfcr. 

befc 

to4 

bober. 

mit, 

m\)e, 

naber, 

ndc^fl. 

tiel, 

mebt/ 

S  metfl, 

>  niich. 


mote^     \£iK)>%v« 


f 

tf 

99 

n 

19 

99 

9t 

It 

99 

•f 

99 

99 

9f 

99 

99 

9f 

99 

99 

tf 

99 

99 
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Also  the  adverbs : — 
gem,       Keber,   am  Kebflen,     gladly,  more  gladly,  most  gladljr 
(iDcmg),  mtnfcer,  am  mtnbe|len,  Httle,   less,  least 

§  67.  There  are  a  number  of  adjectives,  derived  from  ad 
verbs  of  place,  which  under  a  comparative  form  have  a  posL 
tive  sign^cation,  and  hence  their  comparative  is  wanting :— > 

Posit.     Superl. 

ter,  bte,  bad  augcre,  dugcrfle,  outer,  extreme,  uttermcvt 

^tntere,  ^tntenle,  hind,  hindermost; 

tmterc,  tnnerflc,  inner,  innermost; 

mtttlcrc,  mtttelfle,  middle,  middlemost; 

nteberc,  nteberfle,  lower,  lowermost; 

obcre,  oberfle,  upper,  uppermost; 

unterC/  unterfle,  under,  undermost; 

©orbere,  Dorberfte,  fore,  foremost. 

COMPARISON   OF    ADVERBS. 

§  68.  Adverbs  of  manner,  the  form  of  which  is  generally 
the  same  with  that  of  adjectives,  are  likewise  susceptible  of 
compaiison;  as,  gcfc^wtnb/gcfc^wtnber,  fd^on,  fc^bner,  swifUy, 
more  swiflly,  beautifully,  more  beautifully.  They  express  the 
superlative,  however,  by  prefixing  to  it  a  m  (a  contraction  fi>i 
an  bem,  §  10) ;  as,  a  m  gefd^wtnbflen,  a  m  fc^onflen,  most 
swiflly,  most  beautifully. 

But  when  no  comparison^  but  simply  eminence  is  to  be  denoted 
Dy  the  superlative,  a  u  f  ^^  a  contraction  of  the  preposition  auf  with 
the  accusative  of  the  article  (ba^),  is  prefixed,  or  jum^  a  contraction 
of  the  preposition  ju  with  the  dative  of  the  article  (bem)  ;  e.  g.  ouf  < 
fc(;unb(td)fle^  ^um  fd)cn|len/  most  kindly,  most  beautifully;  er  entpfing 
mid)  auf^  bSfltd)fle/he  received  me  most  courteously.  The  ad- 
verbial superlative  of  eminence,  which  is  also  called  the  absolute 
superlative,  may  likewise  be  expressed  by  the  simple  form  of  tha 
degree,  or  by  the  termination  ens;  as,  gClttgfl^  most  kindly ;  im 
ntgfl/  most  cordially ;  ()^d)fien^/  at  the  most;  (Sngften^/  at  the  longest. 

OiSERVATIONS. 

$  69.  Ohs,  1.  The  plural  of  the  comparative  mel^r,  more,  is 
mel)te  or  mcl^tere/  which  is  used  as  an  indefinite  numera.  ia 
the  sense  of  the  English  severed. 

Obs,  2.  The  two  numerals,  tcr  etfte/  the  first,  ber  U^U,  the  last, 
though  superlatives  in  sense,  give  rise  to  new  comparatives  bet 
f  r  {I  e  r  e  and  ber  ( e  1 1  e  r  e,  which  correspond  to  the  English  the 
former — the  latter* 

Obs.  3,    The  compound  comparaUye  becomes  necessary  ^im^ 
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Iwt  adjectives,  denoting  qualities  of  different  degree*,  are  predL 
eated  of  the  same  person  or  thing ;  e.  g.  er  tfl  m  e  I)  t  fait  aU  n>atni, 
fie  is  rather  cold  than  warm ;  ttt  bifl  m  e  ()  r  gele^rt  q(^  (tug/  thou 
art  more  learned  than  prudent. 

Ohs.  4.  The  compound  superlative  becomes  necessary  when 
the  indefinite  article  precedes ;  e.  g.  etn  M  c^  ft  gtaufamet  £92cnfd)« 
a  moat  cruel  man ;  etne  M  d)  f!  gef^brttc^e  9lcife  a  most  dangerous 
journey. 

Obs.  5.  There  are  a  number  of  particles  (adverbs)  which  aie 
frequently  placed  before  adjectives  oi  every  degree  of  comparison 
to  render  their  meaning  intensive.  They  are : — 1st,  With  the  post- 
*ive,  &u§er|l,  extremely;  f)Jld)|t/  highly;  f<  ()r,  very,  &c.  2d, 
With  the  comparative,  0 1  e  (/  much ;  toettorbet  weite  \n,  by  far ; 
nod)/  yet,  &c.  3d,  With  the  superlativcy  6  e i  n> e i t e ni/  by  far ; 
and  theprefix  a((ei;;  e.g.  fe^r  f  d)  6  n^  very  pretty;  toeit  griper, 
by  far  greater ;  a  t(  e  rfc^iinfl/  most  beautiful  of  all. 

Obs,  6.  In  comparisons,  a  ( <  corresponds  to  the  English  than, 
and  n>  t  c  to  the  English  as ;  e.  g.  @ie  finb  dlter  a  ( ^  tc^^  you  are 
older  than  I ;  et  ift  fo  grcp  n)  t  e  fctn  SSatet/  he  is  as  tall  as  his 
father. 

III.     USE  AND  GOVERNMENT  OF  ADJECTIVES. 

§  70.  1.  Adjectives  of  every  degree  of  compajison  may 
be  employed  substantively ;  but  they  even  then  retain  the  in- 
flection of  adjectives;  e.  g.  bet  ^Betfe^  the  wise  (man),  sage ; 
em  5fBetf  e  r,  a  sage ;  bte  ©c^onc,  the  fair  woman  ;  Dad  Srba^ 
benC/  the  sublime. 

2.  With  respect  to  adjectives  which  are  used  substantively 
in  the  neuter  gender,  it  is  necessary  to  distinguish : — 

1st,  Those  which  assume  no  termination,  and  which  designate 
either  some  abstract  quality,  or  some  material  named  after  that 
quality;  e.  g.  Do*  9led)t,  justice;  er  fprid)t  etn  reined  >Deutfcf)« 
he  speaks  p»\re  German ;  ta#  3^tei »  c  i  *,  white  lead  ;  SBerlint- 
SB  ( a  u,  Prussian  blue,  &c.  These  are  inflected  like  substantives 
of  the  earlier  declension,  and  are  used  in  the  singular  only ;  as, 
ta*  a3lau,  Deei  S3(au^  &c. 

3d,  Those  which  assume  the  terminations  of  the  attributive  aajec- 
tive  and  are  inflected  like  it;  e.  g.  Da*  %\xXi,  the  good  (2d  decl.)  ; 
Ctioaf  @)ute*/  something  good  (1st  decl.) ;  Da*  Srdne/  the  green  ,* 
etn  ©on^e*,  a  whole. 

§  71.     With  respect  to  their  sign^ication,  adjectives  are  ()i 
vided  into  two  classes,  viz  :  1st,  such  as  make  complete  ^wnse 
of  themselves  without  the  addition  of  any  other  wonj ;  as,  ^ut. 
good ;  qrog,  great,  &c.     2d,  Those  which  of  themselves  Ci»xv« 
not  express  an  entire  idea,  but  rec\u\re  \)^^  ^<Kvtoc\  •i'v  ^Rkvv*- 
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complemental  notion ;  as,  B  e  tt>  u  f  t/  conscious  of,  (  d  ^^  frea 
from,  6ic,     The  former  may  be  termed  absolute,  the  latter  te 
Uuive. 

The  complement  of  a  relative  adjective  may  either  he  the 
•blique  case  (§  49.  2d.)  of  a  substantive  (including  all  words  used 
%8  such),  or  a  verb  in  the  infinitive  with  gu* 


ADJECTIVES   WITH   THE   INFINITIVE. 

^  72.  Adjectives  sigmfyingpossibUity,  duty,  necessity,  easu 
ness,  difficulty,  and  the  like,  are  followed  by  an  infinitive  with 
)u;  as,  ed  tfl  mtr  mc^t  mo d (id)  ju  geben^  it  b  not  possible 
for  me  to  go ;  er  t  jt  Qenbtlfi^t  2  u  a  r  b  c  i  t  e  n,  he  is  obliged 
10  work ;  berett  git  fdmpfen,  ready  to  contend.  In  this  connec- 
tion the  infinitive,  though  active  in  form,  is  often  passive  in  signi- 
fication ;  leic^t  gu  ma^en/  easy  to  be  done ;  fd)«)er  gu  glauben, 
hard  to  be  believed,  dec. 

ADJECTIVES  GOVERNING  THE  OBLiaUE   CASES  OF  SUBSTANTIVES. 

§  73.  When  relative  adjectives  are  followed  by  a 
substantive,  it  is  put  either  in  the  genitive,  the  dative 
or  the  accusative. 

I.     The  adjectives  governing  the  genitive  are  : — 

bcbdrftt^/  in  want  of;  funbtg/  acquainted  with  ; 

beflilfett/  diligent  in ;  m&d)ttg/  master  of; 

befugt  authorized  ;  mUtx,  tired  of; 

bcnotftigt/  in  need  of;  fd)ulbig/  guilty  of; 

Uton^t,  conscious  of;  tbcUbaft/  partaker  of; 

ctngebcnf/  remembering;  Dertad)ttg^  suspected  ol'; 

fabtg/  capable  of ;  Detlufltq,  losing ; 

frot)/  happy  in;  DcU,  full  of; 

gcrDcirttg/  in  expectation  of;  n>ilrt)tg,  worthy  of. 
^ctDtp/  certain  of ; 

Examples.  @tner  @prod)e  m  6  d)  t  i  g  fetn/  to  be  master  of  «  Ian* 
guage ;  nmi  ^Scrbred)cn5  f  d)  u  1 1 1  g^  guilty  of  a  crime ;  lit  @trafi 
10  ii  r  t)  t  g^  worthy  of  punishment. 

§  74.  II.  The  adjectives  which  govern  the  dative 
case  are  : — 

Ist,  Such  as  are  derived  from  verbs  which  govern  the  dative ; 
M«  get)crfam/  obedient  ta  ;  btenflbat/  bound  in  service  to ;  Dctbuiu 
^    Mged  to,  &c. 
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2d.    The  following : — 

fibnltcft,  resembling; 
ongenieflen,  suited  to ; 
angencftm^  agreeable ; 
onjio^ig/  offensive ; 
Uiannt,  known ; 
heqmm,  convenient ; 
benou^t/  known ; 
tun(td)/  serviceable ; 
eiQcn,  own ; 
frcint>/  strange ; 
frcunMtd)/  friendly ; 
gegcnroarttg^  present  to ; 
gclaufig^  fluent ; 
gcni69/  suited  to ; 
genetgt^  inclined ; 
gctrcgcn^  kind; 
3Ctvad)fcn,  equaJ  to ; 
glcid),  like ; 
gnabtg^  gracious ; 
beilfam,  salutary ; 


()otb/  kind ; 

l&fHg/  troublesome  ; 

ikb,  dear,  agreeable; 

m&it\:)c'i{xQ,  hurtful ; 

nabC/  near ; 

nu^(td),  useful ; 

fd)at>U<^^  injurious ; 

fd)ult)ig,  indebted ; 

treU/  true,  faithful ; 

fibcrlcgcn,  superior ; 

unt)ergc9(td)/  ever  memorabls  to 

»crt6'd)ttg,  suspected  by ; 

t)ett)crblt%/  destructive  to ; 

Octfta^t/  odious  to ; 

Detroonbt/  related ; 

t)ort()ctlboft*  advantageouj ; 

totbrtg,  loathsome ; 

toiUf ommen,  welcome ; 

i\XQCt{)an,  addicted  to. 


Examples :  t)ct  @o^n  tfl  fctnem  ^atet  S  ^  n  ( t  c^^  the  son  resembles 
ids  father;  er  t|l  fetnem  S3crufe  ntc^t  g  e  ro  a  d)  f  e  tt/  he  is  not  equal  to 
his  calling;  e^  if!  tl)m  5  e  i( fam,  it  is  salutary  to  him ;  wte  me(  bin 
id)  Sbncn  f  d)  u  I H  g  ?  how  much  do  I  owe  you  ?  er  tfl  mit »  e  r  ^  a  p  t 
he  is  odious  to  me,  &c. 

III.  Adjectives  denoting  the  measure^  weight,  or  wo?th  of  a 
thing;  also  age  or  duration  of  timey  govern  the  accusative; 
as,  gn7(j(f  $funb  \6)toct,  twelve  pounds  in  weight;  etnen  ^tngef 
b  t  e  i  t^  of  the  breadth  of  a  finger ;  etncn  £f)ci(er  to  evil),  worth  a 
erown;  et  tfl  ge^n  ^Qf)t  a(t,  he  is  ten  years  old;  ffinf  3abte  (an  g^ 
for  five  years,  ^, 


NUMERALS. 


§  75.  Numerals  are  either  definite  or  indefinite  ;  as, 
l>fer,  je^n,  four,  ten;  Dtel,  alle,  many,  all. 

Definite  numerals  are  divided  into  two  classes  :— 
Cardinal  and  Ordinal. 

Cardinal  numerals  are  such  as  express  simply  the  number 
of  persons  or  things  in  answer  *o  the  question  "  Aoic  many  7^ 
txtXf  three ;  loiergig,  forty. 

Ordmal  numei*als  designate  the  rank  of  a  person  or  thing  hi 
a  series  ;  as,  &er  erjtCy  the  first ;  fecr  v^^^ol^^,  vVi<6  v«^\&^ 
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Ordinals  are  formed  from  cardinals  by  annexing  the  term! 
nation  ft  e,  when  the  cardinal  ends  in  q,  and  the  temiinatioi 
te  in  all  other  cases;  as,  bcr  jwanstgflc,  merte,  the  twen 
tieth,  fourth. 

Exceptions,    The  ordinal  of  ett)/  one,  is  irregular:  ber  etfl 
(insteaa  of  bet  ixnt i),  the  first.    Instead  of  bet  ^ n> c i t e^  the 
Mcond,  it  was  formerly  customary  to  say  ber  o  n  b  e  r  e. 

§  76.  The  following  is  a  list  of  cardinal  and  ordinal 
namerals: — 


Cabdixal. 

1.  txn,  ctneE^  one; 

2.  ^t\,  two ; 

3.  brci/  three ; 

4.  mcr,  four; 

5.  filnf,  five ; 

6.  fcd)^^  six ; 

7.  jicben^  seven ; 

8.  aci)t^ eight; 

9.  ncuti/nine; 

10.  ^ehn^ten; 

11.  c(f,  eleven; 

12.  ^KoUf,  twelve,  &c. 

13.  bcci^ebn ; 

14.  oiurgebn; 

15.  ffinfec^n; 

16.  fed)gc()n; 

17.  ftebenjef)n  or  {leb^e^n 

18.  adbtge^n; 

19.  neungef)n; 

20.  groanjtg; 

21.  etnunb  groan jt0; 

22.  ^d  unb  groan^g,  it^ 

30.  breiptg; 

31.  cm  unb  breipg^ic 
4a  oicqtg; 

60.  fftnftig; 

60,  fecb^ig; 

70.  ftcbengtg  or  ftcbatg 

80.  ad)tatg; 

90.  neunjtg; 

100.  bunbcrt; 

101.  bunbcrt  unb  cin^; 

102.  bunbcrt  unb  gn)ct ; 
103  bunbcrt  unb  brci  ic 
BOO  ^ctbunbcrt; 

9W,  br^t^unbcrt; 


bft/  btc^  ba^ 
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Obdinal. 

crftC/    the  first. 
\votiXz,    **  second, 
brittc,    "  third. 
bicrtC/    "  fourth. 
fttnftc,    "  fifth, 
fccbftc,    "  sixth. 
jtcbcntC/"  seventh, 
acbtc,      "  eighth. 
ncuntC/  "  ninth, 
jcbntc,    "  tenth. 
cl^C/       "  eleventh. 
gn>6(ftc,  ''  twelfth,  Au» 
brctgcbntc. 
Dtcrgcbntc. 
filnftcbntc 
fcd)S<^bntc 

ficbcnjcbnte  or  ftcbiebnH 
ocbtgcbntc. 
ncungcbnte. 
jwanijigllc. 
ctn  unb  swanjtgflc. 
gn)ct  unb  gtoanjtgfle,  tu 
brctpigflc. 

etn  unb  btctptgflc  lu 
otcrgtgftc 
Pinftigltc. 
fcd)ai9ftc. 

ftcbcngigflc  or  flebatgftc 
acbtiit^itc. 
ncun^vgflc. 
bunbcrt|!c. 
bunbcrt  unb  crjlc. 
bunbcrt  unb  gnjcttc. 
bunbcrt  unb  brtttc  i^ 
)n)cibunbcrtftc 
.  btctbunbcrt^c 
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Cardinal 

Ordinal. 

400.  mcr^unbect; 

Xxt,bte/ba*  mcr^unbertflc; 

600.  fttnf bunbcrt ; 

//    //    //    fanftunbertfte. 

600.  fcd)^bunt)crt ; 

//    //    //    fcd)^bunt)ertf!e. 

700.  fkbcnbuntert ; 

„    „    „    ftebcnbunberlitf 

800.  ad)tbunt)crt; 

//    //    //    od)tbunbertj!c* 

900.  neunbuntert ; 

//    t,    //    neunbunbertjle. 

000.  taufenti; 

//    //    //    taufcnt>(te* 

2000.  ^wettaufenb. 

3000.  breitaufent). 
100,000.  f)unt)erttoufenb. 
1,000,000.  etne  Pinion. 
2,000,000.  im\  9){tatonen. 

observations. 

§  77.     Ohs.  1.     When  e  i  n  stands  in  conn  ection  with  omei 
numerals,  it  is  indeclinable ;  as,  e  t  n  unb  ^\tx%\^,  forty  one 
etn  taufenb  a&jt^xm^ztt  fiinf  unb  oterjtcj/  1845.     In  other  ca 
ses  it  is  always  inflected.     This  may  be  done  in  four  different 
ways : — 

let.  If  the  numeral  tin,  either  alone  yr  with  an  adjeotive,  limits 
the  meaning  of  a  substantive,  and  is  not  preceded  by  any  other  </e- 
dinable  word,  it  follows  the  infection  of  the  indefinite  article  c  in, 
e  t  n  C/  ct  n^  and  differs  from  it  only  by  a  greater  stress  of  accentua- 
tion ;  e.  g.  e  i  n  (guter)  SKann^  one  (good)  man ;  e  i  n  e  (gute)  5^ou, 
one  (good)  woman ,  e  t  n  (gute^)  Jtinb,  one  (good)  child. 

2d,  When  it  stands  entirely  alone,  either  in  an  absolute  sense  or 
relating  to  some  substantive  understood,  it  is  inflected  like  an  ad- 
jective of  the  fitfst declension — e iner/  elnc/  einc^,  &c. ;  e.  g. 
aud)  ntd)t  ®  i  n  e  t  toax  ta,  not  one  even  was  there ;  (Si  n  e  n  lopn  unl 
n>trb  bo^  Soog  tteffen,  the  lot  will  fall  on  one  of  us ;  e  i  n  c  meinec 
@d)ivcflern/  one  of  my  sisters,  &c. 

3d,  But  if  it  is  preceded  either  by  the  definite  article  bet,  bte^  ba^, 
m"  any  other  word  having  the  characteristic  terminations  of  the  ar- 
ttcle  (§  57),  it  is  declined  like  an  adjective  of  the  second  declen- 
sion; e.  g.  bet  rtne  sffiann,  bte  etne  ^rau^  la^  etne  ^inb/  th« 
one  man,  one  woman,  one  child,  &c. 

4th,  The  numeral  etn  follows,  finally,  the  inflection  of  the  thir^ 
d^lension  ?f  adjectives,  when  it  is  preceded  by  a  possessive  pronoun% 
ni  e  t  n,  b  cin^  f^  t  n,  &c. ;  e.  g.  niein  e  i  n  er  JBrubcr,  my  one  hro- 
tiler ;  feme  cine  @d)n)cjler^  his  one  sister;  @ucr  e  t  n  e  ^  $fetb^  your 
one  horte,  &c. 

§  78.     Ohs.  2.     The  numerals  j  m  et  and  b  r  e  t   are  In- 
flected only  when  tney  are  not  preceded  by  the  article  or  soom 
©the'  declinable  wor»l :  thus  : — 
19 


4^^ 

NoM.  ^c\,  bret ; 
Gkn.  imckt,  trcicr ; 
P  vT.  ^nv'm,  brdcn  ; 
Ace.  jwci,  t)tct. 

txamples :  an^  ;;  m  c  i  c  r  obcr  b  r  c  t  c  r  3ciicjcn  9}?unb,  from  ihf 
iii..uth  of  two  or  three  witnesses  ;  fn^e  c^  ted)  icncn  trci  (no 
fc%  iicn)  Jrcunbcn,  pray  tell  those  three  friends. 

Ohs»  3.  The  remaining  cardinal  numerals  are  tWerZi»^iW« 
sctepl  that  they  assume  e  n  in  the  datiYe  case,  when  they  are 
used  substantively ;  e.  g.  mtt  *3  e  d)  f  e  n  faljren,  to  ride  in  a 
coach  with  six  (horses);  auf  alien  33iercn  frted)en,  to  crawl 
on  hand  and  foot.  But,  mi't  fed)^  ^JQ?ann,  with  six  men;  mtt 
0  I  e  r  (^61)11  en,  with  four  sons. 

Ods.  4.  Instead  of  jjm  c  t,  0  c  i  t)  c,  both,  is  frequently  used,  and 
IS  inflectt>d  like  an  adjective  in  the  plural  :  nom.  beitc,  gen.  b  cis 
b  c  r,  &c. ;  b  t  c  b  c  i  b  c  n,  gen.  b  e  r  b  c  i  b  c  n,  &c. ;  f  c  i  n  c  b  e  t  b  c  li, 
gen.  f  c  i  n  e  r  b  e  t  b  c  n,  &c. ;  e.  g.  fcinc  b  c  i  b  c  n  ©rftbcr  finb  frnnf. 
both  his  brotners  are  sick  ;  bic  bcibcn  ^rcunbi*  marcn  \>a,  both  friends 
were  there.  The  neuter  singular,  bcibc^,  refers  to  two  different 
things,  but  is  neve*  supplied  to  persons*  It  corresponds  to  the  Kng^ 
lish  :  both  the  tme  and  the  other ;  as,  feabcn  ©ic  ©rcb  cbcr  SBcin  j» 
3d)  babe  b  ci  b  e».  Have  you  bread  or  wine  1  I  have  both  the  one 
and  the  other. 

§  79.  Obs.  5.  Most  cardinal  numerals  are  adjectives, 
which,  however,  like  all  other  adjectives,  may  be  used  substan- 
tively. The  words  .^  u  n  b  e  r  t  and  X  a  u  f  e  n  b  are  employed 
as  collective  nouns  of  the  neuter  gender,  and  are  inflected  as 
such :  nom.  bad  ^unbert,  gen.  bed  5)unbertd,  pi.  bte  ^unbcrtc ; 
®«  g'  8 "  4^  u  n  b  e  r  t  e  n,  by  hundreds  ;  j  u  1  a  u  f  e  n  b  e  n,  by 
thousands.  Sine  5i)i  t  ( ( t  o  n  is  a  noun  of  the  feminine  gen- 
der, and  occurs  only  in  connection  with  an  article. 

Obs,  6.  When  numerals  serve  simply  to  denote  cyphers^ 
or  the  abf  tract  notion  of  number^  they  are  substantives  of  the 
feminine  gender,  the  word  3  ^  ^  ^  being  understood ;  as,  bic 
O^ibO  3  r  c  t,  the  number  three ;  bte  OS  t  e  r  g  i  g,  the  number 
forty. 

Obs.  7  By  means  of  the  affixes  cc  and  iing,  masfuline  sub- 
^ntives  of  various  significations  are  formed  from  cardinal  num- 
bers;  e.  g.  cin  JDrcicr,  ctn  <Scd)fcr,  coins  of  three  and  six 
kreu'^ers ;  ein  2(  d)  t  ^  i  g  c  r,  a  man  of  eighty ;  3njci  unb  ^ivaujjij 
^^X,  wine  grown  in  1822 ;  Swilling,  twin  ;  drilling,  triple^ 

Oi^.9,  8      Ordinal  numerals  are  regularly  declined  after  the 
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manner  of  adjectives.  When  used  substantival/,  thoir  inilia, 
etter  must  be  a  capital,  if  a  person  is  referred  to:  as,  tit 
Erften  merber  t)te  Cegten  fetn/  the  first  shall  be  last. 

§  80.  To  the  pi'eceding  classes  of  numerals  may  be  added 
tlie  following  compounds,  formed  partly  from  cardinals,  partly 
fiom  ordinals  and  partly  from  indefinite  numerals  : — 

I     COMPOJMDS    FORMED    FROM    CARDINAL    AND    INDEFINITE 

NUMERALS. 

1st,  Distributives ,  formed  by  prefixing  the  adverb  j  e  j  as, 
j  e  fi  e  b  c  tt,  by  seven  ;  j  e  s  e  b  n,  ten  at  a  time,  or  as  in  Eng- 
lish,  gmet  unt)  smetV  two  and  two. 

2d,  lieratives ;  foimed  by  adding  the  substantive  3W  a  (, 
time,  etnmal,  once;  fiinfmal,  five  times;  jebc^mal/  each 
time ;  ctelmal/  many  times,  dtc.  Sometimes  UT?  a  I  is  separat- 
ed and  declined  like  a  substantive ;  as,  ein  W  a  I,  once  ;  jii 
jebn  Wale  n,  ten  times.  This  is  always  the  case  when  it  is 
preceded  by  an  ordinal :  ba^  crfle,  gmeite  Wal,  the  first,  second 
time. 

3d,  Muhiplica lives ;  formed  by  annexing  the  affix  fad),  or 
the  obsolete  fdlttg,  fold;  e.  g.  etnfac^,  groei'fac^,  jebnf ad), 
simple,  twofold,  tenfold  ;  o  t  e  I  f  a  c^,  manyfold  ;  buiibertfdts 
ttcj,  an  hundredfold,  &c. 

4th,  Variafives ;  which  are  indeclinable,  and  formed 
by  adding  the  obsolete  substantive  let  (meaning  kind, 
manner),  and  inserting  er  for  the  sake  of  euphony;  as,  eu 
n  e  r  I  e  1/  of  one  kind,  all  the  same ;  b  r  e  i  e  r  I  e  t,  of  three 
kinds ;  manc^ertet,  otelerlet,  of  various,  of  many  kinds,  dec 

II.      COMPOUND    NUMERALS    FORMED    FROM    ORDINALS. 

§  81.  1st,  Dimidiatives ;  indeclinable  adjectives  formed  by 
annexing  b  a  I  b,  half,  to  the  ordinal ;  as,  b  r  1 1 1  e  b  a  I  b,  two 
and  a  half  (literally  third-half,  meaning  tioo  wliole  and  one  half 
of  a  third) ;  fiinftebalb,  four  and  a  half^  dec.  Instead  of 
iwettebalb,  anbertbalb  is  used,  from  the  obsolete  word  ber 
anbere,  the  second  (§  75.   Exc*). 

2d,  Ordinal  adverbs  \n  en^;  as,  erflen^,  gmettend/ 
lebntend,  firstly,  secondly,  tentnly,  &c. 

3d,  Partitives ;  masculine  substantives  formed  by  means  of 
Jie  affix  tel  (from  Ibetl,  part);  e.g.  ber  Drtttel,  Q3ier# 
tel,  3^bntet  ^unbertflel,  the  third,  fourth,  t^\iS3B.,  Vsns^ 
dredth  part. 
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INDEFINITE  NUMERALS. 

\  82.     The  indefinite  numerals  are  as  follows  li— « 

atte,  a3  ;  ntc^t^,  nothing ; 

gefammt,    >  complete,  etnige,    )  g^^^ 

fdmmtltd),  S  entire ;  etltc^e,  >^'. 

gang,  all,  whole  ;  manege,  )        ^ ' 

jebwefcer,  >  ^^^  ' .  mebr,  more ; 

jeglic^cr,  )        ^ '  genug,  enough ; 

Uin,  no,  no  one  ;  etmad^  some,  a  little, 

OBSERVATIONS. 

Obs.  1.  The  indefinite  numerals  serve  either  to  express  m  /w- 
her,  as,  etntge,  etlic^e,  mand^e,  jeber  or  jeglicber;  ci 
quantify^  as,  etwa^,  gcinj;  or  5o<A,  as,  all,  gcfammt,  e{« 
ntged,  etntge,  fetn,  otel,  mcfcr,  mentg,  gcnug. 

Obs,  2.  Those  which  may  indicate  quantity  and  numbei 
both,  are  generally  inflected  only  when  they  imply  number  ^ 
e.  g.  ©tele  5[Renfd)en,  many  men  ;  e  t  n  i  g  e  geSern,  several 
pens;  but  otel  2Betn,  much  wine;  me^r  95roB,  more  bread. 

§    83.       INDEFINITE   NUMERALS    DENOTING    NUMBER   ONLY. 

Ist,  3  e  b  e  r,  i  e  b  e,  f  e  b  c  ^  (of  which  jeglicftcr  and  jebrocber  are 
antiquated  forms),  is  disjunctive,  corresponding  to  the  English 
each,  every ;  e.  g.  i  e  b « r  @tanb  ()at  feine  JPcfd)n)crben,  every  condi« 
lion  has  its  troubles.  It  is  inflected  like  adjectives,  and  is  often 
preceded  by  the  article  etn ;  as,  e  t  n  i  e  b  e  r,  e  i  n  e  i  e  b  e,  e  i  n 
i  e  b  c  ^. 

2d,  @  i  n '  g  c  r,  e  t  n  i  g  e,  c  t  n  i  g  c  ^^  same,  a  few,  when  applied 
to  number,  is  used  in  the  plural  only,  and  is  synonymous  with 
et(td)e.  In  the  singular,  however,  it  has  reference  to  quantity; 
as,  c  t  n  t  g  e  ^  9)2et)(/  some  flour ;  c  t  n  t  g  e  3eit,  some  time. 

3d,  sQca  n  d)  c  t/  ni  a  n  d)  e,  m  a  n  d)  e  ^,  in  the  singular,  answen 
CO  the  English  many  a;  as,  mand)er  alU  ^rcunb,  many  an  old 
friend ;  ni  a  n  d)  e  f{i)!(td)e  ®aiyi,  many  a  precious  gift.  In  tbt 
plural  it  is  to  be  rendered  by  many 

§  84.       INDEFINITE    NUMERALS    IMPLYING    QUANTITY    ONLY. 

Ist,  @tto  a  ^,  some,  is  indeclinable,  and  usually  connected  with 
collective  nouns  or  names  of  materials ;  e.  g.  e  t  tv  a  ^  (^clt,  some 
money;  c  t  w  a  ^  fnfd)c^  aOBaffcr^  some  fresh  water.  When,  ass 
imbstantive,  it  corresponds  to  something,  it  is  an  indefinite /^ronotm 
fi  9Q). 
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dd,  ®  a  n  g  icndicates  the  completeness  cf  an  object  and  is  opponel 
10  half,  parti  &c. ;  ber^  tte^  bo^  (^  a  n  j  e^  the  entire,  whole ;  etn  g  a  m 
tf  ^  &(^ht,  a  whole  year.     It  is  inflected  like  adjectives ;  but  beforr 
neuter  names  of  places  and  countries  it  is  always  indeclinable ;  as 
gang  2(mertfa/  ScnbcH/  all  America,  London. 

§  85.      INDEFINITE   NUMERALS   IMPLYING   NUMBER   AND 

QUANTITY    BOTH. 

Ist  2t  itx,  alii,  aiii^,  all, in  the  plural  implies  number j an 
/r  the  sin^lar  quantity;  e.g.  alUr  SBeiti/  all  the  wine;  o(l  i 
^  i  1  d)/  all  the  milk ;  and  often  without  any  termination  (§  8  , 
Obs.  2.);  ail  btefer  9Bctn^  all  this  wine ;  a  ( (  bag  SBrob,  all  tl .t 
bread ;  ode  bte  SB&f)(et/  bte  fteben  (@d)inct),  all  the  electors,  seven 
in  number.  Its  signification  does  not  admit  of  its  being  preceded 
by  the  article,  and  hence  its  inflection  is  not  aflfected  when  another 
word,  declined  like  the  article,  precedes ;  e.  g,  wei^ci  allc^ 
(not  a  I  ( e^  ^  57),  all  which ;  Ui  b  t  c  f  e  m  aUtm,in  all  this,  &c. 
The  neuter  singular  sometimes  designates  number  in  the  most  inde- 
finite manner;  e.  g.  a  ( ( e  ^  rennet/  rettet,  flttd)tet/  all  are  running,  sa- 
ving, rescuing.  When  the  English  all  is  equivalent  to  the  whole^ 
it  is  lYsndered  by  the  German  ga  n|;  as,  all  the  hour,  all  the  day, 
bte  9  a  n  g  e  ©tunbe^  ben  g  a  n  g  e  n  Sag. 

2d,  ^  e  t  n/  f  et  n  e/  f  et  n^  no,  none,  is  declined  like  the  indefinite 
article  cm,  cvxi,  etn/  when  it  stands  in  connection  with  a  substan- 
tive ;  and  like  an  adjective  of  the  first  declension,  ti'imv,  fetne^ 
tt'xxit^,  when  the  substantive  is  not  expressed  ;  as,  f  e t  n  9}2enfd)/ 
no  man ;  f)a|l  iDu  etn  SBucb  ?  3d)  bat>e  f  e  i  n  c  ^ ;  hast  thou  a  book  1  I 
have  none;  et  ()at  f  e  in  e  ^reunbe/  he  has  no  friends. 

3d,  @Smmt(t(6er/  \Sin\mtii&}t,  fSmmtttdft e^^  ber  ge« 
f  0  m  m  t  C/  bte  g  e  f  a  m  m  t  e,  ^a^  9  e  f  a  m  m  te,  are  nearly  synony- 
mous wkh  0 1  (/  all,  entire,  the  complete*  They  are  regularly  de- 
clined like  adjectives ;  as,  fetne  fammtUdften  fBerfe,  his  complete 
works ;  iDetne  fc(mmt(td)cn  (gefammtcn)  Jteunbe,  all  thy  friends. 

4th,  9S  t  e  ( and  wtnx^,  when  they  imply  ^uan^t^y,  or  number  con- 
sidered as  a  mass,  are  invariable  (§  82.  Obs.  2).  ^'xti  S'^rob/  t)i  e  ( ®e(b^ 
much  bread,  much  money ;  t)  t  e  (  9}{cnfd)en/  a  large  mass  of  men 
But  if  they  refer  to  a  number  of  individuals  or  things  regarded  as 
distinct,  they  follow  the  inflection  of  adjectives :  ^'xtXtt,  Dtele, 
»'  (e^/ went  get/ went  ge/ went  gc^/ &c.;  e.  g.  e^  (Snnen  fid) 
nut  SB  e  n  i  9  e  realcren/  but  few  can  govern  themselves ;  id)  ejfe  nid)t 
©tele  5^ud)t,  I  do  not  eat  many  kinds  of  fruit.  When  an  article 
or  pronoun  precedes,  t)tet  and  n>entg  must  be  inflected,  even  if  they 
refer  to  quantity ;  e.  g.  bte  t)  t  e  ( e  n  aSScrte/  the  many  words ;  fein 
n>  e  n  1 9  e  ^  ®e(b/  his  little  money,  &c. 

5tn,  The  comparatives  m  e  f)  t;,  more,  and  n)  e  n  1 9  e  t/  less,  are  not 
generally  inflected,  except  m c f)t  er  e,  the  pi aral  of  nHl)V,  when  i 
assumes  the  signification  of  neveral  ($  ^9)* 
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,    J  86.       0BSERVATI0N6    ON   THE   USE   OP    NUMERALS. 

Ohs,  1  If  numerals  stand  in  connection  with  substantivei 
«'hich  express  a  definite  number^  measure^  or  weighty  the  Ger- 
man idiom  requires  the  substantive  to  be  put  into  the  singulat 
(^  26) ;  as,  jn)6lf  ^  fun  t>,  twelve  pounds ;  jmet  ©  tii  rf,  two 
pieces. 

Obs.  2.  Numerals  which  denote  a  part  of  a  greater  irum^ 
ber  or  multitude  of  objects,  are  followed  by  a  genitive  of  tho 
w/iole,  or  by  the  dative  with  the  preposition  a  u  ^,  from  among ; 
u  n  t  e  r,  among  ;  o  o  n,  of ;  e.  g.  t>  r  e  t  f  e  t  n  e  r  StnDcr,  three 
of  his  children;  ber  erflc  ©on  metnen  J^eimDen,  the  first 
of  my  friends  ;  ^  ieie  untcr  tbnen,  many  among  them. 

Obs,  3.  When  the  genitive  of  the  whole  is  a  personal  pro- 
ooun,  it  always  precedes  the  numeral ;  as,  ed  fmb  u  n  f  e  t 
ij  m  a  n  jt  9,  there  are  twenty  of  us  ;  e^  merben  if^ttt  nid)i 
titic  fein,  there  will  not  bo  many  of  them. 

Obs,  4.  When  a  definite  number  is  to  be  stated  approxU 
mafely,  or  with  uncertainty,  the  adverbs  and  prepositions  em- 
ployed in  German  for  that  purpose  are :  tttoa,  something 
like  ;  ungefdbr/  about ;  b  e  t  ii  a  fe  c,  f  a  fl,  almost ;  f  a  u  m, 
scarcely ;  gegen,  bet,  an  bte,  nearly,  about ;  e.  g.  bai 
^ferb  in  un9efdl)r  bunbert  *Ibalcr  mertb/  the  horse  is  worth 
about  a  hundred  crowns  ;  er  tft  b  e t  n a b e  or  an  b  i  e  fiinftig 
3cibt  alt.  he  is  nearly  fifty  years  of  age, 

Ohs,  5,  The  word  6 1  ^  (till,  to)  is  used  when  a  mimber  can  be 
stated  only  as  fluctuating  between  two  given  numbers ;  as,  Diet 
bl?  f  ftnftaufcnb  ^Tiann,  from  four  to  five  thousand  men;  jtwrnjig 
bH  trct^ig  Sbotcr,  about  twenty  or  thirty  crowns. 

Obs,  6.  The  English  upward  is  rendered  by  u  n  b  e  t  ( i  d)  <  oi 
u  n  I)  c  i  n  i  9  c ;  as,  1>q^  |)au6  ift  ncun^ig  unb  ettid)c  5u9  bccb, 
the  house  is  upward  of  ninety  feet  high,  or  in  conversational  Ger- 
man often,  etticbc  ncunjiq. 

Obs,  7.  The  English  either  and  neither  have  no  corresponding 
words  in  German,  and  are  rendered  by  eincr  t)On  bcibCH/  one 
of  the  two,  and  tcincv  ocn  belt  in,  none  of  the  two. 

§  87.  Ohs,  8.  Numerals  are  sometimes  employed  elliptu 
colly  without  a  substantive,  when  a  point  of  time  is  expressed ; 
«  g.  tft  ed  nod)  md)t3n)blf?  is  it  not  twelve  yet?  g^  bat  thtn 
b  r  e  i  gefd)(agen,  it  has  just  struck  three.  In  these  cases  the 
Word  Ubr  or  an  ber  Ubf,  o'clock,  is  to  be  supplied.  In 
the  same  manner  ordinal  numerals  are  used,  when  the  day  oi 
t/ie monih  is  to  be  denoted ;  e  g.  ben  wieotelflen  \i^\^tvi 
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wit  Y    what  day  of  the  month  is  it  ?    2!Bir  ^abcn  ten  )  m  a  n 
1 1  a  (1  e  n  flag  bed  ^JD^Dimtd),  it  is  the  twentieth. 

When  in  connection  with  a  date  the  riame  of  the  month  is  givenf 
the  preposition  of  is  never  expressed  in  German;  as,  ^cn  fdnften 
max,  the  fifth  o/ May ;  om  Written  Umqh^,  on  the  tliird  o* 
August,  &c. 


PRONOUNS. 

§  88.  Pronouns  are  words  which  serve  as  the  sub- 
stitutes of  nouns. 

Pronouns  are  divided  into  Personal,  Possessive,  De^ 
numstrativey  Determinativey  Relative,  and  Interrogative, 

I.     PERSONAL  PRONOUNS. 

^  89.  A  personal  pronoun  is  one  which  simply  indicates 
th-5  relation  of  personality ;  i.  e.  whether  the  substantive  rep- 
resented  be  the  person  speaking  (id),  w  i  r,  I,  we),  or  spoken 
to  (t)  u,  t  ^  r,  thou,  ye),  or  spoken  of  (e  r,  ft  e,  e  d,  ft  e,  he,  she. 
it,  they). 

Personal  pronouns  are  declined  as  follows  : — 

FIRST    PERSON    (fOR    ALL    GENDERS). 

Singular.  Plural. 


NoM.  xc^,  I, 

Gen.  meiner  (metn),  of  me, 
Dat.  mix,  to  me, 

Ace.  m&if  me  • 


NoM.  tt)ir,        we, 
Gen.  unfct/  of  us, 
Dat.  un4/     to  us, 
Ace.  und/         us. 


SECOND    PERSON    (fOR    ALL  GENDERS). 

Singular.  Plural. 


NoM-  bu/  thou. 

Gen.  beiner  (tef n),  of  thee, 
Dat.  tix,  to  thee, 

Ace.  tic^^  thde ; 


NoM.  t(^r.         ye  or  you, 

Gen.  euer,  of  you, 

Dat.  euc^,  tc  you, 
Ace.  tn&f,       ye  or  you. 


BlMcaliiM 


third  person 
Singular. 

Feminine. 

NoM.  fx,  he,      fie,  she. 

Gen.  fctncr  (fcin),  of  him,    t^rcr,        of  her, 

to  him,    ibr  ^  r.  j^   to  her, 
hinuiftc  V'^'     \s!tx'\%% 


^^uj.^.    i^^iiici     ^fcill^/  vri    UAiiA,       %\JK^\,, 

Dat.  t^m  \  «  .        to  him,    i\)x  )  n. 
Ace.  ibn  ^f^*'  hinijifte^*^*' 


Neater 

feitter  (fetn).of  iti 
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Plural 

For  all  genden 

NoM.  jte,  they; 

Gen.  i^rer,  of  them 

Dat.  t()nen  ?  r-A  ^  them  • 

Ace.  fte      S  them. 

§  90.       OBSERVATIONS. 

Obs.  1  The  genitives  metnet/  betnet,  fetnet/  now  guu» 
illy  take  the  place  of  the  earliei  forms  m  e  i  ti/  b ein,  f  c  i  n,  whick 
are  found  only  in  poetry,  and  in  certain  familiar  expressions;  as, 
\7Ctqt9  metn  ntd)t/  for?et  me  not ;  gebenEe  nmn,  remember  me. 

Obs,  2,  When  uie  prepositions  ^albeit,  tvegen,  on  account 
of,  and  uni — notUen/  for  the  sake  of,  are  compounded  with  the  geni- 
tives m  e  i  tt/  b  c  t  ti/  f  e  i  n,  t  ^  r,  the  syllable  c  t  is  inserted  for  the 
sake  of  euphony;  e.  g.  metnet?/  beinets/  fcinets/  ib^ets 
b  n  ( tu*  n  (megcn)/  on  my,  thy,  his,  her  account  The  genitives 
unfcr  and  euer  take  t  simply:  um  unfettrDtHen/  for  qui 
saKe  ;  e  u  r  c  t  w  e  Q  e  n,  on  your  account 

Obs.  3.  The  word  ft  eft  (sibi,  se)  is  tne  reflexive  pronoun  f(f  the. 
gen.  and  dat.  of  the  third  person,  both  singular  and  plural.  It  is 
used  in  propositions,  in  which  the  action  of  the  verb  terminates  in 
the  subject  itself,  from  whence  it  proceeded.  The  oblique  cases 
of  the  first  and  second  persons,  as  well  as  the  gen.  of  the  third 
(fetncr^  xhxcx),  do  not  possess  a  separate  form  of  uie  reflexive,  and 
bence  they  are  themselves  employed  in  a  reflexive  sense ;  e.  g.  t(^ 
fd)^me  m  t  c6/  I  am  ashamed  (lit.  I  shame  myself) ;  bu  (obefl  b  t  c^, 
diou  praisest  thyself.  In  these  instances,  however,  the  indeclina- 
ble word  fe(6^  or  felbet  is  added,  whenever  emphasis  or  per- 
spicuity require  it;  e.  g.  fetnet  felbf!  ntd)t  fd)cnen,  not  to  spare 
one's  self;  mir  felber^  to  myself;  bid)  fetbfl,  thyself.  When 
joined  to  the  nominative  of  the  first,  second  or  third  persons,  feCbfl 
or  fetbcr  is  intensive ;  as,  id)  f  e  ( b  e  r  fonn  fte  tetteii/  I  myself  can 
rescue  her ;  3)u  f  e  ( b  ft  mu^t  rid)tcn/  thou  thyself  must  be  the  judge ; 
ber  ^(intg  ("elbjl  erfd)ien/  the  king  appeared  in  person. 

Obs  4.  There  is  one  reciprocal  pronoun  in  German — etnanbet 
(contracted  for  cinet  ben  onbern)/  one  another,  each  other. 
Instead  of  this,  however,  the  reflexive  pronouns  are  often  employed 
in  a  reciprocal  sense  in  the  plural ;  as,  wit  fenncn  un^  or  einon* 
b e r^ we  knew  each  other ;  fie  gonfen  ftd)  or  mit  einonbet,  they 
are  quarrelling  with  each  other. 

§  91 .  Obs.  5.  In  poetry,  and  when  addressing  the  Supreme  Being, 
their  intimate  friends  or  families,  the  Germans  employ  the  secoiSi 
person  singular,  IDu.  In  polite  conversation,  however,  they  ai» 
ways  address  each  other  in  the  third  person  plural,  Q'xt,  gen  3 1)> 
r  er^  dat.  3  b  n  e n^  ace.  ©  t  c ;  e.  g.  id)  banfe  3  b  tt « n,  I  thank  you 
(DO  gebcn  @te  bin?  where  are  you  going?  It  is  also  customary 
for  superiors  to  address  their  dependants  and  others  of  inferid 
rank  in  the  second  person  plural  (3  ^  t^  (S  u  cb/  you,  to  you),  ox  ii 
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the  tkird  person  singalar  ((St,  @tC/  he,  she) ;  e.  g.  loo^  M  ttt  ^4 
brodftt?  what  have  you  brought  1  In  writing,  both  the  perBonal 
and  possessive  pronouns  relating  to  the  person  addressed,  must  al* 
ways  begin  with  a  capital  letter ;  e.  g.  id)  bttte  @te  (j£)x6),  @uc6i 
S^n)  um  3f)t  (iDciit/  ©ucr)  S3ud)/ 1  beg  you  to  give  me  your  book. 

Obs,  6.  The  neuter  pronoun  e  ^  is  never  used  in  the  genitive 
and  dative  cases  (f  e  i  n  e  r^  if)  m),  except  when  it  relates  to  a  per- 
son. When  a  thing  is  referred  to,  the  expressions  of  it,  of  them, 
to  it,  with  it,  are  either  rendered  by  the  demonstrative  pronouns 
^effctt/  bet  en/  or  by  an  adverbial  pronoun,  bagu,  tonnt^ 
t  a  r  0  n  &c. ;  e.  g.  have  you  much  of  it?  ftoben  ©ie  beffen  mi  7 
what  do  you  wish  with  it  ?  wai  rocllen  @ie  b  a  m  i  t  (see  ^ages  29 
and  142)? 

Obs>  7.  The  pronoun  e^  has  often  a  very  indefinite  si^ifica- 
tion,  sometimes  corresponding  to  the  English  ''  t^,"  sometimes  to 
the  unaccented  *'  Mere,"  but  frequently  it  is  expletive,  and  cannot 
be  rendered  at  all.     It  is  employed  : — 

1st,  As  the  subject  of  impersonal  verbs,  or  such  as  appear  to  be 
used  impersonally ;  as,  e  6  b  c  n  n  e  1 1/  e  ^  6 1  i  1 1^  it  thunders,  it 
lightens ;  e^  freut  mtd)/Iam  glad ;  e^  ^tbt  Seute^  there  are 
men. 

2d,  It  simply  stands  as  the  representative  of  the  subject  of  a 
proposition,  when  its  order  is  inverted  and  the  predicate  comes 
first ;  as,  e ^  f^Ht  ftd)  bet  &pc'\6)Ct,  e^  bef)nt  fid)  tai  ^ a u 6 
(expletive),  the  granary  is  replenished,  the  house  expands ;  e  i  finb 
ntd)t  eben  [(t^Udbte  ^fl^nn^x,  they  are  by  no  means  worthless 
men. 

The  e  of  the  e^  is  often  elided ;  as,  6ttng*^  mtt/  bring  it  to 
me  ;  er  f)  a  t '  ^  Q^^c^ti,  he  has  done  it. 

INDEFINITE   PRONOUNS. 

§  dt.  Among  personal  pronouns  are  properly  included  the 
following,  which,  however,  represent  the  third  person  only,  and 
in  the  most  indefinite  manner :  —  3emanb/  (Sin ex,  some 
one,  some  body ;  3ebermann,  every  one,  every  body , 
IW  t  e m  a n  b/  Seiner,  no  one,  nobody ;  man,  one,  they 
people  (corresponding  to  the  French  on).  To  these  may  b« 
added  e  t  m  a  d,  something,  and  n  t  d)  t  d,  nothing. 

aWan,  et»a^  and  ntd)t^  are  indeclinable  3^«"«n^/  Ktemflini 
%iid  3^^^>nann  are  declined  as  follows : — 

Noil        Semanb,        Sfiiemanb,  ^ctcvmannf 

«-      |SSe\     S2U     3e.— ' 

A-      !  IZlX     £2'e„.  \    3^^~ 
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The  declension  of  S  t  n  e  r  and  jt  e  t  n  e  t  has  already  hee« 
noticed  among  the  indefinite  numerals  (§  77  and  §  85),  between 
which  and  the  indefinite  pronouns  it  is  difficult  to  fix  the  Line 
of  distinction.  A  few  examples  may  illustrate  their  inflection 
and  use :  — ^afl  3u  etne  geber,  etn  S5uc^  ?  Hast  thou  a  pen,  a 
book?  3^1?  babe  etne,  etn e§,  I  have  one  ;  id)  \)ahe  ieine, 
fetne^/  I  have  none;  e^  tjl  @tner  braugcit/  some  one  ia 
out  of  doors  ;  Reiner  met^  aUe^/  no  one  knows  every  thing, 

II.    POSSESSIVE  PRONOUNS. 

§  93.  A  possessive  pronoun  is  one  which  repre 
sents  the  object  to  which  it  relates,  as  belonging  ei 
ther  to  the  speaker  (wine),  the  person  spoken  to  {thine) 
or  the  person  or  thing  spoken  of  (his). 

Possessive  pronouns  are  formed  from  the  genitive  of  personal 
pronouns.     They  are  : — 

1st  Person.  2d  Person.  Sd  Person. 

mein,    my,  mine;  texn,  thy,    thine;  f e t n,  his, its ; 

u  n  f  e  r,  our,  ours ;    e  u  e  r,  your,  yours ;  ifjXf    her,  hers,  their. 

§  94.  When  a  possessive  pronoun  stands  in  connec  ion 
with  a  noun,  it  is  called  conjunctive^  and  is  declined  like  the  in- 
definite article  in  the  singular,  and  like  the  definite  article  in 
♦he  plural.     Thus : — 

Singular. 

Fem.  NeuL 

mctnC/     metn, 


Mam. 
NOM.  meiH/ 
Gen.  meineS, 
Dat  metnem, 
Ace    metnen. 


mtmtx, 
metncr, 
meinc, 


NoM. 


Gen. 


Dat. 


Ace. 


M»*e. 

unfer, 

unfercd/ 

unfrc^/ 

unferd, 

unfcrem/ 

unfrcm,. 

unferm, 

unferen, 

uiifren, 

uiifern. 


mcincd, 

memcm, 

mein. 

Singular. 

Fem. 

unferc, 
imfre, 

1  unfcrer, 
i  unfrer, 

imferer/ 
unfrer. 

un  fere 
inifre. 


my, 
of  my, 
to  my, 

mv; 


Plural. 

For  all  genders. 

meine,  my, 
metner,  of  my, 
metnen/  to  my, 
meine,       my. 


Neut. 

unftr, 


our. 


unfere^/ 
unfred,    of  our, 
uiifer^, 
uiiferem, 
uiifrem/  to  our, 
unfernt/ 


{  infer, 


nuTf 
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Plural. 

For  all  genden. 

NoM  unfcrc,  unfre,  our 
Gen.  unfcrcr,  unfrer,  of  our, 
Dat.  unferen,  unfren,  to  our, 
Ace.  unfere,    unfre,        our. 

OBSERVATIONS. 

Ols.  1.  or  the  remaining  pronouns  of  this  class,  eu  e  c  jomr 
b  declined  like  u  n  f  e  r,  and  the  others  like  m  c  t  n.  It  will  he  pe^ 
ctfived  that  the  remark  made  respecting  euphonic  changes  in  ad> 
iectives  ending  in  ci,  cv,  en,  unaccented  (§  60.  Obs.  1st.),  is  also 
applicable  in  the  case  of  u  nf  er. 

Obs.  2.    The  word   c  i  c^  c  n^  0M;n,  is  often  joined   to  possessire 
pronouns  to  make  the  notion  of  possession  more  prominent ;  as 
nicin  e  1 9  n  c  r  2fied,  my  own  coat ;  unfcr  e  i  9  n  c  ^  ^int)^  our  own 
child. 

Obs.  3.  It  will  be  perceived,  that  for  the  third  person  singular 
there  are  two  forms  of  the  possessive,  viz  ;  f  c  ill/  when  the  gender 
of  the  possessor  is  masculine  or  neuter,  and  i  ()  t/  when  it  is  femi- 
nine. Each  of  these  again  indicates,  by  means  of  its  terminations, 
the  gender  of  the  object  possessed,  with  which  possessive  pronoun^y 
like  all  other  adjectives,  must  agree  in  gender,  number  and  case  ; 
I!,  g.  f  c  in  (il)r;  i^atcr,  f  ct  n  c  (ibrc)  «J)?uttcr,  fcin  (ibr)  S&w&i,  hi<i 
(her)  father>  his  (her)  mother,  his  (her)  book. 

Obs.  4.     When  a  possessive   pronoun  constitutes  the  predicate 
to  a  substantive,  or  to  a  pronoun  denoting  a  determinate  object,  it  re 
mains  like  adjectives,  uninfected ;  as,  t»a6  £Bud)  ift  fcin,  the  book 
is  his ;  n?e9  ift  l)cr  9?u()m  ?    9?ur  5)  c  i  n,  nur  D  c  i  n  !    Whose  is  th« 
glory  ?     Thine,  only  thine  !     (§  52,  1st.) 

Obs.  5.     In  addressing  persons  of  rank,  it  was  formerly  custom 
ary  to  use  3  f)  t  0  instead  of  the  third  person  feminine  3  f)  t  c,  her 
and  also  in  place  of  (Su  c  r,  your ;  e.  g.  3  b  t  0  (now  3  b  t  c)  '^laii" 
llflt  t)ic  .KSnicjtnn,  her  Majesty  the  queen;  3bro  (^ur  c)  sDZajcltat 
bnbcn  tint  Ocfcblcn,  your  Majesty  has  commanded  me.     In  written 
communications  the  pronouns  (Sure,  your,  Seine,  his,  and  Seiner. 
to  his,  are  commonly  contracted  into  (&  m.,  (S  c,  and  @  r. ;  e.  g 
(5tt).  *Durd)laud)t,  your  Highness;  ©r.  9}Jaieftat,  to  his  Majesty. 

§  95.  Possessive  pronouns  are  called  absolute  when  they 
aie  not  immediately  connected  with  a  substantive,  but  related 
to  one  already  mentioned  or  understood. 

Absolute  possessive  pronouns  uritli  the  article  are  inflected 
like  «.djectives  of  the  second  declension,  and  without  it,  like  %d* 
jectiT3s  of  the  first. 

When  coimected  with  the  article,  they  frequently  change  the 
termination  e  into  i  9  e  j  as,  ter  m  e  i  n  C/  m  e  t  n  1 9  e  ^  ter  f  e  ii 
tte»  fetntge. 
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The  following  list  exhibits  the  absolute  possessive  pronouns 
of  both  declensions  in  the  nominative  singular. 

FmsT  Declension.  Second  Declension. 

metner,  meine,  meme^,  ber.  We,  bad  mctne  or  meini^e,  mine, 

bexner,  texnc,    bei'ned/     tr     n     t»    beine  "  betnige,  thine, 

fetnet/  fcine,     feined/      »     tf     »    feine    "  feinige,  his, 

t^rer,  t^re,      tfered,       if     if     if    i^re     "  il^xiQC,    hers, 

unferer,  unfere,  unfered^   ^     w     n    unfre  "  unfn'ge,  ours, 

eurer,  eure,     eured,      i*'     w     n    eure    "  eurtge,    yours, 

i^rer,  t^re,      tbred,       w     w     n    t^re     "  t^rtge,    theirs, 

3l>rer,  S^i^^r    Sl^'f^^/     ("^  P^^t®  conversation)  3^re  or  3^ri« 

ge,  yours. 

i  96.    The  inflection  of  possessive  pronouns,  both  absolute  va4 
onjunctive,  may  be  illustrated  by  the  following  examples  :— > 

I.  My  brother  and  his. 

Singular. 

NoM.  mcin     ©ruber   unb  feinet,  ber  fetmge ; 

Gen.  metne^  IBrubcr^  unb  fetne^,  be^  fetntgen ; 

Dat.  meincm  SBtubet   unb  fetnem,  bem  fcinigen ; 

Ace.  metnen  S3tubet   unb  fetnen,  ben  fetntgen. 

Plural. 

NoM.  meine  SBrfibec  unb  feine,  bie  feintgen ; 
Gen.  metnet  SBrClber  unb  fetner,  ber  fetntgen ; 
Dat.  meincn  ©rfibetn  unb  feinen,  ben  fetntgen ; 
Ace.  metne    SBriiber   unb  feine,   bie  fetntgen* 

II.  Her  sister  and  mine. 

NoM.  tftre  ©d)wefter  unb  meine^  bie  meinige ; 
Gen.  i^rcr  ©d)n)cf!et  unb  ntctner,  bet  meinigen ; 
Dat.  i^ter  @d)wefter  unb  mctner,  ber  meinigen  le. 

III.  Our  house  and  theirs. 

NoM.  unfcr    |)qu^    unb  ibrcfS,   bag  tl&tige ; 
Gen.  unfreg  ^aufcg  unb  ibrc^,    beg  ibrigen ; 
Dat.  unferm  ^oufc    unb  if)rcm,  bem  ibrigen  k. 

Exa^nples.  3fl  tai  3br  Dtcgenfc^trm  (masc),  3l^re  %intt 
fem.),  3br  Sleib  (neut.)  ?  3a.  e^  tft  m  e  t  n  e  r,  b  e  r  meine, 
ber  metntge — metnc,  bte  meine,  bie  metntge — met* 
ned,  bad  metne,  bad  metntge^  is  this  your  umbrella 
your  ink,  your  garment  ?  Yes,  it  is  mine  (i.  e.  my  umbrella,  m 
mk,  my  garment). 

Remark.    The  absolute  possessive  pronouns  are  sometimes     • 
ployed  substantively,  in  which  case  their  initial  must  always  be  a 
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fapital  letter  (§  11);  as,  ba<  sOZeintge/  jDetntge,  ^ctnt^c, 
my  own  (my  property),  thy  own,  his  own;  e.  g.  ^abe  id)  mcf^t 
9)2ad)t,  gu  ti)un/  n>06  tc6  rDttt/  mit  tern  9)2  e  i  n  t  a  e  n  ?  Is  it  not  lawful 
for  me  to  do  what  1  will  with  mine  own  1  So  also  in  the  plural, 
tie  ^einigeu/  ^einigen,  @etniaen/  S^rtgen^  my,  thy, 
his,  their  (your)  friends,  relatives,  family. 

III.    DEMONSTRATIVE  PRONOUNS. 

§  97.  A  demonstrative  pronoun  serves  to  point  out 
the  locality  of  the  person  or  thing  with  which  it  ia 
connected. 

The  German  language  has  three  demonstrative  pronouns 
viz:  tiefer,  btefe,  btefe^,  this;  jener,  jene,  Jeite^^ 
that,  and  b  e  r^  tie/  ta^,  this,  that. 

Stefer  and  jener  are  declined  like  adjectives  of  the  first  de 
elension,  thus  : — 

Singular.  Plural. 

Masc.        Fern.       Nent.  For  all  genden. 


NoM.  biefer,  btefc,  ttefed  (Wed),        this, 

Gen.  ticfcd,  btcfcr,  btcfed,  of  this, 

Dat.  biefem,  ttcfer,  tiefcm,  to  this, 
A.CC.  tiefen,  ttcfe/  ttefe^  (tied),        this ; 


biefe,  these, 
btefer,  of  these, 
btefen,  to  these, 
tiefe/        these 


§  98.  The  demonstrative  pronoun  bet/  fc  t  e,  b a  ^  may 
supply  the  place  of  either  ticfer  or  jcner.  When  it  stands  in 
connection  with  a  substantive,  or  any  word  used  as  such,  it  is 
inflected  like  the  definite  article  (§  3),  and  differs  &om  it 
only  by  a  stronger  accentuation.  But  when  it  is  used  abso 
lutely,  it  deviates  from  the  inflection  of  the  article  in  the  gen 
itiv*  li^Q^ar,  and  in  the  genitive  and  dative  plural,  thus  :— - 

Singular. 

Mosc.  Fern.  Neut 

NoM      tcr,         bie,        bad,  this,  that, 

Dat.     bent/       ber,        bent/        to  this,  that, 
A.CC.     ben/        bie/        bad/  this,  that 

Plural. 

For  all  genders. 

NoH.  tit,  these,  those; 

GsN. '  beren/  of  these,  those ; 

Dat.  benen/  to  these,  those ; 

Ace.  bte,  these,  those. 
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§  99.      OBSERVATI»ONS. 

Obt»  1.  jDtcfer  implies  proximity  either  of  space  or  time  to 
the  person  speaking,  and  hence  it  is  frequently  equivalent  to  thi; 
English  the  latter,  3  <^  n  c  r^  on  the  other  hand,  refers  to  some* 
thing  well-known  (the  Latin  ille),  already  mentioned,  or  remot€t 
and  hence  it  is  often  rendered  by  the  former. 

Obs,  2.  The  neuter  pronouns  I)  i  e  ^  and  b  a  ^  are,  like  the  Id* 
definite  C^  (§  91.  Obs.  7),  often  employed  to  represent  the  subjeo) 
of  a  proposition  in  the  most  general  and  indefinite  manner,  -'^me- 
times  even  without  any  distinction  of  gender  or  number  ;  e.  g.  tai 
tft  cin  Jran^cfc,  that  is  a  Frenchman  ;  t)  i  c  6  ft  n  ^  mcinc  (^Itcrn, 
Uiese  are  my  parents ;  I)  o  ^  fint)  9?clfcn,  those  are  pinks.  - 

Obs.  3.     jDc^  is  the  more  ancient  form  of  the  genitive  singular 
masculine  and  neuter,  now  only  used  in  the  more  elevated  style  o* 
poetry  and  in  composition ;  as,  t>  e  9  ()  a  ( b^  t)  c  9  n?  i;  g  c  n,  on  tnat  ao 
count ;  t)  cp  frcue  fid)  ta^  Srt>rcid),  let  the  earth  rejoice  in  iu 

IV.    DETERMINATIVE  PRONOUNS. 

§  100.  Determinative  pronouns  serve  to  make 
prominent  the  person  or  object  which  is  the  antece- 
dent of  a  subsequent  relative  clause. 

They  are  : — ter,  bie,  ba^,  that ;  tex\en\Qe,  btejentge/  badjent> 
QC,  he,  she,  it,  that  person  (who)  ;  bcrfelbc,  btefelbe,  ba^fclbe^ 
the  same  ^  the  obsolete  felbiget/  felbtge,  felbtgc^,  the  same ;  and 
foldjcr,  ioldtie,  fo(d)e^  (talis),  such. 

j)er,  t)ic,  ta^,  when  standing  with  a  substantive,  is  inflected 
like  the  article  (§  3),  and  when  used  absolutely,  like  the  de- 
monstrative pronoun  ber,  bte,  ^a%,  except  that  in  the  genitive 
plural  it  has  b  e  r  e  r  instead  of  b  e  r  e  n  j  e.  g.  ba^  ^djirffal 
berc  r  ift  bort,  t>ic  ficb  fclbjl  jii  crnabrcn  ntc^t  I'm  ©tante  finb^ 
the  fate  oi'  those  is  hard,  who  are  not  able  to  support  them- 
selves. 

§101.  Q)  old}  ex,  when  used  without  the  article,  foUows  tho 
inflection  of  the  first  declension  of  adjectives,  but  when  precd« 
ded  by  the  indefinite  article  ein,  eine,  ein,  it  is  inflected  like  ar 
adjective  of  the  third  declension,  thus  : — 

NoM.     fc(rf)cr,     foldje,       fold)C^, 

^^^'  (  fcld)eii,  S  *  ^   '  i  fel*en,  &c 

NoM.  ein     foldjer,  eine   foldje,    ei'n     fo(d)ed. 
Gen.  et'iic^  fold)en/  etner  (eleven,  eined  folc^en,  &c. 

©  e  r  j  e  »t  t  q  e  and  b  e  r  f  c  I  b  e  are  eompoionds,  of  vrhicL 
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Doth  cciinpoiients  are  declined ;  het,  tte^  bad  foUow'ng  the  in* 
flection  of  the  definite  article,  and  j  e  n  t  g  e  and  f  e  1  b  e  that 
of  the  second  declension  of  adjectives  : — 

Singular.  Plural. 

Masc.  Fem.  Neut  For  all  gendera. 


NoM.  berjenige/  fetejenige/    tadjenige, 

Gen.  tedjentgen,  terjenigen,  tedjentgen, 

Dat.  temjenigen/  terjenigen/  bemjenigen, 

Ace.   benjcnigen,  tiejenige,     tadjenige ; 


NoM.  btcjenigen/ 

Gen.  berjentgen; 

Dat.  benjem'gen; 

Ace.  biejentgen. 


§  102.     observations. 

Obs.  1.  Determinative  pronouns  can  always  be  distinguished 
from  demonstratives  by  the  relative  clause  by  which  they  are  gen- 
erally followed.  Examples:  berjcnigc,  rucld)<r  t)4C  2i$ifs 
f  c  n  f  d)  0  f  t  c  n  t  i  c  b  t,  rvci^  fcine  Wln^c  oaf  cine  angenc()me  Uxt  ju  bc« 
nu^cn,  he  who  is  fond  of  the  sciences,  is  never  at  a  loss  how  to 
improve  his  leisure  hours  pleasantly;  cr  ()at  bcnfctbcn  Jcfylcr 
gciiiacht/  to  c  I  d)  c  n  id)  gcmadbt  f)abc,  he  has  made  the  same  mistake, 
which  I  have.made;  trouc  ben  en  nte,  bie  jDit  fclbmeid)cln/ never  put 
confidence  in  those,  who  flatter  you. 

Obs.  2.  The  determinative  pronouns  may  be  employed  either 
adjectively  or  substantively.  jDerjcntge  serves  simply  to  point  out 
emphatically  the  antecedent  without  any  other  modification ;  berfclb' 
adds  to  it  the  notion  of  identity,  which  is  often  made  intensive  oy 
the  particle  c  b  c  n  ;  as,  c  b  c  n  terfclbe/  the  very  same.  ©ctAer  im- 
plies a  reference  to  the  kind  or  constitution  of  persons  or  things ; 
c.  g.  f  c  (  d)  e  S^"c^^  such  fruit ;  e  i  n  f  o  t  c^  e  r  aSater,  sucli  a  father. 
When  felcbcr,  in  conformity  with  the  English  idiom,  is  followed  by 
the  indefinite  article,  it  is  not  inflected, — f  o  ( d)  e  i  n  ^Dionn,  such  a 
man  ;  fclcb  cincm  (Scbnc,  to  such  k  son.  Sometimes  the  syllable  oi 
inflection  is  likewise  dropped,  wuen  it. is  accompanied  by  an  adjec- 
tive ;  as,  i'c(d)  gro9>J  iBcfd)ci6cnl)eit/  such  great  modesty. 

Obs.  3.  S\'r  and  ^crfclbe  often  stand  simply  as  the  »repre- 
sentatives  of  the  personal  pronouns  e  r,  fi  c,  c  6,  or  of  the  posses- 
si  ves  fcin,  ibr,  his,  hers,  when  two  persons  mentioned  in  the 
same  or  in  a  previous  sentence  are  to  be  clearly  distinguished  from 
each  other ;  e.  g.  cc  font)  ten  iSaUx  unb  b  e  f  f  c  n  Scbn  ju  ^aufe,  he 
found  the  father  and  his  (i.  e.  the  father's)  son  at  home;  tcr  SUnqr 
ling  fd)ricb  fcineni  gvcuntc  iibcr  t)ag  bct)crjlcbcntc  @d)idffll  tcffclbcn, 
the  young  man  wrote  to  his  friend  concerning  his  (the  friend's)  fu- 
ture destiny  ;  Mcfcr  CDinnn  tl)ut  ollce  fiir  fdnen  Jbrubct,  obcr  I)  erf  el* 
be  roeip  ibm  fcineu  5)anf  tafiir,  this  man  does  every  thing  for  hia 
brother,  but  he  (the  brother)  is  not  grateful  for  it. 

V.     RELATIVE  PRONOUNS. 

§  103.  A  relative  pronoun  is  one  which  serves  to 
oonnect  a  limiting  or  explanatory  clause  to  aprecedia^ 
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'loun,  to  which  it  relates,  and  which  is  called  ita  afUB^ 
cedent 

The  German  language  has  fi)iir  relative  pronouns,  viz : — tet^ 
bte^  bad^  and  melc^et/  melc^e^  melc^ed^  who,  which ;  tocv,  loal^ 
who,  what,  and  the  obsolete  and  indeclinable  f  o* 

6 104.  ^elcf)er  is  the  only  pronoun  of  this  cass  which  maj  stand 
M^ectively  in  connection  with  a  substantive.  It  is  declined 
dke  an  adjective  of  the  first  declension,  thus : — 

Singular. 

Masc.  Fern.  Neut 

NoM.  melc^er,  wcl^c,  welched,  who,         which. 

Gen.  mclc^ed,  »eld)er,  welcbed,  whose,  of  which, 

Dat.  welc^em,  »e(d)er,  welc^em,  to  whom,  to  which, 

\cc.  tt>el(^en,  »e(d)e,  welched,  whom,      which. 

Plural. 

For  all  gendera. 

NoM.  n)etcf)e/  who,  which. 
Gen.  welc^er,  whose,  of  which, 
Dat.  melc^en^  to  whom,  to  which, 
Ace.  tocld)Cf        whom,       which. 

The  relative  b  e  r  is  inflected  like  the  demonstrative  ber^ 
tie,  bad  (§  98). 

The  plural  of  m  e  r  and  m  a  d  is  wanting ;  in  the  singulai 
Jiey  are  thus  declined : — 

Masc.  and  Fern.  Neat. 

NoM.  met/  who,  he  who,  she  who. 

Gen.  "^^f^"'  I  whose,  of  whom, 

Dat.  n>em*     te  whom, 
A.CC.  wen  whom; 


wa^,        which,      what, 

weg^    of  which,  of  what, 

tooiUf  to  which,  to  what, 
mai,        which,     what. 


§  105.     observations. 

Obs.  1  The  pronouns  wet  and  n> a  ^  never  relate  to  an  indi* 
vidual  or  determinate  object,  but  to  such  only  as  are  of  the  most 
general  and  indefinite  character.  Hence  they  are  commonly  em« 
ployed  after  the  neuter  demonstrative  b  a  ^^  or  the  indefinite  numer- 
als aiic^,  all,  ettva^,  something,  mand)e^^  many  «  (thing), 
f  i  j (,  much,  n? c  n i 9^  little,  n  i d) 1 6/  nothing;  e.  g.  I) a 6/  ma^  idi 
\9abc,  gcbc  id)  ^ic,  that  which  I  have,  I  give  thee ;  0  ( t  c  6/  mag  mir 
lf)(Ui;t  tft/  all  that  is  dear  to  me.  But,  btcfer  ^nabe  (definite), 
»<ld)  cr  in  t)ie  @d)u(c  gcf)!,  this  boy  who  goes  to  school ;  Me  9lof«, 
R>  c  1  d)  e  bli^bt/  the  rose  which  blossoms. 

Obs,  2.  The  forms  ro  e  r,  rr  e  f  f  c  n,  n)  c  m,  xvcn  relate  to  persons 
•n)y<  of  either  9ex  ;  n)  0  6  and  the  genitive  to  i^  only  to  things  and 
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Abstract  tenn«.    SB  e  Hs  sdso  used  in  the  compounds  loepivegeil 
and  xceil)aif)cn,  wherefore,  on  which  account. 

Ohs.  3.  On  account  of  this  indefinite  signification  zf  wtt  and 
roa^,  their  antecedent  is  frequently  omitted,  and  they  become  equi* 
valent  tobericnigc  wclcfier^  Mejcntgc  tocid^i,  ta^iini". 
^  c  n?  cl d)  e ^/  he  who,  she  who,  that  which  ;  e.  g.  roe  r  einfam  ft^t 
m  feincr  hammer  unt>  fd)n)ctc,  btttre  Sbt&nen  rocint  (SKcooU^)/  he  who 
sits  in  his  lonely  chamber,  shedding  the  heavy,  bitter  tear;  n)o6 
fetn  niu^^  gefd)ef)e !  That  which  must  needs  be,  let  it  come  to  pass ! 
Sometimes,  however,  to  give  emphasis  to  the  expression,  the  de« 
terminative  bet/  t)te,  t)o^  is  added  to  the  main  proposition,  which 
in  this  construction  always  follows  the  relative  clause ;  e.  g.  to  e  t 
nld)t  arbctten  tDtU^  t)cr  [oil  auc^  nic^t  effeit/  he  who  is  not  willing  to 
labour,  neither  shall  he  eat. 

Obs.  4.  The  compound  relatives  whoever^  whatever^  whosoever^ 
&c.,  are  rendered  in  German  by  annexing  a  u  d)  or  i  m  m  e  r  to 
Yoer  or  wai  ;  e.  g.  n>  e  t  a u  d)  (im m e  c)/  n>  a  ^  a  u  c^  (i mm  e r),  &c. 

Obs.  5.  After  personal  pronouns  of  the  first  and  second  persons, 
the  relative  ro  e  ( d)  e  r  is  never  used,  but  always  bet;  e.  g.  t  d)/  ^  e  t 
(not  rocld)cr)  id)  vox  iDtr  flcbC/ 1  who  am  standing  before  thee ;  i£)  u, 
Set  iDu  nicin  cigcnct  SBrubec  hi%  thou  who  art  mine  own  brother. 

It  will  be  perceived  from  these  examples,  that  in  German  the 
persona]  pronouns  (i  d)/  b  u)  are  repeated  after  the  relative ;  when- 
ever this  is  the  case,  the  verb  of  the  relative  clause  must  agree  in 
person  with  the  personal  pronoun  ;  otherwise  it  is  put  in  the  third 
person,  and  agrees  with  the  relative ;  e.  g.  Unfcr  SSatcr,  bet  iJ)  u  b  i  ft 
in  bcm  ^immcC/  our  father  who  art  in  heaven  ;  iD  u,  t)  e  r  fo  ©id 
(i  e  [*  t  unb  |c  roentg  b  e  n  f  t,  thou,  who  readest  so  much  and  thinkest 
80  little. 

Obs,  6.  Instead  of  w  e  t  cfc  e  ^,  «)  e  t  eft  e  r,  pi.  to  c  ( d)  e  t^  the  gen- 
itives of  the  relative  n)c(d)cr/  the  Germans  regularly  substitute  b  e  f' 
f  e  ti/  b  e  r  e  n,  pi.  b  e  r  e  tt ;  the  genitives  of  toeld)cr  being  only  used 
when  the  relative  is  employed  adjectively  (§  104);  e.  g.  bcr  5Rohn, 
b  e  f  f  e  tt  (not  to  e  ( d)  e  ^)  @ct)ti  tc^  {etitie,  the  man  whose  son  I  am  ac- 
quainted with ;  t>ie  S&Hwmi,  t>  e  r  e  n  (not  iocld)er)  ©lUtben  abgefoflcn 
^nb/  the  trees,  the  blossoms  of  which  have  perished.  But,  ^cutoti, 
n>  (  (^  e  ^  5)bitofopf)cn  ^cinctpio  id)  gelefen  bobe^  Newton,  the  Princi- 
pia  of  which  philosopher  I  have  read. 

Obs»  7.  The  use  of  the  relative  f  o,  instead  of  to  e  ( d)  e  r  and  bet, 
it  antiquated.  It  occurs  only  occasionally  in  poetry,  as,  9lS^d)en 
fcbtununcrt,  fo  bet  gjjuttet  Jreube,  f o  bet  ©tolj  bc^  iDotfeg  toot,  Rosetta 
•leeps  (in  death),  who  once  was  the  joy  of  her  mother,  the  pride 
of  the  place. 

VI.    INTERROGATIVE  PRONOUNS. 

§   106.    Interrogative  pronouns   are   employed   b 
asking  questions. 

They  are : — Ist,  »  e  r  ?  waft?  vAio^  ^YcaX'X  vj\l\Okv  ^-t^  "^ 
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ways  used  substantively ;  2d,»c(df)cr,  welcj^e,  meld^eif 
which,  what  ?  used  substantively  and  adjectively  both ;  aiid  Sd, 
»ad  fiir  ein,  cine,  cin?  what  sort  of  ? 

The  plural  of  met/  mad  is  wanting;  the  singular  is  decliii9d 
thus: — 

Masc.'and  Fem.  '^  Neut. 

NoM.  mer,  who?        voai,        what? 

Gen.  mejfen  or  meg,     whose?     (me§),  of  what? 
Dat.  wem,  to  whom  ?  .  moju,*  to  what  ? 

Ace.  men,  whom?  |  mae,        what? 

The  interrogative  metc^er  is  inflected  precisely  like  the  re. 
lative  (§  104). 

§  107.  When  mad  fi'ir  ein  stands  in  immeciate  connection 
with  a  substantive,  the  e  i  n,  which  is  the  only  declinable  part, 
follows  the  inflection  of  the  indefinite  article  in  the  singular 
number.     In  the  plural  the  pronoun  is  simply  mad  f  li  r* 

What  sort  of  a  tree,  a  flower,  a  book? 
Singular. 

Masc.  Fem.  Neut. 

NoM.  mad  fiir  etn      55aum,    erne  QStume,  etn      SSudf)? 

Gen.  mad  fiir  etiied  93aumed,  etiier  SSlume,  etned  S5ud)ed? 

Dat.  tca^  fiir  einem  SBaume,   etner  QSlume,  einem  S5uc^e  ? 

Ace.  mad  fiir  etiien  95aum,     etne  SSlume,  etn      93ud)? 

What  sort  of  trees,  flowers,  books  ? 
Plural. 

NoM.  mad  fur  55dume,    55(umen,  Q5fidf)er? 

Gen.  »on  mad  fiir  SSdumen,  58(umen,  Q3iid}ern? 

Dat.  mad  fiir  SSdumen,  55lumen,  Q3iid)ern? 

Ace.  mad  fiir  QSdiime,    SSlumen,  35iic^er? 

But  If  the  substantive,  to  which  mad  fiir  etn  relates,  is  no( 
impressed,  it  is  declined  in  the  singular  only,  like  an  adjcctivo 
if  the  first  declension,  thus  : — 

Masc.       Fem.      Neut. 

NoM.  mad  fur  einer,   eine,   etned. 

Gen.  voa§>  fiir  eined,   efner,  ejned, 

Dat.  mad  fiir  etnem,  etner,  etnem, 

Ace.  mad  fiir  efnen,  etne,   etned. 

•  With  respect  to  the  pronominal  adverbs,  which  supply  the  place  of  Um 
•)hlique  cases  of  demonstrative,  relative  and  interrogative  pronouns,  Me  the 
femarfftf  on  ^ovkrbs,  below. 
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§  108.       OBSERVATIONS. 

Obs*  1.  The  genitive  tocUtn,  and  the  dative  n>cm/  are  genei* 
ally  applicable  to  persons  only,  and  not  to  things,  except  the  ab* 
breviated  form  tpc9  in  composition;  as,  toe^t^aliy,  voc^wc^cn, 
wherefore,  on  what  account;  e.  g.  n?c9b«tb  Oij!  2)u  Qcfcmmcn? 
wherefore  hast  thou  come?  wcpwc^cn  tDfint  ftc?  why  does  she 
weep  1 

Ohs.  2.  The  pronouns  roa g  f fi  r  c i n  and  m  c  ( d),  the  uninflncted 
form  c  f  ivcld)er«  are  sometimes  used  in  exclamations  of  surprise ; 
e.  g.  SBa^  fiir  cin  93aum  !  What  a  tree  !  ©clit,  ro  c  I  d)  c  t  n 
9)?cnfd) !  Lo,  what  a  man  !  80?  c  ( d)  ©liicf  t>e^  ^inimclg  hob  iJb  wccjs 
Qi'lcblcubcrt !     What  heaven-sent  fortune  I  have  cast  away  ! 

Obs.  3.  3B  c  r  and  it)  a  ^  are  employed  when  inquiry  is  nade 
after  a  person  or  thing  in  the  most  general  and  indeAnite  niL/iner. 
lli>cld)cr  is  more  definite,  includirig  the  notion  of  the  ywa/i/y  or 
condition  of  the  individual  object  inquired  after.  It  is  the  correlative 
of  fclcbcr  (§  102.  Obs.  2),  and  corresponds  to  the  Latin  qualts.  2s?  c^ 
fiir  ctn  indicates  the  species  or  A-twrf,  to  which  the  person  or  thing 
belongs;  e.  g.  805 cr  ill  to?  ©in  ^ann.  SUJciS  ffir  einer? 
(5'in  .^Qufinonn  au^  .Hamburg.  801>c(d)er  ^aufiiiann?  ^crr  5K. 
Who  is  there]  A  man.  What  sort  of  one  1  A  merchant  of  Ham- 
burg. What  merchant]  Mr.  N.  803 a 5  l)flfl  5)u?  ©inc  JBlumc. 
ai*  a  ^  f  tt  r  c  i  n  c  S^iwxwz  ?  Sine  <Kcfc.  83?  c  1  d)  c  ?  iDic  rctbc  What 
have  you  1  A  flower.  What  sort  of  a  flower  1  A  rose.  Which 
rose  1     The  red  rose. 

Obs,  4.  The  e  i  n,  of  xoa^  ffir  cin,  is  omitted  before  names  of  ma- 
terials, or  before  substantives  of  the  plural  number.  SOl^a^  ffit 
QOBcin?  What  kind  of  wine?  aOSo^  fiir  Ceute?  What  sort  of 
people  1 

Obs,  5.  llie  interrogative  n)  a  ^  is  sometimes  employed  in  the 
sense  of  n>Q  t  u  m ;  e  .g.  80B  a  ^  bctctibft  2)u  iDtd)  ?  Why  art  thou  cait 
iown  \  8GB  0  ^  weinen  @ic  ?   Why  do  you  weep  ? 


VERBS. 


§  109.  1st,  A  verb  is  a  word  by  which  either  an  ac- 
tivity^ a  passivity^  or  a  simple  mode  of  existence  is  predi- 
cated of  a  person  or  thing  called  its  subject ;  e.  g.  tc^ 
fehreibe,  I  write  ;  Du  tt)ir(l  gefd)Iaqen,  thou  art  beaten ; 
Die  5Kcfe  btiibt,  the  rose  blooms. 

2d,  Verbs  are  divided  into  two  principal  classes — 
Transitive  and  Intransitive. 

3d,  Transitive  verbs  are  active  verbs,  the  sense  of  which  li 
not  complete  without  the  addition  of  an  object  in  the  acctMo- 
iivecase;  e.g.  id)  fc^retbc  ctncu53x\e^,V^m  ^x\>:vsv^^\^^^w^' 
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$  110.    intransitive  verbs  are  of  two  kinds:— 
1st,  Neuter  verbs,  which  denote  either  a  quiescent  state  (sin^ 

pie  mode  of  existence)  ;  as,  tc^  nil^e^  ft^e/  fd)lafe^  I  am  resting. 

fitting,  sleeping,  or  such  an  activity  as  does  not  terminate  in 

any  object ;  e.  g.  id)  laufc,  fdmpfe,  ge^e,  I  am  running,  strug< 

gling,  going. 

2d,  Those  active  verbs,  the  object  of  which  is  either  in  the 

genitive  or  dative ;  e.  g.  id)  ft^^onC/  ©ergcffc,  erinnere  mx^  f  e  t  < 

Ite  r,  I  spare,  forget,  remember  him ;  xd^  ge^orc^e,  traue,  t)anfe 

i  ^  ni/  I  obey,  trust,  thank  him. 

§  111.  Transitive  verbs  have  two  forms^  called  the 
active  and  the  passive  voices. 

If  the  subject  is  represented  as  the  agent  acting  upon  an* 
other  person  or  thing  {object  in  the  accusative),  the  verb  is  said 
to  be  in  the  active  voice ;  e.  g.  i&i  rufe,  (tebe,  n^nne 
i^tt/  I  love,  call,  name  him. 

B  t  if  the  subject  of  the  verb  is  the  object  of  the  action  ex- 
pressed by  it,  the  verb  is  said  to  be  in  the  passive  voice ;  e.  g. 
\&l  tt)cvt)e  gerufen,  geliebt,  genannt,  I  am  called,  loved,  named. 

§  112.  1st,  Intransitive  verbs  do,  fix)m  the  nature  of  their 
signification,  not  admit  of  a  passive  voice,  but  have  the  active 
form  only  ;  as,  idf)  retfe,  flc^e/ 1  am  travelling,  standing. 

2d,  When,  however,  the  active  subject  cannot  be  named,  or 
is  designedly  lefl  indeterminate,  intransitive  verbs  may  be  used 
impersonally  in  the  third  person  singular  of  the  passive  voice  ; 
e.  g.  ed  mtrb  getanjt,  gefptclt,  getrunfcn,  there 
b  dancing,  pla3ring,  drinking  going  on. 

§  113.  The  class  of  intransitive  verbs  comprehends  also 
reflexive  verbs.     Of  these  there  are  two  kinds  : — 

1st,  Such  as  are  employed  in  the  reflexive  form  only ;  as, 
^xd)  beftnnen,  fic^  feM^n^  fic()  freucn,  to  reflect,  ta 
long,  to  rejoice. 

2d,  Such  aa  are  formed  from  transitive  verbs  by  the  addition 
of  the  reflexive  pronouns  mid),  u n d,  b t c^,  tud),  ft (^)  (§  90. 
Obs.  3) ;  e.  g.  er  argcrt  ft c^,  he  is  vexed ;  tc^  (egc  mid),  I  lie 
down;  ^ute  Du  Dtd^!  beware!  fix)m  argern,  I  eg  en, 
>  u  t  e  n,  to  vex,  to  lay  down,  to  guard. 

This  form  of  verbs  is  of  extensive  use  in  German,  and  cor- 
responds to  the  deponent  verbs  in  Latin  and  to  the  niddle  voice 
hi  Greek. 

§  114.  1st,  Impersoncd  verbs  are  employed  in  the  third 
person  singular  only.     Their  subject  is  quite  indeterminate,  and 
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b  always  expressed  by  the  indefinite  pronoun  e  d  (§  90.  O^.  7) , 
atf,  ed  regnet/  ed  Conner  t  ed  blt^t^  it  rains,  it  thun. 
ders,  it  lightens ;  ed  ^etgt^  it  is  said ;  ed  ^tbt  Seute^  there  art 
men. 

2d,  Many  verbs  have  an  impersonal  form  in  German,  which 
are  not  used  as  such  in  English  ;  e.  g.  ed  ^ungert  mtc^^  I  am 
hungry;  cS  burflet  mtc^,  I  am  thirsty;  ed  frtcrt  mid),  I  am 
cold  ;  ed  Idgt  fid)  nid)t  gut  fmgen,  it  is  not  easy  to  smg,  dec 

$  115.  Of  auxiliary  verbs  there  are  two  t^lasses  in  Ger* 
man  :— 

Ibt,  Auxiliary  verbs  of  tenses,  of  which  there  are  throe : 
(^  a  b  e  n^  to  have ;  f  e  t  n^  tobe ;  and  m  e  r  b  e  n,  to  become  (shall, 
wiU). 

2d,  Auxiliary  verbs  of  mood,  not  absolutely  necessary  to  the 
conjugation  of  the  verb.  They  are  seven  in  number :  bur* 
fen,  to  be  permitted ;  f  o  n  n  e  n,  to  be  able  (can) ;  m  o  g  e  n,  to 
be  allowed  (may) ;  m  u  f  f  e  n,  to  be  obliged  (must) ;  f  o  I  ( e  n,  to 
be  under  obligation  (ought)  ;  n)  d  1 1  e  n^  to  be  willing  (to  intend)  ; 
I  a  f  f  e  n,  to  let  (permit). 

§  116.  In  the  conjugation  of  the  German  verb,  we 
distinguish,  as  in  English,  the  relations  of  Number, 
Person,  Mood,  and  Tense, 

§117.  Verbs  have  two  numbers.  Singular  2in<^  Plural; 
and  three  persons,  each  of  which  may  be  distinguished  by  its 
characteristic  termination. 

The  following  scheme  exhibits  the  terminations  of  verbs  at  a» 
•\  med  by  the  three  persons,  singular  and  plural : — 

Singular,  Plural, 


1st  Person — e  or  given, 

2d  Person — eft,  ft, 

dd  Person — e  t,  t,  or  like  the  first  person ; 

EXAMPLES : 
Singular,  Plural, 


en, 

et,t, 

en. 


id)  ret)  e,  I  speak, 

bu  tobeft,  thou  praisest, 

et  fptel  t,  he  plays ; 


mv  (efen,  we  read, 
tbr  feb  e  t,  ye  see, 
fte  fucb  e  n,  they  seek. 


§  1 18.  German  verbs  have  four  moods,  viz  : — ^the  Indices 
1106,  Subjunctive,  Imperative,  and  the  Infinitive ;  the  significa 
tkm  of  which  in  general  corresponds  to  thaA.  o^  \s\wAj&  v^S.  '^sa 
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same   name  in  English ;  o.  g.  fie  t  tt  en,  they   speak  (In 
die.) ;  id^  \)dtte  gerebet,  I  should  have  spoken   (subjO 
^  e  b  e  X)  u !  speak  thou  (imper.)  ! 

§  119.  They  have,  moreover,  six  lenses: — the  PresenU 
Imperfect^  Perfect^  Pluperfect,  Simple  Future^  and  Futurt 
Perfect,  Of  these  the  present  and  imperfect  of  the  indicative 
and  subjunctive  active  are  simple  tenses ;  the  remaining  ten- 
ses of  the  active  voice,  as  well  as  all  the  tenses  of  the  passive, 
are  periphrastic,  i.  e.  formed  by  means  of  the  perfect  jiarttci- 
ple  or  infinitive,  and  the  auxiliary  verbs  of  tenses  (§  115) ;  e.  g. 
pres,  x^  ^  6  r  e,  I  hear ;  imperf  iijc)  b  6  r  t  e,  I  heard  ;  perf  ic^ 
babe  ge^ort,  I  have  heard ;  pres.  passive,  id)  merbe  ge* 


e  g 


b  6  r  t/  I  am  heard,  &c. 

§  120.  There  are  four  forms  of  the  infinitive : — the  presea 
and  perfect  infinitives  active ;  as,  lobe  ii,  to  praise ;  g  e  I  e  b  t 
t)  Ck  b  e  U/  to  have  praised  ;  and  the  present  and  perfect  innnitivea 
passive  ;  e.  g.  g  e  I  o  b  t  m  e  r  t)  e  n,  to  be  praised  ;  g  e  I  e  I  t 
mermen  f  e  i  n,  to  have  been  pi-aised.  The  present  infinitive 
active  always  ends  in  n  or  e  n,  and  is  often  preceded  by  the  pre- 
position 3  u ;  as,  ju  belf  c  n,  to  help ;  ju  tahci  n,  to  blame. 

§  121.  The  German  verb  has  three  Participles :  the 
present,  perfect,  and  future. 

1st,  The  present  participle  is  formed  from  the  present  infini- 
tive, by  adding  t  to  it ;  as,  (eben  b,  feoren  t,  praising,  hearing. 
It  is  always  active  in  its  signification,  and  is  less  »sxtensively 
employed  than  the  English  participle  in  ing. 

2d,  The  perfect  participle  generally  assumes  the  prefii  g  e, 
and  ends  either  in  e  t  or  t  in  regular  verbs  ;  as,  g  e  fob  e  t, 
praised  ;  g  e  leb  e  t,  lived ;  or  in  e  n  (n)  in  irregular  verbs  ;  as, 
g  e  feb  e  ti,  seen  ;  g  e  ge(f  e  n,  eaten.  When  belonging  to  tran- 
sitive verbs,  it  has  a  passive  signification  (except  In  the  com- 
pound tenses  of  the  active  voice),  but  when  formed  from  in- 
transitive verbs,  it  is  active  (§  112),  differing  from  the  present 
participle  only  in  the  relation  of  time. 

3d,  The  future  participle  is  formed  from  the  infinitive  with 
jU/  by  annexing  the  letter  t) ;  as,  ju  (oben,  to  praise ; 
gu  Icbenb,  to  be  praised;  ju  oerebren  b,  to  be  venerated, 
verable.  Like  the  Latin  participle  in  dvs  (amandus,  veneran* 
dus),  it  always  has  a  passive  signification,  involving  at  the  same 
time  the  notion  of  necessity,  propriety,  or  possibility.  It  is, 
a  }weverj  employed  only  as  an  adjective  in  the  attributive  rela- 
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Hon  (§52);  as,  bit  }u  (obenbe  Sc^uiet/ the  scholar  w&o 
is  to  be  {ought,  may,  must  be)  praised.  But  not :  tev  ®cl)ulet 
tflgii  lobenb;  in  the  latter  case  the  mfinitive  with  }u  b  used 
instead  of  the  participle  : — ber  @d;iiler  tft  2  u  1 0  b  e  11/  the 
scholar  is  to  be  praised,  is  worthy  of  praise. 

S  122.  With  respect  to  the  perfect  participle,  it  is  to  Va  re* 
marked,  that  it  does  not  assume  the  preiii  ge  in  the  following 
instances  •. — 

1st,  In  the  verb  no  e  r  b  e  11/  when,  as  an  auxiliary,  it  stands 
In  connection  with  another  verb  ;  as,  er  '(l  gefragt  >»  D  r  b  e  n 
(not  geiDorben),  he  has  been  asked. 

2d,  In  ail  German  verbs  compounded  with  the  inseparable 
and  unaccented  prefixes  be,  beun,  emp,  eiit,  er,  gc,  oer, 
Derab.  »crun  and  jer;  as,  belebrt,  entfaltet, 
ertbeilt,  oergeffen,  gerrtffen,  instructed,  unfolded, 
imparted,  forgotten,  torn  ;  not  g  e  belel)rt,  g  e  entfaltet,  Ate. 

4th,  In  all  verbs  derived  from  foreign  languages,  which 
ha/e  the  accented  termination  i  r  e  n  or  { e  r  e  n  ^  e.  g.  a  b  f  c  I  * 
»irt,  (Inbirt,  barbtert,  from  abfob t r e n,  to  absolve ; 
(tub  i  r  e  n,  to  study  ;  barb  t  c  r  e  n,  to  shave. 

5th,  In  verbs  compounded  with  the  particles  burd),  btnter, 
uber,  um,  unter,  »oU  and  w i e b e r,  when  they  are  in. 
separable,  in  which  case  the  accent  rests  not  on  the  particle, 
but  on  the  verb ;  e.  g.  »o((brad)t,  btntergangen,  uii< 
terfd)rteben,  from  cpttbringen,  to  consummate,  finish ; 
binterge^eii,  to  deceive,  and  unterfd^rctben,  to  sign. 

AUXILIARY   VERBS. 

§  123.  To  the  full  conjugation  of  German  verbs,  three 
auxiliaries  are  necessary,  arid  only  three,  namely,  the 
auxiliary  verbs  of  tenses  (§  115):  b^ben^  to  have; 
fein,  to  be,  and  merben,  to  become. 

1st,  ^0  ben  is  used  in  forming  the  perfect  infinitive  (and 
tenses  derived  from  it),  tlie  perfect  and  vluperfecU  both  indi- 
cative and  subjunctive,  of  all  transitive  and  of  many  tntransttive 
verbs i  as,  c\dicbt  bab en,  to  have  loved;  perf  icb  bobc  gclicbt,  I 
aave  *oved  ;  pluperf.  idj  b  fl  1 1  c  gclicbt,  I  had  loved  ;  future  perf, 
Ub  n>cr^e  g  e  1 1  e  b  t  b  a  b  c  n,  I  shall  ha/e  loved,  &c. 

2d,  @  c  i  n  serves  to  form  the  same  tenses  of  all  verbs  in  the 
fossive  voice  and  of  many  intransitive  verbs  in  the  active ;  e.  g. 
perf.  id)  bin  gcttebt  luorfccn,  I  have  been  loved  ;  future  perf  t>u  wirfj 

gelii'bt  roorbcn  fcin,  thou  shalt  have  been  lovedf;  id)  bingcreifX  ? 
ftve  trsivelled. 
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Sd,  SB  c  r  b  e  n  is  used  in  the  fonnation  of  the  future  tofue^ 
when  it  corresponds  to  the  English  shall  or  will^  and  also  in  the 
formation  of  all  the  tenses  of  the  passive  voice,  when  it  corresponds 
to  the  English  verb  to  be;  e.  g.  icft  ro e r  b e  Ixcbm,  1  shall  love ; 
bu  n>  t  r  f!  geUebt  l)af)cn,  thou  wilt  have  loved  ;  er  to  i  r  b  QdicU,  he  is 
loTed,  &c. 

g§  1 24.  The  simple  tenses  of  the  auxiliary  verbs  are  irre- 
ilar  as  in  English.  The  compound  tenses  are  regularly 
nned,  as  in  all  other  verbs,  according  to  the  following 

RULES  FOR  THE  FORMATION  OF  THE  COMPOUND  TENSES. 

Rule  I.  The  perfect  tense  of  any  verb  is  formed  by  annex- 
ing its  perfect  participle  to  the  present  indicative  of  either  ^  a  * 
ben  or  fetn;  tc^  ^)abe  gel&abt,  geliebt,  gcfungen/ 1  have  had, 
loved,  sung ;  ic^  b  t  n  ^emefen^  gegangen,  gereift,  I  have  been, 
gone,  travelled. 

Rule  II.  The  pluperfect  is  made  by  joining  the  perfect  par* 
ticipie  of  the  verb  to  the  imperfect  tense  of  either  ^  a  b  e  n  oi 
fein;  as,  id)  b^tte  geftabt,  gcltebt,  gefimgcn,  I  had  had, 
.oved,  sung ;  id)  »  a  r  gemefen,  gegangcn,  gercif  t,  I  had  been, 
gone,  travelled. 

Ruh  III.  The  first  or  simple  future  is  formed  by  annexing 
.he  present  infinUive  of  the  verb  to  the  present  indicative  ol 
the  auxiliary  tt)  e  r  b  c  n  5  as,  tc^  merbc  b^xben,  Keben,  retfcn, 
fetn,  I  shall  have,  love,  travel,  be. 

Rule  IV.  The  future  perfect  is  made  by  joining  the  perfect 
infinitive  of  the  verb  to  the  present  of  the  auxiliary  m  e  r  b  e  n ; 
e.  g.  i&j  TO  e  r  b  e  gcbabt  J^aben,  geWebt  ^aben,  gcreif  t  boben,  I 
shall  have  had,  loved,  travelled. 

Remark,  The  corresponding  tenses  of  the  subjunctive  mood 
ire  formed  in  a  similai  manner. 

^125.     From  these  rules  it  will  be  seen,  that  in  order  to 
form  all  the  compound  tenses  of  a  verb,  three  principal  parts' 
must  necessarily  be  given,  viz :  the  present  infinitive^  the  per- 
fed  participle,  and  the  perfect  infinitive  (which  also  contains 
the  auxiliary  which  the  verb  employs). 

}  126.  Instead  of  the  imperfect  and  pluperfect  subjunctive 
(<d)  bfttte,  td)  batte  gebabt,  I  might  have,  I  might  have  had), 
when  they  are  conditional,  i.  e*-  when  they  denote  a  possibility 
mft  conceived  as  really  existing,  the  imperfect  subjunctive  ol 
0erten  (ii)  mitrbe),  in  connection  with  tb''  present  and  per* 
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ect  infinitive,  is  oflen  used  ;  e.  g.  td^  n)  ii  r  b  e  M  b  e  it>  C  {  e 
hen,  I  should  have,  love;  xd^  xombe  gcljabt,  ^eltebt  (^aben^  1 
should  have  had,  have  loved. 

These  compound  forms  of  the  verb  have  conunonly  had  a 
|»iace  among  the  other  tenses,  under  the  name  o(Jirst  and 
tecand  condiiionals* 

$  127.    PARADIGMS 
TC  THE  CONJUGATION  OF  THE  AUXIUARY  VERB& 

I.    ^aben^  to  have. 

C  pREs.  [nfin.  baben,  to  have. 
Principal  parts,  <  Perf.  Part,  gebabt,  had. 

(  Perf.  Infin.  (^ebabt  bctben,  to  have  had. 

INDICATIVE.  SUBJUNCTIVE. 

Present. 

Singular.  Singular, 

d;  babe/ 1  have,  am  having,  do  id)  iabe,  I  may  have,  be  har 

have,  ing, 

tu  hait,  thou  hast,  6ic,  tu  \)abeit,  thou  mayst  have,  6ic 

er  (jic/  ed)  b^t/  ^e  (she,  it)  has,    cr  (fte,  eS)  babe,  he  (she,  it) 

dec.  may  have,  dec. 

Plural.  Plural, 

wit  babeit,  we  have,  &c.  »ir  bftben,  we  may  have,  dus 

ibr  babet  (babt),  ye  or  you    ibr  babet^  ye  or  you  may  have, 

have,  6ic.  dec. 

fie  bckben/  they  have,  6lc.  fte  b^ben,  they  may  liave,  dsr. 

Imperfect. 

Singular.  Singular. 

idi  batte,  I  had,  was  having,     id)  batte,  I  might  have,  i)e  hav. 

did  have,  ing, 

bu  hatteft,  thou  hadst,  dec.  tu  bdtteil/  thou  mighist  hare 

dec. 
er  battc  he  had,  dec.  er  batte,  he  might  have,  dsc 

Plural.  Plural. 

»!r  batten,  we  had,  dec.  mix  batten,  we  might  have,  dec. 

ibr  battet,  ye  or  you  had,  dec.      i\)v  bartet,  ye  or  you  mighl 

have,  6lc. 
Re  batten,  they  had,  dec,  pe  batten,  they  uk\9i\^.VAN^^^<^ 

20 
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PkIiPECT. 

Singular.  Singular. 

W)  J)abc  ge^abt/  I  liav«  had,  id)  babe  gcljabt,  I  may  havt 
been  having,  had,  been  having, 

bu  l&ail  gc^^abt,  thou  hast  had,  bw  babeft  gebabt,  thou  inaysl 
^c  have  had,  dec. 

^  bat  ge^abt/  he  has  had,  <&c.       ;r  (abe  gel^abt^  he  may  have 

had,<Sz^c. 

Plural.  Plural. 

»ir  taben  gebabt,  we  have  had,  voix  baben  gebabt,  we  may  have 

dec.  had,  ^ac 

ibr  babet  (bttbt)  gebabt,  you  have  {{^x  babet  gtbabt,  you  may  have 

had,  d^c.  had,  dec. 

fie  baben  gebabt,  they  have  had,  fie  baben  gebabt,  they  may  have 

dec.  had,  dec. 

Pluperfect. 
Singular.  Singular. 

x&j  batte  ^ebabt,  I  had  had,  been  ic^  bfttte  gebabt,  I  might  have 
having,  *  had,  been  having, 

bu  bcrttefl  gebabt/  thou  hadst  tu  bcittefl  gebabt^  thou  mightsi 
had,  dec.  have  had,  d^c. 

er  batte  gebabt^  he  had  had,  dz^c.     er  batte  gebabt/  he  might  have 

had,  dec. 

Plural.  Plural. 

mx  batten  gebabt,  we  had  had,  »tr  batten  gebabt,  we  mignt 
dec.  have  had,  d^c. 

tbr  battet  gebabt,  you  had  had,  tbr  battet  gebabt,  you  might 
dec.  have  had,  dec. 

fie  batten  ^ebabt,  they  had  had,  fie  batten  aebabt,  they  might 
diec.  have  haci,  <&c. 

FijMT  Future. 
Singular.  Singular. 

icb  werbe  baben^  I  shall  have,  tc^  merbe  baben/  I  shall  have, 

be  ha\Tng,  be  having, 

bu  mtrjl  baben^  thou  wilt  have,  bu   merbeil  baben^  thou   wilt 

dec.  have,  di^c. 

It  xoixh  baben,  he  will  have,  cr  merbe  baben,  he  will  have 

d(c.  dec. 

Plural^  Indicative  and  Subjunctive. 

toix  merben  baben,  we  shall  have,  dec. 
tbt  werbet  baben,  you  will  have,  &c. 
fte  merben  baben,  they  will  have,  dtc 
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FuTUHB  Pesfect. 
Singular,  Singular. 

i(i)  merbe  gebabt  l^aben,  I  shall  td)  werbe  gel^abt  babeiv  I  sihal 

have  had,  been  having,  have  had,  been  having. 

tu  mtrfl  gebabt  baben,  thou  wilt  bu  n>ertefl  gebabt  bai>^/  ^<^ 

have  had,  dec.  wilt  have  had,  dec 

CT  wtrt  gebabt  baben^  he  will  er  n>erte  gebabt  baben,  he  wijl 

have  had,  dec.  have  had,  dec 

Plural^  Indicative  wnd  Subjunctive. 

wit  werben  gebabt  baben,  we  shall  have  had,  dec. 
tbr  Koertet  gebabt  baben,  you  wiU  have  had,  dtc 
fte  merben  gebabt  baben,  they  will  have  had,  dec 

Conditionals. 
F*Rcr  Conditional.  Second  Conditional. 

Singular.  Singular. 

tdi  whrtc  baben,  I  should  have,    id)  murbe  gebabt  baben,  I  shoulo 

have  had, 
bu  murbefl  baben,  thou  wouldst    bu  miirbefl  gebabt  baben,  thoi* 

have,  wouldst  have  had, 

cr  iDiirbe  baben,  he  would  have;    er    murbe    gebabt   baben,   he 

would  have  had ; 

Plural.  PluraL 

mx  murben  baben,  we  should  mx  wttrben  gebabt  baben,  we 
have,  should  have  had, 

I'br  wiirbet  baben,  you  would  fbr  wiirbet  gebabt  babeit,  you 
have,  would  have  had, 

fte  miirben  baben  they  would  fte  miirben  gebabt  baben,  they 
have.  would  have  had. 

Ihpebative. 
•   Singular.  Plural. 

baben  »fr,  let  us  have, 
babe  (bu),  have  (iiou),dothou    babetorbabt(tbr)/  \  haveye,do 

have,  baben  ®te,  J  ye  L«  ro, 

babe  er  (fte,  ed),  let  him  (her,    baben  fte,  let  them  have 
it)  have ; 

Infinitives.  Particiflbs. 

Pret.  baben,  to  have,  Pres.  babenb,  having, 

Perfl  gebabt  babem  tc  have  had.     PetC.  ^t^o&X,  >daA» 
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(  128.    U.    @etn,  to  be 

C  Pres.  Infin.  fetti/  to  be. 
Principal  parts.  <  Perf.  Part.  ^etDefen,  been. 

(  Perf.  Infii^-.  gemefen  fein^  to  have  beea 

SUBJUNCTIVE. 
Present. 

Singular. 

id)  fet,  I  may  be, 

bu  feteft  (fctft),thou  mayst  bc^ 


INDICATIVE. 


Singular. 
U^  Hn,  I  am, 
bu  btfc  thou  art, 

tt  (fie/   ed)  tfc    he  (she,  it)     er  fet,  he  may  be : 
is: 


Plural, 

»tr  finb,  we  are, 
i^r  feib,  you  are, 
fie  fmb,  they  are. 


Singular. 

id)  war,  I  was, 

bu  warefl  (warft),  thou  wast, 

er  war/  he  was ; 

Plural. 


mv  wattn,  we  were, 

tl^r  maret  (mart)/  you  were, 

fte  voaxtn,  they  were. 


Plural. 

wiv  feten  (fetn),  we  may  be, 

t^r  fetet/  you  may  be, 

fie  feten  (fetn),  they  may  be 

Imperfect. 

Singular. 
id)  mare,  I  might  be, 
bu  mdrefl  (mdrfl)/  thou  mightd 

be, 
er  ware,  he  might  be  ; 

Plural. 

mt  wareit/  we  might  be, 

tbr  waret  (wdrt)/  you  might  be^ 

fte  wdren/  they  might  be 


Perfect. 
Singular. 

(d)  bin  gewefen/ 1  have  been. 


Singular  , 

xdi  fet  gewefen/  I  may  have 
been, 
bu  biftgewefen/ thou  hast  been,    bu  fetfl    gewefen/  thou  mayst 


er  ifl  gewefen/  be  has  been ; 
Plural.      ^ 


have  been, 
er  fet  gewefen/  he  may  havis 
been; 

Plural, 


mix  ftnb  gewefen/  we  have  been,    wtr  feien  gewefen/  we  may  havis 

been, 
Jbr  fetb  gewefen/  you  have  been,    i\)x  fetet  gewefen/  you  may  have 

been, 
fte  ftnb  gewefen/  they  have  been,     fte  feten  gewefen/  they  may  ha?o 

been. 
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Pluperfect. 


Singular. 
Uf  max  gemefen,  I  had  been, 

bu  xoaxft  gemefen^  thou  hadst 

been, 
er  mwr  gcmcfcn^  he  had  been  ; 

PlurdL 

mr  maren  geiDefeti/  we  had 

been, 
if^v  maret  gemefen,  you  had 

been, 
fie  maren  gemefen,  they  had 

been. 


Singidar. 

id^  mare  gemefen/ 1  might  bavi 

been, 
bu  mated  gemefen,  thou  mightsi 

have  been, 
er  mdre    gemefen^    he  might 

have  been ; 

Plural. 

mtr  maren  gemefen,  we  might 

have  been, 
i\)x  mdret  gemefen,  you  migh« 

have  been, 
fie  mdren  gemefen^  they  might 

have  been. 


First  Future. 
Singular.  Singular. 

td^  merbe  fetn,  I  shall  be,  td)  merte  fetn,  I  shall  be, 


In  mtrft  fein,  thou  wilt  be, 
er  mtrt  fein,  ne  will  be ; 


bu  merbeft  fetn,  thou  wilt  be, 
er  merte  fei'n,  he  wiD  be ; 


Plural^  Indicative  and  Suhjunciive. 

mtr  merben  fetn,  we  shall  be, 
ttr  merbet  fetn,  you  will  be, 
fie  merben  fein,  they  will  be. 


Future  Perfect. 


Singular. 


Singular. 


id)  merbe  gemefen  fetn,  I  shall    ic^  merbe  gemefen  feitt/  1  shall 


have  been, 


have  been. 


bu  mirfl  gemefen  fein,  thou  wilt    bu  merbefl  gemefen  fein,  thoq 


have  been, 


wilt  have  been, 


It  mtrb  gemefen  fein,  he  will    er  merbe  gemefen  fein  he  will 


have  been ; 


have  been ; 


Plural^  Indicative  and  Subjunctive. 

mix  merben  gemefen  fein,  we  shall  have  been, 
itfx  merbet  gemefen  fein,  you  will  have  been, 
fie  merben  gemefen  jfein,  they  will  have  boAtu 
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Conditionals. 
First  Conditional.  Second  Conditionai» 

Singular,  Singular, 

idi  wurbe  fetti/  1  should  be^  id^  murbe  gemefen  fetn^  I  shook 

have  been, 
bu  murtefl  fct'n,  iiou  wouldst    bu  wiirbeft  geiuefcn  fetn^  thou 

be,  wouldst  \ave  been, 

et  Kourte  fein,  he  would  be ;        er  wurbe  getoefen  fcin,  he  woiilo 

have  been ; 

Plural,  Plural, 

mv  miirben  fetn,  we  should  be,    mtr  wurbcn  gemefen  fetn/  we 

should  have  been, 

iliv  wiirbet  fern,  you  would  be,    i^r  touvtct  gewefen  fetn,  jou 

would  have  been, 

Be  wiirben  fcin,  they  would  be.    fie  wiirbcn  gemefen  fetn,  they 

would  have  been. 

Imperative. 
Singular.  Plural, 

fetcn  wit,  let  us  be, 
fet  (bu),  be  thou,  do  be,   .  fetb  (tfer),  i  be  ye, 

feten  ®tc,  ^  do  ye  bo, 
fet  er  (ftc,  ed),  let  him  (her,  it)    feien.  fie,  let  them  be. 
be ; 

Infinitives.  Participles. 

Pres.  fein,  to  be,  Pres.  feienb  (wefenb),  being, 

Perflgewefenfetn,  to  have  been.  Perf.  gemefen,  been. 

§  129.     III.     IIG3  e  r  b  e  n,  to  become  (shall,  wi  1). 

"Pres.  Infin.  merben,  to  become. 
Perf.  Part,  geworben,  become. 
Perf.   Infin.    getoorben  fetn/  to  hav« 

become. 

indicative.  subjunctive. 

Present. 

Singular.  Singular, 

■^  noer^e,  I  become,  am  be-     tc^  merbe,  I  may  become,  be 

coming,  do  become,  becoming, 

ou  n)trfl,  thou  becomest,  dec.      bu   Koerbefl,  thou  mayst    be^ 

come,  6lc, 
ff  mirt/  he  becomes,  &c.  er  noerbe^  he  may  become,  6cc 


Pnndpal  parts.    < 
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Plural,  Plural. 

»ir  werbcn,  we  become,  &c.      toiv  iDerten/  we  raaj  become 

ftr  werbet,  you  become,  &c.       i^r  wertet,  you  may  becoin«^ 

&c. 
fie  Q>erben/  they  become,  &c.      fie  merben^  they  may  become^ 

<S£c. 

Imperfect. 

Singular,  Singular, 

id)  wurbe  (wart),    I  became,  ic^  wiirbc,  I  might  become,  b^ 

was  becoming,  did  become,  becoming, 

bu  tourbefl  (martfl)/  thou  be-  t)u  miirbefl^  thou  mightst  be- 

camest,  &c.  come,  <S£C. 

er  iDitrbe  (marb)/  he  became,  er  tohx^z,  he  might  becomei 

&c.  &c. 

Plural,  Plural, 

mix  wuvttn,  we  became,  &c.     totr  koiitben/    we  might    be 

come,  dz;c. 

i^r  wuvtet,  you  became,  &c.      t^r  miirbet/    you  might   be- 
come, dz;c.- 

fie  kourben^  they  became,  dz;c.      fie  touxten,  they  might  bo- 
come,  dz;c. 

Pekfect. 

Singular,  Singular* 

\ii  btn  geworben  (worbcn),  I  xij  fet  geworben  (worben),  1 
have  becon^,  been  becom-  may  have  become,  been  be- 
ing, coming, 

bu  btfl  geworbcn  (morben),  thou  ou  fetft  geworben  (worbcit) 
hast  become,  &c.  thou   mayst   have   become, 

&c. 

ft  tft  geworben  (worben),  he  er  fei  geworbcn  (worben).  he 
has  become,  &c.  may  have  become,  ^c 

Plural,  PluraL 

mix  ftnb  geworbcn  (loorben),  »tr  fctcn  geworben  (worben), 

we  have  become,  &c.  we  may  have  become,  d^c 

\\)X   fetb   gerocrben    (roorbetr),  i^r  feiet  geroorben   (worbcn), 

you  have  become,  &c.  you  may  have  become,  ^c^ 

fie  ftnb  geioorben  (worbeti),  fic  feien  geioorbeii  (»orben), 
they  have  become,  6lc,  they  may  have  lJecovoA^^«^ 


^ 
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Pluperfect. 


Singular. 


Singular, 


i&)  war  gemcrben  (mcrbenX  I    tc^  mdre  gemorben  (morten),  1 
had  become,  been  becom-         might   have  become,  beea 


mg. 


becoming, 


bu  marfl  gemorben  (worben)^    bu  wdrefl  gemorben  (mDrben)^ 
thou  hadst  become,  dz;c.  thou  mightst  have  become* 

dec. 
ei*  mar  geworben  (morben),  he    er  lodre  getoorben    (morben)^ 


had  become,  &c. 
Plural. 


he  might  have  become,  dsc 
Plural. 


mv  waren  geworben  (worben),    wir  mdreit  giemorben  (worben)^ 


we  had  become,  &;c. 


we  might  have  become,  dsc. 


tl)r  warct  geworben  (worben),    ibr  waret  geworben  (worben), 


you  had  become,  d&c. 


you  might  have  become,  dsc 


fte  maren  gemorben  (morben)/    fte  waxen  geworben  (morben). 


they  had  become,  dec. 


they   might  have   become, 
dec. 


Singular. 


First  Future. 


Singular. 


.o)  werbe  werben,  I  shall  be-     id)  merbe  loerben/  I  shall  be. 


cuine,  be  becoming, 
tu  mtrjl  merben,  thou  wilt  be- 

come,  dec. 
rr  »irb  »erbcn,  he  will  be- 

come,  6lc, 


come,  be  beconnng, 
tu  werbef!  merben^  tibou  shall 

become,  dec. 
er  werbe  merben^  he  shall  be- 

come,  dsc. 


Plural,  Indicative  and  Subjunctive. 

»tr  merben  wcrbcn,  we  shaU  become,  dec 
tfer  werbet  merben^  you  will  become,  dec. 
fte  werben  merben,  they  wiD  become,  dec. 

Future  Perfect. 


Singular. 


Singular, 


i&f  merbe  gemorben  (morben)    tc^  merbe  gemorben  (morben) 
fetn,  I  shall  have  become,         fetH/  I  shall  have  become 


been  becoming, 


been  becoming, 


Ou  mirft  gemorben    (morben)    tn  merbeft  gemorben  (morbeii) 
fein,  thou  wilt  have  become,        fetn/  thou  wilt  have  become, 


d£C. 


dec. 


er  mtrb  gemorben  (morben)  fetn,    er  merbe  gemorben  (morbtnl 
ho  will  have  become,  dec.  fetn/  he  will  have  become^ 

dec 
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Plural^  Indicative  and  Subjunctive, 

mix  wcrbcn  gcworben  (worben)  fciit,  we  shaU  have  become,  &n 
iftr  toextet  gemorben  (moreen)  fetn,  you  will  have  become,  &;o. 
fie  mtxten  gemorteii  (worben)  fein,  they  will  have  become,  ^  ' 

Conditional. 

F1B8T  Conditional.  Second  Conditional* 

Singular,  Singular. 

Utj  whxtt  merben,  I  should  be     iij  miirbe  gemorben  ^morben) 
come,  be  becoming,  fettt/ 1  should  have  become, 

been  becoming, 
bu     miirbefl     wcxttn,     thai    tn  murbef!  gemorben  (worben) 
wouldst  become,  &c.  fettt/  thou  wouldst  have  be- 

come, d^c. 
er   wiirbe  »crben,  he  would    er  n>urbe  gemorben   ^worben) 
become,  &c.  fetn/  he  would  have  become, 

&c. 

Plural.  Plural, 

mix  miirben  merben/  we  should-    mtr  mitrben  gemorben  (worben) 
become,  &c.  fetn/  we  should  have  be- 

come, &c. 
tl)r  wurbet  werben/  you  wotild    i\)x  miirbet  geworben  (worben) 
become,  &c  fetn/  you  would  have  be- 

come, &C. 

ft  murben  toexttn,  they  would    fie  witrben  geworben  (morben) 
become,  &c  fetn/  they  would  have  be« 

come,  &C. 

Imperative. 

Singular.  Plural. 

KDerben  toix,  let  us  become, 
i^erbe  (bit)/  become  thou,  do    merbet  (tbr)/  ^  become  ye, 

become,  merben  ®te/  y  do  become, 

»erbe  er  (fie/  ed)/  let  him  (her,    merben  fte/  let  them  become. 

it)  become; 

Infinitives.  Participles. 

Pres.  merben/  to  become,  Pres.  merbenb/  becoming, 

Per£  gemorben  fein,  to  have  Perf.  gemDrben,  become, 
become. 

§  130.  It  has  been  remarked  (§  123)  that  the  compound 
tenses  of  some  intransitive  verbs  are  made  by  means  of  the 
auxiliary  |)  a  b  e  n,  and  of  others  by  means  of  (e  t  n.     The  ^% 
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aification  oi  the  verb  generally  decides  which  auxiliary  io  iQ 
be  employed. 

§    131.       INTRANSITIVE   VERBS    WHICH   ASSUME   THE 

AUXILIARY  ^abett* 

l8t,  Impersonal  and  reflexive  verbs ;  as,  ed  ^  a  t  gere^tteti 

Setonnert,  it  has  rained,  thundered ;  id^  i^abe  mid)  gefreut/  I 
ave  rejoiced  ;  er  (31  a  t  (ic^  gearacrt,  he  has  been  vexed. 
2d,  AU  the  auxiliary  verbs  of  mood  (§  115) ;  as,  tc^  b  a  b  I 

gmw^t,  I  have  been  obliged ;  er  H  t  ntd)t  fommen  f onnen^  he 
as  not  been  able  to  come, 
dd,  All  intransitive  verbs  which  are  followed  ly  an  objed 
in  the  genitive  or  dcUive,  or  by  a  preposition  ;  as,  er  f)  a  t  tncu 
ner  gebac^t,  he  has  remembered  me  ;  id)  ^  a  b  e  t^m  gettcnt,  I 
have  served  him ;  er  f)at  iiber  Stc^  gefpottet^  he  has  derided 
you. 

Except:  beaegnett/  to  meet;  fclgen,  to  follow,  and  toctc^cn,  to 
yield  to,  which  govern  the  dative,  and  take  feiit. 

4th,  Verbs  denoting  a  permanent  stale  or  such  an  activity, 
by  means  of  which  an  impression  on  the  outward  senses  it 
produced;  e.  g.  id)  Mbe  gelcgen,  gefc^lafen,  geflaiiben^  gc* 
»obnt,  I  have  lain,  slept,  stood,  lived ;  er  ^  a  t  gebraufet,  ge* 
bruQt^  gebuftet,  gcgtanst  gerDd)en^  gefd)tenen^  gewetnt/  he  has 
bellowed,  roared,  exhaled  fragrance,  glittered,  smelled,  ap- 
peared, wept,  6lc, 

§    132.       INTRANSITIVE    VERBS    WHICH    ASSUME   THE 

AUXILIARY  fein. 

1st,  The  verb  fetn  itself;  as,  tc^  bin  gemefen,  I  have  been « 
{(^  war  gewefen,  I  had  been. 

2d,  Verbs  which  imply  motion  either  in  general,  or  to  some 
definite  place  or  object ;  moreover,  such  as  denote  a  transitiom 
from  one  state  to  another,  especially  verbs  compounded  with 
the  prefixes  er,  loer,  ent,  or  with  the  particles  an,  auf,  «ttl^ 
etn,  <S^c.     The  following  list  exhibits  most  of  them : — 

oufn)Qd)en,  to  awake ;  erflauncn^  to  be  astonished,  and 

ou^arten,  to  degenerate ,  other  compounds  with  <  r ; 

be^egnen,  to  meet ;  fal)vcn,  to  move ; 

hix\t(x\,  to  burst ;  faulcn,  to  become  putrefied  ; 

bred)cn,  to  break ;  flicgcn,  to  fly ; 

trtngcn,  to  press ;  fltc^cH/  to  flow ; 

nitn,  to  hasten  ;  fricreii/  to  freeze ; 

fvqnmnun,  to  grow  angry ;  gc()en,  to  go ; 


gcfongeii/  tc  get,  to  arrive ; 
genefen,  to  recover ; 
^itat\)cn,  to  fall  into  ; 
gcrinncn,  to  coagulate ; 
gcfchcf)cn/  to  come  to  pass ; 
b^ileti/  to  heal ; 
iaain,  to  run  in  haste; 
mtcxn,   J  to  climb; 

fommen,  to  come ; 
fricd)cn/  to  creep ; 
(anben,  to  land ; 
taufen,  to  run ; 
queUen^  to  well  forth ; 
rctfcn,  to  ripen ; 
rcifen/  to  travel ; 
rctten^  to  ride ; 
renncn^  to  run ; 
rtnnen,  to  flow; 
rficfen^  to  move ; 
fd)eibcn/  to  part ; 
fd)tcj^cn,  tc  dart  forth ; 
(d)tff«n,  to  sail ; 
fd)Utd)en/  to  sneak ; 
fd)(ilpfcn/  to  slip ; 
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[(bniel^eit/  to  melt  i 

jd)rcttrn,  to  stride ; 

(d)KueUcn,  to  swell : 

fd)tutntmen/  to  swim 

fd)n)int)en,  to  vanish : 

\cQiin,  to  sail ; 

finfcn,  to  sink ; 

fpricpcn/  to  sprout; 

fpctngen^  to  leap ; 

fleigen^  to  rise ; 

flerben,  to  die; 

f!o9cn,  to  pubh ; 

ficant)en/  to  strand ; 

ficaud)e(n^  to  trip ; 

flreicften/  to  ramble 

fliir^en,  to  plunge ; 

treteit/  to  step ; 

traben,  to  trot ; 

oerarmcn^  to  grow  poor ; 

ocnoefeii/  to  decay,  and  many  othai 

verbs  compounded  with  o  (  r  ; 
loanbern/  to  wander ; 
loaten,  to  wade ; 
n)etd)en,  to  yield ; 
ikf)tn,  to  pass. 


§  133.  Some  verbs  employ  ^aben  in  one  signification,  and 
fetn  in  another.  With  baben  they  generally  imply  an  aclivily^ 
uid  with  fetn  a  state  or  condition : — 

Sr  bcit  ^ad  ftamtn  audgebratmt,  he  has  burnt  out  the  chim- 
ney ;  bad  ^tntx  tfl  audqcbrannt,  the  fire  has  done  burning  ;  td|y 
fcabe  fprtgcfa^ren  (ii  lefcn,  I  bave  continued  to  read ;  i^  bin 
fbrtgefabrcH/  I  drove  off;  bie  SBobre  bat  gefloffen,  the  pipe  has 
leaked ;  ba?  fflajfer  tft  geflo(fen,  the  water  has  flowed ;  {&)  f^abe 
aefroren/ 1  have  been  cold ;  bte  ^ii&i  iff  gefroren/  the  milk  is 
frozen ;  ic^  bcibe  mid)  miibe  gegangen,  I  have  become  fiitigued  witli 
walking  ;  id)  bin  nad)  ^aufe  gegangen/ 1  have  gone  home  ;  td|) 
(abe  gejagt^  I  have  hunte(^ ;  td^  bin  gejagt/ 1  have  run  in  haste ; 
id)  l)ab^  cin  ^ferb  geritten,  I  have  ridden  a  horse ;  ii)  bin  an^ 
geritten^  I  have  taken  a  ride. 


CONJUGATION  OF  VERBS. 

§  184.  It  has  already  been  observed  (§  119)  that  only 
iwo  tenses  of  the  German  verb  are  simple  tenses,  namely,  the 
present  and  imperfect  of  the  active  voice.  Besides  these  the 
present  iufinitiw^  active  (bciben,  werben),  two  partici^leg  (3^^^^ 
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l^abent/  perf.  geboSt),  And  the  imperative  mood,  are  also  simple 
fonns  of  the  verb.  All  other  parts  are  periphreutic  or  com- 
pound,  and  formed  by  means  of  the  infinitive  or  perfect  parti- 
ciple, and  one  of  the  auxiliary  verbs  of  tenses. 

§  135.  In  the  compound  tenses  the  atixViary  alone  is  in* 
fleeted.  Hence  it  follows,  that  when  the  inflection  of  the  aux« 
Miaries  is  known,  and  the  principal  parts  of  any  verb  are  given, 
Jill  (he  tenses  of  the  same  may  be  easily  formed  according  to 
.lie  rules  given  above  (§  124). 

^  136.  The  inflection  of  the  compound  tenses  being  uniform 
in  all  German  verbs  (with  this  variation  only,  that  some  take 
f^aben  and  others  fetn  for  their  auxiliary),  (dl  the  differences  and 
irregularities  of  conjugation  must  he  sought  for  in  the  simple 
forms. 

§  137.  With  respect  to  their  simple  forms,  verba 
follow  two  diflferent  modes  of  inflection  : — 

1st,  Without  changing  the  radical  vowel,  they  form  the  im- 
^rfect  simply  by  adding  Uie  termination  e  t  e  o^  e  t  to  the  root ;  and 
the  perfect  participle,  by  adding  the  termination  e  t  or  t ;  e.  g 
pres.  infin.  (ob  c  n,  to  praise,  imperf.  tc^  fob  t  c,  perf.  part,  gc* 
lobet  (gefobt).  Verbs  thus  conjugated  are  usually  callea 
regular  verbs. 

2d,  The  vowel  of  the  root  is  changed  in  the  imperfect  tense 
and  in  the  perfect  participle,  which  latter  then  always  ends  in 
en  or  n^  and  the  first  and  third  persons  of  the  imperfect  indica- 
tive remain  without  any  termination ;  e.  g.  pres.  infin.  h^* 
fcbUn,  to  command,  imperf.  tc^,  cr  befal)(/  I»  he  com- 
manded, perf.  part,  b  e  f  o  b  i  e  n ;  pres.  infin.  I  e  f  e  n^  to  read, 
imperf.  \6)  I  a  ^,  perf.  part,  g  e  ( e  f  e  n. 

Verbs  of  this  form  of  conjugation  have  heretofore  passed  under 
the  name  of  irregular  verbs.  As,  however,  they  are  very  numer- 
ous, comprehending  nearly  all  the  primitive  verbs  of  the  language, 
this  name  is  now  generally  discarded,  and  various  attempts  have 
been  made  to  reduce  them  to  a  number  of  retr^iUar  conjugations. 

Note  The  classification  of  the  irregular  verbs  (which  name  we 
retain  for  the  sake  of  convenience),  and  an  alphabetical  list  of  them 
will  be  found  below. 

Sixteen  verbs  are  partly  regular  and  irregular,  in  the  forma 
ion  of  their  simple  ferms.     They  wiU   be  found  ui  the  table 
\ti  irregular  verbs  below. 
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^  188.  The  penonal  tenninations  of  the  simple  teiifet 
are  essentially  the  same  in  both  kinds  of  verbs,  except  in  the 
first  and  third  persons  singular  of  the  imperfect  indicative,  in 
ivhich  irregular  verbs  assume  no  termination.  The  first  and 
third  persons  plural  end  always  in-  e  n,  and  the  second  person 
i^lural  in  e  t  throughout  aU  the  moods  and  tenses. 

(  139  When  the  root  of  an  irregular  verb  contains  one  of 
1^6  rowdls  a,  D  or  u,  it  is  generally  modified  into  a,  b,u  in  the 
•eoond  and  third  (lersons  of  the  present  indicative,  and  also  in 
the  imperfect  subjunctive ;  e.  g.  id)  ffaite,  tn  h^itit,  ex  t)d(t/ 1  hold, 
thou  boldest,  he  holds ;  id)  fanb,  sub),  id)  fante,  I  found,  1  might 
^d.  In  like  manner  the  radical  e  is  changed  into  i  or  {  e  in 
the  second  and  third  persons  of  the  present  indicative,  and  in 
the  singular  of  the  imperative ;  e.  g.  ic^  gebe,  bu  gtbft/  cr  Qiht, 
*  Qxb  ^u,  I  give,  thou  givest,  he  gives,  give  thou ;  tc^  fef^e^  bu 
ftebft/  er  ft^bt/  ft^b  tu,  I  sae,  thou  seest,  he  sees,  see  thou. 

§  140.  The  following  table  presents  a  comparative  view 
of  the  terminatums  of  the -simple  forms  of  verbs,  both  regular 
and  irregular. 


Present  of  all  Verbs. 

IndicaV.         Subjanct. 


Indicat. 


I 


1st  Pers.  e, 
2d  Pers.  eft,  fl, 
3d  Pers.  ct,  t. 


eft; 

c. 


Ist  Pers.  cn,n^ 

2d  Pers.  et,  t, 

51  f  8d  Pers.  en,n. 


SafajuMt 

en, 

et, 

en. 


Imperffct  or  Regular  Verbs.  Impbrat.  or  Rbo.  Vbbm. 

Indicative.  Sabjanetive. 


1st  Prrs. 
2d  Pers. 
3d  Pers. 

1st  Pers. 
2d  Pers. 
3d  Pers. 


te,  ete, 
tcil,  cteft, 
te,  ete, 

ten,  cten, 
tct,  ctct, 
ten,  eten. 


ete,  te, 
etefl,  te% 
ete,  te, 

eten,  ten, 
etct,  tet, 
eten,  ten. 


2d   Pers.  sing,  e, 
1st  Pers.  pi.     en, 
2d   Pers.  pL     et^f 

Inpinitivb. 
en,  n. 


\  Perf.     9  —  et,  t 
iMPERriCT  OF  InitecuLAR  Verbs.  Imperat.  or  1r.  Verm 

lud'.eative.  Subjunctive. 


Ist  Pers. 

— 

e. 

2d  Pers.  sing. — >c^ 

2d  Pers. 

ft  eft. 

eft,  ft. 

1st  Pers.  pL    en, 

3d  Pers. 

— 

e. 

2d  Pers   ^L    ^\,V 
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binERFKci  or  Irabgular  Verbs 

Indicative.  Sabjonctiw, 


^  ^  Jsf  Pers.     en, 
I  ^  2d  Pers.     et,  t, 
5J  f  3d  Pers.     en. 


en, 

en. 


bfiriinvp 

* 

etu 


Participles.  K^'fl-     ^"^* 

I  Perf.    ge  —  en. 

^141.      REMARKS   ON    TE£   TABLE. 

Remark  1.  In  the  present  tense,  all  German  rerbs  ar^  regi: 
larly  formed  by  adding  the  above  terminations  to  the  root  of  thi 
present  infinitive. 

Remark  3.     In  the  imperfect  of  regular  verbs,  the  t  and  the  c  t  m 
dicate  the   tenser  and  the  remaining  part  of  the  termination  the 
different  persons.     The  imperfect  of  irregular  verbs,  on  the  oth» 
hand,  has  terminations  for  the  person  only,  the  tense  being  suffi 
ciently  distinguished  by  the  change  of  the  radical  vowel. 

Remark  3.  With  respect  to  the  e  preceding  the  terminations  fi, 
r  C/  &c.,  it  is  to  be  observed,  that  it  is  always  retained  in  the  sub 
junctive  mood,  but  in  the  indicative  it  may  either  be  retained  oi 
omitted,  as  euphony  may  require  ;  e.  g.  subjunctive,  icb  (c(>^/ 1  may 
praise,  t)u  (ob  c  \t,  thou  mayst  praise,  id)  (ob  e  t  e/  I  might  praise ; 
indicative,  t)u  (obefl  or  (cbfl^  thou  praisest;  ic^lobete  ortcbte,  ) 
was  praising. 

Remark  4.  Verbs  ending  e(  n  or  e  rn,  reject  the  c  of  the  termi- 
nation of  inflection  throughout,  before  ft  t  or  n.  But  in  tlie  first 
person  of  the  present  indicative,  and  in  tlkO  imperative  singular,  the 
€  of  the  original  termination  is  rejected  in  its  stead ;  e.  g.  fammcin, 
to  collect;  pres  indie,  td)  fonmile  (instead  of  fanmie(c),  I  collect, 
bu  fommclf!^  er  faiimictt,  thou  collectest,  he  collects,  fammU  Du^ 
do  thou  collect;  C6  baucct,  it  lasts,, from  baucrn/&c.  The  sub- 
junctive, however,  either  retains  the  e  in  both  cases,  or  rejects  the 
first  only ;  e.  g.  tch  tab  c  ( c  or  tat)  ( c^  I  may  blame,  |te  tat)  e  ( c  n  or 
at)  I  c  n,  they  may  blame,  &c. 

§  142.  The  tenses  of  the  passive  voice  are  all  periphrastic, 
and  are  formed  by  combining  the  perfect  participle  of  the  verb 
with  the  different  moods  and  tenses  of  the  auxiliary  n>  e  r  b  e  n ; 
Rs>  pres.  indie,  td)  merte  Qciiebt,  I  am  loved  ;  imperf.  indie 
{d)  iDurbe  a  e  I  i  e  b  t,  I  was  loved  ;  perf.  indie,  id)  bin  g  e  1 1  e  b  I 
mcrben/  1  nave  been  loved,  &c.  In  this  connection  the  perfect 
participle  of  n>erben  always  loses  its  prefix  g  e.     (§  122.  Ist.) 


i 
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PARADIGMS 

TO  THE  CONJUGATION  OF  GERBfAN  VERBS. 

f  143.    I.    TRANSITIVE  VERBS. 

i  0  b  e  n,  to  praise,  regular. 
St  u  f  e  It  ^  to  caU,  irregular. 

iiPREs.  Infin.  tobcn^  rufcn. 
Impbrf.  Indic.  id)  lobte,  rt'ef. 
Perf.  Part,  gelobt^  gcrufcn. 
Perf.  Infin.  Qtiobt,  gerufen  habttu 

ACTIVE  VOICE. 
INDICATIVE  MOOD.  SUBJUNCTIVE  MOOD 

Present. 

Singular.  Singular. 

I    praise,   call,   am   praising,     I  may  praise,  call,  be  praw 
calling,  do  praise,  call.  ing,  calling. 

id)  lobC/  rufe/  id)  (obe/  rufe, 

bu  lobeft  (lobfl),  rufefl  (rufjl),      bu  tobeft,  rufefl, 
er  (obet  (tobt),  rufet  (ruft) ;         er  lobe,  rufe  5 

Plural.  Plural., 

wiv  Men,  rufcn,  wtr  loben,  rufen, 

ibr  (obet  (lobt),  rufct  ixuft),  ibt  lobet,  xnftt, 

tie  loben,  rufen.  fie  loben,  rufen. 

Imperfect. 
Singular.  Singular, 

I  praised,  calJed,  was  prais*     I  might  praise,  call,  be  prat» 
ing,  calling,  did  praise,  call.         ing,  calling. 

id)  lobte,  n'ef,  tc^  lobete,  rtefe, 

bu  lobteft,  rtefeft  (rieffO,  bu  (obcteft,  riefeft, 

er  lobte,  n'ef ;  er  lobete,  riefe ; 

Plural.  Plural. 

»ir  lobten,  rtefen,  »tr  lobeten,  rtefen, 

ibr  lobtet,  riefet  (rteft),  tbr  lobetet,  riefet, 

fie  lobten^  riefen.  fte  lobeten,  riefen. 

pERFECri. 

f  have  praised,  called,  been     I  may   have   praised,   cviii^Mi, 
praising*  calling,  &c.  been  praising,  calling,  fte. 

Sing,  id)  babe,  bu  baft  er  bai     Sing,  id)  bale,  bu  babejl,  ei 
gelobtr  gerufen ;  babe  gelcbt,  ^exJvv^'Wv.s 
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Plur.  wir  fiobtn,  il)x,  f^aht,  fie    Plur.  mtr  f^ahtn,  iift  f^abtt,  fti 
6aben  gelobt/  genifen.  baben  gelobt/  gerufen* 

Pluperfect. 
1    hac    praised,   caJled,   been     I  might  have  praised*  calledi 


praising,  calling,  dsc 


been  praising,  calling,  dsc. 


9iit^.  id)  f^atte,  tu  battefl/  er    Sing,  id)  l^attt,  tu  i^atttft,  a 


i^atH  gelobt,  gerufen ; 


\)atte  Qeiobt,  gerufen; 


Plur.  mix  l^atten,  t()r  \iattH,  fie    P/t^r.  mix  hcAten,  ifix  f^attet,  fie 


batten  gelobt/  gerufen. 


batten  gelobt,  jerufen. 


FnusT  Future. 


I  shall  praise,  call,  be  prais- 
ing, calling,  dz;c. 


I  shall  praise,  call,  be  prais- 
ing, calling,  &c. 


Sing,  id)  xotx^t,  tn  xoix^t,  ec    Sing,  id)  xotxtt,  bu  wertefl. 


mtrt  (oben,  rufen ; 


er  merbe,  (oben/  rufen ; 


Plur.  xoix  werten,  i%x  merbet/    Plur.  wir  mermen/  ibr  mertet; 


fte  mermen  (oben^  rufen. 


fie  werben  loben,  rufen. 


Future  Perfect. 


1  shall  have  praised,  called, 
been  praising,  calling,  dsc. 

Sing,  id)  merbe/  bu  toirfl,  er 
mtrb  gelobt/  gerufen  baben ; 


I  shall  have  praised,  called 
been  praising,  calling,  dro 

Sing,  id)  merbe,  bu  merbefl^  et 
toerbe  gefobt^  gerufen  baben  ; 


Plur.  xoix  werten,  t'bt  merbet,  Plur.  wir  »erben,  tbr  merbet 
fte  loerben  gelobt,  gerufen  ba^  fie  loerben  gefobt/  gerufer 
ben.  baben. 

Conditionals. 


First  Conditional. 


Srcond  Conditional. 


I  should  praise,  call,  be  prais-     I  should  have  praised,  called, 
ing,  calling. 

Sing,  id)  mvixtz,  t>\x   miivbefl, 
er  iDiirbe  loben,  rufen  \ 


been  praising  calling. 

Sing,  id)  miirbe,  Du  miirbefl, 
er  wiirte  gelcbt,  gerufen  ba^ 


ben; 
Plur.  xoix  »iirben,  ibt  wiirbet,     Plur    mi'r  miirben,  ibr  n>urbet. 


fie  TOiirben  loben,  rufen. 


fte   n)iir^en   gelobt,   gerufeii 
baben. 
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Impbrahvb  Mood. 

Singular.  Plural, 

loben  lotr,  let  us  praise,  b« 
praising, 
fe^e    (tu)^    praise    thou,   do     lobet,  (obt  (t'br)/ }  praise  yo, 

praise,  loben  @ie,  >  do  ye  praiM^ 

lobe  er  (fie,  ed),  let  him  (her,     (oben  fte,  let  them  praise, 
it)  praise,  be  praising; 

Singular,  Plural. 

rufen  toil,  let  us  call,  be  ^all* 

ing» 
niff  (tu),  call  thou,  do  call,        rufet,  ruft  {i\)x),  t  call  ye,  do 

rufen  ©te,  )     ye  call, 

nife  er  (fie,  ed)/  let  him  (her,    rufen  ^le,  let  them  call,  be 
it)  call,  be  calling ;  calling. 

Infinitives.  Participles. 

Pres.  (oben,  rufen,  to  praise,    Prcs.  (obent,  rufen^,  praising 
to  call.  calling. 

Perf.  gelobt,  gerufen  bciben,  to    Perf.  gelobt,  gerufen,  praised 
have  praised,  called.  called. 

PASSIVE  VOICE. 

INDICATIVE  MOOD.  SUBIUNCTIVE  MOOD. 

Present. 

I  am  praised,  called,  6lc.  I  may  be  praised,  called,  &c« 

Sing,   id)  toevte,  tu  mtrfl,  er    Sing,  id)  mer^e,  tu  merbefl,  ei 
mtr^  gelobt,  gerufen  ^  mer^e  gelobt,  gerufen ; 

Plur.  wix  Q>erben,  ibr  werbet,    Plur.  mtr  loer^en,  ibr  loerbfl; 
fte  merben  gelobt,  gerufen.  fte  mermen  gelobt,  genifen. 

Imperfect. 

I  was  praised,  called,  dz;c.  I  might  be  praised,  called,  d^ 

Sing,  id)  wurbe,  tn  tourbeft.    Sing,  id)  tonvte,  bu  loiirbefl,  ei 
er  wurbe  gelobt,  gerufen;  wiirbe  gelobt,  gerufen; 

Plur.  mtr  murben,  tbr  wurbet,    Plur.  toix  murben,  ibt  »ux^^\ 
(ie  wurben  getobt,  gerufen.  ^\z  wux^txv  ^^\kjV\,  <i^^x>a\«>x- 
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Perfect. 

I  have  been  prabed,  called,  I  may  have  been  praiM^ 
&c.  called,  d^c 

Sing,  id)  hin,  bu  bi'fc  er  tfl  ge^  Sing,  tc^  fet^  bu  fetcfl,  ct  fd 

lobtf  gerufen  worben;  gelobt^  ^erufen  morben ; 

Plur.  »ir   ftnb,   t^r  feib,  (le  PZwr.  »tr  feien,  tbr  fetct,  jb 

finb  9^(Dbt/  gerufen  toorbem  feten  getobt/  genifen  WDrboi* 

Pluperfect. 

1  had  been  praised,  called,  I  might  have  been  praised, 
dec.  called,  dec. 

Sing,  id)  war,  bu  warfl,  er  »ai  ^in^.  td)  matt,  tn  warefl,  ct 

gelobt,  gcrufen  wcrben  ;  n)dre  gelobt,  gerufen  morben ; 

Plur,  toir  maren,  tbr  warct^  (le  PZwr.  mtr   marcn,  ibr   warct 

waren    gelobt,  gerufen   njor:!  ftc    mdren    getobt^    gerufen 

ben.  worben. 

First  Future. 
i  shall  be  praised,  called,  dec.     I  shall  be  praised,  called,  dz;c. 
Sing,  idf  loerbe,  t>u  wivit,  er    Sing,  id)  werbe,  bu  n)erbe(l,  er 
toixt  gelobt  gerufen  toevtin ;        werbe  gelobt^  gerufen  mer^ 

ben; 
Plur.  toir  merben,  t>r  werbet,    Plur.  mtr  werben,  t^r  merbet, 
fie   werben    getobt^  gerufen        fie  merben   getobt,  gerufen 
merben.  merben. 

Future  Perfect. 

[  shall  have  been  praised,  I  shall  have  been  praised, 
called,  6lc,  called,  dec. 

Sing,  id)  merbe,  bu  mtrft,  er  Sing,  id)  merbe,  hn  meibefl,  et 

mtrb  gelobt/  gerufen  morben  merbe  gelobt,  gerufen  morben 

fein ;  fetn ; 

Plur.  mtr  merben,  t>r  merbet,  Plur,  mtr  merben,  ibr  merbet^ 

fte   merben  gelobt/   gerufen  fte   merben  gelobt/  gerufen 

morben  fetn  morben  fetn. 

Conditionals. 

First  Conditional.  Second  Conditional. 

f  should  be  praised,  called,  I  should  have  been  praised, 
die  called,  dec. 

P  ^g.  id)  murbe,  bu  wiirbeft.  Sing,  id)  miirbe,  bu  miirbeft,  ei 
CI  miirbe  gelobt/  gerufen  murbe  gelobt/  gerufen  movi 
werbett ;  ben  (ein ; 
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^^wr.  wh  muxhttif  i\)v  wurbet  Plur.  mix  wurtett,  i^r  »&rbe( 
fie  murten  Qcloht,  gerufen  fte  wurten  gefobt/  3enjfeii 
i^orben*  morben  fern. 

Impera.tive  Mood. 

Singu!4xr.  Plural. 

merben  wit  gelobt,  gerufeit,  lot 
us  be  praised,  called, 

mtvtt  (bu)  getobt;  ^erufen/  be    werbet  (tbr)  gelobt,  gerufen/  ) 
(thou)  praised,  called,  merben  @te  gelobt,  geruf^n,  ^ 

be  ye  (you)  praised,  called, 

»erte  er  (fie^  c^)  Qtloht,  geru^    toerben  jie  gelobt,  gerufen,  let 
fen^    let  jiim    (her,   it)   be         them  be  praised,  called, 
praised,  called ; 

Infinitives.  PARTiciFiiES. 

Pres.  gelobt,  gerufeit  werben,  to    Perf.  gelobt  gerufen^  praised, 
be  praised,  called  called. 

Per£  gelobt^  gcrufen  morben    Put.  gu  lobenb,  )u  rufenb,  to  be 
fettt/  to  have  been  prabed,         praised,  called, 
called. 

J  144.    II.    REFLEXIVE   VERBS. 

®ic^  ft eu en,  to  rejoice. 

!Pre8.  Infin.  fid^  freuen. 
Imperf.  Indic.  idf  freute  mi*. 
Perf.  Part,  ficl)  gefreuet  or  gefreut 
Perf.  Infin.  fid)  gefreut  f^aben. 

INDICATIVE  MOOD.  SUBJUNCTIVE  MOOD. 

Present. 

[  rejoice,  am  rejoicing,  do  re-  I  may  rejoice,   be   rejoicing 

joice,  dec.  dec. 

Sing,  id)  freue  mid),  bu  freuefl  Sing,  id)  freue  mtc^,  bu  freuefl 

(freuft)  bt'd),  er  freuct  (freut)  bid),  et  freue  fid) ; 

ftd); 
Plur   wix  freuen  und,  if)x  freu^    Plur.  wix  freuen  und,  ibr  freu^ 
d  (freut)  euc^,  fie  freuen  (id).        et  eud),  fie  freuen  fid). 

Imperfect. 
I  rejoiced,  dec  I  might  rejoice,  6ic 

Sing,  id)  freute  mid),  tu  freu«  jStii^.  ic^  freuete  mid),  bu  t'teui 
Icfl  btdt),  <S£c  ett^  t\d),  ^lA* 
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Phur.  mx   freuten    m^,    i^r    Plur.  mtr  freueten  mil,  »^*  • 
freutet  eud)^  <Si&c. 

Pebfect. 

I  have  rejoiced,  dec.  1  may  have  rejoiced,  dsc. 

Sing,  id)  babe  mtd)  ^efreut/  bu  iS>ingr.  {c^  b<^be  mtd)  gefreut/  bii 

baf!  bt(!b  d^f^^u^'  ^^*  babejl  btd)  gefreut^  ^c. 

Plur.  mtr  b<^ben  und  gefreut/  Plur.  mx  babett  und  gefreut 

Pluperfect. 

I  had  rejoiced,  &;c.  1  might  have  rejoiced,  dec 

iS^in^.  id)   b^^tte  mtcb  gefreut    'Sttn^.  id)  b^tte  mt(^  gefreut 
dec.  &c« 

First  Future. 
I  shall  rejoice,  dec  I  shaU  rejoice,  dec 

'S»tn^.  id)  merbe  micb  freuen,    'Stin^.  icb  loerte  mtd^  freueii^ 
bu  mirfl  bicb  dec.  bu  wer^efl  bicb  ^^c. 

Future  Perfect. 
1  shall  have  rejoiced,  dec  I  shall  have  rejoiced,  dec 

Sing,  id)  loerbe  mid)  gefreut    Sing,  id)  mer^e  mid)  gefreut 
bab  11/  tu  wixit  hid)  dec.  baben^  tn  merbefl  dec 

Conditionals. 
First  Conditional.  Second  Conditional. 

I  should  rejoice,  dec  I  should  have  rejoiced,  dec 

Sing,  id)  miirbe  micb  freuen^  tu    Sing,  id)  mhxtt  mid)  gefreut 
tDiirbefl  dec  b^ben^  bu  miirbefl  dec 

Imperative  Mood. 
rejoice  thou,  dec 

Plur.  freuen  »ir  und. 
Sing,  freue  tid),  freuet  (ibr)  end), 

freue  er  (fie  ed)  ficb;  freuen  fte  ficb* 

Infinitives.  Participles. 

Pres.  (id)  freuen,  to  rejoice.         (id)  freuenb,  rejoicing. 
PerC  (id^    gefreut    b^ben,    to    ficb  gefreut,  rejoiced, 
have  rejoiced. 

J  145.    III.    INTRANSITIVE  VERBS. 

®  e  b  ^  n,  to  go,  takes  f  e  i  n  for  its  auxiliaiy. 

"  Pres.  Infin.  geben,  to  go. 

Impbrf.  Indic.  icb  ging,  I  went. 

Pbrf.  Part,  gegangen,  gone. 
IPerf.  Infin.  gegangen  fetn,  to  have  gone 


Prmwtpal  parts. 
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INDICATIVE  MOOD.  SUBJUNCTIVE  JfOODl 

Present. 
I  ^cs  am  going,  do  go,  &c.  I  may  go,  be  going,  dec 

Sing,  id)  gei^e^  ^u  se^ejl  (ge()il)/    Sing,  id^  gel^e^  tu  gei^eil,  a 

etge()t;  gclje; 

Plur.  toix    ge^en/    iht    ge^et    Plur.  totr  ge^en,  ti^r  gefeet/  fic 

(d^l^O/  fie  gc^cn  (ge^n).  ge^en. 

iMPERfECT. 

f  went,  was  going,  did  go,  6lc.     I  might  go,  be  gi/ing,  &c. 
Stfi^.  {4)  gtng,  ^u  gingft,  et    iSin^.  t(^  ginge^  bu  gtngefl,  et 

PZur.  mir  gingen,  i\^x  gtnget^    PZur.  mtr  gtiigeii/  tbr  gtnget# 
(ie  gtngen.  ft^  9tngen. 

Perfect. 
I  have  gone,  been  going,  6lc.     I  may  have  gone,  been  going, 

dec. 
Sing,  td)  bin,  bu  btfl,  er  iflge^    Sing.  t(^  fei/  bu  fetefl/  er  fet 

gangen ;  gcgangen  j 

PZwr.  n>ir  fmb,  t^)r  fetb,  (ic  (inb  Plur.  wit  feicn,  t'br  fetct,  fie 
gegangen.  feien  gegangen. 

Pluperfect. 
I  had  gone,  been  going,  6dc       I  might  have  gone,  been  going, 

Sing.  t(^  war,  bu  waxfi,  er  war  Sing,  id)  ware,  bu  warefl,  ev 

gegangen ;  ware  gegangen ; 

Plur.  wtr  waren,  il^x  waret,  fie  Plur.  mix  waren,  t^r  wdret,  fii 

waren  gegangen.  wdrett  gegangen. 

FiRJBT  Future. 
[  shall  go,  be  going,  dice.  I  shall  go,  be  going,  d^c. 

Sing,  td)  werbe,  bu  wtrfl,  er    Sing,  id^  werbe,  bu  werbeft,  ei 

wirb  9el)en ;  werbe  geben ; 

Plur.  wir  werben,  t^r  werbet,    Plur.  mix  werben,  tl)r  werbet 

fie  werben  geben.  fie  werben  gel)^. 

Future  Perfect. 
thdd  have  gone,  been  going,     I  shall  have  gone,  been  going, 

dec.  d6C. 

Sing,  id^  werbe,  bu  wtrfl,  er  Sing,  td)  werCe,  cu  werbefl,  ei 
wirb  gegangen  fetn ;  werbe  gegangen  fein ; 

Plur.  mix  werben,  tfer  werbet,  Plur.  mix  werben,  ibr  werbet 
fle  werben  gegangen  fetn.  (ic  »exttxi  ^t^<3A\^^'^  \«v»- 
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Conditionals. 
First  Conditionai*.  Second  ConditionaIm 

1  should  go,  be  going,  &c.  I  should  have  gone,  been  go 

ing,  dz;c. 
Sing,  idf  whvte,  t)u  whvte^,    Sing,  id}  whvte,  bu  tDiirbefl^ 

er  lourbe  gej^en ;      '  ex  wurbe  gcgangen  fein ; 

Plur.  mix  wiirben,  t^r  wnxM,    Plur,  mix  mivten,  i^r  tourbtt 

fie  wiirben  ge^en.  fie  iDurben  gegangeit  fetn. 

Imperative  Mood. 

Plur,  qet^en  toix,  let  us  go,  bo 
going. 
Sing,  ge^e  (tu),  go  thou,  do    gefeet  or  ge^t  (I'br),  gcben  ©ici 

go,  go  ye  (you),  do  go, 

ge(^e  er  (fie^  ed),  let  him  (her,    ge^en  or  ge^n  fte^  let  them  gtk 
it)  go ; 

Infinitive  Mood.  Participles. 

Pres.  qcl^en,  to  go.  Pres.  qe^cnb,  going. 

Perf.  gegangen   fein,  to  have  Perf.  gegangen,  gone, 
gone. 

IV.    IMPERSONAL  VERBS.* 

§  146.  Impersonal  verbs  are  conjugated  like  other  verbs  m 
all  the  moods  and  tenses,  but  only  in  the  third  person  singular 
(§114). 

They  want  the  passive  voice,  and  generally  employ  the  aun- 
liary  feabcn  (§  131). 

91  e  g  n  e  ti/  to  rain. 

Pres.  Ind.  e^  regnet,  it  rains.  Subj.  e^  regne,  it  may  rain. 

hrvperf,  Ind,  c^  regnete^  it  rained.  Subj,  e^  regnete,  it  mi^ht  rain. 

Perf,  Ind,  e^  \joX  geregnet,  it  has  Su^^.e^bflbegcregnet,  itmay  havr 

rained.  rained. 

Pluperf,  Ind,  i%  IfatXi  geregnet,  it  Subj,  e^  b^tte  gercgnet/  it  might 

had  raineH  have  rained. 

First  Fut,  e   wtrb  regnen,  it  will  Subj.  c6  wcrbe  regnen,  it  will  rain. 

rain. 

"^ture  Peif,  ti  wirb  gercgnct  fto'  Subj,  c^  wcrbe  gcregnet  \jQL\tXi,  it 

bctt/  it  will  have  rained.  will  have  rained. 

Conditionals. 

First  Cond,  U  iDtitbe  rcgncn,  it  Second  Cond,  e^  wftrbe  grretfiff 

would  rain.  f)abcn,  it  would  have  rained. 

{mperat,  ti  tegne !  let  it  rain ! 

Pres,  Infin.  tcgncn/  to  rain.  jy    f  ■  j      5  i^<^gnenb,  rainintf« 

Per/.  Infin.  gcregnet  boben,  to  hav  j  faritctpies,  ^  Q^,V^.Q„^.t^  raine£ 

rained. 

^  For  «ze#eiiet  en  the  tmiieTwiail  \«TUt  tee  Leeson  LVI. 
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§  147.  Some  impersonal  verbs  have  a  reflexive  form ;  a% 
e^  fvtt^t  ^iiJtf,  it  is  a  question ;  ed  iiemt  ftd)^  it  is  becoming,  dsc 
Others  agam  are  active,  and  are  followed  by  an  object  in  the 
ticcusattve  or  dcawe,  which  may  be  either  a  substantive  cr  a 
personal  pronoun ;  e.  g.  ed  bungert  m  t  d)/  ^  t  cl),  1 1)  it/  1  ami 
thou  art,  he  is  hungry  j  ed  burflet/  frtert/  fd^aubert  m  t  c^,  1  am 
thirsty,  cold,  shuddenng ;  e^  geltngt  m  t  r^  I  succeed ;  ed  grauet 
{ 1^  nt/  he  dreacls.  'Fhe  accusative  or  dative  is  sometimes  placet^ 
frst^  and  then  the  e  d  is  omitted ;  as,  m  t  c^  ^un^ert/  m  t  &j  tur^ 
(tet/  m  t  r  grauet/  ^c. 

V.    COMPOUND  VERBS. 

§  148.  1st,  Compomid  v^ibh  ai^  tsither  separable  or  inse* 
parable. 

2d,  In  compounds  of  the  first  class,  the  constituent  p;*rts  are 
separated,  and  the  first  component  is  placed  after  the  verS,  in 
all  the  simple  tbrms  of  the  verb  which  aie  susceptible  of  in- 
flection, viz : — ^in  the  imperative  active,  and  in  the  present  and 
imperfect,  both  indicative  and  subjunctive ;  e.  g.  anfattgeit/  to 
begin,  pres.  indic,  \&i  fange  a  n,  1  begin,  imperf.  id)  jtng  a  ti,  I 
begun,  imper at,  fattge  ©u  a  it,  begin  thou.  IVfureover,  in  the  per- 
(ect  participle,  the  augment  g  e  is  inserted  between  the  separable 
particle  and  the  verb  ;  e.  g.  att^ge^fangen,  au^^gc^gangen,  ab^ge^ 
reif*t,  fix)m  anfangen,  to  commence ;  au^get^en^  to  go  out ;  ab« 
reifen,  to  set  out  on  a  journey. 

Remark.  In  subordinate  propositions,  however,  which  are  in« 
kroduced  by  a  conjunction  or  conjunctive  word,  such  as — a  ( 6/  b  a,  t  n? 
b  e  m,  to  inn,  voiiU^a^,  &c.,  or  by  a  relative  pronoun,  this  separa- 
tion of  the  component  parts  does  not  take  place ;  e.  g.  a  ( 6  (ben 
bte  @cnne  aufgtng  (from  aufgebcn),  just  as  the  sun  was  rising; 
to  c  n  n  cr  nur  a  n  f  a  m  c  (from  an(ominen)  !  would  that  he  might  ar- 
rive !  3  n  t>  c  m  id)  ani  |>aufc  oorbetging^asl  was  passing  by  the 
house.    iDte  Zl^iixc,  lO  cl d)  e  ftd)  a  u f  t  {)  a  t,  the  door  which  opened. 

§  149.     In  compounds  of  the  second  class,  the  constituen 
parts  remain  inseparal  ly  connected  throughout  the  entire  con 
jugation  of  the  verb,  and  the  perfect  participle  does  not  assume 
the  augment  g  e,  if  the  first  component  is  one  of  those  insepa 
ruble  particles  mentioned  above  (§  122)  ;  but  if  it  is  a  noun  oi 
an  adjective,  the  augment  is  prefixed  to  the  entire  compound  ; 
e.  g  id)  oerliere,  I  lose,  id)  ocrlor,  I  lost,  part,  oerforen,  lost. 
But,  friibfhicfen,  to  breakfast  (compounded  with  the  adjective 
frut,  early),  perf.  part,  g  e  fri'ibftiicft ;  rcc^tfertigcn,  to  justify  (from 
lec^tjust),  per£  part,  g  e  red)tfecttgt,  &c. 
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S  150.  \erbs  compounded  with  substantives  or  adjectives 
are  generally  inseparable,  when  they  so  coalesce  in  sense  aa 
to  form  one  complex  conception ;  but  when  their  union  is  so 
slight,  that  they  may  be  regarded  as  distinct  words,  they  are  se- 
parable ;  e.  g.  ®tatt  finten,  to  take  place ;  bod)  ad)ten,  to 
esteem  highly ;  lod  fprec^en^  to  acquit ;  perf.  parts.  ®tatt  (no 
funten,  t)odj  ^eadftet,  lod  gefprod^en. 

§  151.  When  the  verb  is  compounded  with  a  partich  (i. 
e.  with  an  adverb,  a  preposition,  or  a  simple  prefix),  the  accent 
determines  to  which  of  the  two  classes  the  compound  belongs. 
If  the  particle  is  accented,  the  compound  is  separable  ;  but  ii 
the  principal  accent  falls  on  the  verb  itself^  the  compound  is  in- 
separable. 

A  list  of  inseparable  prefixes  has  already  been  given  above 
(§  122.  2d). 

§  152.  Y^i'bs  compounded  with  the  following  adverbs  and 
prepositions  are  separable : —  ah,  an,  auf,  a u d,  bci,hav, 
tin,  fort,  b e r,  \iivt,  and  the  compounds  of  bcr  and  ()tn :— 
t^erab,  \)inein,  &c. ;  nad),  nietev,  oh,  tov,  we^  lu, 
$  u  r  li  cf.* 

EXAMPLES. 

an^omnicit/  to  arrive,  part,  angefommen ; 


anf^c\)in,     to  rise, 
batbrtngen/  to  ofTer, 
fcrtfa^ren,   to  continue, 
wegroerfcn,  to  throw  away, 
jubrtngcn,    to  spend. 


oufgcf!anb«n ; 
borgebrod)t ; 
fortgefo^ren ; 
toeggen)orf«n ; 
jugebrad)t. 


§  153.  Compounds  with  b  u  r  d)/ 1>  t  tt  t  e  r,  ii  b  e  r,  u  m,  u  m 
tev,  9  0  0  and  to  t  e  b  e  r  are  separable,  when  the  accent  rests 
im  the  particle  ;  they  are  inseparable,  when  i\  rests  on  the  verb 
itself  {§  122.  5th). 

It  is  frequently  the  case,  that  in  one  apd  th^  saniA  coippound  this 
difference  of  accentuation  has  given  rise  to  different  signinonlions. 

EXAMPLES. 

btttd)  b  r  t  n  g  e  n  (inseparable),  to  penetrate,  part  burA  b  t  tt  it  p  <  1 1 
burd)brtngcn    (separable),    to    press    through    a  crowd,   pan 

b  u  r  d)  gcbnmgen  ; 
turd)  r  e  t  f  e  n  (insep.),  to  travel  over,  part,  burd)  r  e  i  f  *  t ; 
burd)r«ifc!i  (sep.)/  tr  travel  through,  part*  burd)  g^reipt; 
ftber  f  if  f)  t e  n  (insep.^,  to  convince,  ^^ar/.  fiber  ffihtt; 
i  b  er  fftbtcn  (sep.),  to  convey  over,  part,  fiber  geffibrt ; 

*  Ccimpar««  also  the  rablecf  separable  and  inseparable  verbs  on  pag^  59 

MK/5S. 
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snfet  f)  0  ( t  e  n  (insep.)/  to  entertain,  part*  unter  (  a  1 1  e  n  ; 
u  n  t  c  r  \)aUcn  (sep.)/  to  hold  under,  part,  unter  g€^o(ten  ; 
Mil  e  n  t  e  n  (insep.),  to  finish,  part.  ooQ  e  n  b  e  t ; 
9tii^u^m  (sep.),  to  fill  by  pouring  into,  part,  t)  o((  gegef{en« 

Remark.  Compounds  with  the  preposition  n)  1 1  e  t  (which 
■hould  be  carefully  distinguished  from  the  adverb  tt)  i  e  b  e  t)  ar« 
always  inseparable,  the  accent  being  invariably  assumed  by  the  verb 
itself;  as,  toiber  1  e  g  e  n,  to  confute,  part.  n)iber  ( e  g  t ;  n)tbcrfltcben,  to 
withstand,  part.  tDibcrftonben.  The  adverbial  prefix  m  1 9  cannot  ba 
reduced  to  any  definite  rule,  as  the  accent  does  not  in  all  instance* 
decide  whether  it  is  separable  or  inseparable. 

§  154.  With  respect  to  the  irifinilive  of  compound  verbs, 
it  is  to  be  remarked,  that  the  particle  ^u  (§  120)  is  placed  be* 
fore  it,  if  the  verb  is  inseparable ;  if  separable^  it  is  inserted  be- 
tween the  two  components,  and  constitutes  one  word  with 
them ;  e.  g.  2  u  entwetfeen/  to  desecrate ;  %  u  jerfatten,  to  fall 
into  pieces ;  but,  an^ju^fangen,  to  begin ;  weg^gusmetfew^  to 
throw  away ;  }uriicf$su^tretben/  to  drive  back,  &c. 

§  155.  Compounds  generally  follow  rhe  conjugation  of 
their  simple  verbs.  The  following  is  a  specimen  of  the  simple 
forms  of  a  separable  compound : — 

$(  b  r  e  t  f  e  n  ^  to  set  out  oil  a  journey 

INDICATIVE.  SUBJUNcnVE. 

Present. 

Singular,  Singular. 

id>  retfe  ah,  bu  reifeft  ob,  ec  retfet    i^  retfr  ah,  bu  retfefl  ab,  er  reifet 

(mrt)fl^;  ^^\ 

Plural.  Plural. 

Mnr  retfen  ob.  t^r  retfet  (tetf*t)  o(,    mix  retfen  ab,  t^r  retfet  ab,  fie  rcifea 
fie  retfen  ab  ab. 

Imperfect. 

Singular.  Singular, 

id;  tci(*te  ob,bu  reifteft  o6,er  reif'te    t^  retfete  ab,  bu  reifcteft  ab,  et  ret 
ob ;  fete  ab ; 

Plural.  Plural. 

isf    retften  ab,  il)r  reiftet  ab,  jte    air  retfeten  ab,  tftr  retfetet  ab,  fk 
.    Mif^ten  ab.  retfeten  ab. 

AMFERATIVE. 

Singular,  Plural. 

rdfr  (bu)  ab,  retfe  er  ab ;  retfen  imr  ab,  retfet  (refpt)  il^  a( 

retfett  fie  ab. 
21 
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iMFimTiTEs.  Participles 

Pre6.  aOretfen  or  objureifen.  Pres.  Part  obcetfenK 

Perf.  abgereift  fein  Perf.  Part,  abgcreift 


SYNTAX  OF  THE  VERB. 

I.       AGREEMENT. 

§  156.  The  verb  agrees  with  its  subject  notni native  in 
number  and  person.  In  German  the  subject  cannot  be 
omitted  as  in  the  Classical  languages,  in  which  the  termina- 
tion of  the  verb  is  sufficient  to  indicate  the  difference  of  per- 
son and  number ;  except  in  the  second  person  of  the  impera- 
tive singular,  when  bU/  like  the  English  tliov^  is  expressed  only 
for  the  sake  of  emphasis ;  e.  g.  t  d)  lefe^  J  read  ;  b  u  rebefl^ 
thou  speakest ;  ber  ®turm  l^at  au^getobt^  the  storm  has  ceased 
10  rage  ;  btc  ffnaben  fptelen^  the  boys  are  playmg.  But,  inu 
perat.  ret  el  ( e  f  e !  read,  speak  (thou)  I  ®  p  t  e  1  e ,  fttnb,  auf 
ber  5Rntter  ©d^ooS !  Play,  my  child,  on  thy  mother's  lap  ! 
(Schiller.) 

Exception  1.  When  several  verbs  constitute  a  compound  predi- 
cate to  one  subject,  it  is  only  expressed  with  the  first.  iS)u  arOeitef) 
met,  r  t  d)  t  c  f!  abet  toentg  aui,  thou  labourest  much,  but  accomplish* 
est  little ;  unb  er  \)'6tVi  mit  ^ummem  ^atxM,  t  e  1 0 1  fid)  blutenb  iei, 
p  r  e^t  fie  beftig  in  bte  2Crme,  fd)  wi  n gt  fid)  auf  fcin  JRop  (@d)i(ler), 
and  with  mute  grief  he  hears  it,  tears  himself  bleeding  away,  ea« 
gerly  folds  her  to  his  breast,  springs  upon  his  steed. 

Excep.  2.  The  neuter  personal  pronoun  e  6  and  the  demonstra- 
tives biee  and  bo^  are  followed  by  a  verb  in  the  plural,  when 
the  substantive  after  the  verb  which  they  represent  is  plural ;  btc^ 
p  n  b  meine  ©rftbet/  these  are  my  brothers ;  e€  ft  n  b  e()rttd)e  ^dnmx, 
they  are  honest  men. 

Excep.  3.  In  reciting  the  multiplication  table,  the  Germans  use 
;lie  singular  where  the  plural  would  seem  proper ;  met  mal  ffinf  i  fl 
jtoan^tg,  four  times  five  are  twenty,  &c. 

Excep.  4.  When  the  subject  of  a  verb  is  a  pronoun  of  the  first 
or  second  person,  it  is  sometimes  omitted  by  poetical  license;  as, 
49  0  0  e  nun^  a&i !  ^bitcfcpbic^  ^urifleret  unb  jD^ebictn  burd)ou^  ftubirt, 
I  have  now,  alas !  completely  mastered  philosophy,  the  jurist's  craft, 
ani  medicine  (Goethe's  Faust). 

§  157.  When  the  verb  refers  to  several  subjects  equally 
relat«d  to  t,  it  must  be  put  in  the  plural ;  as,  9fiad)t  unb  Xag ' 
(!  r  1 1 1  e  n  mtt  etnanber  urn  ben  S^orgug/  night  and  day  were 
contending  with  each  other  for  the  preference.  When,  how. 
ever,  the  subjects  are  connected  by  disjunctive  conjunctions, 
or  when  they  are  regarded  as  one  complex  notion,  the  verb  is 
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in  the  singular ;  e.  g.  meber  ter  Sater  noc^  fdn  @otin  { ft  b« 
genoefett/  neither  the  father  nor  his  son  has  been  here ;  93er« 
ratb  unt  $(rgn)o(n  ( a  u  f  c^  t  tn  alien  Scfen^  treason  and  suspi. 
cion  (combined)  lurch  at  every  corner ;  ffiev  iit  ^feffer  unt 
@a(i/  here  is  pepper  and  salt. 

§  158.  After  several  subjects  of  different  persons,  the  verb 
in  the  plural  agrees  with  the  first  person  in  preference  to  the 
tecondi  and  toith  the  second  in  preference  to  the  third ;  e.  g.  tc^ 
nnb  ©u  (»{r)  ftnb  SSriiber,  I  and  thou  are  brothers ;  ©u  unb 
ter  QSater  (3^0  fetb  einaht^v  at^nlid^,  you  and  your  father 
resemble  each  other.  Sometimes,  however,  the  verb  agrees 
with  the  nearest  nominative ;  td)  tarf  teten,  nid)t  ©U/  /  am  per- 
mitted to  speak,  not  thou. 

II«    TENSES. 

§  159.  It  will  be  perceived  from  the  paradigms,  that  the 
German  verb  has  no  separate  forms  to  express  the  distinctions 
observed  in  English  betveen  /  praise,  and  I  am  praising,  do 
praise,  I  praised,  and  I  was  praising,  did  praise,  &c.,  all  of 
which  are  implied  in  the  one  form  tc^  lobe,  id)  lobte  (see  page 
279). 

§  160.  In  German,  as  in  English,  the  present  is  often  em- 
ployed instead  of  the  imperfect,  to  give  greater  animation  to 
historical  narration  (see  page  342). 

6  161.  The  present  is  used  in  place  of  the  future,  espo 
cially  if  the  event  is  regarded  as  certain  ;  as,  morgen  f  D  m  m  t 
cr  tt>tebcr,  to-morrow  he  will  come  again ;  funfttge  ^od^e  vex* 
fe  tc^  nad)  Sonbon,  next  week  I  am  going  to  London ;  oerlaff 
^id)  brauf,  tc^  laffe  fed)tenb  \)iev  bad  Sebcn,  ober  fii^r  c  ftc 
an^  ^tlfett/  depend  upon  it,  I  shall  either  fighting  lose  my  life 
here,  or  lead  them  out  of  Pilsen  (Schiller).      (See  page  342). 

§  162.  So  also,  on  the  other  hand,  the  first  future  is  used 
instead  of  the  present,  and  the  future  perfect  instead  of  the 
perfect,  to  give  an  air  of  probability  to  the  expression ;  e.  g. 
er  w  tr  b  wobf  nidft  gu  ^aufe  fetn,  he  is  not  likely  to  be  at 
home,  er  wtrb  audgegangcn  fetn,  he  has  in  aU  prebabilitj 
gone  out  (literally,  he  wUl  have  gone  out)  ;  ©u  toivit  "Bid)  ge* 
{rrt  f^ahttt/  you  must  have  made  (have  probably  made)  a  mis. 
Jike. 

§  163.  The  miperfect,  the  perfect,  and  the  pluperfect  c(ir< 
respond  on  the  whole  to  the  tenses  of  the  saivv^  w^\«m^  Xax^^^^cG^ 
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lish,  with  this  exception,  that  when  fiimplj^  a  divUion  of  twui 
and  not  another  event  is  referred  to,  the  Germans  som^etiinei 
employ  the  perfect,  when  the  English  idiom  requires  the  im 
perfect;  e.  g.  geftern  finb  3btc  SSiid^er  atiQetommtn,  yes 
terday  your  books  arrived  ;  er  tfl  (egte  SOBoc^e  geflorben,  hs 
died  last  week.     On  the  meaning  and  use  of  these  tenses,  and 
on  the  omission  of  the  auxiliary,  see  pages  843,  344,  and  Let 
•on  LVII. 

§  164.  As  to  the  moods  of  the  German  verb,  the  Indiea 
five,  the  Subjunctive,  as  well  as  the  Conditionals  and  the  /m* 
perattDe,  have  been  treated  at  large  and  fllustrated  with  numer- 
ous examples  in  the  former  part  of  the  book,  so  that  a  fiirthei 
analysis  of  them  in  this  place  would  be  superfluous.  On  the 
Subjunctive  and  Conditionals  see  Lessons  XC.  and  XCL,  and 
on  the  Imperative,  page  305. 

III.    THE    INFINITIVE. 

§  165.  Besides  serving  to  form  the  compound  tenses  ol 
the  verb  (§  134),  the  infinitive  mood  is  used  in  various  other 
relations,  either  with  or  without  the  preposition  ju. 

§  166.  All  infinitives  may  be  regarded  as  abstract  verbal 
substantives  of  the  neuter  gender,  and  are  frequently  employed 
as  such  in  every  case,  generally  in  connection  with  the  arti- 
cle;  e.  g.  bad  ®tgen  tft  t^m  fd)dbltc^,  sitting  is  injurious  to 
nim ;  td^btnbcd  (Sc^retbcnd  miibe,  I  am  tired  of  writing ; 
gum  3?  e  I  f  e  n  btft  ©u  ntc^t  gefc^tcft,  you  are  not  fit  for  travel- 
ling. 

§  167.  The  infinitive  is  employed  without  )u  in  the  follow- 
ing  instances  : — 

1st,  When  it  stands  as  the  subject  of  a  proposition ;  as, 
9  c  b  c  n  tft  feftger  a(d  n  c  ^  m  e  n,  it  is  more  blessed  to  give 
than  to  receive ;  jlerben  ifl  ntd^t^,  aber  (eben  unb  ntc^t  febeni 
bad  lit  ein  Ungfiicf  (©critter)/  to  die  is  nothing,  but  to  live  and 
not  to  see,  that  is  a  wretched  lot  indeed. 

2d,  In  connection  with  the  auxiliary  verbs  of  mood-—  bur* 
ftn,  fbnnen,  (affen^  mb^cn,  mtiffen,  foUen,  moU 
(en  (§  115.  2d)^  and  in  particular  expressions,  also  with  (^abeil 
and  t  b  u  It ;  e.  g.  er  ( d  g  t  ein  ^aud  b  a  u  e  n^  he  .orders  a 
house  to  be  built;  td^  barf  fptelen/  I  am  permitted  to  play; 
Cu  i  oil  it  nid^t  fl  c  b  I  c  n,  thou  shalt  not  steal ;  (ag  ftc  gcbcn, 
let  them  go  ;  ©u  bafl  gut  reben^  it  is  easy  for  you  to  speak 
fte  tbut  nxijX^  aU  weincn,  she  does  nothing  but  weep. 
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Remark.    When  the  auxiliary  (offen,  in  the  sense  oi  to  ordcf 
is  followed  by  an  infinitive,  the  latter,  though  active  in  German, 
must  greneraily  be  rendered  by  the  passive  in  English;  as,  er  l&pt 
cin  S5uc^  etnbinben/  he  orders  a  book  to  he  bounds  &c. 

3d,  In  connection  with  the  verbs  tiet§en/  to  order;  t^etgen 
and  ncnnen,  to  call;  l^elfen^  to  help;  te^^ren/  to  teach; 
e rn  e  H/  to  learn,  and  m  a  d)  e  n,  to  make ;  e.  g.  ()etg  t(^n  get 
(en  I  tell  him  to  go : 

4th,  When  joined  to  certain  verbs  denoting  an  exercise  of 
the  senses;  as,  feMn,  to  see;  \fhxzn,  to  hear;  fii(^(en, 
to  feel;  ftn^en^  to  find;  as,  td)  fet^e  t()n  fommen^  lefen^  getd^i 
nen^  I  see  him  coming,  reading,  drawing,  ^c. ;  td)  \ihxz  t(in 
ftngen,  fptelen^  I  hear  him  singing,  pla^ong ;  tc^  fcinb  i^n  fd)lafen^ 
j<^en/ 1  found  him  sleeping,  sitting.  In  this  connection  die  in- 
finitive  has  the  signification  of  the  present  participle. 

5th,  The  infinitive  b  employed  without  }u  in  connection  with 
the  following  verbs: — bletben^  to  remain;  ge^^en,  to  go; 
f  a i) r e n^  to  ride  in  a  carriage ;  xtittn,  to  ride  on  horseback ; 
e.  g.  bletben  ®te  fi^en,  keep  your  seat ;  er  ge^t  bettein,  he  goes 
a  begging ;  fte  faljren  fpasteren,  they  take  an  airing,  a  ride  in 
a  carriage ;  er  rettet  fpagteren/  he  takes  a  ride  on  horseback. 

§  168.  By  an  idiom,  peculiar  to  the  German,  the  auxiliary 
verbs  of  mood  —  biirfen,  f onnen,  mogen,  muffen,  foQen^  mo0en; 
(affen/  and  also  the  verbs  ^etgen,  ^elfen^  J^oren,  fefeen,  (cmcn; 
le^ren/  assume  the  form  of  the  infinitive,  instead  of  the  perfect 
participle^  when  they  stand  in  connection  with  another  infini- 
tive ;  e.  g.  er  l^at  ftc^  ntd^t  ruj^ren  bur  fen  (instead  of  geburft)^ 
he  has  not  been  permitted  to  stir ;  Su  bdttef)  fommen  f  o  (1  e  n 
(ihstead  of  gefollt)^  you  ought  to  have  come ;  3^r  b«bt  bte  gcinbe 
Snolanb'd  fennen  lexmn,  ye  have  learnt  to  know  the  enemies 
of  England.  It  is  now  customary,  however,  regularly  to  employ 
the  participle  of  the  verbs  (ernen  and  (el^ren  instead  of  the  in- 
finitive ;  as,  er  bat  t^n  f  ennen  9  e  ( e  t  n  t  he  has  become  ac- 
quainted with  him;  t(^  f^abc  if^n  seic^nen  gelei^rt,  I  have 
taught  him  drawing. 

THE  mpmrnvB  with  JU. 

§  169.  The  infinitive  with  gu  is  sometimes  employed  In- 
stead of  the  simple  infinitive,  as  the  subject  of  a  propositioi^ 
especially  when  in  an  inverted  proposition  it  comes  after  ite 
predicate;  e.  g.  ed  aegtemt  bem  9Ranne,  tHttg  in  (etti  ^ 
behoves  man  to  be  dUigent,  4cc. 
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f  170«  When  tho  infinitive  with  |u  is  not  the  subject  of  a 
proposition,  it  is  equivalent  to  a  verbal  substantive  in  an 
oblique  case,  corresponding  either  to  the  Latin  supine  (onui* 
turn,  amatu),  or  to  the  gerund  (amandi — do^dum — do).  It  is 
thus  used : — 

1st,  After  substantives,  especially  such  as  signify  an  inclina^ 
tion  or  affection  of  the  mind,  opportunity,  time,  6pc, ;  as,  Df^eM 
gung,  inclination;  @ntfd)lu^,  resolution;  Stfer,  zeal;  ^nJ^f 
courage  ;  8uft  desire  ;  ^tit,  time ;  ®elegen^ett/  opportunity ; 
cr  tat  8ufl  }u  ret  fen,  )u  effen,  &c.,  he  has  a  mind  to 
travel,  to  eat,  or  he  is  desirous  of  travelling,  of  eating,  &c. ;  e^ 
t(l  3«t  8«  arbeiten,  gu  fc^Uf  en,  it  is  time  to  work,  to 
*'eep, 

2d,  Afler  adjectives — signifying  possibility,  duty,  necessity, 
easiness,  diffictdty,  and  the  like ;  as,  mogltd),  unmogltd),  oer^ 
pfixd)tct,  genotbtgt,  leidft,  fd)tt)er,  bcirt,  &c.  ©te  SSurbe  iff  fc^wer 
iu  tragen,  the  buitien  is  hard  to  be  borne  ;  ed  t(l  mtr  unmogltc^ 
iu  Fommen,  it  is  impossible  for  me  to  come,  &c. 

3d,  Afler  verbs,  generally  as  the  object  to  which  an  activity, 
a  desire,  or  emotion  of  the  mind  implied  by  them,  is  directed ; 
e.  g.  ftd)  freuen,  to  rejoice ;  jlcl)  bemu^en,  to  strive ;  (^o(fen,  to 
hope;  gebenfcn,  to  intend;  notbtgen,  }tt)tngen,  to  necessitate, 
compel;  ©ergeflfen,  to  forget ;  oerbteten,  to  forbid,  &c. ;  edfreut 
mx&j,  ®te  2U  feben,  I  am  glad  to  see  you ;  er  bemubte  (tcb,  tbn 
etngubolen,  he  strove  to  overtake  him ;  x^  ratbe  ©ir,  gu  fd^mei^ 
gen,  I  advise  you  to  be  silent. 

§  171.  4th,  After  many  verbs  which  serve  to  designate  the 
time  or  mode  of  an  action ;  as,  anfangen,  to  begin ;  aufboten, 
to  cease  ;  fortfabrcn,  to  continue  ;  eilen,  to  hasten ;  pflegen^  to 
be  wont ;  j^ermogen,  to  be  able ;  braucbcn,  to  need ;  fcbetnen,  to 
appear;  wtffen,  to  know;  e.  g.  er  fdngt an  ya  {tngen,  2U  tanjen, 
he  begins  to  sing,  to  dance ;  er  ©ermag  ntcbt  ju  fprecben,  he  is 
not  able  to  speak ;  ©u  fcbetnfl  e^  ntcbt  in  tDtffen,  you  appear  not 
to  know  it,  ^c. 

5th,  The  infinitive  with  gu  is  sometimes  employed  as  the 
predicate  of  a  proposition  in  connection  with  the  copula  f  e  tn^ 
to  express  the  possibility  or  necessity  of  an  action.  The  infin- 
itive, in  this  connection,  though  active,  has  generaUy  a  po^rtM 
signification ;  as,  ed  t<l  fetne  ^eit  gu  ©erlteren,  there  is  no  tune 
to  be  lost ;  fetn  ©ternbtlb  tfl  gu  fcben,  no  star  is  to  be  seen;  er 
ift  ntrgenbd  angutrcffen,  he  is  nowhere  to  be  found.  It  occurs 
also  in  the  sam^^  signification  with  baben ;  er  fiat  bter  nid^H  gu 
fhfcn,  be  has  nothing  to  say  here  \  x»a^  (}a(l  ©u  gu  tbun?  what 
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tskve  vou  to  do  ?    It  is  iiis  construction  of  the  iiifinitire,  ^Ucb 
has  given  rise  to  the  fu:ure  participle  (§  121.  3d). 

6th,  The  infinitive  with  ju  serves  sometimes  to  denote 
the  purpose  or  design  of  an  action  or  state  expressed  by  a 
previous  verb,  in  which  case  the  particle  um  usually  is  pre- 
fixed to  add  emphasis  to  the  expression  ;  e.  g.  tc^  tomme,  u  m 
Otr  Sucker  }U  brtngen/ 1  come  for  the  purpose  of  bringing  you 
books ;  er  ge^t  tn  bte  @tabt/  u  m  mtt  etnem  ^reunbe  iufam^ 
men  gu  f  ommen^  he  goes  into  town  in  order  to  meet  a  friend. 

IV.     FASTICIFLES. 

§  172.  Participles  are  declined  like  adjectives,  and  follow 
the  same  rules  of  inflection.  Ser  Itebenbe  93ater^  the 
affectionate  father ;  etn  geltebted  Sivh,  a  beloved  child.  So 
also  substantively  . — ber  ©enefene,  one  who  has  recovered  from 
sickness ;  tie  ©terbenbe,  the  dying  woman ;  bad  fBetlan^U, 
that  which  was  wished  for,  ^c. 

§  173.  The  present  and  perfect  participles  are  frequentl]!^. 
Dsed  as  adverbs  of  manner ;  e.  g.  @te  fprec^en  fl  i  e  f  e  n  b^ 
you  speak  fluently ;  err6t(;enb  folgt  er  (^ren  @puten^ 
blushing  he  follows  her  steps.  This  is  especially  the  case 
with  perfect  participles,  in  connection  with  the  verb  {  d  m  m  en^ 
to  come ;  t^eufenb  f ommt  ber  ®turm  9  e  ff  o  9  e  n^  ber  bte  %{amt 
me  braufenb  fud^t  (®d)t0er)^  howling  the  blast  comes  flying, 
and  roaring  seeks  the  flame  ;  er  fommt  ^elaufen^  ^eritten^  he 
comes  running,  riding,  &c. 

§  174.  Participles,  like  adjectives,  serve  either  to  form 
the  predicate  of  a  proposition,  or  they  are  joined  to  a  noun  in 
an  attributive  sense  (§  52);  e.  g.  ber  5Wann  ift  ^elebrt^ 
the  man  is  learned,  and  ber  g  e  ( e  1^  r  t  e  SRaltn^  the  learned 
man ;  bte  yiad)i  tfl  d er  fl 0  f  f  e  n^  the  night  is  past,  and  bie 
©erffoffene  ^ad}t,  the  past  night;  bad  5Ba(fer  (ft  fte* 
b  e  n  b^  the  water  is  boiling,  and  bad  ^  e  b  e  n  b  e  SBaffer/  the  boiU 
ing  water ;  bte  ^anbfc^aft  tft  e  n  t }  ii  cf  e  n  b/  the  landscape  is 
charming,  and  bte  entiucfenbe  Sanbfc^aft^  the  charming 
landscape. 

The  present  participle,  however,  is  not  generally  used  in  the 
predicative  sense,  unless  it  has  entirely  assumed  the  signification 
of  an  adjective ;  thus  we  cannot  say  : — \6)  bin  tufcnb,  (iebent),  febenb 
1  am  calling,  loving,  seeing;  but : — id)  nife,  IkU,  febc.    (§  159  ) 

§  175.  In  connection  with  another  verb,  the  present  ^?i^- 
ticiple»  either  alone  or  quali^ed  by  olVi^t  yjo\^a^  ^^^o^^wWs 
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stands  as  the  abridged  form  of  a  subordinate  proposition,  senr 
ing  to  express  the  time,  manner,  cause,  or  condition  of  the  ac 
tion  denoted  by  the  verb ;  as,  bteS  bet  mtr  tent  en  t,  fc^ltef  td|| 
etn  {time),  revolving  these  things  with  myself,  I  fell  asleep,  in- 
stead of,  tnbem  td)  t)ted  bet  mtr  fe(bfl  tadjte,  ^c,  whilst  I  waa 
revolving,  &c. ;  tbm  bte  ^anbe  b  r  ii  cf  e  n  b,  na^  er  $(bfd)teb 
(manner),  shaking  his  hands  he  took  leave  ;  feht  9(bbtlb  bub 
betfie/aOetnta^fbrperlofe  SBort  oetfbrenb;  i.  e.  meil  fit 
affein  ba^  forperlofe  SQBort  ©erebtt  (cause)  i®d)itlet),  she  tole- 
rates no  image,  adoring  the  incorporeal  word  alone* 

This  construction,  however,  is  not  as  extensive  in  German 
as  in  English,  and  entirely  inadmissible,  when  the  subject  of 
the  participle  is  different  from  that  of  the  verb,  or  when  m 
English  we  employ  the  compound  participle.  Thus  we  cannot 
say,  the  sun  being  risen,  I  set  out  on  my  journey,  but  when  the 
sun  had  arisen,  &c.,  a  ( d  bte  ®onne  aufgegan^en  war,  retf  te  tc^ 
ah  ;  after  having  breakfasted,  he  read  his  paper,  na  d)b  em  er 
gef^iibiKicft  batte  (after  he  had  breakfasted),  (aS  er  fetne  ^eiU 
fdbrift  (see  page  279). 

§  176.  In  certain  expressions  only,  both  the  present  and 
the  perfect  participle  are  used  absolutely  in  the  accusative 
case ;  e.  g.  ta^  Q3ud)  hitet,  ben  Stnbanb  abgered^net^ 
iwei  Xbcileo  the  book  costs  two  crowns,  exclusive  of  the  bind- 
uig ;  {te  feufjet  btnaud  tn  bte  ftnflere  yiad)t,  ta^  ^(uge  oom 
UBeinen  getriibet  (©cbtffeV),  she  sighs  out  into  the  murky 
night,  her  eyes  bedimmed  by  the  gushing  tears ;  er  trat  in  bad 
3tmmet,  ten  ^nt  aiif  tern  ffopfe,  ben  ©tocf  tn  ber  $anb,  he  en- 
tered the  room,  with  the  hat  on  his  head,  and  cane  in  his  hand. 
In  this  last  example  the  participle  babenb/  having,  may  be  sup- 
plied, % )  link  i\9e  expression  to  the  subject  of  the  proposition. 

^177.  The  perfect  participle,  when  formed  from  transitive 
verbs,  has  always  a  passive  signification,  and  is  therefore  used  ad- 
jectively  only  by  way  of  exception.  When  formed  from  reflexive 
or  impersonal  verbs,  it  is  employed  neither  in  an  attributive  nor  io 
a  predicative  sense,  but  serves  simply  to  form  the  compound  ten^ 
ses;  as,  id)  h(^U  mid)  gefreut,  ge&rgert^  Qc\&ihmt,  I  have 
rejoiced,  been  vexed,  ashamed;  e^  fjat  get  eg  net,  gefcbneit  it 
has  rained,  snowed ;  but  not,  bet  qefceute,  gefd)fimte  Wlann ;  nor,  bet 
9}{ann  if!  gefteut,  gefd)d(mt,  &c.  Of  intransitive  verbs  those  only, 
which  take  the  auxiliary  f  e  i  n,  may  be  used  in  the  attributive  re* 
lation,  as  well  as  in  the  predicative;  e.  g.  ba^  ^au^  ifl  abge« 
b r  0  n n t,  the  house  is  burnt  down,  and  baet  abgebrannte  ^au^i 
Ihe house  which  has  burnt  down ;  bet  ^eunb  ifl  ongefommen, 
Hw  friend  bzn  arrived,  and  ^et  axic^iltmxcvtxit  ^x^vitib,the  fnend 
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who  haM  arrived.    Some  partioiples  have  assumed  Jie  signifioatioa 
of  adjectives,  and  may  even  be  compared.    (See  $  63.  Ist.) 

Note.  *  Tyie  government  of  verbs  is  treated  of  at  the  close  of  tho 
table  of  irregular  verbs  below. 


ADVERBS. 

§  178.  An  Adverb  is  a  word  which  limits  the 
meaning  of  verbs,  of  adjectives,  and  of  other  adverbs. 
Adverbs  correspond  to  the  questions  where?  when? 
how  ?  to  wh(U  degree  ?  &c. 

EXAMPLES. 

SB  0  tfi  bo^  9fett)  ?  Where  is  the  horse  » 

6ttfl  ntrigcntd  ^u  ftnben.  He  is  nowhere  to  be  foand. 

^ommen  @t«  ^  e  r  e  t  n  1  Walk  in ! 

SB  0  n  N  tfl  er  angef ommen  ?  When  did  he  arrive  1 

(£r  if!  geft  e  tn  geflocben.  He  died  yesterday. 

>Der  itnobe  fc^retbt  f(^5n,  abet  er  The  boy  writes  beautifully ,  but 

(iept  fd)le(^t.  reads  ;?oor/y. 

iDet  aSatec  ifjt  fe  bt  UMht  The  father  is  very  sad. 

£>te    dlofe   ij!   au^nel^menb  The  rose  is  exceedingly  beauti- 

fc^otu  ful. 

§  179.  With  respect  to  their  signification,  adverbs 
may  be  divided  into  six  classes : — 

Ist,  Adverbs  of  Place.  These  may  either  designate  rest  in  a 
place,  in  answer  to  the  question  where  7  as,  tlbera0/  attent^aU 
ben,  every  where ;  irgenbmo,  any  where  ;  ntrgenb^,  nowhere , 
Mer,  btt,  bort,  here,  there  ;  joo,  where ;  a\x%tn,  without ;  innen, 
within ;  obcn,  above ;  untcn,  below ;  ^itnten,  behind ;  oont/  be- 
fore ;  record/  on  the  right  hand ;  (tnf^^  on  the  left  hand ;  and 
the  compounds :  broben  (bar^oben),  there  above ;  brunten  (bar* 
itnten)/  below  ;  braugen,  out  of  doors ;  bienieben,  here  below ; 
btfffettd^  on  this  side;  ienfettd^  on  that  side; — or,  motion  oi 
dsrection  towards  a  pla4ie,  in  answer  to  the  question  whither  ? 
baber,  along ;  bi^rber,  hither ;  babin,  thither ;  berab,  down 
\towards  the  speaker)  ;  btnab,  down  (away  from  the  speaker)  ; 
btVK^auf,  up  hill ;  bergab,  down  hill ;  oorwdrtd,  forward ;  ritdfi 
wavt%,  backwards ;  t^immeitoavt^,  toward  heaven,  &c. 

2d,  Adverbs  of  Time,     These  denote  either  a  y'miA,  ks^  y* 
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riod  of  time,  In  answer  to  the  questions  when  7  low  lon£ 
9ince  ?  by  what  time  ?  as,  tatm,  then ;  mattn^  when ,  tamatl^ 
at  that  time ;  nun^  je^t  now ;  mft,  once ;  noc^^  still ;  fc^on^ 
beveM,  ah^ady;  ioovma%  fonfl,  heretofore,  formerly;  bato^ 
soon ;  funfttg,  hereafter ;  neuHd^,  jungfl/  recently ;  anfang^,  a| 
first ;  bed  ^orgend/  bed  ^benbd^  in  the  morning,  in  the  eve* 
ning;  geflern,  yesterday;  f^enU,  to-day;  morgen,  to-morrow; 
ie,  jemald/  ever ;  nte,  never,  6lc.  ;— or  a  duration  of  time ;  asi 
ftfliegett/  at  all  times ;  tmmer^  (letd,  always  ;  lange,  long. 

3d,  Adverbs  of  Modality,  which  are  either  c^rmative,  negom 
Hve,  potenticdj  optative,  interrogatroe,  or  imperative;  aft.  ta^  yes; 
boc^,  however ;  fretK(^,  iwax,  Aough,  however;  furtDo^^o  wafer* 
{{&),  wirflic^,  verily,  truly,  actuaJly,  in  very  deed;  ftd)erlt(^ 
surely ; — netn,  no ;  ni&it,  not ;  f etnedmegd,  by  no  nieans  ; — 
»te(letd)t,  perhaps;  waferfdjeinlid),  probably;  et»a,  wofel,  pei. 
haps,  mdeed; — wenn  boc^,  bag  bod^,  would  that ; — ob,  if;  et^ 
i»a,  wofel,  perhaps,  perchance;  nun,  now;  benn,  then; — burd)* 
ani,  a0erbtngd,  fd^tec^terbtngd,  by  all  means,  absolutely,  j^. 

4th,  Adverbs  of  QyantUy,  derived  from  numerals,  and  an- 
swering to  the  questions  how  much  ?  how  many  ?  e.  g.  ttw^^, 
somewhat ;  gang,  entirely ;  genug,  sufficiently ;  »tel,  much ; 
mentg,  little ;  tfeeild,  partly ;  metftend,  meiftent feette,  mostly,  for 
the  most  part ;  erfteni,  firstly ;  gwettend,  secondly,  &c. ;  ferner, 
fiirther,  moreover ;  le^tend,  lastly ;  jweimal,  twice,  &c.  •  etn* 
fad),  simple  ;  ©ielfad^,  many  fold,  &c.     (§  80.) 

5th,  Adverbs  of  Quality  or  Manner,  which  answer  co  the 
question  how?  as,  glitcfUd),  fortunately;  fc^on,  beautifully; 
fd)led)t,  badly;  fletgig,  diligently,  &c.;  fo,  so,  thus;  xoit,  as, 
how;  eben  fo,  just  so,  &c.  Many  of  this  class  are  originally 
adjectives  or  participles. 

6th,  Adverbs  of  Intensity;  as,  fefer,  very ;  aar,  quite;  fo- 
gar,  even ;  augerfl,  feodjfl,  ungentetn,  extremely,  highly,  uncom- 
monly; gdn|K4  lootttg,  entirely,  fully;  betnafee,  faflf,  ahno6t» 
nearly ;  nut  only ;  f aum,  scarcely ;  febc^ftend,  at  the  most ; 
toenigflend,  at  least ;  »ett,  bei  wettem,  by  fiir,  dec 

§  180.       OBSERVATIONS    ON   THE    ADVERBS. 

Oft*.  I  Beginners  should  carefully  mark  the  distinctioB  be* 
tween  the  adverbs  ^  t  n  and  f)  e  r,  for  which  there  are  no  correspond* 
ing  terms  in  English  ;  b  t  n  denotes  motion  away  from,  and  ^  e  c 
approximation  towards  the  person  speaking,     liiese  words  have 

given  rise  to  a  number  of  compounds,  all  of  which  participate  in 
m  original  signification.     Examples : — 
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Amvj  horn,        towards    the    speaker 

hxnai),  l)ttab,  down ; 

binauf,  l^etauf/  up ; 

binau6/  i)tva\x$,  out; 

Ibinein,  i)tce\n,  in ; 

^indber^  ^etftbev^  acioss. 

8u  also— b  al)\n,  thither,  to  that  place ;  tal^ev,  thence,  from  tha 
pisco  *  b 0  r t  b tH/  to  yonder  place ;  b  o r t ^  e r,  from  yonder  plaMi 
mtt^xn,  whither ;  toc\)tx,  whence,  &c. 

Ohs.  2.  To  adverbs  of  intensity  may  be  added  the  compound 
proportionals  j[  e  —  [t,  or  j  e  —  b  e  |t  o,  or  ic  —  u  m  f  o,  the — ^the ;  as, 
1  e  grSper,  b  c  ft  o  beffet,  the  greater,  the  better ;  j  e  (Sngcr  et  (ebt,  u  m  f  I 
fd)led)tcr  toxtt>  tx,  the  longer  he  lives,  the  worse  he  becomes. 

Obs.  3.  The  adverb  of  place,  X>  a,  is  derived  from  the  demonstra- 
tive pronoun  bet,  and  is  an  abbreviated  expression  for  on  btcfem  Drte, 
in  this  place.  So  the  adverb  toe,  the  correlative  of  bO/  is  derived 
from  the  relative  pronoun  wet/  and  stands  instead  of  on  n>e(d)em 
DctC/  in  which  place.  Both  bo  and  toe,  therefore,  are  termed  pro- 
nominal  adverbs.  As  adverbs  of  place  they  are  combined  with  f)  t  n 
dmd  t)  e  r^  and  form  the  compounds  bof)tn/  bobct/  wobin,  toe\)tx. 

Obs.  4.  Besides  serving  as  adverbs  of  place,  bo  (bar)/  and  too 
(mex),  are  often  compounded  with  prepositions,  to  supply  the  place 
of  the  dative  and  accusative  neuter  of  the  demonstrative  bet/  and 
of  the  relative  or  interrogative  totx,  n)eld)er.  Thus  the  Ger^ 
mans  regularly  say : — 

•babet/ therewith,  instead  of  betbem; 

toeUi,  wherewith,  —  bet  wctcbem ; 

bomtt,  thereby,  —  mtt  bem ; 

iDomtt,  whereby,  —  mit  wetdbem ; 

babur^/  through,  by  it,  —  burd)  bo$  ; 

wcbutd)/  through,  by  which,  —  butd)  n>c(dbe^ ; 

bofilr,  for  that,  —  ffir  bo^ ; 

njcfftr,  for  which,  —  flit  wctc^e^ ; 

boron/  thereon,  —  on  bem ; 

toexan,  whereon,  on  i»eld)eni ; 

bot>on/  thereof,  «  wn  bem ; 

toeven,  whereof,  —  oon  i»e((iftem ; 

bojU/  thereto,  —  gu  bem ; 

tWjU/  whereto,  —  ga  weU^enu 

•  Obs.  5.     Some    adverbs    are    compared    like    adjective*. 
Their  mode  of  comparison  has  already  been  explained  (§  68). 

Ohs.  6.  On  the  position  which  the  negative  nid)t  and 
edverbs  genendly  are  to  occupy  in  sentences,  see  Lesson  C» 
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PREPOSITIONS. 

§  181.  A  preposition  is  a  word  which  is  joined  to 
nouns  or  pronouns,  to  point  out  their  relation  to  some 
other  word  in  the  sentence. 

§  182.  The  following  is  a  list  of  the  German  pre* 
positions : — 


on^  on,  by,  near ; 

«;«'}  instead; 

ouf^  on,  upon ; 
ani,  out,  out  of; 
oupet/        i  without,  on  the 
oupt't^atb/  ^     outside ; 
hd,  near,  with,  by  ; 
6innen,  within ; 
bteffett,  on  this  side ; 
burd)/  through  ; 
entgcaen/  over  against ; 
fttt/  /or,  in  favour  of; 

Qcn*"'  s  *^w*''^8»  against ; 

bolben,  >on  account  of; 
botbcr,  J 
i)mUx,  behind ; 
tn^  in,  into ; 

i*^^^^u^iu    I  on  the  inside, 
tnnerF)aIb,   ^     ^.^^.^, 

jenfeit/  beyond ; 
froft,  by  virtue  of; 
l&ng^^  along^; 
taut,  according  to ; 
mtt/  with ; 

nod)/  after ; 


nH&fft,      ?nexti   • 

neben^  beside ; 
ncbft/  together  with ; 
ober^olb/  above , 

^'^"^'    i  without  • 

fammt,  together  with ; 
feit,  since,  from ; 
tro|,  in  spite  of; 

ch'  S  *^^^®»  ^^^^  5 

um^  about,  round ; 

urn  —  loillen/  for  the  sake  of ; 

ungeod)tct,  notwithstanding ; 

t)crni8ge,  by  virtue  of; 

t)on,  from,  by,  of; 

t)cr,  before ; 

to&hunt,  during ; 

tDegen,  on  account  of; 

vo'xtfcv,  against; 

ju,  to ; 

jufolqe,  in  consequence  of ; 

gun)tt)er/  agaiiurt ; 

^tfc^en,  betw«^n,  betwixt. 


§  183.  Prepositions  require  the  substantives,  with  which 
ihey  are  connected,  to  be  put  either  in  the  Genitive,  the  Dative^ 
or  the  Accusative.  Some  tew  require  the  dative  in  one  signi- 
fication, and  the  accusative  in  another. 

I.    PREPOSITIONS   WHICH    GOVERN    THE    OENITIVB. 

S  184.  The  prepositions  which  govern  the  genitive  com^ 
•ra: — an^M  or  (latt,  ^albcn  or  ^alber,  auferl^alb,  tonetl^alh. 
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ohtxftalh,  utttetf^alh,  bteffeit,  (enfett/  fvaft,  taut,  mitttlft  or  tttt 
mittelft,  uti^tadfM,  unmett  or  unfent/  tetmoQe,  wif)xcnt,  megem 
urn — toiUeti,  and  Kngd^  iufolge,  tro^  (see  §  188), 

EXAMPLES. 

X  n  ft  a  1 1  \dmi  ^atexi,  instead  of  his  father ;  bee  (&\)vt  1^  a  ( 6e  n, 
for  the  sake  of  honour ;  an^cti)aih  bee  @tabt/  without  the  city ; 
icnfeit  M  ®vai)ii,  beyond  the  gnve;  fcaft  metne^  UmUi,  by 
Tirtue  of  my  office ;  taut  M  SSciefc^/  according  to  the  letter;  uns 
n>  e  i  t  M  ^irc^b^f^/  not  far  from  the  church-yanL ;  to&\)ttnt  M 
ftnege^/  during  the  war ;  u  m  be^  Srtebend  toiUen,  for  the  sake  of 
peace ;  t  c  c  (  feinet  £0^ad)t/  in  spite  of  his  power. 

n.    PREPOSITIONS   WHICH    GOVERN   THE    DATIVE    ONLIE. 

§  185.     Prepositions  which  govern  the  dative  case  alone, 
are : — aui,  au§er^  bet/  hitmen,  entgegen/  gegenubet/  gemd§/  mit, 
nai^f  mdfit,  innad)it,  nebfl^  fammt/  feit/  i^on/  in,  lutoittx,  and  ob 
when  it  is  equivalent  to  m  e  g  e  n^  on  account  o£ 

EXAMPLES. 

^fommt  au^  ber  Xtx^c,  becomes  from  church;  au^ec  iDIt 
nxtten  2(0e  tfa,  all  were  present  except  you ;  et  loobnt  b  e  t  m  fShdit, 
he  lives  with  the  baker;,  bin  n  en  (always  refers  to  time)  ^ei 
SS$od)cn/  within  two  weeks ;  ec  gebt  t()m  entgegen^  he  goes  to 
meet  him ;  m  it  metner  Gutter,  with  my  mother ;  n  a  d)  beni  ^oufc^ 
to  the  h«use  ;  n  e  b  ft  fetnem  ^eunbe,  together  with  his  friend  ;  f  e  it 
bem  Sage/  since  that  day ;  }u  ber  DMcUt,  to  the  spring. 

in.     PREPOSITIONS   WHICH    GOVERN    THE    ACCUSATIVE    ONLT. 

§  186.  The  following  prepositions  require  the  accusatwe 
only : — burc^/  fur/  gegen/  obne  or  fonbet/  urn,  and  mtber. 

EXAMPLES. 

<St  tetft  bttc^^  ganie  8anb/  he  travels  through  the  entire 
country ;  b  u  r  ^  ibn  bin  id)  gtitcKtd)/  by  him  I  am  made  happy ;  ct 
idebnt  mid)  f  ftc  metne  ^if)t,  he  rewards  me  for  my  trouble;  ber 
83ater  fcrgt  f  ilr  fetne  jttnber^  the  father  provides /or  his  children; 
^ann  f  ftc  fDlann,  man  by  man;  id)  batte  t)a^  f  ftr  @d)metd)e(et,  1  re- 
gard this  as  flattery ;  gegen  ben  Attorn,  against  the  stream  ;  a  e- 
gcn  einanber,  towards  each  other;  ot)ne  3n?etfc(, -without  doubt; 
e  n  b  e  c  ®(etd)en^  without  an  equal ;  u  m  etn  Ui)r^  at  one  o'clock ; 
urn  ben  JtSntg,  about  the  king;  id)  faufte  e^  urn  5n>S(f  ^reujcr,  I 
bought  it  for  twelve  kreuzers;  n)tber  feinen  ^eunt,  against  hit 
friend. 
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nr.    nupoBiTioNs  oovesnino  botb  the  dativb  ▲.id 

ACCUSATIVB. 

§  187.  The  following  prepositions  are  sometimes  connect* 
ed  with  the  dative,  and  sometimes  with  the  accusative  :-«• 
M,  auf^  ^tnter^  in,  neben^  iiber^  untet/  ^ox,  and  gmifc^en. 

With  respect  to  all  the  prepositions  of  this  class  it  is  to  be  ob* 
served,  that  when  they  imply  rest  or  motion  in  a  pla^e^  they  ar» 
followed  by  the  dative,  in  answer  to  the  question  where  t  bat  when 
they  imply  a  tendency  or  motion  from  one  place  to  another^  thej 
are  followed  by  the  accusative,  in  answer  to  the  question  wkUhttr  f 

EXAMPLES. 

iSx  toobnt  a  II  b  e  m  ^eere,  he  lives  near  the  sea ;  et  ge^t  a  n  b  a  < 
Afvc,  he  goes  towards  the  shore ;  ec  fd^tetbt  a  n  fetnen  ^eunb,  he 
writes  to  his  friend ;  a  n  bet  ^x&nyt,  at  the  frontiers ;  er  atbettet 
a  u  f  bem  Jetbc^  he  labours  in  the  field ;  a  u  f  ber  @d)Ulc,  at  school ; 
er  ^te^t  a  u  f  bog  8anb^  he  moves  into  the  country ;  a  u  f  ben  2(benb/ 
for  the  evening ;  Winter  tixa  ^oufe/  behind  the  house ;  er  fe^t  f[4 
Winter  ben  JDfcn^  he  takes  his  seat  behind  the  stove;  er  tfl  in  ber 
^tabt,  he  is  in  the  city;  id)  ge^e  in  bte  @tobt^  I  am  going  into ihe 
city;  im  Some,  in  anger;  in  bte  ^anb  mfywtn,  to  take  into  the 
hand ;  er  ftebt  n  e  b  e  n  xvixx,  he  is  standing  by  my  side ;  id)  fe(te 
mid)  n  e  b  e  n  t^n,  I  seated  myself  by  his  side ;  fiber  ben  @ternen/ 
above  the  stars ;  ft  b  e  r  ben  ^lup  gef)en/  to  go  across  the  river ;  u  n< 
ter  freiem  |)tmmeO  under  the  open  sky;  unter  feinen  SBrftbem, 
among  his  brothers ;  t)  o  r  xfyxi,  before  him ;  er  fletlt  fid)  D  o  r  ben 
@piegc(,  he  takes  his  position  before  the  looking-glass ;  ^ »)  if (^  e n 
mir  unb  t^ni/  between  me  and  him,  &;c.      , 

§  188.  Of  those  prepositions  which  govern  the  genitive 
(§  184),  the  following  three  maj  also  be  connected  with  the 
dative : — I  d  n  g  d ;  as,  (dngS  bed  Uferd,  or  Idngd  bem  Ufer,  along 
the  shore  ; — %  u  t  0 1  g  e^  which  with  the  genitive  precedes^  and 
with  the  (iative  follows  the  nowi ;  as,  gufolge  bed  ^ertc^ted/  or 
bem  55ertd)te  sufolge,  according  to  the  report ; — and  t  r  o  ft ;  as, 
troft  fetnem  Herbert  @d)icffole^  in  spite  of  his  hard  fete ;  troft  bet 
®efa^r/  in  spite  of  the  danger. 

S  189.     When  prepositions  precede  the  defiiute  article,  the^f 
often  coalesce  with  it  into  one  word,  as,  t  m,  for  tn  bem^  ^ 
Hit  of  these  contractions  has  been  giveli  above  (§  10) 
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CONJUNCTIONS 

§  190  A  conjunction  is  a  word  by  which  two  simpk 
ientonces  are  united  into  one  compound  sentence* 

$  191.  'conjunctions  have  been  variously  classified  acconib 
iog  to  their  difierent  significations*     They  are : — 

1st,  Copulative  ;  unt,  and ;  aud),  also ;  fomo^l  aid/  as  well 
as;  jubeni/  moreover;  an%cvttm,  besides;  wcber — noc^,  nei- 
ther— ^nor ;  ntd)t  nur  or  ntc^t  attetn — fon^ern  and),  not  only— 
but  also ;  femet/  fiirthermore  ;  lUQUid),  at  the  same  time. 

2d,  Disjunctive;  enttoeber — ober^  either— or ;  e.  g.  ent* 
no  e  b  e  r  grog  o  b  c  r  f  (etn^  either  large  or  smalL 

3d,  Adversative  ;  ahtv,  aUein,  but ;  fonbern  (used  only 
after  a  negative),  but ;  tod),  jctod),  yet ;  tcnnod),  nevertheless  ; 
fonft/  else ;  meime\)x,  rather ;  (ingegen/  on  the  contrary ;  ntc^t 
fowobl — ai^  Dtebnebr,  not  so  much — as  rather. 

4th,  Conditional  ;  »enn^  fo^  too,  »ofem,  if;  faCd  or  fan 
gatt^  in  case  ;  mo  nid)t,  if  not ;  e.  g.  uj  e  n  n  id)  nuv  em  TOitteC 
von%te,  ten  ^d)aten  wteber  gut  ^u  mac^en!  if  I  only  knew  some 
means  of  repairing  the  damage  I  In  German  the  conjunction 
mcnn  is  often  omitted,  and  then  the  verb  (if  the  tense  is  simple) 
or  the  auxiliary  (if  the  tense  is  compound)  takes  the  place  of 
the  conjunction ;  \oaveH  Ou  f^iex  gewefcn,  metn  55rubcr  ware 
md)t  geftorben;  for  wcnn  ©u  ^ier  geiDefen  tDareft/ &c.,  .if 
thou  hadst  been  present,  my  brother  would  not  have  died. 

5th,  C0NCE8SIVF  ;  juoar/  to  be  sure,  indeed,  true  ;  mictoofil, 
obwo^l/  obfcf)on,  obgletd),  menn  gletd),  though,  although ;  e.  g. 
D  b  u>  0  H  ^^^  Setter  fc^on  ift,  fo  fann  er  tod)  nid)t  audgeden^ 
though  the  weather  is  fine,  he  is  nevertheless  unable  to  go  out. 
Compare  also  page  296. 

6th,  Causal  ;  benn,  for ;  ta,  metl,  nun,  since  ;  e.  g.  tc^^  ge^e 
mtt  Sir,  »  e  1 1  t)u  ben  rec^ten  5[Beg  nid)t  fennft,  I  go  with  you, 
l)ecause  you  do  not  know  the  right  way ;  Donodrtd  mugt  Su, 
b  e  n  n  riicfmartd  fannft  Du  nid)t  mefer,  you  must  go  onwaid, 
(or  back  you  can  no  longer  go. 

7th,  Illative  ;  a(fo,  barum,  therefore ;  bo^er,  hence  ;  beg > 
[^a(b,  begwegen,  urn  begmtden,  on  that  account;  foIgUd),  conso* 
quently ;  e.  g.  er  tft  franf,  f  0  I  g  11  c^  mug  er  ju  ^oufe  bletben^ 
he  is  sick,  consequently  he  must  remain  at  home;  ed  geftel 
ibm  ntd)t  mebr  unter  ben  5Wenfd)en,  begnoegen  jog  er  ftd)  tn  tie 
Sinfamfett  juriicf,  he  was  no  longer  pleased  anrong  men,  iheic* 
ibre  he  retired  into  solhiide. 
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dthy  Final  ;  bofl^  that ;  auf  ba0^  twxtft,  in  order  that  urn 
|u^  in  order  to ;  toix  fhrafen  Hn,  b  a  m  i  t  er  fic^  bejfere^  we  punish 
him  in  order  that  he  may  reform ;  etlen  ®te^  bamtt  ®te  trici^t 
ill  fpat  fommen^  make  haste,  lest  you  come  too  late. 

9th,  CoMPABATivE ;  a%  toie,  Qicid)wie,  as,  just  as ;  fo^  so. 
thus ;  ate  tt)enn/  aid  ob^  as  when,  as  if;  gtetc^  aid  ob/  just  as 
if;  er  furcl)tete  {tc^^  aid  ob  er  adetn  wave,  he  was  afraid,  as  il 
he  were  alone  ;  cr  (lettte  jic^,  aU  fc^Itefe  ex,  he  acted  as  if  ho 
were  asleep. 

10th,  Conjunctions  expressing  &  rekUion  of  time : — bamate, 
bantt/  at  that  time,  then ;  inbejfen^  meanwhile ;  wvtjex,  iwoov, 
eber^  before,  sooner ;  barauf/  thereupon ;  f^exnaif,  aflerward ; 
fettbem,  since ;  ald^  ba^  when ;  wann^  when ;  tocixent,  whilst ; 
tnbem^  tnbeffen^  in  that,  during  which  time  *  bid/  until,  dec 

§  192.  For  those  conjunctions  which  require  the  verb  to 
be  put  at  the  end  of  the  sentence,  see  page  180.  On  c<»n- 
pound  coiyunctions,  entioeber — ober^  ^•,  see  page  332. 


INTERJECTIONS. 

§  193.    Inteijections  are  words  or  articulate  soundi 
expressive  of  sadden  emotion. 

The  most  important  interjections  used  in  German,  are  :— 

a&f\  alas!  ab  ^oUa!  holla! 

ob !  ah !  but !  hurrah !  qaick ! 

auf !  up !  bufc^  9  hush  ! 

brat)  I  bravo !  hiadf^ !  crack  !   snap ! 

ei !  why  !  eigh  !  tetter !  alas ! 

fctfd) !  brisk  !  quick !  ob !  o !  oh  ! 

fort!  away!  paff!  puff!  puff! 

(BIM  ^u  !  success  to  you !  pfui !  fy ! 

ba!  ha!  po^taufcnb!  'zounds! 

ba,  ba,  bo!>,     ,    .  pft!  ) 

be !  be  ba !  soho !  ho  there !      fd)t !  ) 


bait !  hold  !  topp !  agreed ! 

^iii !  hail !  fieb  ! 

betfa !       ■)  ficb  ba 


betfa !       ^  ficb  oa !  > 

judjbctfa  !  Uuaza '  hey-day !  n>eb  [     l^^l  alas  I 

|ud)bc !     J  0  torn !  3 

hilf,  p'lnmul  I  heaven  help  ^  woblan !  well  then ! 
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Remark  1.  As  interjections  express  no  thought,  but  simply  OQt> 
breaks  of  feeling,  they  neither  govern  other  words,  nor  are  they- 
governed  by  any. 

Rem.  3.  They  stand  in  connection  with  every  case,  oat  more 
particularly  with  the  nominative,  ^rifd) !  ©efeOen,  fetb  jut  ^an^ ! 
Brisk !  my  workmen,  be  at  hand  !  D  bem  S^otcn  gerd)te^t  e^  red)t ! 
the  fool  deserves  it ! 

Rem.  3.  The  use  of  vodjH,  voil^t,  ^txl,  is  elliptical,  e  t  being 
understood.  They  always  require  the  dative  which  depends  on 
the  omitted  verb  ;  e.  g.  toebe  (fci)  i^m  1  wo  be  to  him !  ^etl  (fci) 
>Dtc  I  Lail  thou !  The  interjections  t,  a  d^,  and  p  f  u  t  are  frequent- 
ly put  with  the  genitive ;  e.  g.  pfut  bet  @d)anbe  1  for  shame !  (Ub 
bed  (Slented !  alas,  the  misery ! 

NoTB.  For  the  general  principles  of  Constritction  and  a- 
recapitulation  of  the  Rules  of  Syntax,  wlMk  are  scattered 
tfarou^  the  book*  see  Lesson  103,  pages  356-  -368. 


TABLE   OF  CLASSIFICATION 


IRREGULAR  VERBS. 


i! 

i 

1 

1 

4 

,...„„. 

1 
1 

1 

I 

• 

• 

©(flfti,  to  see. 

fofi. 

M'l""- 

n 

— :- 

" 

-■ 

^(Ifm,  to  help, 
©tnncn,  to  reflect, 

gebelfftt. 
gifenntn. 

111 

Scinfen,  to  drink. 

(wnt. 

flftvunten. 

IV 

« 

goQtn.tofall. 

fiel. 

gifanm. 

V 

ei 

i 

i 

©djieif-cn,  to  write, 
fflMficn,  W  bile, 

lajtitb 

gcfiticbHt. 

gebilTen. 

VI 

a,  nil, 
1, 1,  It, 

I.d- 

• 

A 

S*itp(n,  to  ahoot, 

f*«fc 

fltfftefftn. 

11 

. 

" 

• 

S*lagcn,  to  beat. 

fAtuS, 

gefAlagm. 

*  Hm  9(h  Bad  Sih  cluaa  Include  the  (nUst  part  df  Iha  imfular  toom. 
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EXPLANATORY  REMARKS. 

I.  The  first  class  changes  the  radical  vowel  e  into  a  in  the 
imperfect,  and  resumes  it  in  the  past  participle.  Ex.  ®ebeit,  to 
give ;  imperfect  gab ;  past  part  gegeben.  To  this  class  must 
be  added :  bitten^  to  entreat  (beg),  which  changes  the  radical 
Yowel  t  in  the  same  manner,  as:  imperfect  bat;  past  part, 
gebeten* 

n.  The  second  class  changes  the  radical  vc  wel  e  or  { into 
a  in  the  imperfect,  and  in  the  past  participle  into  o.  Ex.  92e(^$ 
men/  to  take ;  imperf.  nabm ;  past  part  genommett ;  gewtnnen/ 
to  win ;  imperf.  gewann ;  past  part  gemonnen.  To  these  must 
be  added,  gebaren/  produce  (to  give  birth  to),  which  has  a  in- 
stead of  t  in  the  root,  as :  imperf.  gebat ;  past  part,  geboren. 

in.  The  third  class  changes  the  radical  vowel  { into  a  in 
the  imperfect,  and  in  the  past  part,  into  u.  Ex.  ^iflinQtn,  to 
sling;  imperf  \dflati^  past  part.  gefd)(ungen;  except  tiuQtn, 
to  hire;  imperf.  bung;  past  part,  gebungen;  id^ititen,  to  flay; 
imperf.  fci^unb;  past  part,  gefc^un^en;  and  tifun,  to  do ;  imper£ 
Vfaty  past  part  get^an. 

IV .  The  fourth  class  changes  the  radical  vowel  a  into  ie  in 
the  imperfect,  and  resumes  it  in  the  past  participle.  Ex.  ^aU 
ten,  to  hold ;  imperf  Jtelt;  past  part,  ge^alten ;  except  fangeU/ 
to  catch ;  imperf.  ftng ;  past  part,  gefangen.  The  following 
confenn  to  the  principle  of  the  rule,  resuming  in  the  past  part 
the  radical  vowel  or  diphthong  of  the  present :  (aufett/  to  run ; 
imperf  Itef;  past  part,  gelaufen^  geben,  to.go;  imperf  ging; 
past  part  gegangen ;  ^eigen^  to  order  ;  imperf  btcg ;  past  part, 
gebetgen ;  rufen,  to  call ;  imperf  rtef ;  past  part,  gerufen  ;  flo§en, 
to  push  ;  imperf  {Iteg ;  past  part,  geflogen. 

V.  The  fiflh  class  changes  the  radical  vowel  ei  into  te  in 
the  imperf  and  in  the  past  part,  or  befere  a  double  consonant 
into  t  Ex.  Sleiben^  to  remain;  imperf  blteb;  past  part 
gebltebcn ;  fc^^netben^  to  cut ;  imperf  fc^nttt ;  past  part,  qtt 
id^nittctu 
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VI.  The  sixth  class  changes  the  radical  vowels  :  a^  aa,  t,  % 
it,  h,  vi,  into  0  in  the  imperf.  and  past  participle.  Ex.  Sc^mcM 
xtn,  to  fester ;  imperf.  fc^noor ;  past  part.  gefc^tt>oren ;  faugen, 
to  suck ;  imperf.  fog ;  past  part,  gefogen ;  faufen/  to  drink  to 
excess;  imperf  foff;  past  part  gefoffen  >  (eben/ to  lifl ;  imperf 
(^ob ;  past  part,  geboben ;  ^txmxxtn,  to  embroil  (to  concise)  \ 
Imperf.  oermorr ;  past  part.  oertDorren ;  bietetv  to  offer ;  imper£ 
bot;  past  part,  geboten;  fc^woren,  to  swear,  imperf.  f^^wor 
fd)»ur);  past  part,  gefc^woren;  liigen^  to  lie;  imperf.  log  ; 
past  part,  gelogen. 

VII.  The  seventh  class  changes  the  ladical  vowel  a  into  u 
in  the  unperfect,  and  resumes  it  in  the  past  participle.  Ex. 
SBacl)fen/  to  grow ;  imperf.  mucl)d ;  past  part,  gema^^fen ;  ftel^eiv 
to  stand,  has  flanb  in  the  imperfect  (formerly,  however*  fhnrU 
cod  i^  the  past  part,  gcdonbeiu 
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OF  THE  GOVERNMENT  OF  VERBS. 

The  subject  of  the  verb  is  always  in  the  nominative ;  the  di 
rect  or  immediate  object  is  put  m  the  accusative.  Ex. :  (Sad 
fc^retbt  etnen  93rtef,  Charles  writes  a  letter.  Sari 's  the  sub. 
lect  or  nominative,  etnen  iSrtef  is  the  immediate  object  or  acco 
sative. 

I.    VERBS  WHICH  ARE  FOLLOWED  BY  THE  NOMINA  PIVE. 

The  following  verbs  take  after  them  only  the  nominative  I 
they  have  an  attribute,  it  is  m  like  manner  put  in  the  nomi- 
native : — 

@  e  t  n,  to  be.  ©cin  J8rut)cr  war  cin  grcpcr  ^etl>,  his  brother  wai 
a  great  hero. 

^  c  1 1)  e  n,  to  become.  (Sr  murt)e  etn  retc^et  ^ann,  he  became  « 
nch  man. 

93  ( e  t  0  e  n,  to  remain.    @r  0(tc6  |!et5  metn  gctrcucc  Jreunt),  he  al 
ways  remained  my  faithful  friend. 

^ctpcn,  to  call  (be  called).  g}letn  diU^tv  9Brut)er  f)ctpt  6ar^ 
my  eldest  brother  is  called  Charles. 

@  d)  c  i  n  c  n,  to  appear.  iDcr  S09  fd)ien  mtr  eine  ©tunbe,  bag  3af)i 
etn  %a^,  the  day  appeared  to  me  an  hour,  the  year  a  day. 

With  some  passive  verbs,  such  as  genannt  werben,  to  be 
called,  named.  Ex. :  Sr  faitn  etn  braoer  Wann  genannt  w^rben, 
he  can  (may)  be  called  a  good  man ;  9efd)olten  toerben,  to  be 
chided. 

n.    VERBS  WHICH  GOVERN  THE  GENITIVE. 

a)  The  following  verbs,  besides  the  direct  object  in  the  accu 
sative,  have'  an  indirect  object  m  the  genitive : — 

2(  n  f  ( a  q  c  n,  to  accuse.  g}?an  ftagtc  iljn  beg  >Diebj!af)(^  an^  they 
accused  him  of  theft. 

J8  c  tc  b  r  e  n,  to  instruct.  @r  f)at mid)  cincg  Scffcrn  UUhtt,  he  hai 
Instructed  me  in  something  better  (put  me  right). 

S  c  r  a  u  t>  e  n,  to  deprive,  rob.  yjlan  \)at  ibn  fetncg  aSctmSg^ng  bo 
caubt,  they  have  deprived  (robbed)  him  of  his  fortune. 

S3  e  f  rf)  u  I  b  i  g  c  n,  to  charge.  g)ian  [}at  i^n  beg  ^cd)t)Ctnfatl^g  ht» 
fd)U(bt9t,  they  have  charged  him  with  high  treason. 

^-  n  t  ( c  b  t  9  e  rt,  to  exempt,  dispense.  g}?an  ()at  i^n  fcineg  Hmtti 
rntfe^t,  they  have  dismissed  him  from  his  office. 

Ueberfiibrcn,  uOermcifcrt,  to  convict,  ^an  hot  ibn  cii 
neg  95erbccd)cng  uberfft^rt  (ttbcrtvicfcn),  they  have  convicted  him  of  a 
trime. 

U  e  0  e  r  1^  c  b  e  n  *,  to  exempt,  ^emanbeni  einer  ©ad)c  fiber^eben,  te 
•  tempt  a  /lersonfrom  any  thing  (or  trouble). 
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ttebetjeugen,  to  persuade,  convince.  (St  }jat  mt4  teffen* 
ftbetiKUgt/  he  has  convinced  me  of  it. 

SSerfid^ern  (see  Obs.  Lesson  64),  to  assure.  Sd^  lottfUtti 
@te  ntctner  ^cd)ad)tung  unt)  nietner  iUhe,  I  assure  you  of  my  esteem 
and  affection. 

9Scctt)ctfen*,  to  banish.  (Sinen  M  Zante^  oetweifett,  to 
banish  a  person  from  his  country. 

SBiirbtgen,  to  honour,  estimate.  (St  n>firbtgt  mtd)  feine^  ^tt* 
tta\xtn€,  he  honours  me  with  his  confidence. 

b)  A  considerable  number  of  reflexive  verbs  require  an  Ji- 
direct  object  in  the  genitive,  as  : — 

©  t  d)  a  n  n  c  b  m  c  n*,  to  interest  one's  self.  @r  no^m  jid)  M  Sdns 
tii  an,  he  interested  himself  in  (for)  the  child. 

@  i  d)  b  e  I)  t  e  n  e  n,  to  avail  one's  self.  3d)  6et)tcnt  mtc^  biefct 
|(i)8nen  ©clcgenhcit,  1  avail  myself  of  this  good  opportunity. 

©id)  beftct^en*  or  beflei^iQen,  to  apply,  attach  one's 
self.     J8cflci0tge  S)id)  tcr  Sugcnt,  attach  yourself  to  virtue. 

@td)  fc  t  n  eg  2(  mtcg,  fcin  cr  Jot  b? r  una  begeben*,  to 
resign  one's  office,  to  desist  from,  renounce  one's  claim,  pretension. 

@td)  bemad)tigcn,  fid)  be mctftern,  to  possess  one's  self, 
to  make  one's  self  master.  g}?an  beni6d)ttqtc  fid)  t)cg  ©icbcg,  they  pos- 
sessed themselves  of  (captured)  the  thief. 

©id)  ctncg  £)rteg  befinnen*,  to  remember  a  place. 

©id)  t)eg  9Beinc«  cntbottcn*,  to  abstain  from  wine. 

©icb  finer  ©ad)e  entfc^fagen*^  to  divest  one's  self  cl 
(give  up)  any  thing. 

©id)  t)er  Krnien  erbarmen*/  to  take  upon  one's  self  tbe 
eause  of  the  poor. 

©id)  eineg  i8erfpred)eng  (or  an  fetnSSerfprec^en) 
rrinnern  (Obs,  D.    Lesson  71),  to  remember  a  promise. 

©id)  fetncf  3orncg   eripeftren,  to  check  one's  ansrer. 

©id)  etner  2(ntn>ort  getroften,  to  console  one's  self  with 
an  answer  (await  a  reply  in  confidence). 

©id)  feineg  9letd)tf)um^  rfibnieti,  to  boast  of  one's  riches. 

©id)  einer  fd)lcd)ten  |>onb(ung  fd)^men,  to  blush 
(feel  ashamed)  at  a  bad  action. 

©id)  etner  ©ad)c  unterfongen*  (ober  unterfleben)/  to 
venture  upon  (undertake)  any  thing. 

©id)  eineg  fcld)en  @^lftcf€  t)ecmutl)en/  to  anticipato 
(calculate  upon)  such  good  fortune. 

©id)  einer  ^ad^t  t)erfet)en/  to  be  aware  of  (prepared  for) 
any  thing. 

©id)  einer  ©ac^e  roetgern/  to  hesitate  upon  (refuse)  any 
thing. 

•  This  verb  ia  used  also  with  r)on,  as  ^c^  bin  tjon  S^rer  Sreunbf(^aft  fiber* 
jettf^t,  I  am  oonvincwl  of  your  friendship. 

>>  This  may  also  take  after  it  the  preposition  avi6,  as :  ^emanbeti  atsA  ^vok 
<aube  ocnueircn,  to  banish  a  person  from  his  cqw\\x\. 
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e)  Many  verbs  are  used  indifferently  with  the  genitive  cm 
accusative ;  but  with  the  genitive  they  mark  a  sense  more  geik 
eral  and  more  absolute  than  with  the  accusative,  as  : — 

2(  d)  t  c  n,  esteem.    3d)  Qd)tc  feiner  (ot)er  tf)n),  1  esteem  him. 

J8  f  t)  fi  r  f  e  n,  to  be  in  need.  2Bir  bet)Urfcn  S^ter  (ot)cr  3bte)  ^(U* 
fe,  we  are  in  need  of  your  aid. 

@  n  t  b  e  b  t  e  n^  to  spare,  do  without.  3d)  fann  feiner  (ober  xf)n)  nUM 
entbcbrcn,  I  cannot  spare  (do  without)  him. 

@rn?&f)nen^  to  mention,  make  mention.  €t  erto^bntr  36tCf 
(ot)er  @tc),  he  mentioned  (made  mention  of)  you. 

@)  e  n  t  e  9  e  n^  to  enjoy,  (^cniepe  t)e^  Seben^  (oter  t>ai  Ceben),  on- 
icy  life. 

5)  f  t  e  9  c  n^  to  take  care.  @c  ppegte  fetnct  (ot)er  feinc)  ©efunb^eit, 
he  took  care  of  his  health. 

©  d)  0  n  e  n,  to  spare  (take  care  of).  SKan  mup  feiner  (cber  t^n) 
f(^cnen/  they  must  spare  him. 

d)  The  verb  fetn,  to  be,  requires  the  genitive  in  the  foUowing 
ex[  /essions : — 

®  e  rvo  f)  n  t  f  c  t  n,  to  be  accustomed.  6t  ijl  beffen  ni^t  gewo^nt, 
ne  if  not  accustomed  to  it. 

iDir   gjjeinung  fetn,  to  be  of  opinion. 

®viten  Wl  i\  t\)  e  i,  guter  Caune  fetn^to  have  courage, 
to  be  in  a  good  humour,  in  spirits. 

8B 1 1  ( e  n  6    ( e  t  n,  to  have  the  intention. 

£)eg  ;Sot)e^  fein,  to  die,  hb  dead.  @r  t|l  t)U  ^ot)e($/  he  is 
a  dead  man. 

Outer  ^offnung  feiii^  tobe  with  child. 

Rem. — Verbs  always  require  after  them  the  same  case  af 
the  past  participles  used  adjectively.  (See  the  government  of 
adjectives,  Lesson  93.) 

e)  Verbs  referring  to  time,  require  in  like  manner  the  geni- 
tives, although  not  followed  by  a  preposition,  as : — 

JDc^  sD^orgen^,  t)cg  2(bcnt)^  fpa^ieren  9e()en,  lo 
take  a  walk  in  the  morning,  in  the  evening. 

iOe^  SKad)t6*  (bei  97ad)t  or  Me  9Jfl(ftt  ftinburcft) 
•  rbciten,  to  work  at  (all)  night. 

aDc^  ^ornitttaqei  abrctfcn^  to  depart  (start,  set  out) 
is  the  morning,  forenoon. 

)De^  9?ad)nuttog^  fpa^tcren  retten,  to  ride  oat  (oi 
korseback)  in  the  afternoon. 

iDee  ZaQi  (bet  ot)er  am  Sage)  arbettcn^  to  worl 
ky  day,  in  the  day  time. 

•  Custom  requires  that  the  nrord  ^cid)t,  alth(  ugh  femmine,  takes  kep^  ta  I 
It  the  gcnitve. 
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C^etttitog^  unb  0)2en4og^  gel)t  bte  ^efi  06^  the  mail 
^eares  on  (every)  Sunday  and  Monday. 

SXetn  S^^unb  (ommt  fec^^mol  be^  Sa^t^  (etei 
im  3al)re)^  gmetmal  t)e6  ^onat^  (ot)er  tm  97{onat)i 
einmot  tie  fQ^od)e  (accusative),  my  friend  comes  six  times  a 
(in  (he)  year,  twice  a  month,  once  a  weeL  (See  Lessons  31  and  54, 
(Ml.  B.) 

UL    VERBS  GOVERNING  THE  DATIVE. 

Besides  the  direct  object  in  the  accusative,  verbs  oflen  have 
tn  indirect  one,  which  is  put  in  the  dative.     Ex. : — 

Semanbem  ttwai  geben,  to  grive  something  to  some* 
body. 

Semonbem  fagen/melbeit/  fc^retben,  antwet* 
t  C  H/  to  say  to,  mention  to,  write  to,  reply  to  somebody. 

The  verbs  which  require  the  dative  are : — 

a)  Most  neuter  verbs  which  do  not  admit  of  a  direct  object 
in  the  accusative,  as : — 

Semanbem  anQtl)ettn,  to  belong  to  somebody. 
Scmanbcm  ou€tt)eid)cn*,  to  avoid  somebody. 
^  e  f  a  ( ( c  n,  to  please.     Qx  gefclUt  nut  fc^r^  he  pleases  me  much. 
3<manbem    9<()ord)en,  to  obey  somebody. 
S^nionbem  gtci^en*,  to  resemble  someboay. 

b)  The  following  reflexive  verbs : — 

@td)  etnbttben^  to  magine  to  one's  self.  aDu  bUbef!  iDtv 
tin,  you  imagine  to  yourself. 

©id)  ergebcn*,  to  yield,  surrender.  (Sr  ergibt  jid)  bet  Su« 
gcnb,  he  yields  to  virtue. 

@td)  ndCMrn  (cber{t(^  na^en)/to approach.  ^S,\)ttn 
6ie  fid)  bcm  Jf ucr^  approach  the  fire.  (&t  noljet  flc^  nur,  he  approaches 
me. 

<St(!^  DorfteUen,  to  represent  to  one's  self,  to  imagine.  34 
(teUc  mir  t>or,  1  represent  to  myself. 

@  t  d)  n)  t  b  m  e  n^  to  devote  (consecrate,  dedicate)  oneself.  @t 
Hnbnwt  jtc^  ben  ®cfd)(!(ften^  he  devotes  himself  to  business. 

c)  Certain  impersonal  verbs.     See  page  158,  Obs,  A. 

iS  i  if!  mtr  angf!,  lam  afraid. 
(&  ^  fd)etnt   X>  it,  it  appears  to  you  (thee). 
SBcnne^  SbnenbelieOt,  if  you  please,  like. 
(Si  f)  a  t  in  t  r  9  e  t  r  6  u  ni  t,  I  dreamt,  &c. 

IV.  VERBS  GOVERNING  THE  ACCUSATIVE. 

a)  All  active  and  tmnsitive  verbs  are  followed  by  the  accu 
•ative  of  the  direct  object,  which  in  the  passive  voice  beoomet 
the  subject  nominative,  as : — 
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Acmn.  ^  PABsnri. 

3<4  f<4^t<  metnen  Steunb/  sgiem  ^eunb  n>trt)  oon  mir  gcfd^dtl 

I  esteem,  appreciate  my  friend. 
S^  ef)re  tie  SBal)rf)eit/  I  iDie  SBa^r^ett  rotrb  twn  nth  geebct 

honour  the  truth. 
Gc  (iebt  ta^  ^iitb,  he  loves  ^^  fttnt)  a>ttb  wn  iffm  getUM. 

the  child. 

b)  Most  of  those  reflexive  vei;bs,  which  ought  to  be  eonsid- 
ered  as  active,  expressing  an  action  which  terminates  in  tAa 
agent  himself  (see  Lesson  70),  as : — 

3c^  frcue  mtd),   I  rejoice. 

jIDu   fc^fimf!   >Did),  you  are  (thou  art)  ashamed. 

SB  e  m  U  ^  e  n  @  i  e  fi  d)  n  t  d)  t^  do  not  trouble  yourself. 

c)  Certain  impersonal  verbs.     (See  page  158,  Obs»  A.)^  as  : 

(&  i»  Mngert  mid),  I  am  hungry. 
(S  ^  f  r  i  <  r  t  i  b  n,  he  is  cold. 

d)  The  following  verbs  govern  two  accusatives,  the  one  of 
the  person,  and  the  other  of  the  thing : — 

^  e  t  J  e  n  *,  to  call,  be  called,  order.  (Sr  I)etpt  mtcft  ctneti  ^atrtn, 
he  calls  me  a  fool.  SBer  f)at  iDid)  txxi  ge()ct^en  ?  who  ordered  you  to 
do  that? 

^tnntn*,to  name,  call.  3^  nenne  tf)n  metnen  Jriunt),  I  call 
him  my  friend. 

©dbelten*,  fcfttmpfen/  to  abuse.  @t  fcfeaft  (fd^impfle) 
mtcl)  einen  S^arren/  he  called  me  a  fool  by  way  of  reproach. 

4  Itmun  not  be  forgotten  that  the  verbi  (ei^eti,  neimetl  ff^lten  «nd  f4te» 
pftn  hftve  two  nominatives  m  the  psMUve. 
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